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this  to  be  a  true  definition,  there  is  no  one  whom,  in 
the  Dedication  of  this  Volume,  I  should  prefer  to  your- 
self. For,  throughout  the  UtArary  exercise  of  which  it 
is  the  fruit,  I  hare  been  sustained  and  encouraged,  not 
less  by  the  recollection  of  the  kindness  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  last  visit  to  England, 
and  of  the  character  which  won  my  affection  and  eat«em, 
than  by  the  conviction,  that  my  efforts,  however  humble 
and  insignificant,  would,  if  worthily  directed,  at  least 
meet  your  sympathy  and  approval. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, 

YourB  very  sincerely, 

G.  B.  MALLE80N. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


\  COMPLETE  and  connected  account  of  the  doings  of 
-^^  the  French  in  India  throughout  the  period  embraced 
in  this  volume  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  student  and  the  soldier  whose  curiosity  and  whose 
interest  may  have  been  alike  aroused  by  the  outline  of 
the  deeds  of  Dupleix  and  of  La  Bourdonnais,  of  Bussy 
and  of  Lally,  given  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill's  History  of 
Indiay  and  who  may  have  felt  anxious  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  policy  and  aims  of  those  famous  French- 
men, have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  fall  back  for  such 
information  upon  the  voluminous  work  of  Mr.  Orme.  Of 
tlic  historical  value  of  this  work  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Orme  was  a  member  of  the  Madras  Coimcil  and  had 
access  to  all  the  Madras  records,  besides  enjoying,  as  a 
contemporary,  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  many 
of  the  actors  of  that  stirring  period.  Of  the  feelings  of 
the  English  in  Madras,  of  the  principles  which  animated 
their  leaders  civil  and  military,  of  the  movements  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  his  history  is  a  most  full  and  detailed, 
and,  I  believe,  generally  a  faithful,  record.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  Mr.  Orme's  work,  judged  even  from  an  English  point 
of  view,  constitutes  rather  a  compendium  of  information 
for  others  to  uses  than  a  history  which  in  the  present  day 
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would  commend  itself  tx)  the  general  reader.  It  is  often 
diffuse  even  to  prolixity,  and  brings  into  prominence 
actions  not  mainly  affecting  the  current  of  the  narrative, 
and  such  as  in  the  present  day  would  be  interesting  only 
to  the  student  of  individual  character.  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  it  indulges  in  the  fullest  details  regarding  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants  who  assisted  Clive 
and  Lawrence  in  annihilating  the  schemes  of  Dupleix  and 
Lally,  it  regards  the  French  rather  as  accessories  than  as 
principals  in  the  story,  seldom  entering  at  any  length  into 
the  reasons  of  their  military  movements,  never  conveying 
to  the  reader  any  fixed  idea  of  the  policy  by  which  the 
rulers  of  Pondichery  were  guided.  Throughout  the  work, 
indeed,  there  is  a  natural  but  entire  want  of  sympathy 
with  French  aspirations.  Even  Orme,  therefore,  full  and 
expUcit  as  he  is  regarding  the  doings  of  the  English, 
would  fail  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  for  a  complete  and  con- 
nected account  of  the  deeds  of  the  French  in  India. 

Nor  is  the  omission  supplied,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by 
any  French  history.  The  most  valuable  of  these  that  I 
have  met  with  in  my  researches  is  the  Histoire  des  Indes 
Orientales  by  the  Abb^  Guyon,  published  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1744.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  mainly  in  the 
long  and  copious  extracts  given  by  the  author  from  the 
archives  of  Pondichery,  and  in  the  correspondence,  also 
inserted,  between  M.  Dumas  and  the  Native  Princes  of 
Lidia.  The  supplements  to  the  memoirs  of  Tja  Bourdon- 
nais,  of  Dupleix,  of  Lally,  of  Bussy,  of  De  Leyrit,  of  Mo- 
racin,  and  of  many  others,  give  at  full  length  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  various  periods.  These,  likewise, 
form  an  excellent  basis  upon  which  to  found  a  history, 
but  there  are  few  who  would  take  up  such  works  for 
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amuaement,  or  who  would  coosider  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  so  many  bulky  tomes,  all  of  them  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  compensated  for  by  the  information 
they  might  impart 

The  void  then  undoubtedly  existing,  I  have  written  this 
volume  to  supply  it.  Led,  in  the  first  place,  rather  acci- 
dentally, to  examine  the  career  of  Lally,  the  interest  of 
the  subject  induced  me  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  setdement  with  which  he  was  so  prominently 
connected.  To  this  study  I  have  devoted  moat  of  my 
leisure  momenta  during  the  past  two  yeara  and  a  half. 
My  labours  have,  however,  all  along  been  greatly  stimu- 
hited  by  the  conviction  that  I  have  been  able  to  throw 
some  uew  light  upon  a  most  interesting  period.  The 
story  of  Fran9ois  Martin,  the  founder  of  Pondichery,  is,  I 
believe,  unknown  to,  at  all  events  it  has  been  unuoticed 
by,  English  hL^toriaus.  A  new  and,  I  am  satisfied,  a  cor- 
rect vcDiion  is  given  of  the  quarrel  between  Bupleix  and 
La  Bourdoiumis ;  the  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
are  fully  set  forth  ;  and  if  this  portion  of  the  history  be 
n^iutled  OS  too  overladen  with  detail,  I  trust  it  may  be 
remembered  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  historiana  of 
France  and  England  have,  in  connexion  with  this  very 
|K>iul,  covered  the  memory  of  Dupleix  with  obloquy ; 
and  that  charges  so  weighty,  so  sustained,  and  so  long 
uncontradicted,  are  not  to  be  refuted  without  full  and 
sufficient  proof.  I  trust  also  it  may  be  found  that  the 
reasons  which  guided  Dupleix  in  liis  policy,  tlie  relations 
of  Bussy  with  the  Subadar  of  the  Dekkau,  and  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  ChandunuiguR*,  have  been  placetl  in  a  clearer 
and  mure  intelligible  light  than  heretofore. 

In  executing  the  ta:ik  which  I  set  ni)»L'tr,  1  have  nutu- 
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rally  incurred  many  heavy  obligations.  I  am  anxious  to 
express  the  great  debt  which  I  owe,  in  common  with 
every  other  writer  of  the  Indian  history  of  that  period,  to 
Mr.  Orme,  the  minute  detail  of  whose  work  makes  it  in- 
valuable to  the  historian.  To  the  work  of  the  Abb6 
Guyon,  and  to  the  various  French  memoirs  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  am  likewise  greatly  indebted.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  Indo- 
French,  showing,  I  trust  clearly,  the  plans  and  policy  of 
the  rulers  of  Pondichery.  Colonel  Lawrence's  Memoirs^ 
Mr.  Grose's  Voyage  to  t/ie  East  Indies,  Dr.  Ive's  History, 
and  the  Seir  Mutakherin,  have  also  been  consulted. 
Amongst  others,  of  more  modem  date,  I  may  mention 
Colonel  Wilks's  Southern  India,  Captain  Grant  DuflTs 
History  of  the  Mahrattas,  Professor  Wilson's  edition  of 
Mill,  M.  Xavier  Baymond's  Inde,  Baron  Barchou  de 
Penhoen's  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  VInde  par  t Angle- 
terre,  and  that  most  admirable,  though,  unfortunately, 
too  Uttle  known  volume,  Broome's  History  of  Vie  Bengal 
Army.  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  also  to 
express  my  obligations  to  the  writer  (unknown  to  me)  of 
an  article  on  *  Dupleix,'  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  extinct 
National  Review,  which  not  only  displays  ability  and 
research  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  is  also  remarkable 
iis  being,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  that  illustrious  Frenchman.  I  beg  also  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  M.  Bontemps,  Gk>- 
venior  of  the  French  Establishments  in  India,  and  of 
M.  Derussat,  Chief  of  those  Establishments  in  Bengal,  in 
replying  to  the  various  questions  with  which  I  troubled 
them,  and  in  forwarding  to  me  cxtmcts  from  the  archives 
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of  tlieir  respective  seats  of  Government.  Xor  can  I  close 
this  long  list  of  obligations  without  expressing  the  deep 
sense  I  entertain  of  the  encouragement  afforded  me  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  by  Lord  Ellenborough  —  an 
encouragement  which  mainly  induced  me  to  expand  the 
original  sketch  of  Lally  into  the  history  of  his  countrymen 
in  India — as  well  as  by  my  honoured  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Durand,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  work  originally 
appeared,  in  separate  parts,  in  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta 
Review^  though  it  has  since  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
indeed  partly  re-written.  It  was  my  wish,  before  offering 
it  in  a  complete  form  to  the  English  pubUc,  to  submit  it 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  criticism  of  those,  some  of  whom, 
from  their  long  experience  of  India  and  their  close  ac- 
quaintance with  its  history,  were  thoroughly  competent 
to  pronoimce  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  If  I  may  pre- 
sume to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  recorded  opinion 
of  the  Indian  press  on  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  parts,  I 
shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  act  which  I  am  now 
about  to  take  upon  myself — of  presenting  it  to  my  coun- 
tr}'nien  i\s  a  wliole. 

G.  B.  M. 

Simla:   .U<iy  24,  lsr,7. 
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2  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  IN  INDIA. 


I. 


CHAP,  the  vast  empire  of  the  Mogul  to  a  European  will.  ^le 
was  a  French  statesman  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
conquering  India  by  the  aid  of  Indians — of  arming,  drill- 
ing, and  training  natives  after  the  fashion  of  European 
soldiers,  thus  forming  the  germ  of  that  sepoy  army  which 
has  since  become  so  famous.  They  were  French  soldiers 
who  first  demonstrated  on  the  field  of  battle  the  supe- 
riority of  a  handful  of  discipUned  Europeans  to  the  uncon- 
trolled hordes  of  Asia./  As  we  contemplate,  indeed,  the 
great  achievements  of  France  on  the  soil  of  Hindostan ; 
as  we  read  the  numerous  examples  of  the  mighty  con- 
ceptions, the  heroic  actions,  the  mental  vigour,  and  the 
indomitable  energy  displayed  there  by  her  children,  we 
cannot  but  marvel  over  the  sudden  destruction  of  hoi)es 
so  great,  of  plans  so  vast  and  deep-laid.  There  may  be, 
indeed  there  always  are,  many  excuses  for  ill-success. 
Sometimes  failure  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  superior 
skill,  genius,  and  force  of  character  of  an  adversary. 
Sometimes,  the  hostile  intervention  of  a  third  party,  or 
his  failure  to  keep  engagements  made  with  a  principal, 
tends  to  the  same  result.  But  there  are  other  fluctuating 
causes,  which  are  often  more  influential  still.  An  attack 
of  dyspepsia  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  Bussian 
army  at  Borodino,  and  thus  caused  the  anniliilation  of 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  in  the  snows  of  Eussia.  A  care- 
less movement  on  the  part  of  Mai'shal  Marmont,  induced 
by  a  feverish  desire  to  monopolise  to  himself  the  gloiy  of 
expelling  the  English  from  Spain,  brought  on  that  battle 
of  Salamanca  which  was  the  turning  |)oint  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  The  storm  on  the  night  of  Jiuie  17  materially 
affected  the  movements  of  the  Frencli  p]mperor  at 
Waterloo,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  actual  result  of 
that  terrible  battle.  The  misdirection  of  a  despatch 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  and  it  is  believed  in 
Vienna  that  tlie  accidental  absence  of  the  Austrian 
General  from  his  post  alone  prevented  the  capture  of 
Napoleon  III.  at  Magenta.     Tliere  are  thus  many  causes, 
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some  natural,  some  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  an  chap. 
individual  man,  some  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  in  no  way  ' — ^ — 
to  be  calculated  upon,  which  affect  the  fortunes  of  a 
people.  It  is  not  that  all  the  genius,  all  the  strong 
character,  all  the  valour  are  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors. 
Genius,  indeed,  has  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  a 
combination  of  incidents  apparently  hisignificant,  and 
impossible  to  have  been  guarded  against  There  suddenly 
appear,  when  least  expected,  influences,  apparently  so 
small,  and  yet  really  so  powerful,  that  all  calculations  are 
upset,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  might 
of  that  Providential  superintendence,  which,  working 
with  its  own  instruments  and  for.  its  own  designs,  fashions 
and  directs  the  desthiies  of  nations. 

NotwithsUinding  this  theoiy,  there  is  always,  when 
contemplating  the  results  of  the  action  of  men,  a  great 
deal  that  is  to  be  accounted  for  and  explained  on  natural 
grounds.  The  character  of  the  governing  or  directing 
body  lus  a  body,  and  the  characters  of  the  instruments 
U5hmI  to  carry  out  their  policy,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
many  of  the  consequences.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  historj'  of  the  French  in  India  presents  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  lesson.  That  lesscm  is  interest- 
ing, becauM*  the  great  deeds  of  great  men  always  charm 
and  excite  the  imagination  :  it  is  instructive,  because  we 
have  in  it  a  great  deal  of  individual  action,  and  a  gi'cat 
insight  into  individual  character.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
such  a  distmt  ])eriod  from  the  present,  that  we  have  tlu; 
artors  lK»fore  us  conducting  their  skilful  intrigues  and 
engage<l  in  their  complex  negotiations  as  they  were  at  the 
time,  and  we  have  in  addition  now,  what  their  rivals  had 
not  then,  a  clear  view  of  the  motives  that  prompte<l  them, 
of  the  causes  that  urged  them  on.  So  rich  in  detail  is  this 
evrntful  period  that  the  histor}*  possi^sses  all  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  a  roman<*e.  Yet  in  no  romance  that 
was  L'VcT  peime<l  did  any  of  the  characters  dare  to  enter- 
tain such  wide-spread  and  deep-hiid   schemes  as  were 
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cnAP.  cherished  by  many  of  the  actors  in  this  real  scene.  And 
— ^ —  it  is  yet  another  peculiarity  of  this  eventful  history  that 
the  actors  in  it  did  not  only  dare  to  conceive,  but  they 
brought  their  vast  plans  to  the  very  brink  of  success; 
they  failed,  too,  only  to  let  those  plans  fall  into  the  lap 
of  another  and  a  rival  nation,  which,  bewildered  by  their 
vastness,  long  refused  to  entertain  tliem,  and  only  con- 
sented at  last,  when  the  force  of  events  had  convinced 
them  that  there  w^as  no  middle  course  between  the 
prosecution  of  those  plans  and  their  own  destruction. 

It  is  strange  that  this  story,  with  all  its  wonders,  has 
almost  faded  away  from  the  tablets  of  history.  There 
exists,  indeed,  a  record,, published  in  the  last  century,  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
French  East  India  Company,  but  since  its  appearance 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  shed  upon  events  which  were 
then  dark  and  mysteriuos.  Yet  even  this  record  has  been 
almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  present  generation.  Glimpses 
of  the  deeds  accomplished  by  the  French  on  Indian  soil 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  old  accounts  of  famous 
voyages,  in  forgotten  French  histories  of  India,  and  more 
recently  in  those  English  histories  which  are  devoted  to 
the  glorification  of  the  triumphs  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Occ4isionally,  too,  in  some  old  biographic  memoir,  or  in 
the  notes  to  some  graver  history,  we  meet  with  curious 
accounts  of  men,  who,  when  their  prospects  as  a  nation 
had  been  annihilated,  strove,  and  strove  earnestly,  in  the 
service  of  native  princes,  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  fortunes  of  their  successful  rivals.  We  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  a  more  modem  history  of  this  eventful 
episode  has  never  been  undertaken  by  the  French.  It 
cannot  be  because  a  brilliant  career  culminated  in  disaster. 
It  was  a  disaster  which  at  all  events  reflected  no  discredit 
on  the  soldiers  of  France.  What  discredit  there  was  is 
directly  to  be  imputed  to  the  eflete  administration  of  tlie 
most  effete  and  degraded  representative  of  a  House  which 
Prance  herself  has  expelled.     We  believe  it  is  rather  due 
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to  the  fact,  that  the  mighty  gulf  of  the  French  revolution     chap. 
intervenes  between  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  and  — ^ — 
the  present ;  that  the  mihUiry  history  of  modem  France     1503. 
begins  with  the  wars  of  1792  ;  and  that,  however  much 
France  may  regret  that  the  great  Eastern  prize  did  not 
fall  into  her  hands,  she  cares  little  for  the  details  of  a 
struggle  which  occurred  before  the  period  at  which  she 
conquered  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  con- 
stituted herself,  for  a  time,  mistress  and  arbitress  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

We  have  stated  that^three  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Eun^fH*  had  eflected  pennanent  settlements  in  India, 
before  the  attention  of  France  had  been  sufficiently 
attracted  to  the  iidvantage  of  the  trade.  That  this  was 
so  was  attributable  far  njore  to  the  distractions  of  her 
government,  than  to  any  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  French  people.  A  period  in  which  foreign  wars 
alternated  with  civil  dissensions,  was  certainly  not  favour- 
able to  fostering  commerce  with  far  distant  countries. 
Yet,  despite  the  turbulence  of  the  jKjrioil,  and  the  inherent 
vice  of  their  gt)venmient,  the  desire  for  Eastern  traffic 
displayed  itself  at  a  verj*  early  i)erioil  amongst  the  French. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  in  the  year  1503,  two  ships 
were  fitted  out  by  some  merchants  of  Koueu  to  trade  in 
the  Eiistern  seas.  But  it  is  simply  reconleil  of  them  that 
they  s«ailed  from  the  port  of  Havre  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  and  were  never  afterwards  heanl  of  The  successor 
of  liouis  XIL,  King  Fran^^ois  I.,  issuinl  to  his  8ubje<*ts,  in 
the  years  1537  and  1543,  declarations  in  which  he  ex- 
liorled  them  to  undertake  long  voyages,  and  place<l  l>efore 
them  the  jMJCUniar)'  and  national  advantages  which  would 
result  from  their  following  his  <M)unsel.  Hut  the  reconls 
of  the  reign  of  Fian^ois  are  filled  with  accounts  of  exhaust- 
ing wars,  and  it  is  owing  probably  to  this  cause  that  we 
do  not  find  that  his  wishes  in  respect  of  disUuit  navigation 
were  attendiHl  to.  Probablvthe  constant  civil  dissensions 
which  occupied  the  reign  of  Henri  HI.  neutndiscil  any 
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CHAP,    effect  which  an  edict  of  his,  to  the  same  effect  as  tliose  of 
his  grandfather,  dated  December  15,  1578,  might  have 


1604.  \i^^  \^  jggg  troublous  times.  vThe  peaceful  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Henri  IV.  opened  out,  however,  new  prospects. 
I  On  June  1,  1604,  a  Company  was  established  under  the 
'  King's  letters  patent,  granting  it  an  exclusive  trade  for 
fifteen  years.  But,  though  the  services  of  Gerard  Leroy, 
a  Flemish  navigator,  who  had  already  made  several  voy- 
ages to  the  Indies  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch,  were 
engaged,  disputes  amongst  the  proprietors,  and  the  paucity 
of  funds,  hindered  the  action  of  the  Company,  and  the 
design  came  to  nothing./  Seven  years  later,  however,  the 
project  was  renewed  under  Louis  XIII.,  but,  owing  to 
the  same  causes,  nothing  was  undertaken  during  a  period 
of  four  years.  But  in  1615,  two  merchants  of  Itouen, 
disgusted  with  the  inactivity  of  the  Company,  petitioned 
the  King  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  it,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  readiness  to  fit 
out  ships  that  very  year.  Tliis  petition  was  opposed  by 
the  Company.  The  King,  however,  after  hearing  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  a  coaUtion 
between  the  contending  parties ;  and  on  this  being  effected, 
he  issued  (July  2,  1615)  letters  patent  conferring  the  for- 
mer privileges  on  the  thus  united  Company.* 

This  Company  quickly  proceeded  to  action.     In   the 

1616.  following  year  (1616)  it  fitted  out  two  ships,  the  rommand 
of  the  larger  of  which  was  given  to  Conunodore  de  Net*?, 
an  old  mival  officer ;  and  of  the  smaller  to  Captain  Aii- 
toine  Beaulieu,  who  had  already  made  a  voyage  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Of  the  expeditions  to  the  Indies,  Beau- 
lieu  has  written  an  interesting  acvount.f  The  first  one, 
though  not  in  itself  to  be  called  positively  successful,  was 
yet  deemed  so  in  that  age,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely a  failure.  It  appears  that  the  navigators  met  with 
considerable  oppositi<Mi  from  the  Dutch  at  Java,  and  as 

•  Helations  dedivt»rsos  Vovagoa  curieuMcs,  par  M.  Thovi-not. 
t  Voyages  diM  Inde^  par  tavernier. 
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there  happened  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch     chap. 
sailors  amongst  their  crews,  they  were  considerably  in- 


1616. 


convenienc<id  by  an  order  of  the  President  of  the  Dutch 
j>ossessions,  by  which  all  servants  of  the  republic  were 
required  instantly  to  leave  the  French  vessels.  This  ne- 
C43ssitated  the  sale  of  Beaulieu's  ship,  and  the  transfer  of 
himself  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  to  that  commanded 
by  Commodore  de  Nets.  They  succeeded  so  far,  how- 
ever, in  their  trading  negotiations,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  one  ship,  the  voyage  was  not  financially  a 
faihire. 

Encouraged  rather  than  deterred  by  the  result  of  this  1619. 
fii-st  effort,  the  Company  equipped  another  expedition  of  "^ 
three  shii)s  in  1G19,  giving  the  chief  command  to  Beau- 
lieu,  wIkhu  they  created  commodore.  The  names  of  the 
sliips  were  the  '  Montmorenci,'  of  450  tons,  carr}'ing  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  men,  and  twenty-two  guns  ;  '  L'Es- 
j>emnce,'  of  400  tons,  canying  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
men,  and  twenty-six  guns ;  and  '  L'HenniUige,'  an  advice 
boat,  of  75  tons,  thirty  men,  and  eight  guns.  They  were 
all  victualleil  for  two  years  and  a  half.  This  ex|KHlition 
sailed  from  Ilonfleur  on  Octol>er  2,  IGIO,  and,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  reaclunl  Acheen  in  the  island  of 
S^umatra.  At  Java — wliitlier  they  subsequently  pn)- 
CLHnled — Beaulieu  liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his 
jiliips — '  L'Esperance  ' — not  without  strong  suspicions, 
amounting  in  his  mind  Uy  conviction,  that  it  had  been  sunk 
by  the  Dutch.  But,  whatever  the  inunediate  cause,  it  is 
certain  that  she  foundered  ofi' Java  with  all  her  crew  <m 
l)oard,  and  a  cargo  valued  at  l>etween  seventy  and  eighty 
thousand  jkhuuIs  sterling.  After  experiencing  this  loss, 
Beiuilieu  returned  to  Havre,  and  arrived  there,  with  his 
vessel  well  laden,  on  DeiXMnl)er  1,  1G20. 

For  upwanls  of  twenty  years  after  this  second  attempt     1620. 
tooiKMi  out   a  tmde  with   the  East,  the  Company  eflerted 
nothing.     A  frw  di*sultory  eflbrts,  by  individual   tniders, 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Madagascar,  pixxluced  no  definite 
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CHAP,     result.     The  powerful  Minister,  who  then  virtually  ruled 


^  France,  was  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  his  tenure 
1620.  of  power  in  firmly  establishing  his  master's  authority  over 
the  resisting  nobles,  and  he  could  ill  spare  any  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  to  foster  large  commercial  under- 
1C42.  takings.  In  1642,  however,  Eichelieu  was  master ;  he 
had  triumphed  over  every  enemy,  and  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  revival  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  East.  Under  his  auspices  a  ncAv  Company  was 
formed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  trading  to  the  Indies. 
Letters  patent,  dated  June  24, 1642,  accorded  to  it  exclu- 
sive privileges  for  twenty  years,  and  its  Directors,  desig- 
nating it  'La  Compagnie  des  Indes,'  began  to  make 
serious  preparations  to  justify  their  right  to  the  title. 
Their  first  ship  had  scarcely  started  on  its  expedition 
when  Cardinal  Eichelieu  died.  This  event,  however,  did 
not  at  all  afiect  the  resolution  which  had  incited  the 
French  Company  to  devote  their  energies,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  development  of  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Madagascar. 

We  are  not  in  a  position,  judging  even  by  the  hght  of 
subsequent  events,  to  pronounce  this  determination  to 
have  been  unwise.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  sound  and  far-seeing  policy.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  resting-place  midway  between  Europe  and 
the  Indies,  had  been  illustrated  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese.  This  was  an 
example  which  the  French,  embarking  for  the  first  time 
seriously  on  a  distant  trade,  were  too  pnident  to  neglect. 
Nor  was  it,  in  its  consequences,  an  unsuccessful  venture. 
For  though  forced  after  several  trials  to  abandon  their 
liold  on  Madagascar,  it  was  only,  as  we  shall  see,  to  seize 
and  secure  the  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  it,  the  pos- 
session of  which  from  1672  to  1810  proveil  to  them  a 
tower  of  strength  in  their  wars  with  England  ;  a  festering 
thorn  in  the  sides  of  their  maritime  rivals. 

Madagascar,  originally  discovered  by  Marco  Polo  in 
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1298,  and  subsequently  lost  sight  of,  had  been  reopened    chap. 

to  European  enterprise  bji^the  Portuguese  under  Feman  > I'  ^ 

Suarez,  one  of  the  ^fli^ers  of  Lawrence  Almeida,  in  1506.  1^42. 
It  was  visited  the  following  year  by  a  Portuguese  squad- 
ron under  Tristan  de  Cunha ;  but  that  celebrated  navigator, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  the  topography  of  the 
place,  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  thought  it  inexpedient  to  form  a  settlement 
tliere,  and  continued  his  voyage  eastward.  Two  years 
later,  however,  the  Portuguese  Government  resolved  to 
form  a  post  on  the  seaboard  of  the  island.  A  settlement 
was  acconlingly  made  on  its  northern  part,  but  those  who 
fonned  it  had  been  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  before 
the  period  of  the  French  expedition  of  1642. 

The  first  French  vessel  equipped  by  the  French  India 
Company  reached  Miidagascar  in  the  summer  of  1642, 
and  hmded  the  settlers  at  a  point  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  Their  landing  was  opposed,  though 
ineffectually,  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  They  forth- 
with attemptiKl  to  carry  out  a  regular  scheme  of  colonisa- 
tion, and  to  this  purpose  they  devoted  all  the  resources 
of  the  ComjMuiy.  They  soon  found,  however,  as  the  wise 
Tristan  de  Cunha  had  foreseen,  that,  though  in  appear- 
ance rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  of  the  island  could  not  pro- 
duce, in  any  great  quantity,  those  articles  which  entered 
the  most  into  European  consumption.  When  they  began 
to  make  inroads  into  the  interior,  they  found  still  greater 
difficulties  awaiting  them.  They  came  in  contact,  then, 
with  a  iminerous  and  warlike  race,  detesting  strangers, 
and  preferring  savage  frcMjdom  to  foreign  domination.  liy 
the  bulk  of  these,  the  French  settlers  were  received,  fn)m 
the  very  outset,  with  markeil  hostility.  This  feeling  was 
in(!reased  to  absolute  hatred  in  consequence  of  the  trea- 
cherous siMzure  and  dei)ortation  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Mauritius,  as  slaves,  of  a  number  of  natives  who 
had  voluntarily  entered  tlie  limits*  of  the  Frein-h  territoiy. 
This  act  was  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  French 
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settlers.  Not  content  from  that  time  with  repulsing 
every  effort  of  the  French  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
1661.  the  inhabitants,  gaining  boldness  from  success,  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  attack  tlie 
wretched  wooden  stockades  which  the  colonists  had 
erected  with  infinite  labour  and  expense,  and  had  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  'Forts.'  So  numerous  were  the 
islanders,  and  so  determinedly  hostile,  that  the  French 
experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  offering  to  them  an 
effectual  resistance.  The  time  and  the  labour  employed 
in  so  doing  drew  them  away  almost  entirely  from  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  though  they  were  ultimately  successful  in  de- 
fending their  forts,  it  was  a  success  which  was  as  costly 
as  a  defeat ;  for  it  sank  all  the  large  sums  which  liad 
been  expended  on  the  enterprise  without  the  chance  of  a 
return.  It  would  be  surprising  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  though  the  French  India  Company  relin- 
quished their  claims  to  the  island  in  1672,  the  French 
Government  should  have  continued  to  maintain  their  hold 
of  the  seaboard  several  years  longer,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  retention  at  all  costs  of  a  portion,  at  all 
events,  of  the  country,  was  considered  eminently  desirable 
as  forming  a  resting-place  and  a  shelter  in  the  long  voyage 
to  India. 

The  ill-success  of  this  enterprise  was  not,  however,  at 
once  recognised  in  France,  although  for  a  time  all  desire 
for  a  renewal  of  the  effort  appeared  to  languish.  The 
long  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ministry  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  its  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  its  contests  with 
Spain,  were  not  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise. 
Mazarin,  however,  died  in  1061.  His  successor,  Colbert, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  stamp  their  name  on  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  Colbert  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
France.  Bom  in  the  middle  rank  of  Hfo,  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  himself  educated  as  a  banker,  and  having,  in 
that  capacity,  been  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  had  gained  so  entirely 
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tlie  confidence  of  that  Minister,  that,  on  his  dying  bed,  the  chap. 
Cardinal  recommended  him  to  his  master  as  a  man  of  - — , — ^ 
immense  capacity,  strict  fidehty,  and  im wearied  applica-  ^^^^• 
tion.  Colbert  succeeded  him,  first  only  as  Controller  of 
Finances,  but  not  long  after  he  was  invested  with  the 
entire  administration  of  the  country.  Under  his  guiding 
hand,  France  quickly  assumed  a  position  such  as  she  had 
never  before  held  in  Europe.  The  finances,  conmierce, 
industry,  agriculture,  art^  all  felt  the  impulse  of  his  strong 
will  and  firm  direction.  He  made  the  French  navy.  In 
a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  power,  there  were  a 
hundred  vessels  of  war,  and  60,000  sailors  inscribed  on 
the  rolls.  He  created  the  naval  ports  of  Brest,  Toulon, 
and  Itochefort ;  he  bought  Dunkirk  from  the  English,  and 
he  commenced  Cherbourg ;  and  *  binding  together  in- 
(lustr}%  comraer(?e,  and  the  marine  in  one  common  future, 
he  founded  French  colonies  to  assure  outlets  to  industry 
and  commerce,  and  an  employment  of  the  navy  in  time  of 
peaca' 

Colbert  had  been  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the 
great  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  from  their  possessions  in 
India,  and  he  made  it  one  of  his  greatest  objects  to  en- 
counige  the  formation  of  a  grand  Company,  somewhat  on 
the  English  model,  to  open  out  a  regular  traffic  with  that 
countrj'.  He  held  out  to  it  promises  of  the  strongest 
support  of  the  administration.  He  offered  it  a  charter 
gmnting  it  the  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  India  for 
fifty  years ;  it  was  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxation ;  and 
the  Government  agreed  to  engage  to  reimburse  it  for  all 
losses  it  might  sufl'er  during  the  first  ten  years  after  its 
fonnation.  On  these*  conditions,  in  the  year  1GG4,  the 
French  '  Compagnie  des  Indes  '  was  formed.  Its  aipiUil 
was  15,000,000  Mivres  touniois,'  equivalent  to  about 
000,000/. ;  but  as,  even  under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
the  entire  sum  was  not  subscribed  for,  a  fifth  of  the 
amount,  3,000,000  livres,  was  advanced  by  the  Treasury. 
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This  example  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  nobihty  and 
rich  courtiers ;  and  these  at  once  became  eager  to  join  an 
1664.     undertaking  which  the  Government  seemed  to  cherish  as 
one  of  its  most  favoured  projects.* 

The  prospects  of  the  Company  on  its  formation  were 
thus  brilliant.  Starting  under  the  auspices  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  not  attained  the  height  of  its  power,  but  was 
then  fast  rising  up  to  it,  which,  in  its  capabilities  for 
offensive  operations  and  for  the  display  of  real  strength, 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  other  European  states, 
this  Company  seemed  to  require  but  firm  and  steady 
direction  to  become  a  great  success.  Nevertheless,  its 
first  movements  were  neither  well  considered  nor  fortu- 
nate. Full  of  the  recollection  of  the  attempt  made  in 
1642  upon  Madagascar,  a  settlement  in  which  was  still 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  voyage  to 
the  unknown  Indies,  the  Directors  of  the  new  Company 
conceived  the  idea  that,  by  transporting  simple  colonists 
to  that  island,  they  might  yet  realise  some  of  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors.  Their  first  ex- 
pedition was  accordingly  directed  to  Madagascar.  On 
March  7, 1665,  four  large  ships,  equipi)ed  for  war  as  well 
as  trade,  and  carrying  five  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
sailed  from  Brest  harbour,  and  reached  Madagascar  on 
July  10th  following.  The  first  act  of  the  colonists  was 
to  change  the  name  of  the  island  from  St.  Lawrence,  as 
it  had  been  called  by  the  Portuguese,  to  Isle  Dauphine, 
in  honour  of  the  heir-apparent,  then  four  years  old.  It 
proved  to  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  Dauphin. 
They  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  profiting  by  their 
predecessors'  mibtakes,  they  had  themselves  fallen  into 
those  predecessors'  errors.  The  new  colonists,  like  those 
who  went   before  them,  found    that   their   labour  was 

*  Ix)uiH  XIV.  hiniiM)lf,  under  tho  that  trade  to  India  was  not  derofira- 

iDfiuen(*i'  of  Colbert,  endeaToured  to  tory  to  a  man  of  noble  birth. — Edii 

reconcile  his  nobilitv  to  a  participa-  tiuHoi,  Aout,  lOGl. 
taon  in  the  entorpnae,  by  declanug 
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hindered  by  three  causes,  by  climate,  by  the  nature  of    chap. 


the  soil,  and  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  This  last- 
mentioned  cause  produced  yet  another,  for  it  necessitated  ^^^• 
to  the  unfortunate  emigrants  constant  exposure  and 
constant  fatigue.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  suffer,  and 
disclose  by  their  sufferings  the  hopelessness  of  the  under- 
taking, that  the  Company,  although  for  a  long  time  it 
continued  to  reinforce  the  colonists  with  supplies  of  men, 
resolved  ultimately  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  perma- 
nently colonising  Madagascar,  and  to  divert  their  energies 
to  another  quarter.  The  movements  of  the  colonists 
were  however  quickened  by  the  action  of  the  natives, 
who  succeeded,  in  1672,  in  surprising  Fort  Dauphine, 
and  massacring  the  majority  of  those  who  were  within 
its  walls.  Of  the  baffled  colonbts,  some  proceeded  ulti- 
mately to  India ;  others,  however,  contented  themselves 
with  the  formation  of  a  small  settlement  in  the  island  of 
Mascarenhas,  lying  with  Ceme  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Madagascar.  These  islands,  under  the  names  of  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  again  as  the  Islands  of 
Mauritius  and  Rinuiion,  have  since  become  well  known. 
The  Isle  of  Mauritius,  or  Cem6,  had  been  early  dis- 
coveroil,  and  as  soon  abandoned,  by  the  Portuguese ; 
occupieil  in  1598  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  called  it  Mauritius ;  abandoned  by 
them  at  some  time  between  the  years  1703  and  1710; 
and  occupied  later,  Ixjtween  that  period  and  1719,  by 
the  Frenc^h,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
Iiourl)on,  or  Mascarenhas,  calleil  so  after  a  Portuguese 
nobleman,  was  absolutely  desolate  when  the  French, 
touching  there  on  the  way  to  iladagascar  in  1049,  tiK)k 
{Missession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  It 
remainwl  uncolonised  till  1654,  when  eight  Frenchmen 
and  six  negnxjs  emigrated  to  it  from  that  island,  but 
deserted  it  again  four  years  later.  The  island  continued 
uninhabited  till  1672,  when,  on  the  subversion  of  the 
Madagascar  enterprise,  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
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colonists  took  possession  of  it,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  settlement  which  was  one  day  to  be  powhrful. 
1666.  But  the  French  India  Company  had  not  wasted  all  its 
^  resources  in  their  attempts  on  Madagascar.  In  16G6 
another  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  command  of 
it  bestowed  upon  one  Fran9ois  Caron,  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  considerable  reputation  for  his  expe- 
rience in  Eastern  undertakings.  Caron,  though  of  French 
origin,  had  been  bom  in  Holland,  and  he  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public. At  a  very  early  age,  he  had  obtained  a  situation 
as  a  cook-mate  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of-war  bound  for 
Japan ;  but  during  the  voyage  he  showed  such  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  chief  steward. 
This  office  gave  him  a  little  leisure  which  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Japan,  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country.  Having  acquired  tliis 
knowledge,  he  was  able  to  make  almost  his  own  tenns 
with  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  Company  in  that  country, 
and  he  was  soon  appointed  a  member  of  the  general 
council  of  administration,  and  director  of  commerce. 
But,  little  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied  for  a  post  of  still 
higher  importance  in  Batavia.*  He  was  refused.  Wliere- 
upon,  Caron,  listening  only  to  his  anger,  abruptly  re- 

*  It  is  stated  by  some  authoritiea  unfortunately  for  Caron,  in  rolling 

that,  when  Caron  was  in  chargo  of  the  casks  up  the  beach,  one  of  them 

the  Dutch  agency  at  Japan,  he  made  fell  in  pieces,  and  a  brass  gun  made 

an   audacious   attempt   to    establish  its  appearance.     This  discovered  the 

himself  on  the  coast     Having  in-  deception.   Caron  was  at  once  seized, 

gratiated  himself  with  the  King,  he  sent  to  Jeddo,  and  confronted  with 

obtained  permisi^ion  to  build  a  house  the  King.    Being  unable  to  offer  an^ 

close  to  the  Dutch  factory.     Know-  excuse,  ne  was  sentenced  to  have  his 

ing  the  Japanese  to  be  ignorant  of  beard  nulled  out  hair  by  hair ;  to  be 

fortitication,  he  built  this  house  in  dressea  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap;  and 

the  form  of  a  tetrajron — made  it,  in  to  be  exposed  in  that  condition  in 

fact,  a  regular  fortincation.    He  then  every  street  in  the  city.     After  this 

applied  to  the  Governor  of  Ratavia  he  was  shipped  back  to  Batavia. — 

to   send   him    along   with   ca^ks  of  Remeil  de  hoyngcM  du  Nord,  vol.  iii. 
spices,  casks  of  the  same  size  con-        This  story  is  not  credited  by  later 

taining  guns,  and  filled  up  with  cot-  writers, 
ton  or  oakam.     This  was  done,  but, 
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signed  his  appointment  under  the  Dutch,  and  tendered     chap. 
his  sen  ices  to  Colbert.     Colbert  closed  eagerly  with  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
offer,  and  Caron  soon  after  received  letters  patent  nomi-  ' 

nating  him  director-general  of  French  commerce  in  India* 
Associated  with  Caron  was  a  Persian  named  Marcara,  a 
native  of  Ispahan,  from  whose  local  knowledge  of  India 
many  advantages  were  anticipated. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  France  in  the  beginning  of  1667. 
16G7,  and  made  a  fair  voyage  to  Madagascar.  But,  on 
arriving  there,  Caron  found  the  French  establishments 
on  the  coast  in  a  condition  so  deplorable,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  effect  an  amelioration  so  discouraging, 
that  he  determined  not  to  waste  any  of  his  resources  in 
the  attempt,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  India.  He  di- 
rected his  course,  accordingly,  towards  Surat,  a  place 
which  the  enterprise  of  the  other  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  had  made  familiar  to  traders  to  the  East.  On 
December  24,  he  touched  at  Cochin,  where  he  was  well 
received.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage,  reached 
^urat  in  the  beginning  of  1G68,  and  established  there 
the  first  French  factory  ia  India./  The  negotiations  into 
wliich  he  entered  were  at  first  very  successful.  A  very 
valuable  cargo  was  quickly  transmitted  to  Madagascar. 
And  this  result  was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than,  as 
a  reward  for  his  exertions,  and  possibly  to  incite  him  to 
others,  the  King  at  once  conferred  upon  Caron  the  riband 
of  .<t.-  Michel. 

In  tlie  following  year,  an  extension  of  their  operations 
was  resolved  upon.  Marcam  was  directed  to  proceeil  to 
the  court  of  the  then  independent  King  of  Golconda, 
with  tlie  view  of  obtaining  from  him  the  privilege  of 
trading  thnnighout  his  dominions,  and  of  establishing  a 
factoiy  at  Masulipatam.  To  procure  this,  Mar(*ara  had 
not  only  to  light  his  way  through  those  obstacles  peculiar 
to  an  orieutiil  court,  but  he  had  to  meet  also  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Engli>h  and  of  the  Dutch.  However,  he 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  on  Det*ember  5,  1CG9, 
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CHAP,     obtained  a  firman  which  permitted  the  French  Company 

' — r —   to   undertake    negotiations    in    the   dominions    of    the 

1667.     King,  without  payment  of  duty,  import,  or  export ;   a 

license  was  granted  him  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a 

factory  at  MasuUpatam.     Thither,  accordingly,  Marcara 

proceeded.* 

It  is  curious,  that  the  one  fatal  feeling  which  attended 
all  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves  in 
India,  and  which  contributed  very  greatly  to  their  failure, 
---^^  should  have  shown  itself  at  this  early  epoch.  This  feel- 
ing was  j^fili^y-  ^^  seldom  happened  that  a  man,  high 
in  office,  could  endure  that  any  great  feat  should  be 
accomplished  by  another  than  himself.  Earely  could  a 
sense  of  patriotism,  a  love  of  country,  an  anxiety  to 
forward  the  common  weal,  reconcile  a  servant  of  the 
French  Company  to  the  success  of  a  rival.  We  shall  see, 
as  we  proceed,  what  golden  opportunities  were  lost,  what 
openings  were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  gratification 
of  feelings  as  mean  and  paltry  in  themselves,  as  they  were 
base  and  even  treasonable  in  men  who  had  been  sent  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  their  country  in  a  distant  land. 

The  French  had  not  been  two  years  in  Surat  before 
this  feehng  evinced  itself.  Caron,  though  he  could  boast 
of  great  achievements  himself,  could  not  endure  the  idea 
that  one  of  his  associates  should  obtain  solely  credit  for 
deeds  in  which  he  could  claim  no  share.  The  success  of 
Marcara  then,  so  far  from  being  to  him  a  source  of  joy, 
as  to  a  patriotic  Frenchman  it  ought  to  have  been, 
awakened  feelings  of  envy.  He  at  once  removed  all 
the  friends  of  the  Persian  from  employ,  and  represented 
liis  conduct  in  a  most  unfavourable  light  to  the  French 
Minister.  Marcara,  however,  on  receiving  an  account  of 
these  aspersions,  transmitted  to  Colbert  a  statement  of 
his  proceedings.  This  statement  was  so  prec*ise,  and 
was  so  well  supported  by  facts,  that,  after  a  fuU  inquiry, 

*  M^moires  du  Sieur  Mavcmra ;  Histoire  dea  Indes  Orientaletf. 
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Marcara  was  declared  to  have  cleared  himself  of  every    chap. 
charge   brought   against   him.      The   contest,   however,  « — , — * 
between  the  two  principal  officials  in  India  did  not  tend     1671. 
to  the  stability  of  the  rising  settlements.* 

paron,  however,  was  bent  upon  effecting  some  results 
of  greater  importance.  lie  accordingly  represented  to 
the  Mini:?ter  that,  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  the  country, 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  some  place  in  absolute  possession, 
unassailable  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
stronghold  whence  commercial  o|)erations  could  be  carried 
on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  vJ'ollowing  the 
idea  of  Albuquerque,  his  own  conclusions  had  led  him  to 
favour,  for  this  pur[>ose,  the  occupation  of  an  island,  and 
he  had  indicated  the  seabo^d  of  Ceylon,  then  partially  a 
occupied  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.^ly  lie  did  not  fail  to  iK)int  out  likewise  the  great 
commercial  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  Fnince 
from  an  imnR^liate  participation  in  the  spice  trade,  and 
he  intimateil  he  had  sounded  the  King  of  Candy  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispossession  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  the 
enterprise  would  mc»et  with  his  support.  The  project  was 
approvcnl  by  Colbert,  and  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Luhaye — a  man  of  some  reputation,  J  who  had 
(]uitted  high  civil  employment  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
warlike  operations — was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Canm 
to  cany  out  the  design.  They  made  their  first  attempt 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1672  on  Point  de  Galle.  But 
either  the  place  was  too  strong,  or  the  jealousies  on  board 
tlie  Trench  s<|uadron  were  too  great :  for  the  French  were 

*  In  roiiM*<nifnre  of  birt  quarrel  t  It  would  appear  that  l4ihayo*(i 

with   Carun,    Alan^ara,   unabk*    any  reputation  waa  far  grvater  than  ci)uld 

l<»ii;rvr  to  work  with  him,  onibarkeil  be  juntitjed;  not  only  bail  he,  when 

with  biM  aiibcn'nti*  on  board  a  Frenrh  (tovemor-(ten«*rul     uf     Mada^raitrary 

i»hii).  and  fUiiltsi  to  Java.     .Vrrivitifr  abundonmi  the  cobniiatH  tb«*re  when 

at  lUiitnin,  tliey  eKtabliiih«*<i  fat'tori***  they  wen*  preaMni  bard   bv  the  ua- 

tli»Te,  «»f  which,  however,  thry  were  tive»,  but  hi«  conduct  in  t)ie  attack 

di»iK)WiM'w*ed  by  the  Ihiti'h  »ome  ten  ujvm  C'evlon,  and  ffubi«equeut]y,  ap- 

ytar*  after  ( ItW).  IM^ara  to  Lave  Ix'^n  utti»rly  unworthv 

^  Journal  du  Voyage  de8  (traii«I«-9  of  a  man  (»ccup\iii;;  hia  high  pitti- 

lnd*-».  tiou. 
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CHAP,     unsuccessful.     They  were  more  fortunate  at  Trincomalee, 
which  they  took  and  garrisoned.     But  they  had  hardly 


1672.  landed  the  guns  necessary  to  defend  the  fortress,  when  a 
Dutch  fleet  of  at  least  equal  force,  under  Commodore 
RylckofF  van  Goens,  came  in  sight.*  Admiral  Lahaye 
declined  an  encounter,  and  leaving  the  garrison  at  Trin- 
comalee to  shift  for  itself,  made  sail  to  Meliapore,  then 
known  as  St.  Thome,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  Though 
this  place  had  been  well  fortified  by  the  Portuguese,  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  some  twelve  years 
before,  the  French  commander  managed  to  take  it  in  a 
very  short  time  with  the  loss  of  only  five  men. 

This  solitary  result  of  an  expedition,  from  which  so 
much  had  been  hoped,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  French 
Ministry.  Trincomalee  had  had  to  surrender  with  all  its 
garrison  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  now  of  their  conquests — 
for  at  Surat  and  Masulipatam  they  had  but  factories — 
St  Thom(5  alone  remained.  As  is  common  in  such  cases, 
the  first  outcry  was  against  the  projector,  and  every 
possible  fault  was  at  once  attributed  to  Caron.  Some 
were  jealous  of  his  position  ;  others  detested  his  imperious 
character,  and  declaimed  against  his  grasping  disposition. 
Had  Caron  succeeded,  but  little  perhaps  would  have  been 
heard  of  these  faults,  but  having  failed,  they  were  made 
use  of  to  procure  his  recall.  The  French  Directors,  who 
likewise  looked  very  keenly  to  results,  were  so  much 
mortified  at  the  ill-success  of  this  costly  expedition,  that 
they  also  petitioned  the  Minister  to  recall  Caron,  in  order, 
they  said,  that  they  might  inspect  his  accounts.  The 
petition  was  complied  with,  and,  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
any  evasion  of  the  instructions,  the  order  sent  to  Caron 
did  not  convey  his  absolute  recall,  but  directed  him,  in 
complimentary  terms,  to  return  to  France,  that  he  might 
be  personally  consulted  with  regard  to  some  new  enter- 
prise.    Caron  at  once  obeyed,  and,  embarking  all   his 

•  Annales  des  Provinces  Udics. 
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wealth,  of  which  he  had  amassed  a  great  deal,  he  set  sjiil    chap. 

in  1673  for  Marseilles.     He  had  already  passed  the  Straits ^l . 

of  Gibraltar,  when  he  learned  from  a  stray  vessel  the  real  1^72. 
intentions  of  the  French  Government  regarding  him.  He 
at  once  altered  his  course  and  proceeded  towards  Lisbon. 
But,  on  entering  the  harbour,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock, 
and  almost  immediately  foundered.  The  only  survivor 
of  the  disaster  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Caron.* 

In  the  expeditions  undertaken  against  Ceylon  and  St 
Thome,  a  very  prominent  part  had  been  taken  by  one 
Francois  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  who  devoted  a  long  career, 
in  singleness  of  heart  and  with  great  success,  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  designs  of  France  in  the  East.  Little 
is  known  of  him  prior  to  the  year  1G72,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he,  too,  had  commenced  his  career  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  that  he  had  left  it  at 
an  early  age  to  join  the  French.  He  had  probably  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Caron  when  they  were  both  serving 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  This  is  certain,  that  he  was  known 
at  Surat  as  a  man  on  whose  energy  and  discretion  Ciiron 
had  the  greatest  relianre ;  and  he  was  r^arded,  at  the 
time  of  its  being  carrieil  out,  an  the  soid  of  the  enterprise 
undeitaken  against  Point  de  Galle  and  Trincomalee. 
S<jme,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  the  attempt  on  Point  de 
Galle  failed,  because  Martin,  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  attack,  had  applied  for,  and  been  refuseil,  the  gover- 
norship of  that  place.  But  this  sUitement,  which  was 
but  little  credited  at  the  time,  is  refuted  by  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  career.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  inspired  in  those  under  whom  he 
ser\'ed,  that  although  he  was  the  trusted  subordinate  of 
Canm,  he  was  rc^ganled  with  equal  favour  by  those  in 
whose  hands  the  departure  of  that  ofRi*ial  left  the  di- 
rection of  aflliirs  in  1(574.  These  were  Aduiind  Liihayo 
and  M.  Baron. 

*  Ilistoir^  dvb  ImicA  Onentale^,  \ol.  tii. 

c  2 
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CBAP.  The  position  in  which  these  gentlemen  found  them- 
* — ^ — '  selves  was  by  no  means  enviable.  They  had  provoked 
^^^*-  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch  by  attacking  their  possessions, 
and  the  Dutch  were  now  masters  of  the  seas,  and  iaflamed 
against  them  with  a  particular  animosity.  They  liad  re- 
taken Trincomalee,  and  the  French  could  scarcely  hope 
that  they  would  allow  them  to  retain  peaceable  possession 
of  St.  Thom^.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  evil  days,  the  two 
French  Directors  ordered  Martin  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  Shere  Khan  Lodi,  the  Governor  of 
the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Bejapore  in  Tanjore  and 
the  Carnatic,  for  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  which  they 
might  call  their  own.  Martin  obeyed,  found  the  Governor 
accessible,  and  w^as  allowed  to  purchase  a  plot  of  ground 
on  the  sea-coast  in  .the  province  of  Gingee,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Coleroon. 

This  arrangement  concluded,  Martin  returned  to  St. 
Thomd  He  there  found  the  two  Directors  not  at  all  doubt- 
ful regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  no  longer 
a  secret  that  the  Government  of  Holland,  highly  incensed 
at  the  attack  upon  its  possessions  in  Ceylon,  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  recapture  of  Trincomalee,  but 
had  sent  out  pressing  instructions  to  its  agents  to  drive 
the  French  likewise  from  St.  Thome.  Possessing  the 
power,  that  Government  determined  to  exercise  it  by 
striking  out  the  French  from  the  list  of  its  rivals  in  the 
Indian  trade.  Whilst,  therefore,  showering  rewards  upon 
Admiral  Van  Goens  for  the  energy  with  which  he  had 
acted  with  reference  to  Trincomalee,  it  urged  him  to 
follow  up  his  blow,  and,  by  a  well-aimed  stroke,  to  put 
a  final  end  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  in  the 
Eiist 

The  Dutch  agents  immediately  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
these  instructions.  Their  first  care  was  to  j)rovide  tlnnn- 
selves  with  native  allies.     They,  therefore,  represented 
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to  the  King  of  Golconda  that  the  capture  of  St.  Thom^    chap, 
by  the  French  was  a  deliberate  and  wanton  attack  upon  ^,    ,  ■^ 
possessions  which  they  held  only  in  vassalage  to  him ;     ^^74. 
that  the  new  comers  were  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
race,  who  would  not  be  content  with  merely  a  port  on 
the  soa-coast ;  and  that  it  concerned  his  safety,  as  well 
as  his  honour,  to  expel  them.      They  acted,  in  fine,  so 
much  on  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Abool  Hassan,  the  hist 
representative  of  tlie  House  of  Kootub  Shah,  that  he 
detjiched  a  considerable  force  to  besiege  St  Thome  by 
land,  whilst  the  Dutch  shouhl  attack  it  by  sea. 

The  combined  force  made  its  appearance  before  St. 
Thome  in  the  beginning  of  1G74,  but  for  a  considerable 
time  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  its  de- 
fences. The  place  was  garrisoned  by  nearly  six  hundrcnl 
men,  the  remnants  of  the  expedition  which  two  years 
before  had  sailed  with  such  alacrity  against  Point  de 
Galle.  Xow,  though  reduced  in  numlK*rs,  they  were 
animated  by  the  best  spirit,  and  they  were  under  the 
inunediate  direction  of  a  man  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  Ixj  discouniged.  Such  was  the  energy  of  their 
defence,  that,  finding,  at  the  expiration  of  some  weeks, 
how  little  had  been  accomplishcnl  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  place,  the  l)ut<'h  resolved  to  land  a  (considerable 
Ixnly  of  men  to  c(x>perate  with  the  Golconda  army.  By 
this  means  they  were  enabled  to  subject  the  garrison 
to  a  strict  blockade.  These  procecnlings  were  ellectual. 
Unable  to  procure  fresh  supphes,  and  having  consumeil 
their  last  stores,  the  French  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  conditions  gninteil  to  them  were  favourable ;  for 
they  were  alloweil  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  to  proceeil  in  whatever  direction  they  might 
prefer.*  If  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Dutch  to  expel 
the  French  from  India,  tliey  had  mi!ch  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  agents  who  granted  a  aipitulation  containing 

•  .Vniules  de*  Proviiictfa  I'nif*,  \o\.  ii. 
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CHAP,  such  a  clause.  But  these  had  little  idea,  in  all  proba- 
■ — , — •  biiity,  of  the  use  that  would  be  made  of  it. 
1674.  Xo  a  small  but  resolute  minority  of  the  French  gar- 
rison, this  capitulation,  if  a  blow,  was  a  blow  which 
tliey  had  expected,  and  for  which  they  were  prepared. 
Having  been  allowed  to  choose  their  own  destination, 
they  at  once  selected  the  grant  which  they  had  purchased 
north  of  the  Coleroon.  Thither,  accordingly,  marclied 
some  sixty  of  them,  under  the  orders  of  Francois  Martin, 
and  there  tliey  arrived  in  the  month  of  April,  1674. 
They  had  everything  to  do,  and  tlieir  resources  were  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  remainder,  who  constituted  a  large 
majority,  determined  to  return  at  once  in  the  ships  that 
remained  to  them  to  Surat.  Amongst  tliose  who  adopted 
thia  course  were  the  two  Directors,  Messrs.  Lahaye  and 
Baron.* 

The  supreme  authority  now  remained  with  Martin.  He 
bad  with  him  sixty  Europeans,  including  the  crew  of  the 
*  Vigilante '  frigate,  which  alone  remained  in  the  roads  at 
his  disposal.  He  had  likewi.^e  all  the  effects  which  had 
been  brought  from  St.  Thome,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
ready  money.  His  first  care  was  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Governor  to  erect  such  buildings  as  sliould  be 
necessary  to  secure  his  i)eople  and  their  property  from 
desultory  attack.  lie  had  entered  into  such  relations 
with  the  Governor  that  this  pemiission  was  granted 
witliout  much  diiDcully.  Tlie  command  of  tlie  sea  by 
the  Dutch  had  forbidden  him  to  think  of  opening  a  trade 
with  luiroixi,  and  as  tlio  Governor  was  in  want  of  fundn, 
and  he  had  those  funds  lying  idle,  he  liad  thought  it  good 
policy  to  lend  them  to  him  at  the  then  intKlerate  interest 
of  eighteen  per  cent.     The  character  of  Shero  Klian  Lodi 

*  It  wiiiild  Appcu  thnt  both  I^-  site  Klectrd  bj  Merlin  wm  Witcr 

linvi'  aiid  ItuTOD   vii-ileil  tlio  pluC  of  fitli-d   fur   their   puTpiwf*   than   aiij 

priiiind   on    whicb   I'lmdichory  wm  other   on   the  Cnruniiuidirl  i-cuut.' — 

nrii-rwAitU  built  en   nmte  to   SuraL  Mimairt  Jam  ta  Archim  dr  la  Com- 

l-'niin  Surat  Bamn  wrutc  to  ihe  Com-  pngnit  dt$  Indct. 
paiiy  that   '  next  to  St.  Thon^,  the 
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enabled  him  to  do  this  without  much  risk ;  and,  contrary     chap. 
to  the  old  proverb,  the  transaction  made  of  the  borrower 


a  fast  friend.*  Under  his  protection,  the  slender  defences  ^^^^• 
and  the  houses  within  them  sprang  up  rapidly ;  and  by 
the  wise  dealings  of  Martin  with  the  natives,  a  little 
village,  containing  the  native  population  who  worked  for 
the  factory,  soon  grew  up  under  its  walls.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  town  which  was  at  first  called  by  the 
natives  *  Phoolchery,*  but  was  gradually  altered  to  the 
designation,  which  it  bears  at  present,  and  by  which  it 
has  always  been  known  to  Europeans,  of  *  Pondichery.'  f 

The  measures  adopted  by  Martin  for  regulating  his 
commercial  transactions  were  characterised  by  the  siime 
prudence.  In  those  days  India  supplied  Europe  with 
pii.K^e-goods,  and  it  was  to  the  opening  of  a  trade  in  this 
commodity  that  the  attention  of  the  little  colony  was  at 
first  directed.  So  successful  were  their  eflbrts  that  in 
about  two  years  after  their  arrival,  Martin  wrote  to  the 
Com|>any  that  he  would  be  able  to  send  them  an  annual 
supply  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  livres  or  more.  He  added  :3I^ 
a  full  description  of  the  place ;  stated  that  he  considered 
it  as  well  adapted  as  any  other  on  the  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  French  settlement ;  that  the  roads^tesul  in  front 
of  it,  which  prevented  the  near  approach  of  men-of-war, 
rendered  it  secure  against  any  sudden  atUick  ;  tliat  it  was 
fairly  slieltered  from  the  monsoon ;  that  it  was  healthy 
and  well  situated  for  commercial  puri)oses.  This  report, 
and  the  intelligence  which  arcomi)anied  it,  so  different 
from  the  accounts  which  the  fall  of  St.  Thome  had  led 
them  to  exiHict,  were  received  with  the  greiitest  siitisfaction 
by  the  Directors. 

It  mu.st  not  l)e  imagineil  that  the  colonists  were  entirely 
free  from  troubles  and  alarms,  rundichery  was,  in  fact, 
founded  and  nurtureil  amid  the  cla>h  of  arms  and  tlie 
clamour  of  falling  kingdoms.     The  Sultaimt  of  lifjajKjre, 

t  BruwDe't  Carnatic  C*bn>UMl«i|ry. 
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CHAP,  from  which  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built  had  been 
w  ]'  *  obtained,  ceased  in  1676  to  be  ranked  as  an  independent 
^^^^-  sovereignty.  Twelve  months  later,  Golconda,  which  had 
assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  St.  Thome, 
had  itself  fallen  a  prey  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
Aurungzebe.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy  of  all  es- 
tablished authorities — Sevajee — was  engaged  in  levying 
contributions  wherever  he  could  obtain  them,  in  annexing 
towns  and  provinces,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
predatory  power  which  his  successors  carried  to  so  great 
a  height.  In  such  a  time,  the  only  chance  of  safety^ 
especially  for  a  community  comparatively  rich,  was  to  be 
well  armed,  and  well  capable  of  offering  resistance.  None 
felt  this  more  than  Martin.  As,  then,  he  noticed  the 
periodical  increase  of  his  manufactories,  he  felt  that  they 
had  need  of  more  numerous  defenders  than  the  few 
Europeans  who  formed  his  party.  He  accc^dijigly,  in 
1676.  1676,  applied  to  his  friend  Shere  Khan  Lodi,  for  permis- 
sion to  entertain  some  native  soldiers  for  the  pur{)oses  of 
defence.  Shere  Klian  willingly  assented,  and  made  over 
to  him  three  hundred  of  his  own  men.  Martin  used 
these  men  not  only  as  soldiers,  but  colonists.  He  gave 
each  a  piece  of  land,  and  encouraged  them  to  build 
houses,  and  to  employ  themselves  profitably  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tissues  and  other  arti(*les  for  export. 

For  some  time  every^thing  went  on  well,  and  the  settle- 
ment continued  to  increase  in  prosperity.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  peace  and  tranquillity  were  rare  in 
India ;  and  the  turn  of  Pondichery  came  at  last.  In  1676, 
Sevajee,  having  in  the  four  preceding  years  possessed 
himself  of  many  places  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  been 
crowned  King  of  the  MahratUis,  proceeded  to  Golconda, 
and,  after  having  made  an  alliance  with  its  ruler  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  territories  during  his  absence, 
poured  like  a  torrent  on  the  Carnatic.  In  May  1677,  he 
pas.-ed  by  Madras,  then  occupied  by  the  English,  and 
appeared  before  Giiigee,  regarded  as  inacces<<ible.  Giiigce, 
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however,  surrendered,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  previous     chap. 

undersUinding  with  the  commander.     Proceeding  farther  . , r 

south,  he  was  met  by  Martin's  friend,  Shere  Khan,  at  the  1677. 
head  of  five  thousand  horse,  but  Sliere  Khan  was  defeated 
and  Uiken  prisoner.  Sevajee  then  invested  Vellore,  took 
Arni,  and  threatcMied  to  overwiiehn  the  settlement  es- 
Uiblished  by  the  Fren(*h,  on  tlie  ground  of  their  being 
dependents  of  his  enemy  Shere  Khan. 

The  situation  was  critical.  Martin's  three  hundred 
soldier-manufartnrei's  were  iK»werless  in  such  an  emer- 
g<Mi(*y,  even  supiK)rteil  as  they  would  have  bc*en  by  the 
entire  European  connnunity.  llesistance,  therefore,  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  Martin  had  before  dealt  with 
Asiatics,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  one  argument 
against  whi<*h  few  of  them  were  proof.  For  greater  se- 
curity, however,  he  took  the  precaution,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  send  all  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Company  by  sea 
to  Madras.  lie  then  requested  one  of  the  i)etty  native 
ehiefuiins  in  his  neighboiuhood,*  wlio  had  made  his  own 
sul)misM<m  to  the  irresistible  Mahratta,  to  represent  his 
]H»rfe(rt  readiness  to  acknowU^dge  the  authority  of  Si^vajee, 
and  to  pav  the  lurossarv  sums  for  a  Iici»iise  to  trade  in 
his  dominions.  This  n*que>t,  tircompanied  by  a  handsome 
<»Hi*ring,  did  not  fail  of  success,  fcfevajct',  never  v(»r}'  U^ 
ri'ady  to  attark  KurojK^ans,  had,  on  this  oeoasion,  no 
jHTsonal  animosity  to  gratify,  and  he  granttil  all  that 
was  a.sked  of  him  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  French 
should  tiike  no  part  against  him  in  militar}'  openitions. 
The  negotiation  was  scarce! v  tenninatinl,  when  the  news 
of  the  invasion  of  Cfolconda  by  the  Moguls  called  him 
away  in  a  northerly  diri»ction,  and  Pomhcher}'  was  the 
saft-r  for  the  dangi*r  that  had  threatened  it. 

AftiT  this,  afliiirs  went  on  for  some  time  quietly.  Hut 
sub-»er|u<'iitly  to  the  invasion  of  ;!?evajee,  SIhtc  Khan,  the 
oM  friend  and  prote«iur  of  the  ri^iuLf  M*ttleinent,  appt»ars 

*  (Hiyon  ii]w».ik-t  of  him  .1.4  a  Uriilimiu  ll\ii:^  in  I^onilit'licry :  )i«>  wn.**  |<rii- 
InOiIv  n  AtunU  Inii'ttwiur. 
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CHAP,    to  liave  been  engajred  in  constant  warfare,  and  it  was  a 


I 


warfe,re  that  did  not  always  end  in  success.  It  became 
1689.  therefore  an  object  to  the  French  that  he  should  repay, 
whikt  yet  he  was  able,  the  sums  that  had  been  advanced 
to  him  in  1674,  amountmg  to  eight  thousand  rupees.  To 
him  therefore,  in  a  friendly  manner,  Martin  signified  his 
^^  wishes.  Shere  Khan,  unable  to  pay,  granted  him,  instead, 
7^  the  revenue  of  the  lands  in  the  district  of  Pondichery,  and 
made  the  cession  of  that  place  itself  absolute,  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  very  advantageous  to  French  interests. 
Thus  secure  of  a  fixed  revenue,  Martin  began  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever  to  carry  out  his  improvements.  Ilis 
sixty  Europeans  had  been  reduced  to  thirty-four;  but  he 
did  not  despair.  He  continued  to  build  houses,  maga- 
zines, and  stores;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1G89,  he 
obtained  Ukewise,  though  with  much  difficulty,  the  per- 
mission of  Sambajee,  son  of  Sevajee,  to  make  of  the 
defences  he  had  erected  a  regular  fortification.* 

In  that  year,  however,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  appeared  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  repair  the  fault  they  had 
committed  in  1G74,  when  they  granted  the  French  a  free 
retreat  from  St.  Thoind  The  prosperity  of  Pondichery 
alarmed  them.  The  occasion  was  projntious.  The  French 
navy  was  too  mucli  occupied  in  Europe  to  be  able  to 
""^-  assist  its  possessions  on  the  Coromandel  coast — which, 
indeed,  liad  been  systematically  neglected  from  the  outset. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  contmry,  had  a  strong  force  in  the 
Easteni  Si'as ;  and,  free  from  all  fear  of  opposition,  they 
resolved  to  use  it  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  young  French 
settlement  at  Pondichery. 
1693.  In  a(*cordance  with  these  views,  a  fleet  of  nineteen  siiil 

of  the  line,  exclusive  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels, 
appeared  before  Pondioheiy  at  the  end  of  August  1093. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  imiK)sing  armaments  that  had  ever 

*  It  is  a  tradition  of  Pnndicli(*ry    cnrrii'd   out   bv   a   Capuchin   monk, 
that  tlie.'H'  defi'uco:^  wen*  plnnned  and     Father  I^uis. 
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sailed  on  the  Indian  seas.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  chap. 
European  troops,  and  two  thousand  European  sailors,  - — ^ — ' 
besides  some  native  Cingalese  in  Dutch  pay;  it  had  1^^^- 
sixt^H^n  brass  guns,  six  mortars,  and  a  siege  tniin.  Never- 
theless, scarcely  siitisfied  with  their  own  means,  the 
Dutch  had  previously  written  to  Ram  Raja,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Sambajee,  had  been  appointed  Regent  of  the 
Mahratt4is,  offering  to  buy  from  him  the  district  of  Pon- 
dichery.  The  reply  of  Riun  Raja  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. *  The  French,'  he  said, '  fairly  purchased  Pondichery,  \jc 
and  |)aid  for  it  a  valuable  consideration ;  and  therefore 
all  the  money  in  the  world  would  never  tempt  me  to 
dislodge  them.'*  But  when  the  Dutch  fleet  appeared 
before  Pondichery,  the  high-souled  Mahratta  was  no 
longer  able  to  exert  his  influence  in  their  favour.  lie 
wjis  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Gingee,  on  the  capture  of 
which  Aurungzebe  had  set  his  heart  The  surrounding 
country  fell  during  this  siege  under  the  influence  of  the 
preponderating  |)ower  of  the  Moguls,  and  these  did  not 
hesitate,  on  an  appUcation  from  the  Dutch,  to  sell  to 
tliem  the  district  of  Pondicher}'  for  fifty  thousiind  pagodas, 
and  even  to  detach  a  body  of  men  to  support  them. 

To  resist  this  formidable  attack,  Martin  had  literally 
no  resources.  The  French  Company,  on  tiiking  stock  in 
108  i,  had  bc*en  terribly  alarmed  by  finding  that,  instead 
of  gaining  by  their  commercial  enterprises,  they  had 
actually  lost  one-half  of  their  capital.  They  were  there- 
fore little  in  the  moiKl  to  send  out  any  material  assistance 
to  Martin,  es|Kvially  as  they  had  all  along  regarded  his 
undertaking  as  fc»Il)ardy  and  impracticable.  Martin  had 
Ix^'ii  therefore  from  the  very  outset  left  to  himself.  We 
have  seen  what  he  had  accomplished ;  how  he  had  built 
aiul  fortified  a  town,  establisheil  a  trade,  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives,  princes  as  well  as  |)eople,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  enduring  proiiKjrity.     And  now  all 

*  Mcrooin*  Atai'^  leu  Archi\ej»  dc  la  Compftgnie  des  ludis ;  DufTd  Ilintory 
uf  Uie  .MalirattaA. 
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CHAP,  this  promising  fabric  wiis  to  be  overthrown.  In  the 
> — ^ — '  course  of  one  of  those  contests,  in  which  the  country  was 
1693.  always  engaged,  his  native  allies  were  temporarily  on  the 
losing  side.  From  them,  therefore,  he  could  expect  no 
assistance.  He  had  six  guns,  thirty  or  forty  Europeans, 
and  some  three  or  four  hundred  natives,  and  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Ueet  and  army  strong  enough  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  European  settlements  in  India. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  day  for  Martin  when  he  beheld 
this  storm  breaking  over  his  head,  and  destroying  the 
tangible  evidences  of  his  wise  and  skilful  poUcy.  Never- 
theless, he  brought  to  bear  against  it  all  the  resources  of 
a  mind  habituated  to  calm  and  cool  judgment.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  move  the  idlers  out  of  the  town, 
and  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  Dutch, 
however,  gave  him  no  respite.  They  landed  their  troops 
at  the  end  of  August,  cut  him  off  at  once  from  the  inland 
and  from  the  sea,  and  plied  their  attack  with  such  energy 
that,  on  September  6,  having  then  offered  a  resistance  of 
twelve  days'  duration,  Martin  had  no  hopes  of  being  able 
to  prolong  the  defence,  and  demanded  a  parley.  This 
resulted  in  a  capitulation,  signed  on  September  8,  and 
consisted  of  thirteen  articles,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
that  the  place  should  be  given  up  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company ;  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  fill 
the  honours  of  war ;  that  the  native  soldiers  should  re- 
tire whither  they  pleased  ;  but  that  the  French  should 
be  sent  to  Europe,  either  that  year  or  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  These  conditions  were  implicitly  complied 
with.* 

Thus  ended,  apparently  for  ever,  the  attempt  of  the 
French  to  establish  themselves  permanently  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  Of  all  the  efforts  ever  made  by  that  nation 
to  form  a  settlement  in  India,  this  one  had  been  under- 
taken under  the  most  gloomy  auspices,   and    with  the 

•  Mi^moire  dans  Ics  Archives  de  la  Conipagnic  dea  Inden,  in  which  tho 
capitulation  is  given  in  full. 
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smallest  resources ;  and  yet  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture    chap. 
of  Pondichery,  it  had  succeeded   the  best.     Formed  of  -- 


the  remnant  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Thome,  composed  ori-  ^^^^* 
ginally  of  but  sixty  Europeans,  never  regularly  reinforced, 
but  receiving  only  stray  additions,  it  had  not  only  main- 
tained itself  for  seventtHjn  years,  but  it  had  made  itself 
respected  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  What  it  had 
acci)m})lislied  in  its  internal  arrangements,  we  have  al- 
ready recorded.  As  we  ponder  over  the  story  of  these 
seventeen  years  of  occupation,  the  question  cannot  but 
arise,  how  it  was  that  this  handful  of  men,  left  to  them- 
selves, accomplished  so  much,  whilst  other  expeditions, 
upon  which  all  the  resources  of  the  Company  had  been 
so  exuberantly  lavished,  failed  so  signally.  We  can  only 
rei)ly  by  i>ointing  to  the  character  of  the  leader.  Ever}'- 
thing  was  due  to  Francois  Martin.  His  energ)',  his  per- 
severance, his  gentleness  with  the  natives,  his  fair  dealing, 
fonned  the  real  foundations  of  Pondichery.  Never  was 
there  an  adventurer — if  adventurer  he  can  be  called — 
who  was  more  pure-handed,  who  looked  more  entirely 
after  the  interests  of  France,  and  less  after  his  own.  In 
this  respect  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  Caron.  Caron 
was  avaricious,  gra^^ping,  jealous  of  others'  reputation. 
Martin  was  single-minded,  liberal,  large-hearted,  without 
a  thought  of  envy  or  jealousy,  and  a  true  jxitriot  J>uch 
are  the  men  who  found  empires,  and  who  are  the  true 
glorj*  of  their  countiy !  The  foundations  which  Martin 
laid  were  not,  it  is  true,  destined  to  be  sunnounted  by 
an  imperial  edifice,  but  they  only  just  missed  that  honour. 
That  they  were  worthy  of  it  is  his  glorj- ;  that  those  that 
followed  him  failed,  can  reflect  nothing  upon  him.  We 
see  him  now  with  all  his  hopes  ba(lk»tl,  his  seventeen 
yi*ars  of  cxpecUxtion  destroyed,  a  poor  man,  sailing  to 
Tmnce  with  nothing  to  show  as  the  rc^sult  of  all  his 
lalxmrs.  Was  there  indeed  nothing  ?  Aye,  if  experience 
of  a  distant  countrv,  if  su(*ri»ssful  manaj/cment  of  mankind, 
if  the  abilitv  to  make  for  one*s  self  resources, — if  thest*l>e 
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CHAP,  nothing,  Martin  retunied  to  his  country  destitute  indeed. 
' — ^* — '  But  in  that  age  such  acquirements  were  more  highly  con- 
1693.  sidered  than  they  sometimes  are  now ;  and  no  long  time 
elapsed  before  Martin  was  to  feel  that  they  had  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  his  country  to  an  extent  that 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  losses  of  1693,  and  to  rebuild 
on  the  old  foundation  a  power  whose  reputation  was  to 
endure. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  record  the  further 
attempts  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
southern  Coromandel  coast,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
glance  at  their  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  their  establishment  at 
Surat.*  This  was  strengthened  in  the  year  1672  by  the 
transfer  to  it  of  the  head  authority  from  Madagascar, — 
the  Com})any's  settlements  in  which  were  abandoned  in 
that  year,  and  Madagascar  nominally  transferred  to  the 
French  crown.f  Some  of  the  Madagascar  settlers  pro- 
ceeded, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Isle  of  Mascarenhas, 
afterwards  known  as  Bourbon  ;  others  came  on  to  Surat. 
But  the  establishment  at  Surat  did  not  prosper.  The 
wretched  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  parent  Company 
naturally  affected  their  servants,  and  prevented  them  from 
carr}'ing  on  trade  with  the  vigour  or  success  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  English.     Politically,  the  location  there  of  tlje 

*  Grant  DufF  records  Uiat  when  nation;  and,  considering  that  on  thb 

Surat  waa  plunderi'd  for  the  ►ecnnd  occasion  Sevajee's  force  confisted  of 

time    by  Sevajfc   (Oct.  .*5rd,  1070),  fifteen  thousand  picked  troops,  whilxt 

*  the  Knjrli«h,  as  (»n  the  first  occasion,  the  French  were  few  in  numbers,  and 

defended     themselves     successfully,  occupied  a  weak  position,  it  is  scarcely 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Streinir-  astonishing  that  th<*y  entered  into  an 

ham  Masters,  and  killetl  many  of  tne  engagement  which  secured  to  them 

Miihrattas  ;  the  Dutch  factory,  being  their  pn)perty.     The  plunder  of  the 

in  a  retired  quarter,  was  not  molested;  Tartar  pn  nee  can  scarcely  be  cona- 

hut  the  Fn-nch  purchased  an  igno-  dered  a  consequence  of  this  engage- 

miniouH  neutrality  by  pennitting  Se-  ment.     Surat  was  for  three  days  in 

vajee's  troops  to  pass  through  their  the  p<w<sessiou   of  Sevajee's  troops  ; 

factory  t4»  attack  an  unfortunate  Tar-  and   the  Tartar  prince  would   have 

tar  princi*,  who  wiis  on  his  return  been  plundered   under  any  drcum- 

fn>ni  an  ♦•mhaMMy  to  M«*cca.*  stances. 

I^niominiouMy  a>oiding  a  combat  t  IrUiict  Louis  XI V.  12th  Xovem- 

is  not   charactirie»tic  of  the  French  ber  107 1. 
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A\ctory  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  French,  and  its  com-  chap. 
nicrcial  vahie  lessened  with  the  rising  importance  of  Pon-  *- 
dichery  and  Chandemagore.  For  many  years  therefore  ,  ^''^^• 
the  trade  at  Surat  languished,  and  the  place  was  finally 
abandoned  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  abandoned,  however,  in  a  manner  little  creditable 
to  the  French  Company.  Their  agents  left  behind  them 
debts  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  such  was  the  effect  on 
the  native  merchants  that,  when  a  few  years  aftenvards 
(1714)  a  company,  formed  at  St.  Malo,  despatched  ships 
to  trade  at  Surat,  the  ships  were  seized  and  sequestered 
on  ar(*ount  of  the  debts  of  the  French  India  Company, 
with  which  that  of  St  Malo  was  in  no  way  connected.  In 
dealing  with  the  French  intercourse  with  this  place  we 
have  advanced  beyond  the  main  point  of  the  narrative ; 
but  it  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  we  shall  have  little 
further  occasion  to  make  any  reference  to  Surat. 

The  French  factory  at  Masulii)atam  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  founded  by  the  Persian  Marcara,  in  16G9,  under  a 
patent  obtained  from  the  King  of  Golconda.  Its  trade  at 
the  outset  was  extremely  nourishing  ;  but  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  St.  Thome,  by  the  aid,  it  will  be  re- 
membensl,  of  the  Golconda  army,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
its  pros|)erity.  It  exerted  for  a  long  time  after  little  poli- 
tical influence  on  the  march  of  affairs.  It  revived,  how- 
ever, with  the  rise  of  Pondicher}\  In  1G03,  the  Fn»nch 
obtaintnl  permission  to  build  a  square,  which  is  still  in 
exi>tencc,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  France  Peti, 
Masulipatam  became  latcT  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  minor  French  si»ttlements.  To  the  circumstances 
conncH*ted  with  its  rise  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
further  on. 

In  the  year  1003,  Shaista  Khan,  the  maternal  uncle  of 
the  EmjK'ror  Aurungzebe,  having  lK»en  driven  out  of  the 
IK*kkan,  and  compi'lled  to  llee  for  his  life  by  Sevajee, 
whom  he  bad  b(*en  scMit  to  repn»ss,  was  ap|>ointed,  to 
<*ompensate  him  for  his  humiliation,  Vicen»y  of  Ik^ngal. 
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CHAP.     It  was  during  his  viceroyalty  *  that  a  French  fleet  entered 
the  Hooghly,  and  disembarked  a  body  of  settlers  at  tlie 


1693.  ^y^^illage  of  Chandernagore.  This  village  was  ceded  to 
liose  settlers  by  an  edict  of  Aurungzebe  in  1688.  Eight 
years  later,  Sobha  Singh,  a  landed  proprietor  of  Burdwan, 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  Ibrahim 
Khan,  the  successor  of  Shaista  Khan,  and  rallying  to  his 
standard  the  Orissa  Aflghans  and  other  malcontents, 
plundered  Hooghly,  and  carried  devastation  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  European  settlements.  In  this  crisis,  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  traders  pressed  upon  the 
Viceroy  the  necessity  of  their  being  peniiittcHl  to  fortify 
their  respective  settlements — a  favour  which  had  been 
before  asked  and  refused.  The  Viceroy  would  only  tell 
them  in  reply  to  provide  for  tlieir  own  safety.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  tacit  permission  to  fortify,  and  was  acted 
upon  accordingly.  Neverthelass,  the  French  at  Chander- 
nagore never  attempted  to  be  anything  more  than  traders. 
For  a  long  time  their  efforts  in  that  respect  were  not  very 
successful.  All  Freifch  writers  speak  of  their  trade  there, 
for  many  years,  as  languishing.  By  letters  patent,  dated 
February  1701,  Chandernagore,  with  the  other  French 
possessions  in  the  Indies  (Balasore,  Kassimbazar — an 
offshoot  from  Chandernagore — and  Masulipatam),  wjis 
])laced  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  rondichery. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  nearly  thirty  years  later  that  the 
trade  received  an  impulse  which  converted  Chandernagore 
into  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  settlements  of  the  Coni- 
])any.  To  that  change  and  its  causes  we  shall  refer  at  the 
proper  time.  The  factor)^  at  Balasore  was  insignificant, 
and  was  virtually  abandoned  at  an  early  period. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  of  all  the  i)laces  in  India  in 
which  tlie  French  had  made  a  settlement,  Pondicherj' was 
in  \iV,)o  the  most  advanced  and  most  ])romising.  And 
now  tlicy  had   lost  Pondicher)'.     The  Dutch  knew  well 

•  Stowart,  in  lib*  IliMory  of  ToD^nl,  wivp  'about  Uic  year  1G70.* 
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the  value  of  their  conquest.     Its  situation,  sheltered  for    chap. 

nine  months  in  the  year  from  the  monsoon,  the  incon-   r — ' 

siderable  surf,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  little  river  ^^^^• 
falling  into  the  sea  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats, 
rendered  it  superior  as  a  settlement  to  any  other  place 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  They  therefore  determined  to 
make  it  worthy  to  be  the  capital  of  Dutch  India.  Their 
first  care  was  to  strengthen  its  defences.  They  built  new 
walls,  supported  by  bastions,  and  rendered  it  the  strongest 
fortress  possessed  by  an  European  power  in  Hindostan. 
They  endeavoured  also  to  cemqnt  their  relations  with  the 
natives,  and  to  esUiblish  with  them  the  same  cordial 
intercourse  which  had  existed  with  the  French.  It  was 
an  end  towards  which  they  strove  that,  as  in  their  wars 
with  the  Portuguese,  they  had  kept  the  fortified  places 
tliey  had  taken  from  them  in  India,  so,  after  this  contest 
with  the  French,  peace  when  it  came  might  once  more 
confirm  to  them  the  possession  of  their  Eastern  gains. 

Meanwhile,  Martin  and  his  companions  had  arrived  in 
Fnince.  The  rcvicption  they  met  with  was  encouraging.  The 
Minister  and  the  Directors  were  equally  j)leased  to  honour 
a  man  who  had  effected  so  much  with  so  little.  The  King 
himself  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazare.  On  the  other  hand,  his  descrip- 
tion of  Pondicher}'  and  it^j  advantages  imparted  vitaUty 
and  ex(*item(?nt  to  Directors  who  had  had  to  experience 
nothing  but  lo.*<ses.  They  began  for  the  first  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  place  which  they  had 
hitherto  so  neglected,  and  which,  owing  to  that  neglect, 
had  been  lost  to  them.  Just  then,  however,  nothing  could 
l>e  done.  France  was  fighting  single-handed  against 
tfjmin,  Germany,  England,  and  Holland  ;  and  of  these 
England  and  Holland  were  her  successful  rivals  in  the 
Indies.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for  peace. 

Peace  at  last  came.     On  September  21,*   1697,  the 

*  ^Ul  (UtM  gi\cfi  in  thitf  volume  are  according  to  the  new  st^le. 
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CHAP,  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  signed.  One  of  the  articles  of  tlia 
— r —  treaty  engaged  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  restitutioi 
1697.  ^f  j^jj  places  taken  on  both  sides,  both  in  and  out  o 
Europe  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  article  was  a  clause  ii 
which  the  fortress  of  Pondichery  was  particularly  men 
tioned,  with  an  especial  proviso,  that  its  fortification 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  that  it  should  be  deliverec 
up  in  its  then  condition. 

Pondichery  thus  recovered,  the  French  Company  re 
solved  that  it  should  not  easily  again  slip  from  thei 
possession.  JMartin  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  commanc 
of  the  place,  and  instructions  were  given  him  to  add  stil 
fiuther  to  its  strength.  It  was  agreed  to  reimburse  to  th 
Dutch  10,000  pagodas,  which  they  asserted  they  had  ex 
pended  on  the  fortifications.  A  squadron  was  at  the  sam 
time  sent  out  to  India,  having  on  board  two  hundred 
regular  troops,  several  engineers,  a  large  supply  of  railitar 
stores,  several  heavy  and  field  guns,  and  materials  ii 
abundance  for  the  use  of  the  settlement. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  Martin  commenced  th 
work  of  improvement.  lie  enlarged  and  strengthene( 
the  fortifications,  and  collected  a  garrison  of  between  sevei 
and  eight  hundred  Europeans ;  he  laid  out  a  plan  for  ! 
large  to\\Ti,  the  erection  of  which  he  commenced.  L 
little  more  than  a  year,  a  hundred  new  houses  had  beei 
erected,  and  the  place  presented  such  an  improved  ap 
pearance,  that,  it  is  stated,  a  person  who  had  only  seen  i 
in  1G93  would  not  have  recognised  it.  Nor  did  he  omi 
to  renew  his  relations  with  the  natives.  By  the  sam< 
course  of  gentleness  and  straightforward  dealing  which  h< 
had  formerly  followed,  he  attracted  them  in  great  number 
to  the  settlement,  so  much  so  that  on  his  death,  in  170C 
the  native  town  was  computed  to  contain  nearly  fort; 
thousand  inhabitant*^. 

We  have  stated  that  on  the  abandonment  of  iladagasca 
in  1G72,  the  supreme  French  authority  in  India  wa 
transferred  to  Surat.     But,  in  1701,  less  than  three  year 
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after  the  reoccupation  of  Pondichery,  the  trade  at  Surat    chap. 


I. 


had  become  so  unprofitable  that  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  ^ 
the  factory  at  that  place.  How  the  factory  was  abandoned,  ^^^7. 
we  have  already  seen.  But,  prior  to  that  not  very  cre- 
ditable episode,  letters  patent  had  been  issued,  by  which 
the  Superior  Council  of  the  Indies,  as  it  was  called,  was 
transferred  from  Surat  to  Pondichery,  and  this  place  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  Director  or  Governor-general,  with 
supreme  authority  over  the  other  French  factories  in  any 
part  of  India.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  Martin 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Superior  Council,  and 
Director-general  of  French  affairs  in  India.* 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  French  Company,  always 
badly  managed,  did  not  reap  much  advantage  from  the 
peace.  Unable,  from  paucity  of  funds,  to  fit  out  trading  .ift 
expeditions  of  their  own,  they  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  system  of  selling  trading  licenses  to  others. 
With  funds  and  good  management  in  Paris,  and  a  Martin 
at  Pondichery,  the  French  might  have  established  a  trade 
in  India,  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  destroy, 
and  which  would  have  immensely  aided  the  ambitious 
projects  of  some  of  the  successors  of  Martin.  But  at  the  ] 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  resources  of  the  I 
French  Company  were  nearly  exliausted.  They  struggled  ^—- 
on,  indeed,  by  means  of  the  i?hifTts  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, for  some  time  longer.  But  the  material  aid  which 
they  afforded  to  the  settlement  at  Pondichery  was  of  tlie 
slightest  description.  The  traders  who  purchased  their  li- 
censes made  fortunes ;  whilst  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
which  granted  those  licenses  were  just  able  by  their  sale  to 
realise  sufScient  to  keep  their  servants  from  starving.  This 
was  an  immense  misfortune  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  were  being  inanage<l  in  Indiii  by  a  man  of 
conspicuous  abiUty  and  of  rare  integrity.  Whilst  the  town 
of  Pondichery  was  increasing,  and  its  native  inhabitants 

*  L«tten  patent  mgroed  by  Tx>uu  XIV.,  dated  February  1701. 
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1706. 
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CHAP,  continued  enormously  to  augment,  merely  by  reason  of 
> — ^ — '  tlie  good  government  that  they  found  there,  the  connexion 
1701.  yf\\)^  the  parent  Company  was  becoming  every  day  more 
precarious  and  uncertain,  and  the  Superior  Council  could 
not  but  fear,  that,  like  Madagascar  and  Surat,  the  time 
would  shortly  arrive  when  Pondichery  too  would  be 
abandoned. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  uncertain  position,  Martin 
died — December  30,  1706.  Upon  the  plot  of  ground 
which  he  had  occupied  just  thirty-two  years  before  with 
sixty  men,  there  had  risen  up  under  his  auspices  a  large 
and  flourishing  town.  He  himself,  its  founder,  had  not 
only  amassed  no  riches,  but  he  died  poor — poor  but 
honoured.  He  had  devoted  all  his  energies,  ])rivate  as 
well  as  public,  to  his  country.  Pondichery,  at  his  death, 
although  still  in  its  infancy  as  a  city,  had  an  air  of  pro- 
sperity which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  There  was  a 
fine  palace  for  the  Governor,  built  of  brick,  and  other 
houses  and  shops  of  the  same  material.  Keeping  in  view 
the  rising  importance  of  the  city  he  had  founded,  Martin 
had  been  careful  to  lay  out  the  streets  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  who  built  houses  could  not  but  contribute  to 
its  regularity  and  beauty.  The  fruit  of  his  excellent  rules 
was  fully  realised  in  the  time  of  his  successors,  and  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

Nearly  t(;n  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Dutch  had  re- 
stored Pondichery,  and  they  had  been  years  of  peace  and 
growing  prosperity.  The  French  enjoyed  in  those  days 
a  great  reputation  at  the  couits  of  the  various  native 
-princes  for  qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  they  were 
wont  to  display  in  Euro})e.*  The  power  and  resources 
of  France,  the  sacredness  of  the  })er8ons  of  her  sons,  were 
subjects  which  the  French  in  India  never  dwelt  upon. 
They  were  careful,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay  the  utmost 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince  with  whom  they 
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were  brought  in  contact,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  his  con-  chap. 
fidence  by  a  recognition  of  his  power  and  authority.  ^ — ^ — - 
Their  poHcy,  in  fact,  was  to  adapt  themselves  as  much  as  ^^^^• 
possible  to  native  habits,  whilst  not  departing  from  those 
strict  principles,  an  adherence  to  which  alone  can  beget 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  the  ruler  of  Pondichery  had 
something  to  repair,  for  the  discreditable  departure  from  ^^ 
Sunit  luid  materially  affected  French  credit.  Though  it 
was  left  unavoidably  to  the  successors  of  Martin  to  atone 
for  that  blot,  yet,  by  the  fairness  of  his  own  dealings,  he 
brought  his  relations  with  the  natives  to  such  a  point,  that 
he  and  his  French  were  not  only  trusted,  but  personally 
esteemed  and  regarded.  In  this  way  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  that  intimate  connexion  with  native  powers, 
which  the  most  illustrious  of  his  successors  used  with  such 
elfect  to  build  up  a  French  empire  in  India.  Perhaps  it 
was,  that,  left  so  long  to  his  own  resources  in  the  presence 
of  (Contending  powers,  any  one  of  which  was  strong  enough 
to  destroy  him,  he  deemed  a  p<Micy  of  concihation  his  only 
safe  policy.  But,  even  in  tliat  case,  to  him  the  credit  is 
undoubtedlv  due  of  bein*'  able  to  dive  so  well  into  the 
chani(*ter  of  the  natives  as  to  use  them  for  his  owm  pur- 
pose's by  seeming  to  defer  to  their  wislies  ;  to  turn  the 
attack  of  Sc»vaj(H»  into  a  claim  for  Mahnitta  protection, 
and  to  convert  the  loan  to  8here  Khan  liodi  into  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  fixed  and  peq)etual  revenue. 

It  is  a  remarkabli?  result,  t<K>,  of  Martin  s  skilful  policy 
that  the  progress  of  Pondichery  caused  neither  envy  nor 
a|>prelieiLsi()n  to  any  of  the  native  rulers  of  the  countr}% 
It  is  a  result  which  can  only  be  {U>crilH*d  to  the  confidence 
which  that  policy  had  inspired.  The  guns  on  the  ram- 
parts were  n^garded,  not  as  threatening  to  a  native 
jH)wer,  but  as  a  means  of  defence  against  one  of  the  rival 
nations  of  KuroiK*.  When  a  native  prince  visitiul  Pon- 
dirluTy,  he  was  receivcHl  its  a  friend ;  he  was  carefully 
waitcMl  ui>on  ;  he  was  presscnl  to  stiiy.  The  idea  of  re-, 
garding  tlie  nativt*s  as  enemies  was  never  suffered  by  any 
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CHAP,  chance  to  appear.  Acknowledging  them  as  the  lords 
— ^ —  paramount  of  the  country,  the  French  professed  to  regard 
1706.  themselves  as  their  best  tenants,  their  firmest  well-wishers. 
Pondichery  rose,  therefore,  without  exciting  a  single  feel- 
ing of  distrust.  It  was  freely  resorted  to  by  the  most 
powerful  princes  and  nobles  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
good  offices  of  the  French  were  not  seldom  employed  to 
mediate  in  cases  of  dispute.  Thus  it  happened  that  they 
gained  not  only  toleration  but  friendship  and  esteem. 
They  were  the  only  European  nation  which  the  natives 
regarded  with  real  sympathy.  Evidences  of  this  regard 
were  constantly  given ;  that  it  was  real,  subsequent  events 
fiiUy  proved. 

This  cordial  imderstanding  with  the  children  of  the 
soil — the  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a 
French  India — was,  with  much  more  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  work  of  that  Martin  whom  the  latest*  French 
account  of  French  India  dismisses  in  half  a  dozen  lines. 
Was  it  his  fault  that  his  successors  risked  and  lost  that 
which  he  had  secured  with  so  much  care,  with  so  much 
energy,  with  so  much  prudence  ?  The  most  fervent  ad- 
mirers of  Dupleix,  the  most  determined  defenders  of 
Lally,  the  most  prejudiced  partisans  of  Bussy,  cannot 
asseit  that.  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  very  facihty  of 
Martin's  success  opened  out  to  the  most  ambitious  of  his 
successors  that  splendid  vision  of  supreme  domination 
which  is  especially  alluring  to  those  who  feel  within 
themselves  the  possession  of  great  powers?  To  answer 
that  question,  we  must  turn,  in  an  inquiring  spirit,  tc> 
their  careers. 

*  iDde,  par  M.  X.  Raymond. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE    PERPETUAL   COMPANY    OP   THE    INDIES. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Frani^ois  Martin  the  fifty    chap. 
years'  monopoly  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  granted  >-   /  - 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1GG4,  came  t<^  an  end.     It  was  indeed     1714. 
time.     For  several  years  the  Company  had  been  unable, 
in   consequence   of  its    numerous    debts    and  its  want  -^ 
of  funds,  to  use  the  privileges  with  which  it  had  Ixjen 
invested   for  its  own  advantage.      Even  so  far  back  as 
1082,  being  unable  to  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  goods  ^-' 
wherewith  to  load  its  vessels,  it  had  pennitted  private 
speculators  to  forward  merchanchse  to  India,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  such  merchandise  should  be  despatched  on 
board  the  vessels  of  tlie  Company,  and  that  it  should  be 
paid  for  as  freight.     In  1708,  it  allowed  a  M.  Creuzat  to 
e<|ui|)  two  vessels  under  the  name  of  the  Comjmny,  cm 
condition  that  he  should  pay  it  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  sum  reahsed  by  the  sale  of  his  wares,  and  two  per 
cent,  on  the  prixluct  of  the  captures   his  vessc»ls  might 
make  lx*yond  the  Line.     The  Company  reserved  to  itself 
at  the  wnne  time  the  right  of  retaining  for  its  agents  in 
India  ten  tons  of  the  wares  of  Pondichery  for  the  return 
voyage.     These  expeilients,  however,  failed  to  produce 
such  a  retuni  as  wc^uld  enable  the  Company  either  to 
pay  it^  debts  or  to  re-enter  u|K)n   its  legitimate  trade. 
To  such  an  extent  did  resources  fail,  that,  in  1712,  two 
years  l)efore  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  the  Company 
was  cx)mj)elled  to  abandon  entirely  even  the  attempt  to 
dcsp-itch  vessels  to  the  Indies,  and  to  content  itself  with 
giving  up  its  riglit^^  in  this  respect  to  the  merchants  of 
St.  Malo,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pa}anent.     Thus 
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CHAP. 
II. 

1714. 


it  happened  that  when,  in  1714,  it  petitioned  the  King 
for  a  renewal  of  its  privileges,  it  was  actually  unable  to 
avail  itself  of  those  privileges,  but  maintained  a  hngering 
existence  solely  by  letting  them  out  to  others.* 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  this  state  of  things  re- 
acted on  Pondichery.  Wanting  money,  no  longer  even 
receiving  ships  belonging  to  the  parent  Company,  the 
first  successors  of  Martin,  MM.  Dulivier  and  Hebert,f 
had  been  able  to  do  but  very  httle.  The  carrying  trade 
passed  gradually  from  their  hands  into  the  hands  of  other 
merchants  and  companies,  and  from  this  time  to  1722, 
tlie  commerce  and  credit  of  Pondichery  alike  continued 
to  decline.  The  debts  contracted  at  Surat  remained 
unpaid,  and  this  foct  alone  was  suflScient  to  affect  the 
credit  of  the  town  to  which  the  Government  had  been 
transferred  from  that  place.  It  was  a  hard  time  indeed 
for  those  agents  of  a  bankrupt  Company.  They  strove 
nevertheless  to  do  what  they  could  to  second  even  the 
paltry  efforts  which  the  Directors  made  from  time  to 
time  to  increase  their  trade.  But  it  was  in  vain.  For- 
tunately during  the  entire  period  they  were  left  unmo- 
lested by  the  native  Powers.  Though  all  India  resounded 
with  the  clash  of  arms  that  followed  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  though  warlike  operations 
were  taking  place  in  the  Dekkan  and  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  Pondicliery  remained  unthreatened.  It  was  a 
period  indeed  wliicli  a  rich  parent  Company  in  France, 
supported  by  active  agents  on  the  coast,  miglit  have  used 
with  immense  advantage  to  French  interests.  But  under 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  fortunate  for 
Pondicheiy,  neglected  and  impoverished,  that  she  w^as 


•  Ilistoire  des  Indes  Orientales, 
par  ^I.  I'Abbe  Guy  on. 

t  M.  Dulivier  succeeded  Martin  on 
January  1,  1707,  but  continued  as 
(iovernor  only  till  the  arrival  of  le 
Chevalier  H«$bert  in  July  1708.  Hu- 
bert continued  to  administer  the 
affUirs  of  the  colony  till  October  171.% 


when  Dulivier  re-aasunied  the  office. 
He  held  it  for  nearly  two  years,  when 
he  was  again  succeeded  by  Ili5bert, 
who  continued  aa  Ciovemor  till  Au- 
jrust  19,  UIH.—Kvtntct  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Company ^  forwartled 
hy  M,  Bontempa, 
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able,  for  the  fourteen  years  that  followed  the  death  of    ohap. 

.II 
Martin,  to  drag  on  a  feeble  existence,  hoping  for  better  -^-r^^ — ' 

times.  There  was  little  in  that  interval  to  call  for  the  ^7^^- 
remark  of  the  historian.  The  interest  of  the  period  is 
rather  concentrated  in  the  change  that  took  place  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  parent  Company,  and  which,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourteen  years  we  have  alluded  to,  enabled 
the  rulers  of  Pondichery  to  make  a  real  start  in  the  race 
for  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  propose  therefore  to 
return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  Europe. 

That  Company  had  in  1714  applied,  as  we  have 
aheady  stated,  for  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  which 
would  lapse  in  that  year.  The  state  of  its  affiiirs  was 
well  known  to  the  mercantile  world  of  France  as  well 
as  to  tlu»  Ministers,  and  a  strong  opinion  was  expresse<l 
ajrainst  the  policy  of  granting  to  the  Company  privileges 
of  which  it  could  only  make  use  by  transferring  them  to 
others.  But  notwithstanding  public  opinion,  in  those 
(lays  feebly  expressed,  the  Directors  had  sufficient  in- 
ttTest  to  carry  their  point.  On  September  29,  1714,  a 
lioyal  edict  was  issued,  directing  the  continuance  to  the 
Company  for  ten  years  of  all  it^  privileges,  dating  from 
Janujir}'  1st,  1715,  with  the  sole  pnniso,  that  thence- 
forth, one-tenth  of  the  product  of  the  captures  made  by 
the  Company's  vessels  beyond  the  Line  should  revert  to 
the  Great  Admiral  of  Fraiu^e. 

It  appeared  then  that  for  another  ten  years  the  affairs 
of  French  India  were  doomed  to  languish,  and  perhaps 
even  to  peri>h  of  atrophy.  But  on  September  1,  1715, 
an  event  (wcumxl  which  changed  for  a  time  the  current 
of  afliiii-s  in  Fnuice  and  her  dependencies.  On  that  day 
liouis  XIV.  died,  Icjiving  behind  him  a  public  debt  of  _- 
2J12,(M)(),()00  francs,  and  the  revenue  mortgaged  for 
years  to  come.  Miseiy  and  disease  reigiunl  amongst  the 
p<>|>ulation,  commeree  and  industrj'  were  in  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  depression,  national  bankruptcy  appeared 
inevitable.     The  Due  d'Orleans,  brother  of  the  King,  mK>n 
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CHAP,  whom  had  devolved  the  office  of  Regent,  whilst  he  almost 
• — . — '  despaired  of  the  means  whereby  to  extricate  the  country 
1715.  from  the  calamity  by  which  it  was  threatened,  was  yet 
determined  to  resort  to  any  expedient  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  a  measure  so  ruinous  as  a  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Whilst  yet  meditating  on  the  courses  open  to 
him,  there  suddenly  appeared  in  Paris,  within  a  month 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  a  young  Scotchman  named 
Law,  who,  addressing  himself  to  the  Eegent,  declared  his 
abiUty  to  rescue  the  countr}'-  from  the  financial  abyss  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  to  restore  it  to  credit  and 
prosperity. 

To  understand  the  revolution  which  overtook  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  this  juncture,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Law,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Eegent.  In 
pursuance  of  his  demands  there  was  created,  by  letters 
patent  dated  May  2, 1716,  a  bank  of  deposit  and  discount, 
authorised  to  issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  in  coin  of 
the  current  value  of  the  day.  Tlie  capital  of  this  bank, 
styled  the  General  Bank,  consisted  of  6,000,000  francs,  in 
1,200  shares  of  5,000  francs  each,  payable  in  four  instal- 
ments, one-fourth  in  specie,  and  three-fourths  in  Govern- 
ment notes.  One  great  object  of  the  estabUshment  of  this 
bank  was  thus  to  relieve  the  public  credit,  by  accepting 
at  par,  for  the  payment  of  its  sharap,  Government  notes 
wliich  were  then  scarcely  saleable  at  70  or  80  per  cent, 
discount.  At  the  same  time  that  it  did  this  it  declared  its 
own  notes  payable  in  cash  to  the  bearer  at  the  current 
value  of  silver.  The  sudden  establishment  of  a  bank  on 
such  principles,  and  with  a  coni[)aratively  low  rate  of 
discount,  at  a  period  when  confidence  had  disappeared, 
had  an  electric  effect.  Instantly  there  was  a  strong  de- 
monstration in  its  favour,  and  a  rush  to  partake  of  the 
advantiiges  it  offered.  The  confidence  in  its  stability 
became  so  strong,  that,  although  it  possessed  a  capital  of 
but  six  milUons,  Law  saw  himself  enabled,  within  a  short 
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time  of  its  establishment,  to  issue  notes  to  the  value  of    chap. 

II 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions.     The  credit  of  the  bank  was  ' — A— ^ 

further  augmented  by  the  publication,  on  April  15, 1717,     ^717. 

of  a  decree,  which  commanded  all  the  agents  intrusted 

with  the  management  of  the  lloyal  revenues,  to  receive 

the  notes  of  the  bank  as  money,  and  to  cash  such  notes 

at  sight  to  the  extent  to  which  cash  was  available. 

The  success  of  the  bank  bad  already  greatly  relieved 
the  State  credit,  for  it  being  a  condition  of  the  purchase 
of  bank  shares  that  they  should  be  paid  for,  three-fourths 
in  Government  notes,  a  run  had  ensued  upon  these  se- 
curities, and  they  had  risen  greatly  in  favour.  The  revival 
of  credit  stimulated  the  other  industries  of  the  nation,  and 
commerce  and  trade,  shortly  before  so  depressed,  began 
to  resume  the  i)osition  natural  to  a  state  of  prosperity. 

But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  Its  success  stimulated 
Ijjiw  to  propose,  and  the  Regent  and  the  public  to  accept, 
tlie  more  speculative  schemes  which  were  formed  by  his 
tei»ming  brain.  The  district  of  Louisiana  in  North 
America,  discovered  in  1541,  and  traversed  by  M.  de 
Salle  in  1G82,  seemed  to  Law  to  offer  a  basis  upon  which 
tt)  erwt  a  si^heme  which  would  secure  immense  com- 
mercial advanUigc*s  to  France,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
her  finances.  The  idea  itself  was  not  new,  for  one  Antoine 
Croziit,  a  speculative  merchant,  had  already  attempted 
the  task  of  colonisation,  and  had  failed.  He  was  too 
willing  therefi>re  to  make  over  his  privileges  to  Law.  But 
if  the  idea  was  not  new,  the  treatment  proposed  by  Law 
was  startling  by  its  novelty.  lie  declared  it  would  l)e 
necessary  to  raise  a  Sovereign  Company,  rivalling  those 
of  England  and  Holland ,  and  depending  on  a  large  capi- 
tal. This  capital,  he  proposed,  should  be  not  less  than 
100,000,000  francs,  divided  into  200,000  shares  of  500 
francs  each,  payable  in  Government  notes.  As  these 
were  still  at  a  considerable  discount,  the  proposal  was 
regarded  with  wonder,  and  at  first,  with  some  distrust. 
Uut  Law  was  confident.    It  was  his  object  to  cauae  by 
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CHAP,    the  success  of  his  scheme  a  further  run  upon  the  Govern- 
' — ^ — '  ment  notes,  so  as  to  raise  them  to  par. 

1717.  The  scheme  was  presented  to  the  pubHc  in  August  1 717. 
Letters  patent,  bearing  that  date,  conferred  upon  the 
Company  of  the  West,  as  it  was  called,  for  twenty-four 
years,  the  privileges  of  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  trade 
with  Louisiana  and  Canada.  Every  right  of  the  citizen 
and  the  trader,  and  of  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  was 
comprised  in  these  privileges.  They  were  made  depen- 
dent solely  on  the  condition  of  rendering  fidelity  and 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  in  token  of  vassalage. 
But  though  presented  to  the  public  in  August  1717,  some 
time  elapsed  before  Law  saw  fit  to  take  the  scheme,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand,  and  to  push  it  into  public  favour. 
Measures,  hostile  to  himself  and  his  plans,  were  being 
hatched  at  the  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  M.  d'Argenson,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  and  the  Brothers  Paris.  He  deemed  it  more 
prudent  therefore  to  await  the  moment  when  he  could 
act  with  a  certainty  of  success. 

1718.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  the  contest 
of  the  llegent  with  the  Parlement  more  than  to  record 
the  state  of  practical  despotism  which  his  victory  esUi- 
blished.  Profiting  by  this  victory,  he  caused  to  be 
issued,  on  December  4,  1718,  a  royal  proclamation  by 
which  the  General  Bank  was  declared  attached  to  the 
State,  under  the  designation  of  the  Koyal  Bank,  with 
effect  from  January  1,  1719.  The  King,  i.e.  the  State, 
thus  became  security  for  the  notes.  The  change  was 
effected  by  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  twelve 
hundred  shares  which  constituted  the  original  capital  of 
the  bank.  These  shares  were  paid  for  in  cash.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  original  shareholders  had  paid  for 
each  share  of  5,000  francs  only  the  first  fourth  of  1,250 
fnincs  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  Government  notes, 
then  at  70  or  80  per  cent  discount.  The  transaction 
then   was    most   favourable   for   the    shareholders.      It 
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seemed  at  first  scarcely  so  for  the  State.      So  greatly     chap. 
indeed  did  the  notes  of  the  bank  multiply  that  Law  found  ^ — . — - 
it  would  be  impossible  to  act  up  to  the  rule  which  had     ^718, 
made  the  fortune  of  the  General  Bank,  and  which  pro- 
vided for  the  pa}Tnent  in  specie,  to  the  bearer,  of  the 
amount  of  the  note  at  the  current  value  of  silver.    Under 
his  auspices  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforth  the  amount 
represented  by  the  note  should  be  paid  in  *  livres  toumois 
of  a  fixed  and  unvarying  value  whatever  might  be  the 
after  variations  of  coined  money;'  and  that  only  notes 
under  GOO  fmncs  sliould  necessarily  be  paid  in  cash,  it 
being  optional  to  the  banker  to  give  change  for  notes 
alx)ve  that  amount  in  notes  or  cash,  as  he  might  consider 
most  convenient. 

This  interference  with  the  free  trade  of  currency,  this 
upsi'ttinj^  of  the  ladder  by  which  Law  had  made  his  first 
reputiition,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  mistake.  The 
(lenend  Bank,  however,  had  been  so  successful  a  project, 
that  the  public  were  j^Iow  to  perceive  the  error,  and 
before  it  could  be  exiK)sed,  Law  had  launched,  in  all 
earnestness,  that  commercial  and  financial  operation, 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subjec*t  of  our 
history.  We  have  alluded  to  the  formation  of  the  1719. 
CNmipany  of  the  West.  Pending  the  conversion  of  the 
(ii'iicral  into  the  Koyal  Bank,  Law  had  left  this  scheme, 
as  it  were,  to  itself,  and  the  shares,  consequently,  |)aid  for 
in  dcprei*iated  notes,  had  fallen  to  the  value  of  one-half, 
lie  then  suddenly  conceivetl  the  idea  of  uniting  to  this 
new  Company,  the  old  East  Lidia  Company  founded  by 
Colbert,  as  well  as  the  Companies  of  China  and  of 
Senegal,  neither  of  which  was  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. To  the  thus  united  Com|)any  would  fall,  he 
fondly  ho|HKl,  the  trade  of  France  with  the  East  as  well 
as  with  the  West.  The  Regent  entered  fully  into  the 
M*heme.  By  his  advice  a  royal  decree  wits  issued  dated 
May,  1711),  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  this  edict  the 
failure  of  the  Company  founded  by  Colbert  was  admitted 
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CHAP,  and  dwelt  upon ;  the  cessation  of  its  trade,  its  abandon- 
' — ^ —  ment  of  its  privileges  to  others,  were  adverted  to,  and 
^'^^^-  attributed  to  its  bad  management ;  the  continuation  of  its 
charter  for  ten  years,  by  the  late  King,  from  January  1, 
1715,  was  admitted :  '  but,'  the  edict  went  on  to  state, 
*  in  place  of  fulfilling  its  legitimate  duties  (the  payment 
of  its  debts),  the  Indians  have  carried  to  us  reiterated 
complaints  that  the  Company  will  pay  neither  interest 
—  nor  capital,  and  that  for  more  than  sixteen  years  it  has 
not  sent  any  vessel  to  Surat.'  After  a  further  reference 
to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  management,  the 
edict  continued  thus  :  *  We  have  considered  it  proper  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Kingdom  to  re-establish  and  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  French  with  the  Indies,  and  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  the  nation  by  paying  to  these 
people  the  debts  contracted  by  the  Company.  To  carry 
out  this  design  we  have  resolved  to  suppress  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  the  Companies  of  the  Indies  and  of 
China,  and  to  unite  them  to  that  of  the  West.'  After 
this  preamble  there  followed  twelve  decrees,  revoking 
the  privileges  of  the  old  Companies,  and  conferring  on 
the  Company  of  the  West  the  sole  right  of  commerce  to 
the  countries  east  of  the  Cape,  including,  besides  the 
African  Islands  and  the  Indian  Seas,  the  Red  Sea,  Persia, 
the  territories  of  the  Mogul,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  as  well 
as  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  seas  to  the  south.  To 
the  same  Company  was  hkewise  granted  possession  *  of 
the  lands,  islands,  forts,  houses,  magazines,  property 
movable  and  immovable,  revenues,  ships,  barks,  muni- 
tions of  war  and  provisions,  negroes,  animals,  mer- 
chandise, and,  in  fact,  everything  that  the  Companies  of 
India  and  China  have  been  able  to  conquer  or  acquire, 
or  which  has  been  conceded  to  them  in  France,  in  the 
Indies,  or  in  China,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  French, 
as  well  as  to  the  Indians,  all  the  lawful  debts  of  the 
Companies  of  India  and  of  China.'  The  commercial 
advantages  granted   to   the   new   Company  were   most 
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liberal.  It  was  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of  importing 
from  the  countries  indicated  all  products  not  prohibited 
in  France,  and  facilities  were  accorded  to  it  of  selhng  the 
prohibited  ai'ticles  to  foreign  countries.  By  the  11th 
decree  it  was  directed  that  thenceforth  the  Company 
should  be  styled  the  '  Company  of  the  Indies/  and  should 
assume  the  arms  of  the  Company  of  the  West. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  decrees  pro- 
mulgated on  this  occasion  related  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  this 
great  Company  should  be  raised.  The  part  of  the  sixth 
decree,  which  settled  this  point,  ran  thus :  *  We  have 
permitted  aud  do  permit  it  to  issue  new  shares  to  the 
value  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  for  in 
ready  money  only,  and  at  the  rate  of  550  francs  for  each 
share.  These  will  be  of  tlie  same  nature  as  the  100 
miUions  of  the  Company  of  the  West,  which  are  before 
the  public,  and  their  numbers  will  follow  immediately 
that  of  the  last  share  of  the  100  millions  ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ten  per  cent,  which  the  purchasers  will 
pay  above  the  par  value,  it  is  our  will  that  these  shares 
shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  others.' 

I-aw  had  thus  at  his  disposal  50,000  shares  of  the 
nominal  value  of  500  fnmcs  each,  but  for  which  the 
purchasers  were  required  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  value.  But  his  sclieme  comprehemled  something 
far  more  extensive  than  the  simple  project  indicated  in 
the  decree  from  whidi  we  have  quoted.  Just  prior  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Companies  he  had  gone  into  the 
market  and  had  lK)ught  up  all  the  shares  of  the  Company 
of  the  West  that  were  to  l)e  had.  This  pnx^eeding 
brought  them  up  to  par,  and  even  to  a  premium.  But  it 
was  after  the  amalgjimation  had  been  decreed  that  he 
made  his  great  coup.  Acting  under  his  influence,  the 
Begent  caused  to  be  daTctnl  on  June  20  ft)llowing,  that, 
to  insure  an  ecjual  chance  to  all,  without  favour  to  any, 
no  one  should  be  eligible  to  become  a  purchaser  of  tlie 
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CHAP,    new  shares,  who  did  not  possess  in  the  old  shares  (of  the 
-^  Company  of  the  West)  a  value  four  times  greater  than 


^^^^'  that  for  which  he  now  wished  to  become  a  subscriber. 
Now  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  consequence  of  this  edict. 
The  old  shares  had  been  issued  at  500  francs  each,  pay- 
able in  four  instalments  in  Government  notes,  then  at, 
perhaps,  70  per  cent,  discount.  Of  this  sum  the  first 
instalment  only  had  been  called  up ;  that  is  to  say, 
possession  of  each  of  these  shares  liad  been  obtained  by 
a  cash  payment  of  less  than  40  francs.*  Now  the  effect 
of  Law's  new  proposal  to  forbid  the  sale  of  shares  in  the 
new  Company  to  all  who  did  not  possess  four  times  the 
amount  in  the  old  was  to  cause  an  extraordinary  run  on 
the  old  shares.  They  rose  consequently  to  an  enormous 
premium.  The  original  holders,  and  those  who,  like  Law 
and  his  friends,  had  purchased  before  the  amalgamation, 
made  thus  very  great  profits.  The  Parisians,  with  their 
usual  feUcity  of  nomenclature,  styled  the  old  shares  meres^ 
and  the  new  shares  Jilles^  appropriately  remarking  that 
these  latter  always  brought  with  them  their  dower ;  for 
such  was  the  hourly  increasing  rage  for  speculation  that 
a  purchaser  could  almost  immediately  realise  double  or 
treble  the  amount  he  had  invested.f 

Another  impulse  was  soon  after  given  to  the  shares  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies.  The  profits  of  the  coinage 
for  nine  years  were  made  over  to  it,  on  the  payment  to 
tlie  King  of  fifty  millions  of  francs,  by  regular  instalments, 
in  fifteen  months.  To  raise  this  sum  a  new  issue  of  shares 
became  necessary.  Consequently  authority  was  decreeil 
to  the  Company  to  issue  50,000  new  shares  at  a  nominal 
value  of  500  francs  each.  But  at  that  time  the  first  issue 
of  shares,  the  y?/fe<?,  had  risen  from  their  issue  value  of 
550  francs  to  1,000  francs  each  in  the  market,  or  nearly 

•  Suppownpr     that     Govcrnraent  notes  reprewntwl  the  first  call  made 

notes  were  then  at  70  per  cent  dis-  on  the  sliareholders  of  the  Company 

count,   the   value   of   125  francs  in  of  the  West. 

notes  could  be   purchased    by   'iTJ        t  Law,sonSystdmcet8on  £poque. 
francs  in  cash.     Now,  125  francs  in 
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cent,  per  cent.     To  profit  itself  by  tins  rise,  the  Company     chap. 

Jl  A  • 


decreed  that  thongh  issning  these  new  50,000  shares  at 
a  nominal  value  of  500  fmncs  each,  they  would  be  ^719. 
purcliasable  only  at  the  current  rate  of  the  other  shares, 
or  1,000  francs  each.  But  in  addition  to  this,  and  still 
further  to  increase  the  value  of  the  old  shares,  Law  caused 
it  to  be  notified  that  to  obtain  these  shares  at  their 
advanced  rates,  it  would  be  necessary  to  own  paper  of 
five  times  the  amount  applied  for,  in  old  shares,  and  to 
pay  for  them,  not  in  specie,  but  in  notes  of  the  lloyal 
15ank.  This,  the  latest  issue  of  shares,  received  at  once 
from  the  public  the  name  o{  petite^-Jilles.  The  desire  to 
obtain  these  increased  not  only  the  value  of  the  meres^ 
but  made  every  one  anxious  to  exchange  his  coin  for 
notes  of  the  lloyal  Bank.  This  measure,  a^  it  were,  con- 
summated the  first  part  of  the  financial  revolution  in- 
autrurated  by  Law.  The  Govenunent  notes,  which,  in 
1715,  had  been  at  70  to  80  per  cent.  di.s(*ount,  rose 
actually  to  par,*  and  the  shares  of  the  Company  of  the 
Lidies  were  quoted  at  200  per  cent,  premium. 

In  the  sjmie  year  the  Company  made  a  most  important 
purchase,  for  it  proved  to  be  almost  the  only  one  of  those 
that  survived  the  golden  reign  of  I^aw,  and  contributed 
in  later  times  even  to  the  pix)longation  of  their  exisU-nce. 
They  a(Yjuired  from  the  Government,  for  4,020,000  francs,^,,- 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  value  of  this  monopoly 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  after  years  it  brought 
in  an  annual  revenue  of  eight  millions,  a  sum  almost 
sudicient,  at  8  per  cent.,  to  pay  the  totid  interest  on  the 
capitiil  of  the  Company,  as  it  waa  fixed  in  1725.  There 
was  granted  to  it  about  the  same  time  the  farming  of  the 
sidt  mines  of  Alsace  and  Franche  Comte. 

•  When  I-4IW,  in  inlnxiiirin;:  to  the  valuo,   tho   public,  incredulou^y  do- 

puhlic  the  iK»hi'ine  of  tho  Coinpnny  of  clnnni  that  if  he  were  t4>  accotnplii*)i 

the  Went  in   1717,  )>oAKted  that  <me  thi^  ho  would  be  worthy  of  havin;^ 

of  lb*  entr('t4  would  be  to  rai^t*  the  vtatue^  raiatni  to  him  all  oter  France. 

deprvciat'Ml  OoTcninient  noteA  to  pur  Yet  he  did  it. 

E 
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CHAP.         But  great  as  had  been  the  previous  measures  of  Law, 

. — ^ '  and  unexampled  as  had  been  their  success,  he  was  pre- 

1719.     pared  to  go  still  further.     It  was  his  great  ambition  to 
extinguish,  by  means  of  the  Company,  the  public  debt 
of  France.     This  debt  amounted  at  that  time  to  from 
1,500  to  1,800  milUons  of  francs,  and  its  yearly  interest 
to  80  millions.     Law  believed  it  possil)le,  in  the  then 
state  of  confidence  and  excitement,  to  substitute  for  the 
public  debt  tlie  shares  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
lie  oflered  then  to  lend  to  the  State  twelve  hundred 
millions,  a  sum  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen  hundreil 
millions,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  authority  to  issue  shares  to  that  amount,  and 
of  being  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  pubhc  taxes. 
On   the   2nd   of  September   the   Government    officially 
accepted  these  offers.     The  Company  at  once   created 
324,000  new  shares,  bearing  the  nominal  vahie  of  500 
francs  each,  but  as  the  value  of  the  other  shares  had  by 
that  time  risen  to  1,000  per  cent. — each  share  being  tlms 
worth    in    the   market    5,000  francs — it   was    at   first 
detennined  to   offer   them   to   the  public  at  that  rate. 
Subsecjuently,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  them,  in 
seri(is,  by  public   auction,   in  front   of  the   magnificent 
])alace  which  the  Company  had  just  then  purchased  at 
the   corner   of  the   Eue  Vivienne.     Here,   and   in    the 
nciglibouring  streets,  crowds  were  wont  to  sit  through 
tlie  long  nights,  caring  neither  for  cold  nor  hunger  nor 
thirst,  each  man  armed  with  his  heavy  bag  of  coin  or 
well-filled  pocket-book,  anxious  only   to   secure   or   to 
maintain  a  good  place,  from  which  to  bid  for  the  coveteil 
sliares.     At  this  i)ublic  auction  the  Company  realised  for 
the   324,000  new  shares  no  less  a  rate  than  a  thousand 
per  cent,   on  the  nominal  value  of  each  share.     Takincr 
sto(»k  in  November,  the  Directors  ascertained  that  whilst 
tliey  had  issued  024,000  sliares,  repn^sc^nting  312  million.s, 
for  wliich  they  were  responsible,  they  had  sold  tliem  for 
1,797,500,000  francs,  representing  the  enormous  profit 
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of  1,485,500,000    francs!     Unfortunately  but  a  small 
portion  of  this  was  realised. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  eagerness  and  alacrity 
with  which  all  classes  entered  into  this  race  for  wealth. 
Men  who  had  been  beggars  became  suddenly  rich  beyond 
previous  calculation.    A  cobbler  made  for  some  time  two 
umdred  francs  a  day  by  establishing  a  stall  for  the  supply 
of  pen  and  paper  for  the  calculations  of  the  speculators. 
Men  made  a  trade  of  lending  their  backs  as  desks  Ujwn 
wliich  speculators  might  write,  and  gained  thereby  con- 
siderable sums.     The  Due  de  Bourbon  realised  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  and  the  Due  d'Antin  twelve.     Nor  was 
theirs  a  solitary  example.     Luxury  increased  in  proiX)r- 
tion  to  the  estabUshment  of  wealth.     Unheard-of  prices 
were  paid  for  furniture,  carriages,  and  articles  of  dress. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  age  of  gold  had  dawned.     The 
principal  advantages,  however,  were  realised  by  those 
wlio   happened   to  be   in  the  confidence   of  Law.     To 
obtain  his  friendship,  even  his  acquaintance,  was  the  aim 
of  every  man's  ambiticm.     Princesses  vied  with  ducheases 
for  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  this  disburser  of 
fortunes,*  and  when  this  was  impossible,  they  did  not 
hi'>itate  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  artifices  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.     All  this  time,  the 
great  mart  of  business,  the  Hue  Quincampoix,  was  crowded 
by  *  nobles  and  footmen,  bishops  and  clergy,  men  of  the 
swonl  and  shopmen,  magistrates  and  pickpockets,  mar- 
quesses   an<l   servant*.   Frenchmen   and   foreigners,'   all 
animated  by  but  one  object,  the  scramble  for  wealth. 
So  entire  was  the  confidence  in  Law's  paper,  that  it  was 
actually  preferred  to  coin,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
but  a  clumsy  sort  of  circulating  meilium.t     I-aw   him- 
self was  nominated,   on  January  5,    1720,   Controller- 

•  The  dowafrer  l)urhe«« d'Orl^Aiia    other    women   kiM    him?* — Cockuif 
wTi»te  :  •  I^w  U  ao  Dumutnl  ihnt  ho    £aw,  mm  Sj^Mi^mr  ti  $m  J^po^ue, 
hiw  II »  nm  lUKht  or  day.    A  duch.Aj        •  Cochut,  Law,  $m  if^tUme  H  mm 

And  if  duchotten  act  tbuf,  huw  will      '^ 
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CHAP.     General   of  Finances,   having   paved   the   way   for  tlie 
^ — -* — '  as.sumption  of  that  higli  ofTicc  by  embracing  the  Eoman 
^^^^^-     Cathohc  faitli. 

But  though  apparently  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
the  crisis  was  at  hand.  Many  of  those  who  had  realised 
fortunes  from  their  speculations  wxre  clearheaded  cnougli 
to  perceive  that  it  would  be  wise  to  invest  a  portion  of 
their  gains  in  land.  This  movement,  adopted  almost 
simultaneously  by  ver}'  many,  threw  a  number  of  shares 
into  the  market  and  clieapened  the  price  of  all.  Even 
at  the  end  of  1719  shares  had  indicated  an  inclination  to 
fall.  Law,  however,  threw  himself  manfully  into  the  gap. 
By  a  series  of  measures  he  endeavoured  to  make  the 
possession  of  paper-money  still  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  than  si)ecie.  lie  offered  increased  facilities  to 
small  capitalists  and  annuitants  to  invest  in  the  scheme. 
At  the  same  time  he  showed  a  bold  front  to  the  public 
by  directing  the  employes  of  the  Eoyal  Bank  to  display 
tlie  utmost  readiness  to  exchange  specie  for  notes.  But, 
in  February  1720,  the  rage  for  speculation  had  been 
superseded  by  the  rage  for  realising.  Men  of  all  sorts 
hastened  to  exchange  their  notes  for  silver,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  invest  this  silver  in  tangible  property.  To 
such  extravagance,  in  its  turn,  wa^s  this  system  carried, 
that  after  the  shops  of  the  jewellers  and  upholsterer^j 
had  been  exhausted,  i)eople  invested  their  realisations  in 
groceries  and  even  books.  Any  investment  was  preferred 
to  the  now  discredited  paper.  To  so  greiit  an  extent  had 
it  fallen,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  in  public 
estimation,  that  in  ^larch,  shopkeepers  advanced  their 
j)rices  50  and  1 00  per  cent,  when  j)aper  was  presented 
t(^  them  for  ])ayment. 

Meanwhile  Law,  still  confident,  endeavoured,  by  fresh 
artilicial  and  arbitrar}^  measures,  to  keep  up  the  value 
of  [)aper  and  to  lower  that  of  specie.  To  effect  this 
l)uri)ose  edict  followed  upon  edict.  It  was  forbidden  to 
employ  silver   in  making  payments  above  ten  francs,  or 
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gold  above  three  hundred.  The  wearing  of  diamonds,  chap. 
pearls,  and  precious  stones  was  forbidden,  and  the  nianu-  ^ — -^ — ' 
facture  of  articles  of  gold  and  silver  was  confined  to  the  ^' 
narrowest  limits.  A  decree  of  the  28th  Jaimary  directed 
a  lowering  of  the  stimdard  of  the  coinage  above  a  cert;iin 
valu(»,  with  a  view  to  rc»(*all  all  such  pieces  in  circuhition 
into  the  Treasur}\  Another,  of  the  27th  February,  for- 
bade the  possession  by  any  one  of  more  than  500  francs 
in  silver,  and  direc*ted  that  all  payments  above  100 
francs  were  to  be  made  in  bank-notes.  On  March  11, 
gold  was  entirely  recalled  from  circulation  from  May  1 
following,  and  the  use  of  silver,  the  small  picx^es  ex- 
ce])ted,  forbidden  with  effect  from  August  1.  In  the 
same  month,  to  prop  up  the  lloyal  Ruik,  Law  united  it 
to  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  The  saleable  value  of 
the  shares  of  this  latter  was  fixed,  irrevocably,  at  9,000 
fnincs  each,  and  two  ofiices  were  oi)ened  for  the  con- 
version of  shares  into  bank-notes,  and  tnce  ivr.sv/,  at  this 
rate.  The  oflice  for  the  conversion  of  shares  into  bank- 
notes was  at  once  crowdeil.  Taking  the  notes,  m<»n 
rushed  to  sell  these  at  a  depreciated  value  for  cash,  or 
sent  them  for  sale  in  the  provinces  where  they  were  still 
accepted.  The  proceeds  they  invested  in  any  sort  of 
tangible  property. 

These  contrivances  did  not  prevent  the  downfall  of 
the  entire  scheme.  The  prohibitory  clauses  brought 
indeed  great  stores  of  spcH'ie  into  the  bank  from  the  un- 
titled classics,  but  they  were  powx»rless  against  the  higher 
n<»bility  who,  in  those  days,  were  above  the  law.*  lint 
though  they  brought  in  money,  they  absolutely  destroyed 
ronfulen<-e,  and  the  depreciation  continued.  Law,  after 
other  minor  experiments,  which  provcnl  inoperative,  en- 

*  Ai  toon  as  the  cIi*oreo  ^^'M  Unued  the  law.     In  the  bouao  of  ono  shop- 

th«»  rriiice  de  Conti  drvw  from  the  kwp«*r,  tifly  thtMiMind  iiiarkrt  in  jfud 

Imiik  thnnj  cartj  lull  of  crown  nittt**.  and  ailrer  were  seized  bj  the  State, 

'rii«*     Ihic    de     Hturbtm    witiulrtw  on    ai-oouut   nf    hU    non-<*oniuliMni*ti 

tW'Mit\-fi\e     iuiUi(»n)i.      (>thi«n«.     nf  with    th»'   vd'wi. — />iir,   boh   Sjftlhfw 

l«»urr  mnk,  werv  unable  ibu*  to  iKfv  ^  M(,n  fjjHMf**^. 
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c^l^^'  deavoured  to  stop  the  depreciation  by  the  issue  of  a 
decree  on  May  21,  by  which  the  value  of  the  shares 
was  to  be  gradually  decreased  to  5,000  francs  each,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  bank-notes  were  reduced  to  one- 
half  their  actual  value.  The  measure,  in  consequence  of 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  would,  had  confidence 
existed,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  shareholders.  But 
in  the  actual  state  of  afiairs  they  regarded  it  simply  as  a 
depreciation  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  property.  The 
panic  therefore  increased  so  greatly  in  intensity  that  Law 
was  forced,  on  May  27,  to  issue  another  edict  with- 
drawing that  of  the  21st  But  this  wavering  on  his  part 
only  increased  the  want  of  confidence.  Shares  fell  to  a 
mere  nominal  value ;  tumults  took  place  in  the  streets ; 
capital  had  disappeared ;  the  misery  of  the  populace  for 
want  of  a  purchasing  medium  increased  daily ;  the  Eoyal 
Bank  was  crowded  by  poor  wretches  anxious  to  exchange 
tlieir  small  notes  for  silver;  a  guard  was  placed  over 
Law,  nominally  to  prevent  his  escape,  really  for  his 
protection.  Everything  foreboded  a  catastrophe.  At 
this  crisis  the  Company  of  the  Indies  came  forward,  and 
offered  to  take  up  all  the  depreciated  notes  of  the  Eoyal 
Bank  and  to  extinguish  them  at  the  rate  of  fifty  milhoiis 
a  month  for  a  year,  provided  its  commercial  privileges 
were  made  perpetual.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Goveniment;  a  decree  dated  June  1720,  was  issued,  and 
tluiucoforth  the  Company  which  ruled  French  India  from 
tlie  Hue  Vivienne  is  known  in  histoiy  under  the  designa- 
tion of  tlie  Peri)etual  Company  of  the  Indies. 

But  this  measure,  which  the  Parlemcnt  refused  to  con- 
firm,  did  not  stop  the  panic.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
it  wjis  therefore  determined  to  effect  a  return  to  cash  |>ay- 
monts.  The  union  between  the  Boyal  Bank  and  the  Per- 
petual Comi)any  of  the  Indies  was  tlierefore  dissolved,  and 
that  Company  was  reorganised  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
mcTcial  association  independ(»nt  of  the  State,  the  value  of 
its  >hares  being  reduced  to  2,000  fi-ancs  each.     About  the 
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same  time  the  contract,  which  secured  to  it  the  right  of    chap. 
coining  money  and  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  State,  •- 


was  cancelled.  Shortly  after,  Law  having  been  forced  to  ^^^^' 
retire  from  France,  its  shareholders  were  declared  respon- 
sible for  all  the  engagements  it  had  contracted  and  for  all 
tlie  notes  it  had  issued  ;  its  property  was  sequestered,  and  ^  -  ' 
a  provisiomd  board,  composed  of  officials  denominated 
Iie(/isseurs^  was  appointc^l  by  Government  to  carry  on  its 
affairs.  The  investigations  and  cancellings  to  which  this 
I>oard  had  recourse  resulted  in  leaving  the  Company,  in 
1723,  a  private  commercial  association,  with  a  capitid  of 
1 12,000,000  francs  in  56,000  shares  of  2,000  francs  each. 
Two  years  later  the  numl)er  of  the  shares  was  reduced  by 
5,000  representing  10,000,000  francs.  Of  all  the  great 
privileges  conceded  to  the  Company  during  the  admhiis- 
tration  of  Law,  there  then  remained  only  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  it  by  the  old  Company  founded  by  Colbert, 
and  the  monojK^ly  of  tobaccro.* 

^leanwhile,  the  Comi)any  of  the  Lidies  had  not  forgot- 
ten, in  the  midst  of  its  vast  speculations,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  its  being.  Confident  in  the  permanence  of  its 
prosperity,  and  anxious  to  draw  from  it  every  possible 
advantage,  it  had  equij)ped  and  despatched  to  Tondichery, 
in  172'),  three  vessels  richly  laden,  not  only  with  the  mer- 
chandi.^e  of  Eumpe,  but  with  gold  and  silver.  These 
vessels  reached  their  destination  in  1721.  Lenoir,  the 
ablest  of  the  successors  of  Martin,  had  just  then  succeeded 
temi><)rarily  to  the  office  of  Govenior,  in  the  place  of  M. 
di?  la  rrovo8tiere,f  who  had  died.  He  was  a  steady, 
plcnlding  merchant,  shrewd,  hanl-headed,  and  well  fitted 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  jwareful  (»onnnunity.     But  tlie  arrival 

•  Inthifiiicomntnf  l^w.UiefoHow-         t  M.   do   Ia  riMvontiere   wm   np- 

in^  w<irki«  ba\i»  bet^n  n>a>iulted  :  TxttCf  Tv>int«tl  ad  intrrim   wi(Hv:**»r  to    M. 

w#i   StfMtmt  H  mm  EfHtque,     Tcichut.  Hebert   on     Au»riii*t  ll»,    1718.      Ho 

llt^oire  tlu  S^nthnrtirs  FiiMHcrs  i^mji  tl»i'<i  »n  (hioWr   1721.  aiid  wiw  mu> 

lit  MinnHUdt  LtmtM  Xr.    l)u\vmiv.  ct'^lfd     toinp4»rarily    by    I^n.»ir. — 

With  th.'si*  bave  Umh  coinjmnHl  iho  Kiirud/rvm  the  Anhtvrs  of  theCoith- 

\iiri..iw  eilicU  Lwui-U  during  tlu*  K«'-  P^^^U* 
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^^j^^-  of  these  tliree  vessels  took  him  completely  by  surprise. 
We  have  aheady  seen  how,  since  the  year  1712,  the 
Company  had  been  absolutely  obliged  to  give  up  its  com- 
merce, and  to  abandon  it,  on  certain  considerations,  to  the 
merchants  of  St.  Malo.  The  sudden  arrival  then  of  ships 
laden,  not  only  witli  merchandise  but  with  specie,  was  an 
event  for  which  Lenoir  ^vas  by  no  means  prepared.  It 
was  nevertheless  a  most  acceptable  arrival.  The  non- 
pa}Tnent  of  the  debts  originally  contracted  at  Surat  had 
long  lain  heavily  upon  French  credit  in  India.  Other 
obligations  too  had,  in  the  state  of  destitution  in  which 
tlie  establishments  had  been  left  since  the  death  of  Martin, 
been  unavoidably  entered  into  at  Chandemagore,  Balasore, 
and  other  places.  Lenoir,  correctly  judging  that  good 
credit  was  the  foundation  of  mercantile  success,  determined 
to  invest  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  he  received  in 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  old  Company,  rather  tha!i, 
leaving  these  unpaid,  to  purchase  return  cargoes  for  the 
vessels.  This  course  accordingly  he  adopted,  with,  how- 
ever, the  unavoidable  result  that  the  Company  received 
but  a  very  poor  immediate  return  for  a  very  large  outlay, 
Meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  the  system  having  col- 
lapsed, and  the  notes  of  the  Company  having  been  sup- 
l)ressed,  before  the  clo^e  of  1720,  it  no  longer  possessecl 
tlie  funds  to  equij)  shii)s  for  India.  Ncme  were  sent,  there- 
fore, in  1721  or  the  year  following.  In  consequence  oi 
this,  the  settlement  of  Pondicheiy  was  reduced  in  1722 
and  during  tlie  greater  part  of  1723  to  the  direst  straits. 
The  local  Government  had  neither  merchandise,  noi 
money,  nor  resoun^es,  and  became,  on  that  account,  a 
butt  for  the  ridicule  of  its  rival  traders  to  the  Ilooghly 
and  the  Coromandel  coast,  liut  this  was  not  the  worst 
result  of  the  collapse.  Ixiuoir  had,  naturally  enough,  re- 
garded the  advent  of  the  three  ships  and  the  specie  in 
1721  as  a  type  of  what  was  to  follow.  He  had,  in  fact, 
hern  assured  by  his  Directors  that  a  similar  supply  should 
l>r  ^^llt  him  yc;irly.     In  anticipation,  then,  of  the  arrival 
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of  the  fleet  of  1722,  he  had  made  great  preparations  to 
o})eii  out  new  markets  for  the  expected  cargoes.  But 
when,  not  to  speak  of  the  cargoes,  he  was  unable  to  wel- 
come even  a  ship,  he  felt  utterly  overwhehned.  His  credit 
had  been  pledged,  and  it  was  upon  its  credit  with  the 
natives  that  the  prosperity  of  the  little  settlement  at  Pon- 
tlichery  at  this  epoch  mainly  depended.  But  it  is  on  such 
oc(;asions  that  the  real  character  of  a  Government  is  most 
surely  tested.  In  this  crisis  the  French  settlors  reaped 
tlie  advantage,  not  less  of  the  system  of  good  faith  ado4)t^l 
l)y  Martin,  than  of  the  act  of  the  previous  year,  by  which 
lA'uoir  had  devoted  his  sudden  accession  of  wealth  to  the 
l)ayinent  of  the  debts  of  the  Company.  The  rich  natives 
with  whom  he  had  contracted,  knowing  the  cause  of  his 
failure  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  were  content  to  wait  for 
better  times.  It  was  by  their  aid  and  forbearance  alone 
that  I^enoir  was  enabled  to  save  the  credit  of  the  colony 
in  tliis  dire  necessity. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  in  1723  the  restrictions  1728. 
iiu|)<)sed  l)y  the  French  Government  on  the  Comi)any 
were  removeil,  and  it  was  left  in  that  year  a  private  Com- 
|>any  with  a  ca|)ital  of  112,000,000  francs.  In  consi?- 
([uence  of  this  arrangi^ment  there  were  despatched  to 
rondichery  two  ships  laden  with  merchandise.  One  of 
the>o  brought  out  likewise  the  nomination  of  M.  Betm- 
vallier  de  Courchant  to  the  ofllce  of  Governor  in  room  of 
Lvnoir.  M  Beauvallier  a>sumed  oflice  on  the  Gth  OctolKT 
c»f  that  year,  without  however  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  The  cargoes  of  the 
two  8hi|)s  of  1723  did  little  more  than  satisfy  the  claims 
whieh  two  yeiirs  of  neglect  had  prcKluced  in  the  French 
settlement,  and  they  were  able  to  ainy  back  but  a  |KX>r 
return  in  the  sha|)e  t)f  men'luuulisc*.  Nevertheless  from  that 
date  to  1720  the  Company  continued  to  despatch  each  year 
three  «ir  four  vessels  to  Pondicher)',  and  by  the  aid  of  these 
the  marly  extinct  (*omnu»rce  bc^gan  gradually  to  revive. 
J^ulxi^piently  to  172(5  it  made  .still  gnalt r  progress.    Tlie 
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CHAP,  many  years  of  peace,  which,  with  but  a  slight  intermission, 
signaUsed  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  were  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Company  and  its  settlement. 
Lenoir,  who  replaced  M.  Beauvallier  as  Governor  for 
the  second  time  on  September  4,  1726,  had  thought  it 
an  immense  advance  on  previous  transactions,  in  being 
able  to  transmit  to  Europe  in  October  1727,  and  January 
1728,  merchandise  valued  at  2,234,385  francs,  nearly 
900,000  rupees;  but  in  September  1729,  and  January 
1730,  he  sent  home  cargoes  worth  5,404,290  francs,  or 
nearly  2,170,000  rupees;  and  although  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  for  the  colony,  it  testifies  to  the 
great  commercial  progress  made  by  the  settlement,  and  to 
its  entire  recovery  from  the  state  of  nullity  and  depression 
into  which  it  had  fallen  in  1722  and  1723.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  had  been  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1725,  by  the  withdrawal  of  5,000  shares,  representing 
10,000,000  francs,  which  were,  by  a  royal  decree,  publicly 
annulled  and  burnt  in  that  year.  The  interest  on  tlie 
remaining  capital  at  8  per  cent,  was  provided  by  the  sum 
paid  to  the  Company  by  the  farmers-general  for  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  The  Company  was  able  therefore  to 
hope  for  additional  profits  from  the  mercantile  operations 
we  have  recorded.  But  its  expenses  were  considerable. 
It  had  laid  out  large  sums  on  Port  L'Orient,  and  had 
made  it  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  France ;  it  had  been 
c()nii)elled  to  place  upon  an  efficient  footing  its  marine 
estal)lisluncnts  tliere  and  in  India ;  *  to  build  large  ships, 
j)urchase  lodges  and  comptoirs^  and  to  erect  magazines ; 
it  had  been  forced  likewise  to  expend  15,000,000  fi^ncs 
on  the  swamps  of  I^ouisiana.  Still,  until  exhausting 
wars,  with  tlieir  consequent  ruin  to  commercial  traffic 
and  tlieir  hirge  calls  uix)n  the  Company  for  assistance, 
incnsisod  oxi)enditure  and  cut  off  all  prospect  of  receipts, 
tlie  IVrpotual  Company  of  the  Indies  occupied  a  position, 

•  Dittiunnaire  de  Commerco,  vol.  ii. 
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Avhi(*h,  if  insignificant  wlicn  compared  ^vith  that  it  had     chap. 
asisunied  in  the  golden  era  of  the  Controller-Generalship  ^ 


of  I^aw,  was  still  considerable  and  promising.  ^^^^* 

To  revert  to  the  colony.  With  its  prosperity  Governor 
Beauvallier  had  begun,  and,  after  him,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  Lenoir  had  carried  on,  those  improvements  in  tlie 
town  which  had  been  in  contemplation  ever  since  the 
time  of  Martin.  As  in  the  course  of  years  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  drawn  thither  by  the  increased  traffic,  had 
greatly  augmented,  it  was  resolved,  first  of  all,  to  surround 
the  city  with  a  wall.  For  this  purj)Ose  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  inhabitants,  equal  to  one  day  s  pay  per  mensem. 
This  mcKlerate  impost  produced  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
the  authorities  to  (*ommen(!e  the  work,  and  even,  after  a 
considerable  time,  to  complete  three  sides  of  the  town. 
It  wjis  reserved  for  Dupleix,  under  a  very  pressing  emer- 
gency, to  erect  the  side,  in  his  day  the  most  important  of 
all,  looking  towards  the  sea.  About  the  same  period  too, 
connnen(*ed,  on  a  great  scale,  the  embellishment  of  the 
town.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lenoir  and  his  successor 
this  made  great  progress.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Go- 
vernor's house  a  iK'autitul  garden  was  laid  out,  |)luntcil 
with  fine  avenues,  which  served  as  public  walks.  Li  the 
midst  of  this  garden  was  a  large  and  well-furnished 
l)uilding,  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors.  Near  this  was  the  college  of  the  Je- 
suits containing  twelve  or  fifteen  priests,  to  whom  was 
conunitted  the  care  of  the  c^lucation  of  the  youth  of  the 
colony.  There  was  a  house  also  for  the  foreign  Missions, 
containing  two  or  three  pric^^ts  and  another  near  it,  for 
the  Capuchins,  with  sevi*n  or  eight.  One  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  land  had  been  granted  to  the  French  re- 
quireil  toleration  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ;  consequently  the 
two  jmgodas,  or  temples,  which  they  found  there,  still 
remained.  All  the  streets  were  regularly  traced  out, 
broad  and  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  joined  one 
anothrr.     The  se:i  face  of  the  town  was  dist^mt  about  a 
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CHAP,  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  which  at  full  tide  had  never 
- — -^ — '  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  The  largest  ships  were 
J/2G.  forced  to  ride  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 
Its  fortifications,  as  made  after  the  restoration  of  the  town 
by  the  Dutch,  and  added  to  by  Lenoir  and  Dumas,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  out  a  native  enemy,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  war  of  1743  that  Dupleix  succeeded  in  making  them 
sufficient  against  the  chance  of  European  attack.  The 
native  town  was  divided  from  the  European  town  by  a 
canal ;  the  houses  in  this  were  solidly  constructed  of  wood 
and  chunam — the  latter  being  a  composition  made  of 
shells  ground  to  powder,  and  wrought  into  a  kind  of 
paste,  which,  by  exposme  to  the  air,  becomes  as  white, 
and  almost  as  hard,  as  stone. 

The  Government  of  Pondichery  consisted  of  a  Supreme 
Council  composed  of  not  less  than  five  members,  pixjsided 
over  by  the  Governor.  In  their  hands  was  the  entire 
administration.  Justice  w^as  administered  and  the  laws 
were  enforced  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  the  Governor 
and  the  Councillors  were  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
liable  to  removal  without  any  reference  to  the  Sovereign 
or  his  Ministers.  All  the  colonial  offices,  judicial  and 
other,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Council,  and  to  it  were  like- 
wise subject  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the  other  French 
comptoirs  or  settlements  in  India.*  It  is  curious  to  read 
tlie  account  of  tlie  state  observed  by  the  Governor  in 
tliose  primitive  days  of  Indian  occupation.  Attending 
upon  liim  on  great  occasions,  it  is  stated,  *  are  twelve  horse- 
guards  clothed  with  scarlet  laced  with  gold,  and  an  officer, 
with  the  title  of  Captain,  commands  them.  He  has  also  a 
foot-guard  of  three  hundred  men,  natives  of  the  country, 
called  peons,  and  when  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  airried 
in  a  j)abin(juin  very  richly  adorned  with  gold  fringe,' 
Sucli,  liowever,  was  in  those  early  days  the  economy  of 
the  adinini>tration  tliat,  excoi)t  on  pubHc  or  particular 

•  Histoire  dos  Indee  Orlei.talc*.*',  par  M.  TAlU'  Ciuvon. 
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orcu^ions,  tliese  guards  were  employed  in  the  commercial     chap. 
service  of  the  Company,  and  earned  all  the  wages  they 
received.     At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  M.  Dumas,  the 
native  population  is  computed  to  have  exceeded  seventy 
thousand. 

All  the  institutions  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  local 
Council  received  their  full  development  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  successors  of  Martin,  more  especially  of 
lAMioir.  Tlieirs  was  indeed  a  system  of  peace.  It  would 
])erhaps  have  been  happy  for  the  colony  had  it  been  able 
much  longer  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  non-interference 
with  native  Princes.  But  though  its  rulers  were,  for  a 
long  time,  animated  by  the  very  best  intentions,  circum- 
staiK^es  were  ultimately  too  strong  for  them.  But  a  few 
!nonths  before  Lenoir  assumed  the  Governorship  for  the 
sect)nd  time,  an  event  had  occurred  whicli  introduced 
l>rominently  on  the  scene  a  man  who  was  destined,  some 
yeai^s  later,  to  act  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  contests 
wliich  were  then  to  ensue  for  existence  or  for  empire. 
That  event  we  pr()j)ose  now  to  describe.  ^^i^^^*^^^T\ 
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CHAPTEE  ni. 

THE   RISE   OP   THE   FRENCH   POWER   IN   INDIA. 

CHAP.    In  the  year  1725,  a  small  French  squadron  under  the 
— .J—,  command  of  M.  de  Pardaillan,  acting  under  the  orders 

1725.  Qf  ii^Q  Government  of  Pondichery,  came  to  opposite  the 
little  town  of  Maihi,*  just  below  Tellichery,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  summoned  the  place  to  surrender.  The 
Governor  refused.  The  situation  of  Maihi  indeed  seemed 
to  place  it  out  of  all  danger.  On  high  ground  rising  up 
from  the  sea,  and  washed  on  its  north  side  by  a  little  river, 
the  entrance  into  which,  as  it  ran  into  the  sea,  was  closeil 
by  rocks  for  even  the  smallest  boats,  Maihi  seemed  to  be 
al3le  to  bid  defiance  to  any  enemy  who  should  attack  it 
on  the  side  of  the  sea.  So  at  least  thought  the  Governor, 
and  so,  apparently,  seemed  to  think  the  French  commo- 
dore. He,  at  all  events,  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course 
he  should  adopt  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  capttiin 
of  one  of  his  ships  submitted  to  him  a  plan  which  he 
Ixigged  he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  himself  into  exe- 
cution. The  name  of  this  captain  was  Bertrand  Fran9ois 
Mahe  de  La  Bourdonnais. 

As  this  is  a  name  which  will  occupy  considerable  space 

in  these  ])ages,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  the  earlicjst 

opportunity  of  describing  who  and  what  manner  of  man 

this  was,  the  earliest  trace  of  whose  action  in  the  Indian 

""  seas  we  have  just  adverted  to.    La  Bourdonnais  w^as  born 

•  l^iit  little  is  known  of  Maihi  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Direct- 
prior  to  the  attack  upon  it  liy  the  ore,  with  the  view  to  secure,  on  the 
I'n'nch.  It  fonufd  nominally  a  part  Malabar  coast,  a  post  that  would 
«)!'  th«'  poss<"4.Hi«»n3  of  th«*  petty  Kajah  indcmnifv  the  French  for  the  loaa  of 
ofCht'rical,  but,in  allpnibahility,  wjiH  Surat.  l'\)r  this  purpose  Maihi  was 
prnctically  independuut.  The  attack  well  suited, 
recorded  in  the  text   waa  made   in 
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at  St.  Malo  in  1699.  When  not  ten  years  old  he  was 
entered  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  merchant  ship 
bound  for  the  South  Sea.  Eetuming  thence,  he  made,  in 
1713,  a  second  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  the 
riiilippines.  During  this  voyage,  a  Jesuit  on  board  taught 
him  mathematics.  In  17 IG  and  1717,  he  made  a  third  voy- 
age to  the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  following  year  a  fourth  to 
tlie  licvant.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  entered  the  service  of 
tlie  French  India  Company,  as  second  lieutenant  in  a  ves- 
sel bound  to  Surat.  In  1722,  he  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  and  in  that  grade  made  a  third  voyage  to  the 
Indies.  lie  occupied  his  leisure  hours  during  the  passage 
out  in  composing  a  treatise  on  the  masting  of  vessels.  But 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  on  the  return  voyage, 
that  he  was  as  daring  in  action  as  he  was  prompt  a!id 
ready  in  suggestion.  His  vessel,  the  'Boiu'bon,'  on  her 
arrival  off  the  Isle  of  lk)urlx)n,  was  in  a  sinking  state  and 
in  want  of  everything.  No  ship  was  in  sight,  and  no  aid 
was  procurable  from  the  ishuul.  In  this  extremity.  La 
IJourdonnais  proceedcK^l  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  to  searcli  there  for  a  vessel  to  render  a^ist- 
ance  to  his  cliarge.  His  sinxrch  was  successful,  and  the 
'  Bourbon'  was,  l)y  this  daring  exploit,  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

La  Uourdonnais  had  scarcely  returned  to  France,  when 
lie  found  himself  under  onlers  to  pro(*eed  to  the  Indies  as 
captain  commanding  a  frigate.  During  his  previous  voy- 
ages, he  had  acquireil  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  of  car- 
jHiitcring,  of  ever}thing  that  related  to  the  construction 
of  a  ship,  and  of  gunnery.  But  in  this,  under  the  able 
instruction  of  M.  Didier,  an  engineer  in  theKoyal  Somce, 
he  devoteil  himself  to  engineering,  and  soon  lK»came  n 
profitic!it  in  that  science.  On  arriving  at  Pondichery,  he 
was  attache<l  to  the  squadron  of  M.  de  TaRlaillan,  just 
starting  for  the  conquc»st  of  Maihi.  It  is  under  the  orders 
of  this  conuuodore,  hesitating  regarding  the  attiick  of  the 
placi*,  that  we  now  find  him. 


CHAP. 
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^?n^*  The  plan  whicli  Lii  Bourdonnais  submitted  to  the  co 
modore,  was  to  knd  tlie  troops  on  a  raft  of  his  o 
designing,  in  order  of  battle,  under  cover  of  tlie  fire  of  i 
squadron.  lie  pressed  also  that  he  might  be  permitl 
to  lead  them  himself.  M.  de  Pardaillan,  struck  with  t 
ingenuity  of  the  plan,  and  with  the  energy  and  quickness 
decision  evinced  by  the  young  officer,  gave  his  consent 
the  scheme.  It  was  carried  out  almost  instantly.  1 
raft  was  made,  the  troops  were  placed  upon  it,  and,  piloi 
by  La  Bourdonnais,  were  landed,  with  dry  feet  and  aim 
in  order  of  battle,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground.  T 
difficulty  being  surmounted,  the  place  was  stormed, 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
young  captain,  the  commodore,  by  a  shght  alteration 
the  letters  which  went  to  form  the  name  of  the  captui 
town,  transformed  it  from  the  Indian  Maihi  or  M; 
into  the  French  Mahe — the  first  name  of  La  Bourd( 
nais.  This  new  name  not  only  took  root,  but  it  gradual 
effaced  the  recollection  that  tlie  town  had  ever  borne  i 
other.* 

The  order  of  events,  as  they  occurred  at  Pondichc 
will  not  allow  us  to  pnxx^ed  for  the  present  with  the 
reer  of  La  Bourdonnais.  Him,  we  shall  meet  again,  a  li 
later  on  the  scene.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  one  whose  influence  ui 
French  India  was  destined  to  be  even  more  direct,  ni 
commanding,  more  enduring; — whose  brilliant  genius 
but  completed  the  work  which  Francois  Martin  had 
gvHi ; — who  was  indebted  for  all  that  lie  did  acccmipl 
to  his  own  unassisted  energies  ;  who  owed  his  failure 
carr}^  through  all  his  high-soaring  designs  to  that  s 
teni  of  universal  corruption,  which,  during  the  reign 
Louis  XV.,  consumed  the  ver}-  viUils  of  France,  ruled 

•  Wo  nrc  iii(l«*))te<l  to  tlio  Camntic  *  Mali^.'     It  waa  evidently  unkn 

ChMiT'ldM-v  of  Mr.  ('.  V.  nn>wii,  lato  to  Mr.  Mill,  ond  oqunlly  no  to 

Madra-i  (\  8.,  for  the  infornmti<»n  n>-  Authors  of  the  '  Indian  Gazotteci 
garding    the    nri;.^in    of    the    name 
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her  [)alaces,  and  tainted  all  her  public  ollices.     We  need     ^?y^* 
scarcely  say,  that  we  advert  to  Joseph  Francois  Dupleix.     - — r— -* 

This  illustrious  statesman  was  born  at  Landrecies,  in  the  ^ 
province  of  Flandre,  in  1097.  Ilis  father  was  a  wealthy 
farmer-general  of  taxes,  and  a  Director  of  the  Company 
of  the  Indies.  The  young  Dupleix  displayed,  at  a  very  \ 
early  age,  a  strong  passion  for  the  exact  sciences,  and 
particndarly  for  mathematics.  To  the  mercantile  life,  to 
which  his  father  had  destincnl  him,  he  showed  a  decided 
nvi»i>»ion.  To  cure  him,  therefore,  of  his  speculative  habit 
of  thought,  and  to  plunge  him  at  once  into  practical  Ufe, 
the  old  fanuer-genend  sent  the  thoughtful  and  retiring 
student,  then  just  seventeen,  to  sea.  The  result  corre- 
>poiided  entirely  to  his  hopes.  Dupleix  returned  from 
voyages  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  cured  of  his 
love  of  abstnict  sciences,  anxious  to  mix  with  the  world, 
eag(T  to  put  in  force  theories  he  had  formed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  enter|)rise.  It  wjis  in  the  pc^wer  of 
his  fatlier  to  comply  at  once  with  his  wishes.  Director  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  a  man  of  no  small  im- 
|)ortaiH!e  in  the  dire(*tion,  he  was  able  to  nominate  his 
>(>n,  then  only  twcnty-thrc»e,  to  the  second  position  at 
Pondichery.  This  was  the  office  of  Firet  Councillor  and 
Military  Commisijioner  of  the  Superior  Council.  Dupleix 
joiiH'd  his  appointm(*nts  in  172t),  and  at  once  Ix^gan  to 
put  in  force  the  theories  which  had  formed  the  subject  of 
Ilis  NptTulations.  lie  found  the  colonists  absorbed  by  the 
contemplation  and  <*are  of  the  trade  between  Euro|>e  and 
rondicher}'.  His  idea  was  to  develop  and  foster  a  coasting 
trade  and  inland  tmlll'\  lie  desired  to  oj)en  out  large 
sclicmes  t)f  commercial  exchange  at  the  various  towns  on 
the  coji^t,  and  with  the  large  cities  in  the  interior.  It  did 
not  seem  sulRcient  to  him,  that  Pond ichery  should  be  the 
e.\p«»rter  merely  of  her  own  manufactures  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  he  would 
niiike  her  the  emi^jrium  of  the  commerce  of  Southern 

F 
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CTIAP.  India.  The  Government  of  Pondichery  was  not  peci 
niarily  in  a  position,  at  the  outset,  to  embark  in  tl 
undertaking,  although  the  Governor,  Lenoir,  regarded  i 
execution  as  practiaible,  and  even  eminently  desirabl 
But  this  formed  no  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  I 
Dupleix.  On  the  contrary,  private  trading  being  pe 
mitted  by  the  Company,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
showing  tlie  European  residents  of  Pondichery,  who  we: 
mostly  clerks  of  the  Company,  how  they  might,  by  leg 
timate  means,  enrich  themselves.  Anything  whicli  cou 
open  out  to  tliem  an  independent  position  would  tend 
give  them  a  higher  interest  in  the  country  and  in  tl 
prosperity  of  the  settlement.  lie  himself  did  not  scnip 
to  set  a  bold  example,  and  to  embark  his  fortune  in  tl 
trade.  The  results  were  such  as  he  had  anticipated.  IS 
si)ecdily  realised  a  very  handsome  return,  and  the  kno\ 
ledge  of  tliis  had  more  eflect  tlian  all  his  theories  in  ii 
ducing  his  fellow-countrymen  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Perpetual  Company  of  tl 
Indies,  the  control  of  the  Directors  in  Paris  over  the 
agcuits  in  Pondicheiy  had  become  for  more  stringent  ai 
direct  than  it  had  been  ])rior  to  1720.  Details  we 
interfered  with,  regarding  the  proper  management 
which  the  Ihmie  Govennnent  could  have  no  knowledv! 
and  the  most  arbitraiy,  and  often  ill-judged,  orders  we 
issued.  Th(»se  orders  led  to  misunderstandings  and  di 
scMiMons,  and  it  resulted  from  one  of  these,  M.  Ix>n« 
bring  at  the  time  Oovi*rnor-General,  that  in  the  mon' 
1726.  of  DtHUMubtT  172r>,  I)u])leix  was  suspended  from  his  oITk 
by  order  of  the  Directors.  But,  thoufrh  oflered  a  fn 
passagi*  to  France,  Dupluix  determined  to  await  in  Ind 
tlie  result  of  an  a])peal  he  at  once  proceeded  to  mal 
aLTainst  that  diM'ision.  At  the  end  of  nearly  four  yeai 
tln'  result  \w  had  striven  for  occurred.  The  sentence 
sus|>eu.sion  was  removed  (i^eptember  30,  1730),  and, 
a  eouii)ensati<)n  for  \\w  injustice  he  had  suflTered,  he  w 
appointed  very  soon  after  Intendant  or  Director  of  Cha 
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dcrnagore,  a  junior  officer  previously  appointed  by  Lenoir     ^^jf* 
being  removed  to  make  way  for  him. 

From  tlie  period  of  its  first  occu[)ation  in  1G7C,  to  the 
time  wlien  Dupleix  assumed  the  intendant«hip,  Chander- 
nagore  Imd  been  regiuxleil  as  a  settlement  of  very  minor 
importance.  Star\'ed  by  the  parent  Company  in  Paris,  it 
had  been  unable,  partly  from  want  of  means,  and  partly 
al^o  from  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers,  to  carry  on  any  large  commercial  operations. 
Tlie  t<3wn,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  been  fortified  in  1G88. 
I^odgcs,  or  commercial  posts,  dei>endent  upon  Chander- 
nngore,  had  also  l)een  establishcnl  at  Kassim  Bazaar, 
Jougdia,  Dacca,  Ikhisore,  and  Patna.  But  their  o])era- 
tions  were  of  small  extent.  The  long  stint  of  money  on 
the  i)art  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies  had  had,  besides, 
a  most  pernicious  effcvt  upon  the  several  intendants  and 
their  subordinates.  The  stagnation  attendant  upon  po- 
verty had  hunted  so  long  that  it  had  demoralised  the  com- 
muiiitv.  The  membc^rs  of  it  had  even  come  to  rejrard 
stagnation  as  the  natuml  order  of  things.  It  had  thus 
deprivcil  them  of  energ}%  of  enterprise,  of  all  care  for  the 
future.  The  utmost  extent  of  their  efforts  was  limited  to 
an  endeavour  to  sunnount  a  pressing  emergency.  That 
once  a(M»omplished,  they  relai)sed  at  once  into  the  far 
ttlrntr  uKwle  of  life  that  had  lK»come  habitual  to  them. 
The  pljK'e  itself  bore  evidence  to  the  same  eflfect.  It  had 
a  ruined  and  forlorn  appearance;  its  silent 'walls  were 
ovtrgrown  with  jungle;  and  whilst  the  8\\'ift  stream  of 
the  llooghly  canied  past  it  Eastern  merchandise  intended 
fi»r  the  rivals  who  were  converting  the  mud  huts  of 
CluUtiinutty  into  the  substantial  warehouses  of  old  Cal- 
rutta,  the  landing-places  of  Chandemagore  were  com- 
jianilively  deserted. 

To  govern  a  settlement  thus  fallen  into  a  state  of  pas-     1781. 
.^^ixe  ami  ai*senting  decrepitude,  Dupleix  was  deputed  in 

•  Chapter  I. 
r2 
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^m^*     1731.     But,  decaying  and  lifeless  though  he  found  it, 
Dupleix  regarded  its  situation  with  far  other  feelings  tliaa 
those  of  anxiety  or  dismay.     He  saw,  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  capabilities  of  the  place,  and,  ccmscious  of  his  own 
abilities,  having  tried  and  proved  at  Pondichery  his  ideas 
regarding  tlie  power  of  trade,  he  felt  that  the  task  of 
restoring  Chandernagore  would,   under  his   system,   be 
comparatively  easy.     The  office  of  Intendant  had  for  liim 
this  great  recommendation,  tliat  there  was  something  for 
a  man  to  do,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  it. 
Little  time  did  he  lose  in  deliberation.     He  at  once  set 
in  action  the  large  fortune  he  had  accumulated,  and  in- 
duced others  to  join  in  the  venture.     He  bought  ships, 
freighted  cargoes,  opened  communications  with  tlie  in- 
terior, attracted  native  merchants  to  the  town.    Chander- 
nagore soon  felt  the  eflect  of  her  master's  hand.     Even 
the  subordinates,  whom  he  found  there,  recovering  under 
the  influence  of  his  example  from  their  supineness,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  trade.    Dupleix  had  room  for 
all.     To  some  he  advanced  monev,  others  he  took  into 
])artnership,  all  he  encouraged.     He  had  not  occupied  tlie 
intendantship  four  years,  when,    in  place  of  the   half- 
dozen  countiy  boats  which,  on  his  arrival,  were  lying 
inieuiployed  at  the  landing-place,  he  had  at  sea   thirty 
or  forty  shii)s,  a   number  which   increased   before   his 
departure   to    seventy-two,    engaged   in   conveying    the 
merchandise  of  l^engal  to  Surat,  to  Jeddo,  to  Mocha,  to 
IJussora,  and  to  China.     Nor  did  he  neglect  the  inland 
trade.     lie  established  conunercial  relations  with  some 
of  the  ])rincipal  cities  in  the  interior,  and  even  opened 
communications  with    Thibet.      Under   such   a   system, 
('lian(l(*rnagore  s{)eedily  recmered  from  its  forlorn  con- 
dition.    From  having  been  tlie  most  inconsiderable,  it 
brcaino,  in  a  few  ycai's,  the  most  important  and  flourish- 
111!^  of  the  European  settlcMuents  in  Jiengal.    'Its  revival 
caused  the  great(»st  satisfaction  in  France.     Tlie  Goveni- 
mcnt  and   the  Directors  thoroughly  api)reciated  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  having  at  tlie  head  of  the  settlement  a  man  ^^J^^' 
M'hi)  had  such  confidence  in  his  own  phms,  and  who  - — -.'—^ 
cared  so  little  for  res]X)nsibility,  that  he  never  hesitated 
to  advance  his  own  funds  for  public  purposes.  Dupleix 
was  always  ready  to  do  this,  whilst  he  traded  at  the  same 
time  on  his  own  account.  Thus  it  happened  that  his 
foilunes  and  the  fortunes  of  Chandeniagore  grew  up  side 
by  side.  If  his  own  gains  were  great,  a  comparison  of 
i\\v  Chand(;rnagore  of  1741  with  the  Chandemagore  of 
17*>1  would  have  shown  that  the  gains  of  the  dependency 
which  he  governed  were  certainly  not  in  smaller  propor- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  M.  Lenoir,  whose  second  administration  of  1735. 
Pondicheiy  and  its  dej>endencies  lasted  nine  years,  had 
b(vn  sucreoded  as  Governor-General  on  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, ITof),  by  M.  Benoit  Dumas,  then  Governor  of 
the  Isles  of  France  and  IJourbon.  Up  to  this  ])eri<Kl, 
.^inee  the  death  of  Francois  ALirtin,  the  relative  position 
t>r  rtifidicher}'  to  the  native  chieftains  in  the  neighbour- 
In  )nd  had  but  little  varied,  liut  with  the  advent  of  M. 
Pumas  a|)peared  the  first  sym|)toms  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  in  no  way  attrilmtable  indecnl  to  the  character  of 
thai  gentleman,  l)ut  the  c<msequence  rather  of  the  cha 
racier  of  the  events  of  which  the  [)rovince  of  the  Carnati(i 
was  alxait  to  l>et'ome  the  scene.  It  is  therefore  necessarv 
that  we  should  record  the  events  of  the  govermnent  of 
M.  Dumas  with  some  minuteness. 

M.  Dumits  had  been  a  servant  o(  the  old  Com|)any  of 
the  Indies.  lie  had  entennl  the  ser\'ice  at  the  a^e  of 
seventeen,  in  the  year  171  *J,  and  had  proceedeil  dirwt  to 
ronduherv.  Here  he  displavcd  so  much  abilitv  and 
aptitude,  that,  five  years  later,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  and,  in  June  1721,  Attormy- 
(iiiieral.  TransferrcKl  thence  to  the  Isles  of  Fmnce  and 
lM»url)on  as  a  member  of  the  Su|)reme  Government,  and 
filling  there  in  turn  the  offices  of  General  Dire<*tor  for 
llie    Company  of  the  Indies,  and  of  IVesiilcnt  of  the 
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CHAP.  Supreme  Council,  he  was  finally  appointed  Governor  of 
^ — r-^ — '  those  islands.  This  position  he  held  till  1735,  when  he 
^^^^'  was  nominated  to  succeed  M.  Lenoir  as  Governor-General 
of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indies.*  The  new 
Governor  was  a  shrewd,  calculating,  prudent  man— one 
not  given  to  risk  much  without  having  in  view  a  very 
tangible  result ;  brave,  resolute,  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
France,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  native  ways,  holding 
fast  by  the  traditions  of  Fran9ois  Martin,  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  anxious,  above  all,  to  extend  the  French  territories 
in  India  by  smooth  means. 

M.  Dumas,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  just  the  man  to 
carry  out  a  mild  and  peaceful  pohcy.  Certainly  under 
his  sway  Pondichery  lost  notliing  of  its  attractiveness  to 
the  independent  native  rulers.  Indeed,  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  accession  to  office,  a  circumstance  oc- 
cun'cd  which  serv'cd  to  knit,  even  more  closely,  the  bonds 
of  friendship  that  existed  between  the  French  and  the 
most  powerful  of  their  neighbours — Dost  Ali  Khan, 
Nawab  of  the  Camatic. 

In  1732,  SadutooUa  Khan,  Nawab  of  the  Camatic,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  native  noblemen  of  that  period, 
died.  Ilis  nei)hew  and  nearest  of  kin.  Dost  Ali,  at  once 
assumed  the  vacant  dignity,  without  however  obtiiining 
the  sanction  of  his  immediate  superior,  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekkan.  It  may  have  been  partly  on  that  account  that 
Dost  Ah  showed  very  early  a  disposition  to  lean  uiH)n 
European  support,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  estab- 
lislied  ver)^  intimate  relations  witli  the  courteous,  hospit- 
al)le,  and  IViondly  people  wlio  had  established  themselves 
at  Tondicheiy.  With  M.  Dumas,  in  particular,  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  Dumas,  anxious  to  turn  this  to 
the  advantage  of  the  settlement,  pressed  upon  Dost  Ali 

•  The  account  of  tho  previous  ppr-  ing    the   ennobling   of  M.   Dumat, 

vies  of  M.  Dunius  is  takon  from  the  on    tho    occasion   of   hU  retiini   to 

h'ttiTd  pat«'nt  issui'd  by  L(»uiH  XV.,  France, 
dated   St'|)lenil)er  4,  l74iJ,  coniirm- 
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tlie  advisability  of  procuring  for  him  tlie  permission  to 
i'oin  money — a  permission  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  EngUsli,  but,  by  them,  after  a  short  trial,  neglected. 
The  Nawab  forwarded  the  request  with  hig  own  strong 
recommendations  to  Dellii,  and  he  succeeded,  at  tlie  end 
of  173G,  in  procuring  a  Firman  issued  by  Mahomed  Shah, 
and  addressed  to  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  authorising  the 
coinage  by  the  French  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
in  gold  and  silver,  bearing,  on  one  side,  the  stamp  of  the 
Mogul,  and,  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  place  at  which 
tlio  money  was  coined.* 

The  advantages  which  the  French  derived  from  this 
])ermissi()n  were  very  great  indeed.  The  reputation  of 
the  Indo-French  mcmey  became  in  a  short  time  so  great, 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  estabhshing  a  ver}"  profitable 
trade  in  buUicm.  Ihit,  in  addition,  the  actual  profits  were 
laru'c*.  The  annual  amount  struck  off  did  not  fall  short  of 
live  or  six  millions  of  rupees,f  and  the  profits  on  the 
coining  of  this  amount  were  considered  equal  to  an  in- 
<  ome  of  200,000  rupees  annually; — a  ver)"  great  consi- 
deration in  a  settlement,  which,  like  that  of  rondicheiy, 
was  left  almost  to  shift  for  itself  by  the  Directors  in 
Iuiro|)e.;}; 

But  the  intimacy  with  Dost  Ah  was  productive  of  more 
important  results.  Dost  Ali  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  Sufder  Ali,  and  sevi'iid  daughtei's,  one  of  whom 
was  married  to  his  ne[)hew,  Moitiz  Ah,  and  another  to  a 


CHAP. 
Ul, 

"natcT 


•  The  foU.iwin^r  i«  ft  tronMlfttion  of 
nn  rxlraot  fruii  th«»  h'tUir  Hd<ln*^H«Hi 
t»n  tJiiH  oc<*ft^uin  by  \^*^t  Ali  t«»  M. 
humnH.  *  Th«*  r<'i»utnlitm  vou  haxe 
n  '({iiinMl  of  >M'inijr  a  trut*  nni  faithful 
frit  lul  i(*  known  e\fry where.  In  the 
\i»'W,  thfn'ft»ns  to  jmin  y«mr  friemi- 
h\i\\\  I  gTimt  you  pcrmiMtion  to  coin 
nij**'.  4  at  r«'n«li<  herv  of  the  coinii>:e 
i.f  An*«»t,  ronformn'lilv  ^>  the  Pur- 
\viinah  w!ii<h  I  M-nd  yoiL  — (imjim, 

*  'I  hf  Fniu-h  ruiHM*  wa^  u  little 
).r  ..'I'  r  thfui  an  fji^'ti^h  f*hillin^%  and 
\.  r\  much  thicker.    In  poiut  ol  tine- 


nc**  it  wai»  (superior  to  the  Iji^'lii«h 
standanl.  The  ^Id  coin  wai*  culled 
tho  '  ))A;;(Mla,*  equal  in  value  to  about 
nine  ethillin^ni.  Thn*e  hundnnl  and 
twenty  rujxH»M  were  conHidend  e<|ual 
to  one  hundnnl  |)apHlati;  hence  an 
Indo-French  nipee  wa*  worth  nioro 
than  twd  hhillinpi  and  nine  ))ence. 

\  As  a  rewanl  for  tho  suivend  of 
his  nt'pitiatitmd  in  this  matter,  M. 
Ihimai)  waM  nia<le  Knight  of  tlm 
Oni«r  of  St.  Michi'l,  and  refvi\ed 
patent  letters  of  nobility. —  iiuyoH, 
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^^^*  more  distant  relation,  Chiinda  Saliib.  Of  these,  Sufder 
Ali,  wliilst  he  did  not  altogether  share  his  father's  liking 
for  the  French,  had  a  very  great  respect  for  their  power, 
and  especially  for  the  fortifications  of  Pondichery ;  Chunda 
Sahib,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  his  admiration  for  the 
foreigners  to  a  very  high  pitch.  Alone,  perhaps,  amongst 
his  countrymen,  he  understood  them.  Born  himself  with- 
out wealth,  but  possessing  great  capacity,  considerable 
energy,  and  unbounded  ambition  ;  brought,  moreover,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dost  Ali,  into  a  posi- 
tion, in  which,  whilst  he  dared  openly  aspire  to  nothing, 
he  might  secretly  hope  for  almost  anything ;  yet  possess- 
ing but  a  small  personal  following,  and  being  ever  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  whose  claims  and  whose  power  were 
superior,  and  whose  ambition  was  equal,  to  his  own  ;  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time  sensible  tliat  he  must  look  for 
support  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  French  had  early  attracted  him.  He  appears 
even  then  to  have  detected  their  latent  desire  to  increase 
tlieir  territory.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  proffer  his  aid  to  bring  fresh  lands 
under  tlieir  rule.  That  he  did  this  with  the  \iew  to  ol>- 
tain  for  himself  French  support  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted. 
Ever  since  his  connexion  with  Dost  Ali,  he,  of  all  the 
native  allies  of  M.  Dumas,  had  been  the  most  frequent 
visitor  at  Pondichery,  and  had  attracted,  more  than  any 
other,  the  personal  regards  of  the  high  officials  in  that  city. 
It  had  happened  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1735,  the 
Hindoo  liaja  of  Trichinopoly  had  died  without  issue.  A 
(M)ntest  for  power  innnediatcly  arose  between  his  widow, 
the  Panee,  and  a  relation  of  the  deceased  prince.  In  her 
distress,  the  Panee  appealed  to  Dost  Ali  for  assisUmce.  The 
o])portunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  foregone.  Dost  Ali 
d(?spat<*ho(l  a  force,  of  which  his  son  Sufder  Ali  was  the 
nominal,  his  son-in-law  Chunda  Sahib  the  real,  commander, 
to  take  possession  of  the*  disputcnl  territories.  The  kingdom 
was  st)()n  overrun  ;  the  Ciipital  alone  bade  defiance  to  the 
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invaders.  Of  this,  however,  Chiinda  Saliib  obtained  pos-  chap. 
session  the  2Cth  April,  173G,  on  taking  an  oath,*  that  his  - — .1— ^ 
troops  should  be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  the  ^'^^' 
lliinee.  But  he  kept  this  oath  only  until  Trichinopoly 
was  in  his  power;  he  then  imprisoned  the  lianee,  and 
being  invested  by  Sufder  AH,  who  returned  to  Arcot, 
witli  plenary  powers,  he  assumed  the  government  as 
lieutenant  for  his  father-in-law.  While  in  that  position  he 
continued  to  maintain  intimate  relations  with  the  French. 
Adjoining  Trichinopoly,  lying  between  it  and  the  Coro- 
mandcl  coast,  lay  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Tanjore.  This 
was  bounded  on  the  north  side  l)y  the  river  Coleroon, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  below  Pondi- 
chciT.  Tanjore,  one  of  the  conquests  of  Shahjee,  father 
of  the  famous  Sevajee,  had  been  bestowed  in  peipetuity 
by  the  latter  on  his  l)rother  Venkajee.  Venkajee  wjis 
sihccedi'd  by  his  son  Tookajee.  This  latter,  dying  in  the 
month  of  February  1738,  left  behind  him  three  s(ms —  1738. 
r>al)a  Sahib  and  Sahoo>jee,  legitimate,  the  third,  IVrtiib 
Singh,  the  o(Isj)ring  of  a  concubine.  liaba  Sahib  suc- 
rrcdiHl  to  the  sovereignty,  but  died,  the  same  year,  with- 
out issue.  After  a  short  interregnum,  during  which  Seid 
Khnn,  the  Mahomedan  commandant  of  Tanjore,  raised 
two  candidates  only  to  cause  them  immediat(»ly  to  dis- 
ai)|)ear,  the  sur\iving  legitimate  son,  Sah(K)jce,  obtained 
pns^csMon  of  power.  Hut  in  a  very  short  time  Seid  Khan 
brought  forward  Sitloojce,  a  pretended  cou>in  of  Saho<V|ee, 
aii<l  endeavourcMl  to  eflect  a  revolution  in  his  favour.  Sud- 
denly colle(*ting  their  friends,  they  seizcnl  cm  the  palace  juid 
on  the  strong  ])la<'es  in  Tanjore.  Sahoojee  had  barely  time 
to  save  himself  on  horselxack.  Accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  he  ])ass(Ml  the  Colero<m,  and  t<H)k  refuge  in  the 
jngoda,  Chillumbrum,  a  ver}'  strongly-fortified  |)osition 

•  <>nii«*  i»tat«»«  thnt  the  p<*opl<»  «>f  himm^lf  fn»t»   fnmi  the  n>t«p(>iirnbilitv 

t):«*  r.  iintn*  t>«*li<'TiHl  that  the  Kant'e  (if  the  oath,  bf<*auiv3  he  htu\  taken  ft 

ii.fl  t'ttll'*ii  in  lovo   with  (MiuikIh  Sa-  upon  a  brick  in-t^^aii  of  ujxm  the  Ko- 

h  '• :    hut   th«  Ptory   ia  impn>t»aMe.  run— the  bri»-k  having  Uvn  wrap|>e«l 

(  li.nuin  Sahib  may  have  cutisidervd  up  in  the  uaual  covcriuj;  of  the  Koran. 
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^m^'  about  six  miles  north  of  the  Coleroon,  and  only  twenty- 
lour  distant  from  Pondichery.  From  this  place  Sahoojee 
opened  nc^gotiations  with  M.  Dumas.  He  offered  to  make 
over  to  the  French  the  town  of  Karical,  and  the  fort  of 
Kircan  Gurree,  ten  villages  in  the  country  adjacent,  and 
all  the  lands  depending  upon  them,  if  M.  Dumas  would 
aflord  him  material  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Tanjore.  The 
oiler  was  the  most  tempting  that  could  have  been  made. 
TIk>  French  had  been  long  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
elVoot  an  arrangement  which  would  secure  to  them  a 
footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  but  up  to  that  time 
tlu\v  had  been  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  at 
Negapatam,  a  settlement  a  few  miles  south  of  Karical. 
Now,  liowever,  all  that  they  desired  was  offered  to  them. 
41ie  risk  was  but  little,  for  they  had  but  to  supply  one  of 
\\\v  contending  parties  with  material  aid  to  ensure  an  easy 
victory.  M.  Dumas  did  not  hesitate.  He  at  once  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  the  envoys  of  Sahoojee,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  supply  that  prince  with  a  lakh 
of  rupees  in  silver,  to  furnish  him  with  arms,  gunpowder, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  and  to  render  him  sdl  other 
assistance  in  his  power.  In  return  for  this  engagement, 
Sahoojee  sent  him  a  formal  cession  of  the  town  of  Karical, 
of  the  fort  of  Kircan  Gurree  on  the  river  Karical,  of  the 
.ten  villages,  and  of  the  lands  dependent  upon  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  engagement,  M.  Dumas  despatched  two 
sliipsofwar,the  'Bourbon' of  sixty  guns,  and  the  *St.Geran' 
of  forty,  with  troops,  artillery,  and  warhke  stores,  to  take 
])Ossession  of  Karical,  and  to  afford  the  promised  assist- 
ance. These  ships  anchored  before  Karical  in  the  month 
of  August  of  that  year  (1738).* 

Meanwhile  Sahoojee  had  been  using  other  methods 
more  congenial  to  him  than  force.  By  dint  of  bribes  and 
promises  he  had  gained  over  the  principal  nobihty  of 

•  The  account  of  tlio  expedition  Damns  to  the  Abb^  Guyon,  and  from 
nprninst  Karicnl  hns  bci-u  tiiken  mainly  a  very  old  pap(>r  entitled  MHnoirt 
from  the  titatemeut  communicated  by    jmriictdihre  $ur  Vacqumtion  dtKarie^ 
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Tanjore,  and  amongst  them  the  all-powerful  Seid.  A  ^^' 
])Iau  of  o[)crations  was  agreed  upon  in  pursuance  of  wliich, 
I  he  usurper,  Sidoojee,  was  suddenly  seized  in  his  palace. 
Intelligence  of  this  was  at  once  despatched  to  Chillum- 
hruni,  and  Sahoojee  immediately  mounting  his  horse, 
returned  in  triumph  to  Tanjore. 

This  was  the  intelligence  that  greeted  the  captains  of  the 
*  Bourbon '  and  the  *  St.  Geran,'  when  they  anchored  in  the 
roads  of  Karical.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  intimation 
that  the  French  succours  were  not  wanted  ;  that  Karical 
was  occupied  by  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops 
under  Khan  Sahib,  a  trusted  officer  of  Sahojee  ;  and  that 
any  attem|)t  to  land  would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act, 
and  would  1x3  met  accordingly.  In  consequence  of  this 
intimation  the  senior  French  captain  determined  to  suspend 
action  pending  instnictions  from  Pondicheiy. 

15ut  whilst  iSahoojee  had  tninsmitted  instnictions  of  the 
nature  we  have  recorded  to  Karical,  he  had  written  in  a 
>omewhat  diflerent  strain  to  M.  Dumas.  To  him  he  de- 
<  lured  his  j>erfect  willingness  to  sun^ender  Karical,  but  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so  immediately.  lie  was,  he  said, 
srarcely  si^cure  in  his  own  (*apitid,  and  he  was  threatened 
at  the  sime  time  by  Chunda  Sahib  from  Trichinopoly. 
Ill*  jx)intiil  out  the  imiH)ssibiHty  of  surrendering,  under 
such  iircumstances,  resources  which  were  essential  to  his 
safety. 

Tlu^se  excuses,  plausible  though  they  were,  did  not 
(h'crive  M.  Dumas.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
slipjiing  fnmi  his  gra^p  of  this  much-coveted  place  just  at 
the  moment  his  hand  was  closing  u[)on  it,  causeil  him 
great  mortifi(*ation  and  aimoyance.  lie  was  well  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  that  with  tlie  force  in  the  two  ships  of 
war  l)efore  Karical,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  take  j)oS- 
sission  of  the  place,  and  that,  to  a  less  prudent  man, 
would  have  been  a  very  great  temj)tation.  Ikit  M.  Dumas' 
great  characteristic  Wiis  prudence.  He  would  not  risk, 
evi-n  for  so  valuable  a  prize,  the  character  gained  by  the 
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CHAP.  French  as  a  non-aggressive  nation.  He  preferred  to  wait 
for  the  opportunity  which  lie  felt  sure  would,  sooner  or 
later,  present  itself,  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  great  step 
in  advance  in  having  secured  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore 
the  legal  cession  of  Karical  and  its  dependencies.  lie 
therefore  recalled  the  ships  to  Pondichery. 

The  opportunity  he  waited  for  soon  came.  No  sooner 
did  the  intelligence  reach  Chunda  Sahib  that  Eajah  Sa- 
hoojee  had  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  reganling 
Karical,  than  it  seemed  to  that  astute  prince  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  liim  to  cement  his  alhance  with  the 
French.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  M.  Dumas,  infoiiniiig 
him  that  he  was  at  war  with  Sahoojee,  and  offering  to 
march  his  own  troops  upon  Karical,  to  conquer  it,  and  to 
make  it  over,  in  full  sovereignty,  to  the  French.  From 
them  he  asked  no  assistance :  he  would  employ,  he  said, 
none  but  his  own  soldiers. 

Chunda  Sahib,  it  vnl\  be  recollected,  was  son-in-law  of 
Dost  Ali,  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  and  feudal  lord  of  tlie 
territoiy  to  the  north  of  the  French  possessions  ;  he  him- 
self, as  Dost  Ali's  lieutenant,  held  the  country  on  the  south- 
west ;  that  on  the  south-east  alone  was  held  by  the  Hajah 
of  Tanjore.  It  was  clear  then  that  Chunda  Sahib's  offer 
to  conquer  a  ])ortion  of  that  Eajah's  possessions  involved 
no  risk  to  the  French  ;  it  did  not  even  invoke  the  suspicion 
of  a  greed  for  territorial  extension.  It  was  the  offer  of  a 
])owerful  Indian  potentate  to  compel  a  weiiker  ruler  to 
adhere  to  his  agreement.  M.  Dumas  then  violated  no 
l)rinciple  of  his  j)redecessors'  policy  by  accepting  that 
ofler.     This  he  did  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 

No  sooner  had  Chunda  Sahib  received  this  permission 
to  act,  than  he  detached  four  thousand  horse,  commandeil 
l)y  Francisco  IVreira,  a  Spaniai^d  in  his  sen'ice,  but  wlio 
AN  as  entirely  attached  to  French  interests,  to  Karical.  Tlie 
Tanjore  forces  receded  at  their  aj)proach,  and  Pereini 
arrived  at  Karical,  February  G,  1739,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  oi)position.     He  found,  however,  tlie  fort  of 
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Kircaii  Gun-ec,  on  the  river  Karical,  and  about  a  mile  and  ^^.j^- 
a  luilf  from  the  town,  occui)ied  by  about  four  liundred 
Tanjoreans.  lie  immediately  attacked  this  fort,  and 
stormed  it  the  same  day.  He  then  hastened  with  the 
news  to  Pondicheiy.  M.  Dumas,  delighted  with  the 
)rompt  success,  at  once  equipped  a  small  vessel  of  a 
lundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  and  despatched  her  with 
all  the  troops  and  stores  she  could  carry  to  Karical — 
Tereira  accompanying  them.  They  rejiched  their  destina- 
tion in  four  and  twenty  hours,  when  Kari(*al,  the  fort  of 
Kircan  Gurree,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  previoitsly 
tu»di»d  by  Sahoojee,  were  made  over  to  the  French  by 
IVreira.  This  cession  bears  date  February  14,  173JK 
A  few  days  later,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  Fren(*h 
oc(*ui)ati()n,  M.  Dumas  despatchcnl  to  Kariad  a  ship  of  war, 
l^den  with  everything  ncH?essary  to  place  the  settlement  in 
a  state  of  security.* 

The  efli'i't  of  these  forcible  measiu*es  upon  Rajah  Sa- 
in >ojte  was  su<*h  a*5  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  weak  and  unmanly  nature.  It  completely  overawed 
him.  He  at  once  sent  messages  to  Poiulicher}%  casting 
all  the  blame  of  his  previous  hostile  conduct  on  the  evil 
couiimIs  of  the  Duteh  at  Xi»gapatam  ;  stating  that  he  had 
always  inl<*ndcHl  to  cede  the  territor}'  at  the  proper  time ; 
ami  jirofessing  his  readiness  now  to  execute  in  full  the 
treaty  of  Chilhnnbrum.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
MMt  at  the  sjime  time  two  instruments,  dateil  April  25, 
IT.'JO,  one  of  which  continued  a  ratifieation  of  the  former 
tnaty,  and  the  other,  an  order  to  the  inhabi Units  of  the 
(li>tri<*ts  he  had  yielded,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
rri'iieh  in  future  as  their  masters.  It  is  probable  that  the 
<M»niplai>ance  of  Sahcnyec  hi  this  matter  was  quickened  by 
tlu'  fa<:t  that  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Chillum- 
I»rum  contained  a  sti[)ulation  for  the  payment  to  him  of 

*  Kiill  deUilii  of  those  on*unvnc(*«    pariUuiihrt  tar  rac*ptuitum   c/«   Aa- 
nri'   iri\i*n   in   Ouvim**  lIu(o%rr  ties    ricaL 
Imlrt  Orienialm^  anil  in  the  Mintvirt 
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CHAP.    100,000  rupees — a  stipulation  which  the  French,  now 

' '—  in  possession,  might,  according  to  oriental  notions,  have 

1739.  \^^Qx^  inchned  to  evade.  Before,  however,  his  proposi- 
tions reached  Pondichery,  a  domestic  revolution  hurled 
Sahoojee  from  his  throne.  But  his  successor  and  half- 
brother,  Pertab  Singh,  not  only  confirmed  the  agree- 
ment of  Chillumbrum,  but  added  to  it  a  greater  extent  of 
territory.  In  a  personal  interview  he  held  with  M.  Dumas 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741,  Pertab  Singh  even 
recommended  him  to  fortify  the  towns  in  his  new  posses- 
sions. From  this  date,  the  district  of  Karical  may  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  French  possessions 
in  India-* 

But  meanwhile  events  of  great  importance  had  oc- 
curred. Tlie  Mahomedan  conquests  in  the  south  of  India 
had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  an  army  of 
50,000  f  men  of  these  famous  warriors  had  assembled 
under  the  orders  of  Eaghojee  Bhonsla — serving  under 
whom,  his  first  campaign,  was  the  afterwards  famous 
Morari  Eao  —  and  had  marched  eastward  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  plundering  the  long-untouched  Car- 
natic.  But  Dost  Ah  was  not  prepared  to  grant  them  an 
easy  ingress.  Learning,  towards  the  end  of  1739,  that 
tliey  were  approaching  by  the  Damalcherry  pass,  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  river  Pone,  he  at  once  occupied 
tliat  strong  position  with  the  only  troops  at  his  disposal, 
amounting  to  about  10,000  men,  and  sent  pressing  orders 

•  The  ceded  districta  consi«te<l  of  5.000  inhabitante.    The  fortren  of 

the  town  of  Karical^  the  fortress  of  Kircan  Gurreo  waa  about  frunshot 

Kin'iui  Gurree,  ti^n  villapres  on  the  distance  from  KaricaL     Both  are  on 

«^a-coast,  nnd  a  tract  of  countrj-  tif-  the  river  Karical,   a  branch  of  the 

to»»n  or  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  very  Coleroon,    navigrable    for  Teasels  of 

fertile   in   rice,   and  nnvhicinfr  also  a}>out  200  tons  burden.     Karical  14 

cotton  and  indipro,  inhabited  bv  ten  75  miles  south  of  Pondichery  and  VI 

or  twelve  thousand  peoph»,  and  yield-  miles  north  of  Xepipatam. 

in;r  a  yearly   rent   of  trn   thousand  t  (trant  Ihi^  (iMofy  of  the  Mak* 

i>n^'odns,  equal  to  about  £4,5(X)  ster-  rrd/fl^).— Captain  Duff  took  the  num- 

linjr.     The  town  of  Karical,  at  the  ben  from  Mahratta  manuscripts ;  thcT 

time  of  rt'ssion,  containcMl  (VW  hous4»8  differ  somewhat  frf>ra  those  given  by 

btuuo  and  brick,  and  upwanL*  of  Orme  and  other  writers. 
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to  his  son,  Sufder  Ali,  and  to  his  son-in-law,  Chunda 
Sahib,  to  hasten  to  liis  assistance.  But  both  Sufder  Ali 
and  Chunda  Sahib  were  prosecuting  their  conquests  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  though  they  professed  their  rea- 
diness to  obey  the  summons  they  had  received,  they 
moved,  especially  Chunda  Sahib,  with  slow  and  unwilling 
sti»ps.  Before  they  could  arrive,  the  Mahrattas  had  ap- 
proached the  pass.  This,  as  the  most  important,  was 
held  by  Dost  Ali  in  person,  but  there  was  a  gorge,  or 
oi)enin}r,  to  tlie  south  of  his  position,  the  defence  of  whicli 
he  had  intrusted  to  one  of  his  commanders,  a  Hindoo. 
This  latter  had  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  from  his 
allegiance,  and  pennitted  the  Mahratta  army  to  march 
through  the  gorge  he  was  guanling  on  the  night  of  the 
IDth  May.  The  Mahrattas,  thus  secure  of  their  prey, 
movt»d  swiftly  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  on  the  rear 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Dost  Ali.  This  chieftain, 
notiring  the  approach  of  cavalr)%  imagined  that  his  son, 
SultlcT  Ali,  had  arrived  to  reinforce  him,  and  was  only 
uii(leceive<l  when  their  movements  indicated  undisguised 
ho-^tility.  Driven  to  bay,  however,  he  detennined  to  sell  his 
lift*  (learlv.  The  battle  which  ensued  was,  notwithstandin^x 
the  disparity  of  numbers,  contested  most  desperately,  and 
it  only  terminated  when  Dost  Ali  himst»lf  and  his  second 
sun,  llassjHi  Ali,  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  his  first 
Minister,  Meer  Assud,  had  Ix^en  taken  prisoner.  Almost 
all  the  principal  ofllcers  were  killed  or  trodden  under  fcK)t 
by  rlcphanUs  and  the  slaughter  was  unprecedented  even 
in  that  age.     No  rout  could  have  been  more  complete. 

The  account  of  this  defc^at  spread  dismay  and  conster- 
nation in  the  Caniatic.  Sufder  Ali,  the  son  of  the  de- 
cta'-fil  Nawab,  received  the  news  when  he  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Arcot;  he  immciliately,  for  greater  security, 
uiovimI  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  Vellore,  which  was 
Ixlter  fortified,  there  to  wait  the  course  of  event*. 
Chunda  Siihib,  more  dilatorv,  had  not  moved  beyond 
the  boundary  of  his  satrapy.    The  intelligence  he  received 
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CHAP,     determined  him  to  remain  within  it,  and  to  place  its  chief 
in 

city  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.     He  returned, 

therefore,  to  Trichinopoly. 

On  one  important  matter,  however,  the  two  brothers- 
in-law  acted  as  though  they  had  been  inspired  by  one 
brain.  Eegarding  the  result  of  the  contest  with  the 
Mahrattas  as  extremely  uncertain,  they  bethought  them 
of  the  protection  which  the  fortifications  of  Pondichery 
might  be  able  to  offer,  and  they  determined  to  consign, 
the  one  his  father's  family,  the  other  his  own,  with  all  the 
valuables  that  could  be  lightly  carried,  to  the  courtesy  of 
M.  Dumas. 

M.  Dumas  was  placed,  by  the  result  of  the  battle, 
in  very  much  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  M. 
Martin  had  found  himself  after  the  defeat  of  Shere  Khan 
Lodi  by  Sevajee.  On  that  occiision,  as  on  tliis,  the  Mah- 
rattas had  completely  defeated  the  actual  rulers  of  the 
country — the  aUies  and  protectors  of  the  French.  There 
was,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  Pondichery  go- 
verned by  M.  Dumas  was  far  more  capable  of  offering  an 
effective  resistance  than  the  infant  city  under  the  rule  of 
Francois  Martin.  But  M.  Dumas,  notwithstanding  his 
confidence  in  the  defences  of  Pondichery,  was  very  well 
aware  of  the  difiiculties  of  his  position,  and  he  prepared 
to  act  with  his  usual  prudence  and  judgment.  He  greatly 
strengthened,  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  the  west 
fortilications  of  the  place.  For  fifteen  days  carts  and 
beasts  of  burden  were  seen  pouring  into  Pondichery  laden 
with  grain  and  other  stores.  M.  Dumas  superintended 
himself  all  the  arrang(»ments  for  procuring  and  storing 
this  grain,  and  of  ordering  the  defences.  No  point  was 
neglected  ;  his  industry  was  untiring.  At  the  same  time, 
tlie  natives  of  the  surrounding  countr}',  who  had  anythin*^ 
to  los(%  poured  in  in  vast  numbei's,  bringing  with  them 
thi'ir  .stores  and  valuables.  liut  other  and  greater  guests 
were  a])])r()aching.  On  May  25tli,  five  days  after  the 
battle,  whilst  the  prepiuiitions  we  have  above  alluded  to 
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were  still  progressing,  a  grand  cortege  was  seen  moving  ^^/^f  ^' 
towards  Pondichery.  This  proved  to  be  the  widow  of 
Dost  Ali  Khan,  with  her  children,  her  dependents,  her 
jewels  and  other  property,  under  the  escort  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry.  Arriving  before  the  walls,  she  at  once 
sent  a  message  to  the  Governor,  praying  for  admission 
into  tlie  city. 

None  knew  better  than  M.  Dumas,  that  if  anything 
would  most  certainly  draw  down  upon  himself  the  power 
of  the  Mahrattiis,  and  would  infallibly  induce  them  to 
move  upon  Pondichery,  it  wcmld  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  conUiined  within  its  walls  the  most  valu- 
able pro[)erty  of  the  late  Nawab.  It  is  certain  that  under 
i\uy  circumslances,  the  chivalrous  feelings  natural  to  a 
real  man  would  have  incited  him  to  throw  wide  open  the 
gates  to  oiu*  who  was  not  only  a  woman,  but  a  woman  in 
distress.  But  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  act  from 
mere  feeling.  It  was  prefemble  in  his  eyes  to  run  the 
ri>k  of  bringing  the  Mahnittas  upon  Pondicher}%  than  to 
undergo  the  (*ertainty  of  being  dislionoured  and  contemned 
throughout  India.  Sufder  Ali  also  was  still  unsulKlued, 
and  the  refusal  to  admit  his  mother  would  undoubtedly 
make  an  enemv  of  one,  who  had  even  then  the  lx*st  chance 
(if  lH»ci>ming  the  feudal  lord  of  the  countr}'  alx>ut  Pondi- 
rhfry.  However,  In^fore  replying  to  the  request  of  the 
widow  of  Dost  Ali,  M.  Dumas  sununoned  a  Council.  He 
told  the  memlx»rs  that,  in  his  opinion,  honour,  gratitude, 
humanity,  and  j>olicy,  all  jM)inted  to  the  admission  ;  he 
added  his  reasons,  point<Hl  out  the  risks,  and  then  askcnl 
for  their  opinion.  The  Council  approveil  his  arguments, 
and  a  deciMon  was  at  once  arrivetl  at  to  admit  the  ca- 
vahiide. 

This  was  done  with  great  hUxIc  and  ceremony.  The 
garrinm  was  placeil  under  anns,  the  ramparts  were 
maimed.  The  Governor  himself,  in  a  magnificent  [mlan- 
f|uin,  and  followi^d  by  his  horse  and  foot  guards,  went  down 
to  the  Valdaur  gate.     The  gate  was  tl»en  tlirown  o|)en. 

(I 
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CHAP.     Immediately  there  entered  the  widow  of  the  Nawab,  her 

v^ r-^— '  daugliters  and  relations,  in  twenty-two  palanquins,  followed 

17  iO.  i^y  fifteen  hundred  chivalry,  eight  elephants,  three  hundred 
camels,  two  hundred  bullock-carts,  and  two  thousand 
beasts  of  burden.  The  entrance  of  the  principal  person- 
age was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  ram- 
])arts,  and  she  was  conducted  by  M.  Dumas  in  person  to 
the  apartments  he  had  provided  her.*  A  similar  hospit- 
able reception  was  accorded  a  few  days  later  to  the  wife 
and  s^>n  of  Chunda  Sahib.f  Meanwhile  the  Mahrattii?, 
taking  advantage  of  their  victory,  had  marcheil  upon 
Aroot,  and  had  occu})ied  it  without  opposition.  Thence 
thoy  sent  detachments  to  pilhige  the  country.  But  though 
the  devastation  tliey  caused  was  ruinous  and  often  wanton, 
the  actual  receipts  fell  far  short  of  their  exj^ectations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
iii-st  rumours  of  war  to  remove  all  their  valuables  into 
fortified  phu^es.  Some  had  (led  to  Madras,  some  to  Vel- 
lore,  some  to  Pondicheiy.  The  consequence  was,  that 
though  the  Mahrattas  gleaned  eveiy  blade  of  gra*^,  there 
was  but  little  else  to  jrather,  and  tluT  were  bemnninir  to 
feel,  that  looking  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  marauders,  the 
campaign  had  been  a  failure. 

Tliat  was  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  willingly  have 
li'-tcncd  to  oflers  of  payment  for  retiring  from  so  barren 
and  doolatcd  a  country,  and  such  oflers  they  did  receive 
at  the  proper  time.  They  had  lil)cnitc<l  Meer  A.ssud,  fir>l 
Minister  of  the  deceased  Dost  All,  and  he,  betakinjr  him- 
self  to  Vi»llore,  prevailed  upon  his  new  master  to  make 
proj)osals  of  i)eac(»  to  the  invader.  Meer  Assud  was  a 
l)itler  enemy  of  Chunda  Sahib,  and  lie  had  succeeded  iu 
imbuing  the  mind  of  Sufder  Ali  witli  suspicions  as  to  the 

♦  Tli«>«^  (It-tails  t"-«'tlnr  with  tl;o  d  r  Ali  al-Mi  took  refuse  in  Pondi- 

iirrMuiit  pnirully  of  M.  I)uiim«*  ml-  c!nry,  but  it  app«^nr»»  from  the  ninv» 

iiiiiii'trHtion,  an*  taki'ii  fnuii  tin*  ox-  ?;>.iiHl»'nro   of    M.    DiiinaA   with   the 

tisi.  t-   ^'i\«n   in    tin*   Abbo   (.luy.n's  Mahntttas  that  >ho  joined  hir  hu?- 

>\«t1;,  alnady  nf«  rnd  to.  ban  1  at  ydlniw 

I  <  »rni«'  .-^talr.-*  that  ihv  wife  of  .Suf- 
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designs  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  had  easily  convinced  chap. 
hiiu  also  that  the  sacrifice  of  Chunda  Sahib  would  lighten  « — r-^ 
the  conditions  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  himself.  This  ^^^^' 
being  agreed  upon  as  a  basis,  negotiations  were  opened, 
and  after  a  short  interval,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  the 
month  of  August  1740,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Suf- 
der  Ali  should  be  recognised  as  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  in 
])la(*e  of  his  father;  that  he  should  pay  by  instalments  ten 
millions  of  ruj)ees  to  the  Mahnittas;  that  he  should  join 
his  tro<)j)s  to  those  of  the  Mahrattas  to  drive  Chunda 
S:ihib  from  Arcot ;  and  that  all  the  Hindoo  princes  on  the 
I  oroiiumdel  coast  should  be  reinstated  in  possession  of 
the  places  tliey  held  prior  to  173G.  The  two  last  articles, 
however,  were  kept  secret,  and  the  betttM'  to  prevent  their 
exi>tcnce  being  suspected,  the  Mahrattas  at  once  retired 
from  the  Carnatic. 

Some  information,  however,  regarding  the  secret  clauses 
of  this  treatv  reached  ^I.  Dumos,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
taki'  advantage  of  it.  He  had  already  l)een  threatened 
by  lliighojee  lihonsla,  and  a  correspondence,  not  tending 
at  all  to  acu'ommodate  matters,  had  ensued  Ixitween  them. 
He  had  l)een  asked  to  pay  tribute,  and  he  had  refused  ;  he 
had  been  called  uj)on  to  give  uj)  the  wife  and  son  of 
Chunda  Sahib  with  their  treasures,  he  had  replied  that  all 
the  French  in  India  would  die  first  ;  Pondicher)' had  been 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  Hassein,  then  recently  cajn 
tured  by  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Portuguese,  he  had  an- 
swered that  if  the  Hhonsla  came  against  Pondichery,  he 
would  try  to  deserve  his  esteem  by  successfully  defending 
it.*     In  this  state  of  the  corres|xmdence,  the  intimation 

•  The  foUowinjr  Rrn  fXtnicti  from  *()iir  M)vcrei>rii,  per^niulfd  that  you 

tlio  r« »rn*i«noii(l«'nri»  bftw.*t»n  Uajrho-  wore  dt»*«'ning  of  bia  fri<'nd»hip,  tlint 

u-*'   Hh'Hijila  and  M.  Diiraaii:  Fn»m  the  French  were  people  of  thoir  won!, 

IJafrhMJ***'  HboiuiU.  *  Forty  ycar»  have  who  would  never  fail  in  thoir  enjfajre- 

«lrtj»»MiI  )»im*eour  jiovereijrn  jrav«»  you  menU  towardahim,  made  over  to  you 

|M  niii^Hitin  to  ei*tiibli*h  younM?lvei»  at  a  considerable  territory.    You  afrreed 

rondirhtry ;  n««v»rtheleM  aince   our  to  pay  an  annual  tributi%  which  you 

urm\    ha*'arrive<l  in  the*e  part«,   1  never  have  paid.     At  luj^t,  aft«»r  a 

h.ixf  11  't  roceivfd  a  »»injjrlo  letter  from  considerable  time,  th«»  annv  of  the 

vm.  MahrnttoM  ha^  arrived  iu  tiu*^  din- 

G*2 
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CHAP,     he  had  received  regarding  the  secret  clauses  was  of  great 
importance.     He  continued,  with  the  same  ardour,  the 
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tricts.     It  has  beaten  the   Mussul-  Extract  from  the  reply  of  M.  Da- 
mans, puffed  up  with  pride,  and  forced  mas:  *You  tell  me  that  we   have 
them  to  pajr  tribute.     We  need  not  owed  for  forty  rears  pa&t  a  tribute  to 
tell  Tou  this  news.    We  have  now  your  King.    Never  has  the  French 
orders  from  the  Maharaja  to  take  nation  been  subject  to  any  tribute, 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Trichi-  It  would  cost  me  my  head,  if  the 
nopoly  and  Gingee.  and  to  put  garri-  King  of  France,  my  master,  were  in- 
sons  in  them.     \\  e  have  also  orders  formed  that  I  had  consented  to  pay 
to  collect  the  tribute  duo  from  the  tribute  to  any  one.  When  the  priuccs 
European  towns  on  the  sea-coast.    I  of  the  counti^  gave  to  the  French  a 
am    obliged  to   obey  these  orders,  piece  of  land  on  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
When  we  consider  ^our  conduct,  and  shore,  upon  which  to  build  a  fortress 
the  manner  in  which  the  King  has  and  a  town,  they  required  no  other 
fiivoured  you,  in  allowing  you  to  es-  conditions,  but  that  tne  pagodas  and 
tablish  yourselves  in  his  territory,  I  the  religion  of  the  people  should  be 
cannot  hinder  myself  from  sa^nng  that  unmolested.     Although  your  armies 
you  are  wrong  in  not  paying  this  tri-  have  never  yet  appeared  in  our  neigh- 
bute.    We  had  consideration  for  you,  bourhood,  we  have  always  faithfully 
and  you  have  acted  against  us.    Vou  obsen'ed  these  conditions.      •     •     • 
have  given  refuge  to  the  Moguls  in  *  You  say  that  vou  have  orders  to 
your  town.     Was  that  well  done?  take  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
Again,  Chunda  Sahib  has  left,  under  Gincree  and  Trichinopoly.    Well  and 
your  protection,  the  treasure  chests  good,  so  long  as  that  does  not  obli^ 
of  Trichinopoly  and  of  Tanjore— the  you  to  become  our  enemy.    A«  many 
precious  stones,  elephants,  horsey  and  of  the  Moguls  as  have  fieen  ma:»t4>n 
other  things  of  which  he  possessed  hero  have  treated  the  French  with 
himself  in  those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  friendship    and    distinction.      From 
his  family — ^wasthat,  too,  well  done?  them  we  have  received  only  favours. 
If  you  wish  that  we  should  be  friends,  In  virtue  of  this  friendship,  we  have 
you  must  give  up  this  treasure,  these  civen  shelter  to  the  ^idow  of  the  \tkU 
jewels,  these  horses,  these  elephaiit«,  Nawub,  Dost  Ali  Khan,  with  all  her 
as  well  as  the  wife  and  son  of  C  hunda  family.     Ought  we  to  have  shut  our 
Sahib.     I  send  my  cavalry  to  whom  gntes  and  leave  them  in  the  country  * 
you  can  make  them  over.    If  you  de-  Men  of  honour  are  uicanable  of  such 
rlino  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  compelled  cowardice.  The  wife  of  Chnnda Sahib 
to  f«>rce  you  to  it, as  well  as  to  the  pay-  has  nli«o  come  hither  with  her  mother 
nicnt  of  the  tribute  which  you  have  and  her  brother,  and  the  others  hate 
lii'pt  bark  for  forty  years.  proceeded  to  Arcot. 

*  Vou  know  how  we  have  treat<Ml  *  You  have  written  to  me  to  make 

the  town  of  Dassein.     My  army  is  over  to  your  horwrnen  this  lady,  her 

very  numerous,  and  it  wants  ni<»ney  8«>n,  anif  the  riches  she  has  bmught 

for  its  expenses.     If  you  do  not  at  t  ht-re.    You,  who  are  a  nobleman  full 

in  coiift»rniity  with   my  dcnmnds,  1  of  bnivcrv  and  gene^o^ity,  what  would 

shall  know  Iiow  to  dmw  from  you  you  think  of  me,  if  I  were  capable  of 

wln'rewilh  to  pay  my  whoh^  army,  huch  bttseness  ?    The  wife  of  Chunda 

Our  shius  will  arrive  in  a  f<\v  days.  Sahib  is   in   rondicher}*  under  the 

It  will  h*^  Ixrttor  for  you  to  t^'nninute  protection  of  the  Kingo'f  France,  my 

tht»   nmlt.r  quickly.      I    rely    upon  nuL-^ter,  and  all  the  French  in  India 

your  s  nding  me,  in  confonnlry  with  would  die  rather  than  dtdivcr  her  tn 

thisletter,  the  wifeaiidsonofChumla  y(»u.     *•      ••••••• 

Sahib,   with    his  elephant/*,    hor^is,  '    *  Vou  thronten  me  finally  that  if  I 

jewels,  and  treasure.*  do  not  comply  with  your  dcmandj^ 
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repair  of  the  fortifications  at  the  same  time  that  new  dc-     ^^^^^" 
fen(*es  were  erected.     He  formed  a  body  of  European  ^ 


infantry  1,200  in  number,  and  supplemented  them  by 
four  or  five  thousand  Maliomedans,  whom  lie  anned  and 
drilled  in  the  European  fashion — the  germ  of  the  Sepoy 
anny — and  who  were  found  most  useful  in  performing 
the  routine  duties  of  the  garrison.  He  brought  into  the 
town  also,  all  the  erews  of  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
exercised  them  in  the  various  operations  of  land  warfare. 
Stores  of  all  sorts  he  likewise  continued  to  accumulate. 

\Vliilst  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  new 
Nawab,  Sufder  Ali,  paid  a  visit  to  Pondichery.  The 
avowed  object  was  to  thank  M.  Dumas  for  the  protection 
lie  had  aflbnled  to  the  female  members  of  his  fathers 
family.  None  knew  better  than  Sufder  Ali,  how  galling 
to  the  Mahrattas  had  been  the  knowledge  that  the  fami- 
lies and  valuables  of  his  late  father  and  of  Chunda  Saliib 
were  in  safety  l>ehind  the  walls  of  Pondichery.  He  Wiis 
well  aware  that  Eaghojee  Bhonsla,  their  leader,  had  ex- 
j)resse<l  his  determination  to  make  the  French  suffer  for 
their  audacity;  and  he,  in  common  with  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Caniatic,  had  been  stnick  with  admiration  at  the 
(juietly  defiant  attitude  assumed  by  M.  Dumas.  His 
object  in  visiting  him  now  was  to  thank  and  to  reward 
him.  He  was  quickened  in  this  also,  by  a  message  his 
mother  sent  him  from  Pondichery,  desiring  to  see  him. 
Chunda  Sahib,  who  knew  little  of  the  stonn  that  was 
brewing  against  him,  and  who  had  already  at  Arcot 
offered   homage  to  his  bn)ther-in-law  jts  Nawab  of  the 

y<»n  will  iendyourarniieHafrnin-it  me  c»mfidfm*e  in  Almiglitv  OihI,  before 

an* I  lt»iwl  them  hithtT  yourm»lf.    I  am  whom  the  mo^t  powerful  armies  ara 

pnmrin};  mrnelf  tothe  utmost  of  my  like  the  light  straw  which  the  wind 

nhility  to  rAcoive  you  well,  and  t4»  blows  away.     I  hope  He  will  favour 

d'»«Tv<' your  w«ti»em,  by  showing  that  the   iu^tice   of  our  cause.     I   hare 

I    h;iv(»  the  honour  of  commanding  heard  what  has  happt^ned  at  liassein, 

th**  ]>mvi-«<t  natitm  in  the  world,  who  but  that  pUce  was  not  defended  by 

kn-'W  b»\v  todi'ft»nd  themN?lTf»(« with  Fmnchmen.* — Mimoire  dams  le$  Ar^ 

intn  pidity   a^aiof^t  those  who  Attiu-k  chcttdtla  Cumptu^it  ties  Jmle§.* 
th'  III  uiijii-tly.    Above  all  I  [Aacv  my 
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CHAP.     Carnatic  and  his  liege  lord,  accompanied  him  on   this 
occasion  to  Pondichery. 

There  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  September  1, 
1740,  and  were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
friendship  and  respect  by  M.  Dumas,  in  a  tent,  splendidly 
adorned  and  illuminated,  without  the  walls.  After  rest- 
ing there  some  time,  Sufder  Ali  was  conducted  to  the 
house  which  had  been  set  apart  for  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  the  public  gardens.  Here  he  remained  for  two  days 
in  mourning  and  seclusidn.  On  the  4th,  Sufder  Ali  paid 
a  visit  of  state  to  M.  Dumas.  He  thanked  him  repeatedly 
for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  the  members 
of  his  fother's  family,  at  a  season  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger ;  declared  that  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  and 
that  henceforth  the  French  should  be  as  much  the  masters 
of  the  Carnatic  as  he  himself  was.  Although  these  words 
were  merely  the  expression  of  the  oriental  form  of  gra- 
titude, and  were  doubtless  only  taken  as  such,  the  Nawab 
had  evidently  deemed  it  sound  policy  on  his  part  to  con- 
ciliate M.  Dumas  by  some  practical  proof  of  his  esteem. 
Simultaneously  with  the  aimouncement  of  his  arrival  at 
Pondichery,  he  had  delivered  to  the  French  Governor  a 
l)archment  conferring  upon  him  personally  lands  border- 
ing on  the  southern  territory  of  Pondichery,  bringing  in 
a  yearly  revenue  of  10,000  rupees.  This  cession  was 
soon  aftenvards  confirmed  by  a  firman  from  the  Court 
of  Delhi. 

After  a  stay  of  several  days  in  Pondichery  the  visitors 
left,  t^ufder  Ali  with  his  father's  family  procee<ling  to 
Aroot,  Chunda  Sahib,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  with 
tluMr  jewels  in  Pondichery,  making  his  way  alone  to 
Trichinopoly.  To  the  immediate  fortunes  of  this  chief- 
tain we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

That  M.  Dumas  had  a  strong  idea  that  all  danger  from 
the  Mahrattas  had  not  passed  away,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  even  after  their  dej)arture,  he  continued  to  labour 
at  the  fortifications  and  to  store  supplies.     That  he  had 
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conunuuicated  these  suspicions  to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  had     chap. 

incUiced  him,  on  the  strength  of  them,  to  leave  his  family  >. A- 

and  valuables  at  Pondichery,  is  extremely  probable.  Yet  ^^^^' 
it  is  certain  that  Chunda  Sahib  had  no  sooner  quitted 
rondichery  than  he  began  to  act  in  a  manner  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  he  hadany  fear  of  a  second 
Mahratta  inroad.  During  the  first  invasion,  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  store  Trjchinopoly  vnth  grain,  under 
the  conviction  that  with  ample  supplies  within  the  walls, 
the  fortifications  were  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the 
MahnUtas  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  returned  from  his  visit  to  Pondichery,  than,  as  though 
he  felt  assured  of  the  future,  he  sold  the  gnun,  and  so 
far  fmm  thinking  that  any  necessity  to  defend  his  own 
territories  could  arise,  he  began  to  entertain  a  design  of 
adcHng  to  them,  and  sent  for  that  purpose  his  brother, 
IJani  Sahib,  to  Madura.  This  was  in  tlie  end  of  No- 
viinber.  An  account  of  the  movements  of  Bara  Sahib 
and  the  unprovided  state  of  Trichinopoly  was  quickly 
convoyt^  to  Kaghojee,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Mahrattas, 
had  retired  only  to  Shevagunga,  some  eighty  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  capital.  The  news  was  that 
fnr  which  Itiighojee  liad  been  waiting.  Without  an  hour's 
loss  of  time,  he  assembled  his  forces,  made  forced  marches 
iiIH)n  Trichinopoly,  and  sat  down  before  it,  before  Chunda 
Sahib  had  taken  any  steps  to  replenish  his  empty  stores. 

Xcverthclrss,  tliough  tiiken  by  surprise,  Chunda  Sahib 
ri'solveil  to  (U»fend  hims<»lf  with  resolution.  lie  had 
hojH's  too  from  his  brother,  Bara  Sahib,  and  to  liim 
atu-ordingly  he  sent  a  message  urging  him  to  march  to 
his  relief.  Bara  Sjihib  at  once  comj)lied,  and  collecting 
supplies,  escortcnl  then),  at  the  liead  of  three  thousiuid 
horse  and  seven  thousand  foot,  towards  TrichinoiK)ly. 
The  Mahniltas,  however,  had  knowledge  of  all  his  move- 
mcntN  and  on  his  ap[)roaehing  to  within  alxmt  fifteen 
jnileN  of  the  city,  tliey  detached  a  sujHTior  force — 
amounting  to  alxmt  lilKOUU  men — to  intercept  him.     A 
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CHAP,  desperate  encounter  ensued,  Bara  Sahib  figliting  with  all 
-- — ^ — '  the  energy  of  despair.  A  chance  shot,  however,  hurled 
^''^^'  him  from  liis  elephant,  and  his  followers,  missing  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence,  at  once  gave  way.  The  body 
of  Bara  Sahib,  which  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle, 
was  carried  to  the  camp  before  Trichinopoly,  clothed 
there  in  rich  stuffs,  and  sent  in  to  Chunda  Sahib,  to 
announce  to  him,  as  under  similar  circumstances  the 
head  of  Asdrubal  had  announced  to  Hannibal,  the  futility 
of  depending  upon  his  brother  for  aid. 

Thus  driven  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  Chunda 
Sahib  nevertheless  continued  to  display  unflinching  re- 
solution and  determined  courage.  At  last,  after  defend- 
ing himself  for  upwards  of  three  months,  the  trenches 
having  been  opened  on  the  15th  December,  having  ex- 
hausted all  his  money,  stores,  almost  all  his  ammunition, 
and  having  lost  some  of  his  best  troops,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  surrender.  The  terms  were  hard,  his  hfe 
only  being  secured  to  him,  but  they  were  the  best  he 
could  obtain.  On  the  21st  of  March,  he  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner, 
lie  was  at  once  sent  off  under  a  strong  guard  to  Sattara, 
whilst  the  Malmittas  appointed  Morari  Rao  as  Governor 
of  the  kingdom,  leaving  14,000  men  to  support  him. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  Raghojee 
Bhonsla  had  not  ceased  to  lavish  his  threats  upon  M. 
Dumas.  His  demands  even  increased.  They  now  em- 
braced the  immediate  payment  of  0,000,000  rupees,  a 
regular  annual  tribute,  and  the  delivery  to  him  of  the 
wife  and  son  of  Chunda  Sahib,  with  their  elephant^ 
horses,  and  jewels.  To  these  demands  M.  Dumas  con- 
tinued to  oppose  a  steady  refusal.  He  took,  how^ever, 
the  precaution  of  despatching  a  special  messenger  to  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  requesting  the  early  trans- 
mission of  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  thence  to 
reinforce  his  garrison.  The  Mahratta,  however,  was  bent 
upon  intimidating  him.     In  this  view,  whilst  still  himself 
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before  Trichinopoly,  he  detached  a  force  of  about  10,000  ^^j^- 
iiK^n  to  beat  up  the  coast.  These  marched  upon  Porto- 
iiovo,  a  town  about  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Pondicher}% 
ami  then  used  as  a  depot  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English.  This  they  plundered,  though  little  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tlie  French,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
move  the  greater  part  of  their  property  witliin  Pondi- 
chery.  They  next  moved  upon  Cuddalore,  an  EngHsh 
settlement  twelve  miles  from  Pondichery,  and  pillaged  it. 
Marching  then  to  within  five  miles  of  the  French  settle- 
ment, and  halting  there,  they  sent  in  threatening  letters 
to  M.  Dumas,  whilst  they  detached  smaU  parties  to  ravage 
tlie  country  and  to  collect  plunder.  At  the  same  time, 
in  pursuance  of  advices  received  from  the  Bhonsla,  an 
expedition  was  organised  on  the  western  coast  to  attack 
the  French  settlement  of  Mahe. 

M.  Dumas  was  not  appalled  by  these  letters,  nor  by 
llie  still  more  thrciitening  visit  of  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Mahratta  army,  sent  to  inform  him  that  the  fate 
of  Trichinopoly  was  rescr\'ed  for  Pondichery.  On  the 
e<»ntrary,  he  received  this  officer  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, showed  him  the  supplies  he  had  storeil  up,  the  gims 
bridling  on  the  ramparts,  the  drilled  Europeans,  the 
armed  Si'poys;  he  hid,  in  fact,  nothing  from  him.  lie 
then  calmly  informed  him,  that  so  long  as  one  French- 
ni:m  remained  alive,  Pon(Hcher)'  would  not  be  evacuated. 
With  reference  to  the  demand  of  the  Mahratta  General 
for  tribute',  he  sent  a  message  to  him  through  the  envoy 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  the  French  posscsseil 
neither  minims  of  gold  nor  mines  of  silver;  but  that  it 
was  rich  in  iron,  and  that  those  who  occupieil  it  were 
ready  to  use  tliat  iron  against  any  assailants.  The  envoy 
hfi  inmiensely  impressed  with  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  French  settlement,  and  with  the  resolute  lx>aring 
of  its  Governor. 

It  hap|)eneil  that  on  taking  his  leave,  the  Mahratta 
envoy  had  received  from  M.  Dumas,  under  the  name  of 
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CHAP,  cordials,  a  present  of  ten  bottles  of  liqueurs.  Some  of 
these  he  made  over  to  his  general,  Baghojee  Bhonsla, 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  gave  them  to  his  wife,  who  found 
them  so  much  to  her  liking  that  she  insisted  upon  others 
being  procured,  whatever  might  be  the  cost.  The  in- 
fluence of  woman  is  proverbially  powerful.  Eaghojec 
was  most  unwilling,  after  all  his  threats,  to  abate  one 
iota  of  his  demands  against  Pondichery.  Yet  the  Nantes 
cordials  had  given  the  French  an  ally  against  whom  he 
was  but  a  child.  These  cordials  were  to  be  obtained  by 
any  means,  and  it  seemed  they  could  only  be  secured  by 
friendly  communication  with  M.  Dumas.  The  determi- 
nation to  possess  them  led,  therefore,  after  a  good  deal 
of  circumlocution,  to  negotiations,  which  ended  finally  ia 
a  pacification.  Eaghojee  was  so  charmed  by  the  oppor- 
tune present  of  thirty  bottles  of  these  cordials,  that  he 
soon  became  disposed  to  forget  all  his  previous  anger 
against  the  French.  He  prohibited  any  pillaging  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondichery,  and  he  began  to  listen 
without  anger  to  the  reports  which  were  made  to  him 
that  in  attacking  Pondichery  he  had  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his 
demands  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  tribute, 
and  for  the  surrender  of  the  family  of  Chunda  Sahib, 
and  retired  without  any  further  demonstrations,  fortified 
l)y  cordials,  to  the  western  coast. 

The  expedition  against  Mahe,  to  the  organisation  of 
which  we  liave  aIkKk»d,  resolved  itself  into  a  bl(K'kade, 
which  lasted  eight  months,  when  it  was  put  an  end  to  by 
M.  (le  hi  Bourdonnais  in  a  manner  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer. 

The  conduct  of  M.  Dumas  on  this  occasion — his  bold 
and  resolute  refusal  to  deliver  up  his  guests;  the  coolness 
with  wliich  he  had  defied  the  conqueror  of  TrichinoiK)ly 
— jH'ocured  him,  amongst  the  nations  of  Southern  India, 
the   reputation  of  a  hero.     Congratulations  and  thanks 
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poured  in  to  him  from  all  sides.     The  Subadar  of  the     chap. 

Ill 
Dekkan,  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  . ,-L^ 

coiu'hed  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and  transmitted  ^^^^* 
to  liim,  at  the  same  time,  a  dress  of  honour.  Sufder  Ali, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  sent  him  the  armour  of  his  deceased 
lather,  richly  adonied  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
together  with  three  elephants,  several  horses,  many  swords 
and  jewelleil  weapons,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  carried 
by  his  favourite  Minister.  The  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Maho- 
med Shah,  on  hearing  of  this  successful  resistance  to  Mah- 
ratta  presumption,  conferred  upon  M.  Dumas  the  rank  and 
title  of  Nawab,  with  the  command  of  4,500  horsemen, 
2,000  of  whom  he  was  allowed  to  keep  about  his  person 
ill  time  of  peace,  without  being  at  any  charge  for  their 
maintenance.  On  the  application  of  M.  Dumas  the  title 
and  command  were  declared  transfenible  to  his  successor. 

Shortly  before  the  receipt  of  these  honours,  M.  Dumas 
had  intimated  to  his  masters  his  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  His  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and 
Monsieur  Joseph  Francois  Dupleix,  the  successful  Intend- 
:int  of  Chandornagore,  had  been  nominated  to  succee<l 
him.  M.  Dupleix  arrivc^l  at  Pondichery  in  the  month  of 
October  1741,  and  tiX)k  at  once  the  oaths  as  Governor- 
<  u'neniK  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Moguls  Nawab,  and  claused  iiimself  to  be  acknow- 
Irtlgcnl  as  such  by  the  4,500  horse,  of  whom  his  predeces- 
sor had  held  c<miinand. 

Tlu'   records  of  the  six  vears'  administration   of  M. 

Diiinas  show  with  sufficient  clearness  that  he  was  no  im- 
worlhv  su<'cc*ssor  of  Fnuicois  Martin.  His  administration 
was  signalised  by  the  display  of  tact,  pnalcnce,  boldness, 
and  skill.  He  undei^stood  the  native  chanicter  thoroughly. 
S)  well  did  he  make  use  of  that  knowledge,  gnxfted  as  it 
wa^  on  his  daring  yet  pnident  nature,  that  though  all  his 
allit^s  were  iK^aten,  he  managed  to  rejip  advantage,  in  the 
m<  »>t  legitimate  manner,  from  their  misfortunes.     »:k>  adroit 
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CHAP,  -was  his  conduct,  that  the  territory  which  he  coveted  he 
gained  without  drawing  the  sword  ;  he  even  accepted  it, 
as  a  favour  to  his  native  friends,  instead  of  asking  for  it 
as  a  benefit  to  himself.  Under  his  rule,  the  dominions  of 
the  French  on  the  Coromandel  coast  increased  very  greatly 
in  extent  and  value,  whilst  the  prestige  of  the  French 
power  attained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  a  height  which, 
even  to  us  who  look  back  at  it,  appears  perfectly  astound- 
ing. It  seemed,  indeed,  when  Dumas  left  Pondichery, 
that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  his  successor  to  con- 
tinue the  same  cautious  and  prudent,  yet  daring  and  ac- 
quisitive policy,  to  make  Pondichery  the  most  powerful 
and  important  city  in  Southern  India. 

That  successor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Dupleix.  We 
loft  him  last  engaged  in  restoring  the  credit  and  fortunes 
of  Chandcmagore.  This  he  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that,  occupying  as  he  had  the  position  of 
Intendant  or  Director-General  of  Chandernagore,  nomi- 
nally under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  and  Superior 
C'ouncil  of  Pondichery,  yet  practically  irresponsible— daily 
and  hourly  forced,  in  fact,  to  act  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility— he  should  not  sometimes  have  run  counter  to  the 
ideas  of  his  immediate  superior.  The  very  promptness  of 
Dupleix's  acts  must  have  made  them  often  appear  rash 
and  precipitate  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  caution.  Diflerence  of  opinion  on  these  points  had 
latterly  ari.sen  between  himself  and  M.  Dumas,  and  Du- 
|>l('ix,  (rhafing  under  a  control  which  he  felt  to  be  un- 
wii^c,  and  believed  to  be  unauthorised,  had  requested  M. 
(Jodrhcu,  a  member  of  his  Council  who  was  returning  to 
Imi?'o|k%  to  explain,  more  fully  than  he  could  write,  the 
r\)irt  H\i\\o  of  affairs.  The  Directors  at  Paris  entered  fully 
iiito  the  views  of  their  agent  at  Chandernagore,  from 
wliM^p  <larinfr,  yet  practical,  genius  they  had  so  largely 
l.niM'lited,  and  on  the  resignation  of  M.  Dumas  they  at 
I. Ml  r  Mppointcd  Dupleix  to  the  post  of  Governor-General 
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at  Pondichcry.  Into  this  he  was  installed  iu  the  month 
of  October  1741. ♦ 

lie  left  Chandernagore,  which  he  had  found  almost  a 
i-uin,  the  most  important  European  settlement  in  Bengal, 
j)0ssessing  two  thousand  brick  houses,  an  extensive  trade, 
and  unsurpassed  credit.  He  had  made  for  himself,  by 
private  trade — a  proceeding  not  only  allowed  but  encou- 
raged by  the  Directoi-s — an  enormous  fortune.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  Pon- 
dicher}%  Dupleix  had  married  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
councilh^rs,  Madame  Viucent,f  a  lady  who  had  been  born 
and  eduoat<*d  in  India,  but  whose  strong  yet  devoted  cha- 
rac^ter  and  brilliant  intellect  made  her  an  admirable  com- 
jianion  for  the  far-sighted  and  deep-scheming  politician. 
Ilcr  j)roficiency  in  the  native  languages  rendered  her  aid 
invaluable  to  Dupleix  in  his  confidential  dealing  with 
native  princes.  She  likewise  added  to  that  proficiency  a 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  zealous  devotion  to  his 
inliMvsts,  such  an  form,  when  united,  an  inestimable  en- 
dowment. 

On  assuming  the  government  of  Pondichery,  Dupleix 
found  the  settlement  puflering  from  the  eflects  of  the 
Maliratta  invasion.  Tliese  marauding  warriors,  where 
thty  hatl  not  eaten  up  the  land,  had,  by  the  fact  of  their 
pri'-^ciK^e,  prevcnteil  its  being  tilled,  and  now  the  misery 
of  famine  had  succeeded  to  the  desolation  of  war.  Added 
to  this,  the  Carnatic  was  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
anaivhy.  Sufder  AH  had  only  rid  himself  of  the  antici- 
\rAWi\  rivaliy  of  Chunda  Sahib  to  fall  into  the  real  clutches 
of  Nizam-oul-Moolk,  the  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  who 
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•  Ntilher  Mr.  Omio  nor  Mr.  Mill 
^ivc<4  tliH  exAct  date  of  the  appoint- 
imnt  of  Dupleix.  The  writ4?r  of  the 
firtirlo  on  i>upleix  in  the  NatioHol 
Jli  nrtr,  and  the  SouvtUf  Diographit 
(irH^r»ilr  jrive  1742,  but  the  Ar- 
chirf  tie  In  (*omp(tf/mi0  de$  Indr§ 
^•i\t'  th«*  month  of  October  1741  as 
th«-    finniMe   date;    and   thU   is   un- 


doubtedlj  correct  The  fact  that 
Dupleix  Tiaiied  Chandernagore  in 
1742  may  have  niiided  the  othi-r 
authorities. 

t  She  waa  the  daughter  of  a  M. 
Albert,  a  Fn*nchman.  Iler  mother 
belonp^d  to  the  Portuguese  faniilj  of 
De  CVtro. 
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CEUP.  loudly  called  upon  him  for  the  arrears  of  revenue,  due  by 
him  as  a  vassal  of  the  Mogul.  The  fortifications  of  Pondi- 
chery,  too,  however  formidable  they  might  have  appeareil 
to  a  native  power,  were  quite  insufficient  for  defence 
against  an  European  enemy,  and  there  were  no  funds 
available  to  enlarge  or  to  repair  them,  notwithstanding 
that,  even  at  this  date,  the  rumours  of  the  probability  of 
war  between  France  and  England  were  brought  out  by 
each  sailing  vessel. 

But  Dupleix  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Convinced 
that  Pondichery  had  now  attained  sueh  a  stage  of  deve- 
lopment as  to  require  that  the  power  of  France  should 
be  recognised  and  acknowledged,  he  at  once  assumed, 
with  an  ostentatious  publicity,  the  dignities  that  had  been 
(conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mogul,  receiving  homage  from 
those  petty  chieftains  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  of 
a  lower  order  of  nobiUty.  He  at  the  same  time  set  him- 
self to  work  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
public  expenditure,  to  check  corruption  among  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  administration,  and  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  defences.  On  these  several  points,  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  remedied,  he  transmitteil 
full  reports  to  the  Company.  Having  thus  set  everj'thing 
in  train,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal  to  be  insUilled  as  Nawab 
at  Chandernagore.  When  the  ceremony,  which  was  con- 
ducted Avith  great  pomp,  was  concluded,  he  went  in  state 
to  Ilooglily  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  of  respect  to 
the  Mahomedan  Governor.  But  this  latter,  recognising 
the  superior  rank  of  Dupleix,  insisted  upon  making  the 
first  visit  himself.*  The  honours  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  state  which  he  assumed,  appear  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  natives,  prepareil  as 
they  were  to  regard  with  favour  eveiything  that  wa-^ 
French,  and  to  have  rendered  his  relations  with  them  of 
a  still  more  intimate  and  agreeable  character. 

•  lli.sioiro  dv!i  Ind»*9  OrientoleH,  vol.  iii. 
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On  his  return  to  Pondichery  from  these  visits,  Dupleix  ^^j^* 
at  once  assumed  a  greater  state  than  had  been  indulged 
in  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  a  part  of  his  poHcy 
to  imj)ress  upon  the  native  princes  in  his  vicinity  that  he 
too  was  an  oflScer  of  the  Mogul ;  that  he  owed  his  rank 
to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  lie,  therefore,  would  not  per- 
mit a  single  sign  or  symbol  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
his  rank  to  be  omitted  or  neglected.  Situated  at  Pondi- 
(*herj%  far  away  from  the  reach  of  the  distracted  court  of 
the  descendant  of  Akbar,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  credit  which  his  position  as  an  officer  of  that  monarch 
gave  him  amongst  the  natives,  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  confining  his  own  action,  or  making  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  duties  he  owed  to  his  sovereign.  He,  in  fact, 
was  absolute  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  simply  used 
the  power  given  him  by  his  title  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
his  position. 

Just  at  this  moment,  whilst  engaged  in  this  laudable 
design,  and  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  make  Pondi- 
cliery  really  as  impregnable  as  the  natives  believed  it  to 
be,  Dupleix  receiveil  from  the  Company  one  of  those 
strange  despatches  so  often  written  by  narrow-minded 
officials  holding  supreme  i)ower,  to  cripple  and  thwart 
their  more  capable  agents  on  the  spot.  In  this  despatch, 
dated  September  18, 1743,  he  was  informed  by  the  Direc- 
toi's  that,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  prospect  of  a 
war  between  France  and  England,  they  were  compelled  to 
restrict  the  number  of  vessels  for  India  to  four,  two  of 
which  were  destineil  for  Pondichery,  and  two  for  Bengal; 
they  then  proceeded  to  press  upon  him,  as  the  greatest 
and  most  important  service  he  could  render,  (1)  the  re- 
duction of  all  the  expenses  in  India  by  at  least  one-half; 
and  (2)  the  suspension  of  all  exj)enditure  on  account  of 
building  and  fortifications.  To  carry  out  this  service, 
they  addeil  their  belief,  *  that  this  operation  cannot  be 
intru^teil  to  better  luuuls  than  v<>u!>,  whose  wixlom  and 
zeal   are   known.     It   is  that  which   determines  it ' — the 
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CHAP.     Company — '  to  charge  you  alone  with  the  sole  execution 
^- — ^ — '  of  this  operation,  free  from  consulting  with  the  Council 
1743.     regarding  it.*  * 

The  announcement  in  this  despatch,  that  a  war  with 
their  great  European  rivals  in  India  and  on  the  seas  wtis 
impending,  and  the  iryunction  which  accompanied  it  to 
spend  no  money  on  the  fortifications — the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  which  was,  nevertheless,  known  to  the  Com- 
pany— must  have  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  Dupleix. 
Not  only  were  the  fortifications  in  bad  order,  but  on  the 
front  facing  the  sea  there  was  a  space  of  a  thousand 
toiscs — nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter — which  was  abso- 
lutely open.  Regarding  this  in  connexion  with  the  inti- 
mation he  had  received  of  the  prospect  of  an  European 
war,  in  which  the  enemies  of  France  might  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  Indian  seas,  he  felt  that  his  duty  as  Go- 
vernor of  Pondichery — a  place  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible to  his  sovereign — was  paramount  to  every  other. 
The  orders  which  he  received  he  therefore  boldly  disre- 
garded. He  caused  a  soHd  rampart  to  be  erected  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  open  space,  with  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch  in  its  front.  On  this,  night  and  day,  the 
workmen  were  employed;  yet  with  all  their  vigilance, 
the  rampart  was  not  completed  until  nearly  two  years 
after  war  with  England  had  broken  out,  and  it  required 
the  exercise  of  all  the  genius  and  talent  of  Dupleix  to 
prevent  an  attack,  by  a  powerful  English  squadron,  on 
the  unfinished  defences.  The  expenses  of  this  under- 
taking Dupleix  supplied  by  his  purse  and  by  his  credit. 
From  the  same  sources  he  furnished  cargoes  to  the  two 
vessels  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  notification,  came  out 
to  Pondichery,  and  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
forced  to  return  empty.  The  other  point,  that  of  reducing 
the  public  expenditure,  he  carrie<-l  out  with  a  firm  hand. 
The  difficulty  of  his  situation  in  this  respect  was  enhanced 

•  M(3moirc  pour  Dupleix. 
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by  tlie  fact  that  he  alone  was  intrusted  with  the  execution     chap. 

•  UL 

of  tlie  order;  tliat  he  was  thus  not  only  deprived  of  the  > ' 

support  of  his  Council,  but  its  members  might  cast  ob-  ^^'*^* 
staples  in  the  way  of  the  carr}4ng  out  of  a  requisition,  in 
which  they  were  so  lightly  treated.  Abuses  were  put 
down,  corruj)tion  was  stnuigled,  salaries  were  reduced,  ^.^ 
until,  in  spite  of  murmui-s  on  all  sides,  which,  however, 
were  not  directed  against  him  personally,  the  necessary 
reductions  were  eflected.* 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Dupleix  were  most 
agreeable  to  the  Company.  His  very  disobcnlience  of 
their  order,  in  rej)airing  and  completing  the  fortifications 
of  rondichery,  seems  \x)  have  met  with  their  approval. 
No  wonder,  perhaps,  considering  that  the  expense  of  those 
repairs  and  of  that  completion  had  fallen  upon  himself! 
We  find  them  writing  to  him  a  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  174.-),  regarding  the  provisicm  of  cargoes  for  the 
two  ships  tlu»y  had  sent  out:  'The  Company,  as  you 
will  see  by  this  letter,  has  been  verj'  much  pleased  at  the 
zeal  which  you  and  the  Councils  of  Tondichery  and  Chan- 
(leriiagore  have  displayed  for  its  interests  in  procuring  car- 
goes for  our  two  ships,  the'^Fleury"  and  the  "Brillant," 
M'lit  from  the  Isle  of  France.  As  it  is  by  your  endeavours 
that  this  operation  was  completed,  it  is  proper  that  you, 
e-pccially,  should  enjoy  the  lumour  of  it.' 

With  rcspe<l  to  the  fortificaticms,  they  wrote,  under 
date  November  30,  174G:  —  *  The  promptitude  with 
which  the  town  of  rondieheiy  has  been  enclosed  on  the 
side  facing  the  sea,  has  given  us  real  pleasure;  we  are 
under  a  great  obligation  to  you  on  that  account' — for 
thi>  disolxnlience  of  their  orders!  Further  on — *We 
have  not  sivn  with  less  satisfaction  all  the  measures  you 
have  taken,  both  to  provide,  notwithstiuiding  your  [)o- 
vdly,  cargoes  for  the  ships,  the  sailing  of  which  we  had 

•  Mi'nu»irt'  |>«Hir  Diiplvix. 
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CHAP,  announced  to  you,  and  to  second  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  in 
^ — r-^— '  the  operations  which  he  was  planning.*  ♦ 
1744.  jj^^  before  the  receipt  of  this  second  letter  war  between 
France  and  England  had  been  declared.  This  war  had 
been  long  threatening.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  without  male  issue,  had  tempted  France, 
Prussia,  and  Bavaria  to  combine  to  despoil  his  heroic 
daughter  of  the  possessions  she  had  inherited.  In  this 
war,  the  King  of  England,  George  11.,  soon  found  himself 
involved  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  Without  any  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  England,  he  had,  in  1743,  trans- 
ported a  combined  army  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hessians  into  the  valley  of  the  Main,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Austrians.  On  the  27th  June  of  the  same  year,  when 
in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  French  general,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  the  mad 
impetuosity  of  the  Due  de  Grammont  not  only  saved  him 
from  that  calamity,  but  enabled  him  to  gain  a  great  vic- 
tory before  even  the  two  nations  were  professedly  at  war. 
But  this  was  too  much  for  the  endurance  of  France,  and 
in  the  month  of  March,  1744,  she  formally  declared  war 
against  En^jland. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  event  which  now  took 
place  had  been  long  expected,  that  the  breaking  out  of 
war  had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  time.  We 
have  seen  how  Dupleix  prepared  himself  to  meet  those 
hostilities  when  they  should  come.  We  have  now  to 
legard  him  in  a  different  aspect,  to  notice  how  earnestly 
and  indofatigably  he  strove  to  ward  them  off  altogether. 

When  the  Directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies 
intimatc»d  to  their  Govenior-General  at  Pondicheiy,  that 
war  with  England  was  inevitable,  they  ai)prised  him  at 
the  sime  time  that  they  had  instructed  tlie  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  to  proceed  with 
a  squadron  to  his  assistance,  but  they  especially  unveil 

•  Me  moire  pour  Duploix. 
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upon  liim  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  treaty  of  neu-     chap. 
trality  with  the  Governor  of  the  English  settlement,  and  - — r-^— ^ 
to  arrange  with  him  that  the  commercial  operations  of     ^^^^* 
lx)th  countries  with  India  should  contmue  without  molest- 
ation  from  either.     Those  instructions  found  Dupleix  in 
the  very  mood  to  comply  with  them,  though  very  little 
ho])eful  of  success  in  the  negotiation.     Of  the  movements 
of  Ia\  Bourdonnais  he  had  no  positive  knowledge.     Even 
l)eft)re  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  cruisers  had 
s[)rcad  themselves  over  the  Indian  seas,  ready  to  carry 
d(»viistation   into  French  commerce.*      Yet   from  stray 
vessel**,  and  from  other  sources,  intimation  had  readied 
him  that  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Barnet  was  on 
its  way  out,  esj)ecially  charged  with  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  French  settlement. 

Nevertheless  he  made  the  attempt,  earnestly,  almost 
l)esce('hin*rlv.  But  Mr.  Morse,  the  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  his  Council,  had  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  wishing 
for  war,  by  which  Dupleix  was  influenced  in  his  desire  for 
peace.  The  squadron  under  Commodore  Barnet  was, 
they  well  knew,  in  the  luisteni  seas,  engaged  in  inter- 
ci*[)ting  the  French  traders  between  China  and  Europe ; 
it  was  shortly  expected,  indeed,  with  its  prizes,  at  Madras; 
letters  had  been,  some  time  previously,  received  an- 
nouncing its  departure  from  Europe,  and  those  letters 
containcHl  the  instructions  for  the  aiuiihilation  of  French 
connnerce  to  whieh  we  have  just  alluded.  To  the  urirent 
recpiisition  of  Dupleix,  Mr.  Morse  pleaded  therefore  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  England,  f 

But  another  disappointment  awaited  the  French  Go- 
v<»rnor.  lie  had  hoped  that,  should  these  negotiations 
fail,  he  might  derive  some  assisUuice  from  the  promised 
srpiadron  of  Lii  Bourdonnais.     But,  just  about  the  time 

•  Tl»»*  Frt'iirh  commerce  with  the  fitted  for  the  Indian  tnwie.     Ten  or 

Imlif*  hftd  nind»»  jrr«»iit  prr»jrT»*ii«*  .-incf  twrhe  of  th««w  wtTf  M»nt  i-vrry  year 

th«     tiiin*    of    I^ii-'ir.       In    1740   the  to  tht*  Indi* ». —  Uij^itin- dr*  Jfulm. 
(*«»iiip#uiy  ]>t*j*t*MHi  forty  lar^*  i*hiiw         t  Diijdi'ix,  (->rme,  C'lUiibndp*. 

u  2 
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CHAP,  that  the  unfavourable  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Morse, 
- — r^ — '  intimation  also  reached  him  that  in  obedience  to  in- 
'  structions  received  from  Paris,  La  Bourdonnais  had  sent 
back  his  squadron  to  France,  and  was  apparently  power- 
less to  assist  him.  Ignorant,  as  he  was  then,  of  the  un- 
daunted energy  and  persistent  resolution  which  so  emi- 
nently characterised  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
Dupleix  felt  himself  at  that  moment  absolutely  cast  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  had  now  but  himself  to  depend 
upon.  With  a  garrison  of  but  436  Europeans,  the  forti- 
fications of  Pondichery  progressing,  but  not  then  finished, 
with  but  one  small  ship  of  war  at  his  disposal,  he  had  to 
meet  the  threatened  attack  of  three  men-of-war  and  a 
frigate,  subsequently  increased  to  six  vessels  of  war,  whose 
cannon  alone,  playing  upon  the  unfinished  rampart  from 
the  roadstead,  could  demolish,  uninjured,  the  hostile  town. 
Even  the  one  vessel  at  liis  disposal  he  despatched  to  the 
Lsle  of  France,  with  an  urgent  requisition  to  La  Bour- 
donnais to  come  to  his  aid.  This  was  a  situation  to  test 
in  the  most  searching  manner  the  capacity  of  a  man. 
Was  it  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  escape  the 
threatened  danger,  and  even  to  turn  it  to  his  own  profit  ? 
It  did  not  seem  so  certainly,  yet  Dupleix  proved  that  it 
could  be  done.  It  was  when  tlie  European  enemy  ap- 
peared most  threatening,  that  the  policy  adopted  from 
the  commencement — the  sj'stem  inaugurated  by  Martin 
and  carried  on  by  his  successore — the  system  of  treating 
the  natives  of  India  as  friends  and  as  equals,  bore  its 
natural  fruits.  From  the  menaces  of  Mr.  Morse,  Dupleix 
appealed  to  the  friendship  of  the  successor  of  Shere  Klian 
I^di  and  of  Dost  Ali.  The  reply  he  received  showed 
that  tlie  esteem,  which  the  Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic  had 
always  professed  to  feel  for  tlie  representative  of  the 
French  nation,  was  no  transient  or  fair-weather  sentiment. 
Anwar-oodeen,  the  representative,  though  not  the  relative, 
of  those  chieftains,  had  inherited  their  traditions ;  he  re- 
pponded  to  the  call  made  upon  him  with  a  fidelity  to 
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professions  not  always  exercised  in  Europe,  and  Pondi-    cnAP. 
fliery  was  saved.     To  render  the  account  of  Hubsoquent  ■    "''.r 
events  more  clear  and  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  tliat  we      ^'^^^^■ 
should  state  very  briclly  the  principal  events  that  had 
occurred  in  the  Carnatic  since  we  last  loft.  it. 

Tlie  Cuniatic  snflerinf^  from  the  famine  caused  by  the  1741. 
inviu?ion  of  the  Muhrattas;  Chunda  Sahib  a  prisoner  at 
Sattiira ;  his  brother-in-law,  Sufdur  Ali,  Nawab,  but  pressi'd 
by  his  feudal  sn|)erior,  the  Snbudar  of  the  Dckkan,  Tfor 
arrears  of  revenue ;  such  waa  the  condition  of  the  Camatic 
in  the  middle  of  1741.  It  was  worse  for  the  people  than 
for  the  ruler.  The  people  liad  been  plundered  and  were 
starving.  Sufder  Ab,  on  the  contrar}',  Iiad  had  his  trea- 
sui-es  well  guarded  at  Pondichcry.  Notwithstanding  his 
professions,  he  had  still  abundance  of  wealth  to  pay  \ip 
the  arrears  dcmandetl  by  the  Subadar.  But  lie  did  not 
choose  to  pay  them.  The  Subadar  bad  not  supported  hia 
demands  by  force,  and  Sufder  AH  was  rc-iolved  not  to 
yicUl  to  a  mere  verbal  request.  lie  amused  therefore  tlie  1742. 
Subadar  with  excuses,  and,  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
he  timk  up  bif  ri*siden('e  at  Vellure,  whilst  he  de|»osiled 
his  treasures  in  the  custody  of  the  Engli.>h  at  Mailras.* 
Hut  a  crisis  was  at  band.  The  assessment,  which  the 
f-tipulated  payment  to  the  Mahrattas  had  coni|R'lIe<l  Sufder 
Ali  U>ini]>«jse  u{Mm  iiis  nobility,  had  made  him  e.vtrciiiely 
unpDpular,  and  had  even  <'auseil  a  combination  amongst 
.Hiine  of  Iiis  courtiers  to  resist  it.  The  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  his  relations  with  tlie  Subadar  had  induced 
these  conspirators  to  lH.'lieve  tliut  his  overthrow  would  not 
be  regarded  with  disfavour  in  that  quarter.  Amongst 
those  who  had  joined  thi.s  conspiracy,  was  the  other 
brother-in-law  of  Sufder  Ali,  Mortiz  All  by  name,  n  man 

•  <  trtn"  nUlPii  th«t  he  tranafi  rrwl  pimmaion    which    i-xiMed    bctwivn 

liin  t-iinliit<'nn>,  in  r>-|rar<i  Ui  tbi^  ru»-  ('biiii(U  Smhibuiii  M.  lliijiU-ii.    Thin 

I.Jv   ..f    liU   ruiiil]    tiitd    Irctuums,  Mwr  Awud  wM  the  bilt.-r  rnemy  of 

fr-i'ii  th.-  I'rpnrh  to  th<-  Plntcli'-h  »ri  (.'hiiniU  Stdiib,  uul  Ibc  autbor  of  ill 

l)ii>  ailtii-i'  of  hia   i'riniu  .MiiiiMir,  his  CAUniitiiv. 
Mii-r    AhiuI,    whu    Mu>pvcled    tbu 
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CHAP,     well  known  for  his  cowardice,  his  cruelty,  his  wealth, 

TTT 

^  _         ^  and  his  parsimony.      On  September  2,  1742,  this  man, 
1742.     taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  con- 
tempt which  the  Nawab  felt  for  him,  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  Sufder  Ali  being  with  but  few  attendants,  first, 
to  cause  him  to  be  poisoned,  and,  that  proving  ineffectual, 
to  have  him  stabbed  to  death.    He  then  proclaimed  him- 
self Nawab,  and  obtaining  by  artful  representations  pos- 
session of  Vellore  and  acknowledgment  from  the  troops, 
installed  liimself  at  Arcot.      But  the  detestation  of  his 
crime  combined  with  the  contempt  felt  for  his  cowardice 
to  make  his  tenure  of  office  extremely  brief    His  principal 
officers  appealed  to  Morari  Bao,  Governor  of  Trichino- 
poly,  and  he  declared  war  against  him.   The  Enghsh  were 
requested  by  the  insurgent  nobihty  to  protect  the  ftimily 
and  treasure  of  Sufder  Ali,  whilst  the  army,  the  support 
of  his  power,  suddenly  made  a  tumultuous  demand  upon 
him  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.    Moiliz  Ali,  tenified 
at  these  demands,  and  not  possessing  spirit  equal  to  his 
crime,  bent  before  the  storm,  and  disguising  himself  in 
woman's  clothes,  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort  of  Vellore.    On 
his  flight  becoming  known,  the  son  of  Sufder  Ali,  Peid 
Mahomed  Khan,  an  infant  who  was  with  his  mother  at 
Madras,  was  at  once  proclaimed  Nawab. 
1743.         The  appointment  of  an  infant  to  this  position  did  not 
tend  to  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  province.    Every  nobleman 
assumed  an  independent  position.    But,  in  the  begimiing 
of  the  following  year,  Xizam-(K)l-Moolk,  the  Subadar  of 
the  Dekkan,  appearc^l  upon  the   scene  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  80,000  horse  and  200,000  foot.     He  at  once 
became  the  master  of  the  situation.     The  ui)start  noble- 
men were  put  down  on  the  threat  of  Ix^ing  s(*ourgc^l, 
should  they  dare  to  assume  the  title  of  Xawab,  and  one  of 
his  chief  officers,  Khoja  Abdalla,  was  appoiutinl  to  admi- 
nister the   province.     The   Subadar   then   movrxl   uj>on 
Trichinoi)oly,  which    the   MahratUis   evacuated   without 
striking  a  blow  in  its  defence.     Havincr  reeoveixxi  Uiis 
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pri  lie  i  pill  i(y  for   the  Mogul,  he    returned    to  Golconila, 
tiikirig  Khoja  Abdalla  witli  him. 

It  had  been  intended  by  the  Subadar  that  this  officer 
shcudd  return  to  assume  the  regency  of  the  Carnntic  the 
fiiUowing  year,  but  on  the  very  eve  of  starting,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  Iwd.  Anwaroodeen,  known  jis  a  bnive 
and  experienced  .loldicr,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  aa 
governor  and  guardian  to  the  son  of  Sufder  AH. 

IJut  a  few  months,  ho%vcvcr,  elapsed,  before,  at  a  wed- 
ding to  whicli  Mortiz  Ali,  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
had  also  Im-'cu  invited,  Scid  Mahomed  Khan  was  ass^'^si- 
iKiicd.  In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Mortiz  Ali  took 
to  his  Iinrst.',  and  escorted  by  a  large  b<Kly  of  cavalry, 
oj-capcd  to  Vellore.  The  imnuHliate  result  was  that  An- 
wartMKleen,  who  was  no  relation  of  the  old  family,  was 
ajipniiited  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic. 

'J'his  w:i.s  the  man  to  whom,  in  the  difficult  rircum- 
staiices  in  wlu<'h  he  was  placed,  the  Governor  of  Pondi- 
chcry  made  his  appeal.  He  reminded  him  of  the  hnig- 
slaucliiig  frieiulNiiip  between  liis  pixtlecessors  and  the 
rieiii-li  n:ilii>n  ;  of  the  mond  support  and  protection  to 
the  fiimilit"*  of  tliose  predecessors  given  at  the  time  of  the 
Mahnilta  hivasion  :  he  alhide<l  to  the  conciliatory  dispo- 
>ilion  always  j^liown  by  the  French  :  to  their  di-sire  to  1h' 
at  pe;ice  witli  all  anamd  them;  and  lie  iingcd  n|M>ii  the 
Xawalj  to  prevent,  by  his  authority,  the  aggression  of 
(he  other  Kurojiean  nation  occupying  a  jiortion  of  the 
seaboard  of  the  Cariiatir,  upon  those  who  had  always  t>een 
friends  to  liis  prcde<'e.ssors,  and  whose  Govenior  was  him-  . 
self  an  olliccr  and  va^sjd  of  the  Mogid. 

AiiwaroothfTi  was  not  insensible  to  the  force  and  rea- 
son of  this  ap|Kid.  Neither  of  the  KuntiK-an  iK)wers  on 
tlie  C'oromandel  co:tst  had  shown  up  to  that  point  ntiy 
aggressive  tendencies,  nor  had  then  the  su[>eriority  of  tlie 
Kuii)pean  sohlier  in  the  field  been  demonstnite<l  in  any 
way.  It  was  nutunil  thai  he  should  desire  to  maintain 
jn-ace  in  his  jurisdictioji  and  its  dependencies,  and  it  is 
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CHAP,  very  probable — indeed,  subsequent  events  proved — that 
^ — r-^ — '  he  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  marks  of  friendship  and 
cordiality  which  the  rulers  of  Pondichery  had  always 
evinced.  He  therefore  sent  a  pressing  message  to  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  informing  him  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  attack  on  the  possessions  of  tlie  French  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  The  despotic  character  of  this 
resolution  he  endeavoured  to  soften  by  a  show  of  fair- 
ness ;  for  he  informed  Mr.  Morse,  at  the  same  time,  tliat 
should  hereafter  the  French  power  preponderate,  he 
would  use  the  same  autliority  to  prevent  any  aggressive 
action  on  their  part.  Mr.  Morse  had  no  course  but 
compliance. 

But  tliough  thus  saved  from  immediate  attack,  the  situa- 
tion of  Dupleix  was  still  particularly  trying.  The  English 
squadron  had  come  round  to  the  coast,  had  even  receivcil 
reinforcements,  and  tlie  vessels  of  which  it  was  composed, 
cruising  about,  were  enabled  to  intercept  and  destroy  the 
French  mercliantmen.  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  ceasc^l  to  send  any 
ships  to  Pondichery,  so  that  Dupleix  was  dependent  for 
liis  intelligence  on  stray  arrivals.  At  Pondichery  too  and 
its  neighlx)urhood,  the  prestige  of  France  had  received  a 
rude  shock.  It  was  known  everywhere  that,  but  for  tlie 
interference  of  the  Xawab,  Dupleix  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  the  English,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  timeservei^s  and  sycophants,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  every  nation,  fell  off  from  him.  Still,  amid  the 
doubt  and  despondency  that  surrounded  him,  he  main- 
tained a  bold  and  resolute  bearing.  Though  witliin  all 
was  anxiety,  without,  there  was  the  security  of  apparent 
(H)m[)Osure.  lie  was,  however,  immensely  relieved,  wlien, 
1710.  in  the  month  of  May,  174G,he  learned  from  a  sure  source, 
that  the  long-aimounced  and  long-despaired-of  squadron 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  had  been  heard  of  at  Mahe. 

T^i  Bourdonnais  was  last  introduced  in  these  pages  as 
tlie  skilful  and  enterprising  officer  who  liad  devised  the 
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iiK'aiw  by  which  Mahc — so  named,  it  vnll  be  remembered, 
after  himself— liad  been  captured  in  1725.  We  shall  • 
now  briefly  relate  the  course  of  his  life  during  the  nine- 
teen years  that  had  elapsed  since  that  first  brilliant  essay 
ot"  anns  in  India.  Reduced  by  the  peace,  to  which  France 
at  that  period  seemed  disposed,  to  inactivity.  La  Bourdon- 
nais,  after  the  capture  of  Mahe,  fitted  out  a  sliip  on  his 
own  account,  and  traded  for  three  or  four  years  in  the 
Ambian  stnis.  The  ascendency  which  he  here  speedily 
assumetl  over  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and 
wliicli  especially  signalised  it.<elf  on  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
turbance, that  he  succcwlcd  in  quelling,  between  some 
l'< irtuizuesv  and  Arab  saihirs,  in  the  harbour  of  Mocha, 
reel nn mended  him  to  the  Governor  of  Goa,  and  induced 
that  Vieerny  to  ofler  him  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war 
under  the  King  of  Portug;d — an  ap|Jointment  carrjnng 
with  it  sevend  orders  and  titles.  La  Bourdonnais  accepted 
the  iifler,  luul  made  an  ex[K'dition  to  Mozambique,  and 
r-evi-nd  eniises  in  the  Indian  ^as.  But  the  situation  of  a 
ftiieijmcr  in  the  service  of  another  country  can  never  be 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  La  Bour- 
diiiiiiiiis  fiiund  that  the  annoyances  to  wliich  he  was  con- 
stantly sulyected  were  not  compensiited  Ity  either  the 
pleasure  or  profit  of  his  command,  lie  therefore  threw 
it  up  and  returned  in  1733  to  France.  There  he  married, 
and,  in  173.').  he  was  apjKiinted  to  succeetl  M.  Dumas  as 
( ■uvernor  of  the  Ishw  of  Fnince  and  Bourbon. 

To  untlcrstiuid  all  that  Li  Bourdomiais  a':complishcd  in 
his  new  [K>siti<m,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  refer  to  the 
eonne,\itin  of  the  French  with  those  islands  from  the  time 
(if  their  earliest  occu|)ation.  We  have  alrwidy*  given  a 
brief  skc-tch  <if  their  Instoiy  from  their  first  discovery  by 
the  rortu^riii'se  to  the  o«-<'n|»ation  of  Bourlwn  by  a  small 
tunnlMT  of  the  baflle<l  cr»li)iiist.i  of  Madagascar  in  1072, 
and  the  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  France  at  some  |H;riod 

•  CLai.lcr  I. 
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CHAP,  between  1710  and  1719.  It  is  probable,  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Madagascar  colonists,  never  much  caring  for 
labour  on  its  own  account,  would,  had  they  been  able, 
have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  leaving  an  island,  in 
wliich  they  seemed  entirely  cut  off  from  association  with 
the  outer  world.  But  they  had  escaped — a  mixed  crew 
of  men  and  women — the  latter,  it  is  stated,  being  native:?, 
— in  two  canoes,  and  they  had  no  means  of  proceeding  in 
any  direction.  They  betook  themselves  therefore  perforce 
to  the  erection  of  huts,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  articles 
of  food.  Fortunately  tlie  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  tliat 
a  very  small  expenditure  of  labour  was  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  comfort  and  abundance.  Soon  after,  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  tlie  wTcck  upon  their  coast  of 
a  piratical  craft,*  on  board  of  which  were  many  female 
])risoners.  By  degrees  too  they  were  joined  by  deserters 
from  Kast  Indian  sliips  which  touched  there.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  attracted  by  the  easy  life  which  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  enabled  its  inhabitants  to  enjoy.  The 
prosperity  of  the  island  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than 
could  be  ima<rined,  if  the  elements  of  which  its  societv 
was  formed  were  alone  C(^nsidered.  Houses  were  erected, 
small  trading  vessels  were  built,  many  of  them  for  piratical 
])urposes,  slaves  were  purchased,  and  articles  fit  for  export 
were  cultivated.  Po  glowing  indeed  were  the  accounts  of 
this  prosperity  taken  home  to  France,  by  ships  which 
touched  at  the  island,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tlie 
French  Company  put  in  their  claim  to  its  possession,  and 
sent  thither  five  or  six  families  and  a  Govemor.f     Tlie 

•  It  is  fiXaWd  that  nnKmjrst  other  w»ttlcd  on  the  i.-land,  and  had  a  pur- 
additions  from  various  Mmrces,  tho  don  Irom  the  Kin^r  of  France.  »Soiiio 
early  inhnhitnnt.s  of  nnnrbtm  *  re-  of  them  wore  alive  in  ITCkl,  and  their 
ct'ived  an  increase  by  8<>m«'  Knj^lihh  descendants   are   nunifroua    on    the 

i>irati*s,  who  cjirn*'  alon^  with  Amtv',  island.'  —  Dalryviplvs  Oriental   Jie^ 

On^'lnnd,  Condon,  and  l*attison,  who,  jnrtonf^  vol.  ii. 

after  ac(|nirin«jf  con^id♦•rahle  riches  in  t  It  would  appear,  however,  from 

tlie   Ked   Sva   and    cnasts  of  Arabia  the  Calnnlrier  (hn  Isle*  tie  Francr  H 

and  I*er*^ia,  quitting  their  way  of  life,  de  Bourbon  that  the  inhabitants  had 
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Gttvoroor  wns  well  received  at  first,  but  the  descendants    chap. 
of  tliu  pirates  and  deserters  soon  found  him  an  incouve-  ■ — ^1-* 
niont  iiKiinibnmcc.    They  accordingly  seized  and  impri-      ^^^^■ 
soiled  him,  and  kept  him  in  a  dungeon  till  he  died.    Their 
rebellion  hjul  no  other  reault.    A  new  Governor  was  sent 
with  orders  to  punish  the  ringleaders,  and  to  erect  a  foil. 
for  Ills  protection — orders  which  he  is   stated  to  have 
cariied  out  elVeclually, 

In  1717,  the  iMiindation  of  the  island  was  computed  at 
twM  tlifmwnid  nine  himdred  free  men,  and  eleven  hundred  ^^ 
^hivc!*.  In  the  following  year  an  event  occurreil  which 
gave  WW  impetus  to  its  trade,  and  which  assurctl  ila  future 
pnw]icrity.  This  was  tlie  introtluction  of  tjie  cultivation 
of  coflee,  which  tlienceforth  l)ecame  tlic  staple  trade  of  the 
island.  Two  years  prior  to  tliis,  possession  had  Ixieu  taken 
of  tint  (h'-erted  Isle  of  Fnun-e,  although  no  earnest  attempt 
al  colonisation  was  made  before  1721.  An  c<Iict,  dated 
November  of  that  year,  however,  deiTwd  the  erection  of 
a  rruvinciid  Council  in  th:ft  island  dependent  upon  that  of 
]('iurbiin,inid  in  17li-J,  M.  Dumas  wasapjxiinted  Governor  1723. 
of  bolli  islands.  Great  inihieements  were  at  the  same 
time  Ill-Ill  inii  to  the  inhabitants  of  Itourlxm  lo  emig|-ato 
int'i  tlic  laiger  i-'Iand.  For  this  puri>ose  grants  of  land 
Were  made  to  settlers.  an<l  sums  })ropiirtionate  to  each 
grant  were  ailvanced  lo  each  settler  by  the  t'onipany.  Yet 
for  sevi-nd  years,  ii  st-enied  a.<!  though  tlie  colonisation  of 
the  I-le  of  France  was  likely  to  Ik-  unpn)litable.  and  that 
il-i  iibandonnieni  was  C()nslaiilly  tlirealeiied.  The  colonists 
had  U-en  unable  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  V'.'ara  to  si-t 
on  f<M.)t  a  trade  suHieienl  even  to  enable  them  to  n-pay  the 
sums  that  had  been  advaiiced  them  by  theC'ompany.  But, 
in  tile  cri-is  of  the  he-ilati<in  as  lo  the  line  of  action  to  Ih; 
ad(<pt(^>«l,  I.:i  Itounlonnais  appeared  in  Fiiuicc.     The  fame 

\v\  1  «  r.'i'tilnr  ■mr^i—ior  nf  p.v.-ni.ir*     p.idiin,  errii.it  ihfn"  in  tin-  (jiiBlitv 

-i   \V.-\!   own   Ml.)'.-    Ill-    r<>riiM.ii f      of    t-Mi;    Uld   ltn>k    lip.ll    llillW-ll'   tll'u 
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CHAP,     of  his  skill,  his  energy,  his  indomitable  resolution,  had 

^-  ,  '^-^  preceded  liim,  and  the  Directors  resolved  to  give  one  more 

^'^^'     chance  to  the  new  colony,  by  appointing  as  Governor  of 

the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  one  who  had  given  so 

many  proofs  of  the  possession  of  great  qualities. 

La  Bourdonnais  went  there.  He  found  in  Bourbon  a 
fertile  soil,  a  healthy  air,  and,  comparatively,  a  settled 
community.  lie  found  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  still  covered  with  almost  im- 
penetrable forests ;  possessing  two  harbours,  one  of  which 
at  all  events,  up  to  that  moment  unimproved  and  scarcely 
safe,  might,  with  a  little  labour,  be  made  excellent  for  all 
purposes ;  a  soil  less  fertile  indeed  than  that  of  Bourbon, 
but  still  capable  of  production  ;  and  a  climate,  mild,  teiii- 
perate,  and  healthy.  The  fact  that  it  possessed  a  harbour 
gave  to  the  Isle  of  France  a  great  superiority  in  the  eyes 
of  La  Bourdonnais  over  Bourbon,  and  he  at  once  made  it 
the  seat  of  government. 

But  the  people  !  Had  La  Bourdonnais  been  less  of  a 
real  man  than  he  was,  he  might  well  have  been  appalled 
at  the  task  of  making  anything  of  a  race  to  whom  toil  of 
any  sort  seemed  the  worst  species  of  evil.  Almost  naked, 
defenceless,  and  starv'ing,  having  preferred  to  be  comfort- 
less and  miserable  rather  than  to  exercise  even  the  small 
amount  of  labour  which  in  such  a  cUme  would  have 
amply  supplied  their  necessities;  dwelUng  in  wretched 
cabins ;  possessing  no  energy,  hving  in  fear  of  their  lives 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Maroons — the  free  descendants  of 
the  slaves  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  Madagascar,  and 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  interior — endowed  appa- 
rently merely  with  the  animal  love  of  existence — these  so- 
callcnl  colonists  were  yet  capable  of  combining  to  resist 
any  lawful  authority  over  them.  But  La  B<^urdonnais  was 
not  a  man  to  be  ballled.  He  taught  them,  in  a  hundred 
instances,  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  master.  And  yet, 
in  doing  this,  he  showed  such  tact,  he  wiis  so  gentle  while 
he  was  detcnnined,  his  measures  were  so  wise,  and  the 
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I)enefit3  resulting  from  them  so  evident  to  all,  that  he    chap. 
forced  these  colonists,  even  whilst  murmuring  against  him,  -. — .-^^ 
to  admit  in  their  reasonable  mooda,  that  he  was  the  wisest,     ^^^^■ 
gentlest,  and  best  of  governors,  tlie  only  man  who  could 
have  induced  them  to  forego  their  old  habits  of  indolence 
and  sloth. 

By  his  o^vn  personal  teaching— whether  as  regarded 
the  merest  rudiments  or  the  higher  requirements  of  agri- 
cidture— the  first  principles  of  mechanical  labour  or  the 
acquirements  of  Uie  skilled  artisan ;  by  constantly  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  these  people  the  absolute  neces- 
sity under  which  they  lay  to  work,  he  succeeded  before 
lung  in  forming  out  of  tiiis  unpromising  raw  material  a 
civilised  community.  Under  his  influence,  some  took  to 
planting,  some  to  manufacturing,  others  to  soldiering. 
Iji  Bourdonniiis  assisted  them  in  various  ways.  He  im- 
porti'd  negroes  from  Madagascar,  and  emjiloyed  these  as 
]»uIi<vnK'n,  as  cultivators,  and  as  artisans.  In  a  short  time 
the  isliuid  jLssinned  a  new  appearance.  In  place  of  the 
uncultivalud  wiL'^le  of  the  interior,  and  the  wretrhed  hovels 
cratlcrc*!  along  the  coa-tt,  he  caused  to  Ik  built  substantial 
private  dwelling  houses,  magazines,  arsenals,  barracks, 
ioriilifa lions,  mills,  quays,  canals,  and  aqueducts.  Of 
ihi-M-  liijil,  one  in  particular  is  mentioned,  built  for  the 
]iuri>o«'  of  bringing  down  fresh  water  to  the  [M)rt 
and  to  tlie  hcspilals,  as  having  been  3,000  toises  (more 
tlian  four  miles  and  a  quarter)  in  length.  But  his 
greati-'st  efiitrt.-*  were  dire(;ted  to  the  sea-coasL  There 
wi'iv,  we  liave  seen,  two  liarbours,  one  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  island,  open  to  the  pre%'ailing  winds,  the  other 
on  the  north-west  side,  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  only 
to  be  enlereil  through  a  narrow  channel.  On  this  he 
Ije-towiil  all  his  elTorts,  and  he  very  wxju  tnude  it  fit  in 
i-vciy  rt'spect  for  the  rea^ption  of  thirty -five  or  forty  ships. 
He  provided  it  likewise  with  wet  and  drj-  docks,  jhhi- 
tiHiii^,  canoes,  yards,  and  timber.  It  was  thus  as  eiLsy  to 
lay  up  and  repair  ships  at  Tort  Louis,  for  so  he  named 


0 
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CHAP,  the  capital,  as  in  any  port  in  Europe.  In  1737,  eighteen 
months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  able  to  launch  a  brigan- 
tine ;  the  following  year,  he  built  two  good  ships,*  and 
put  another  of  five  hundred  tons  on  the  stocks.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  portion  of  what  he  effected  in  that 
respect  dflring  his  viceroy alty. 

His  internal  administration  was  equally  energetic  and 
judicious.  He  took  veiy  good  care  that  the  negroes  were 
not  unduly  oppressed  by  the  colonists.  He  compelled 
the  landowners  to  lay  out  tapioca  plantations,  five  liun- 
dred  yards  square,  for  each  negro  and  family  ser\'ing 
under  them.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
soon  to  become  a  great  success,  prevented  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  cattle,  and,  until  the  breed  should 
revive,  he  forced  the  ships'  crews  to  live  upon  fish  and 
turtle  during  their  stay  in  port.f 

Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  Bourbon,  thou2:h  that 
island,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was  further  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  the  other.  His  principal  object  was  to 
administer  the  two  islands,  so  that  they  should  be  valuable 
to  France,  and  to  make  them  fit  to  be  the  commercial 
station  between  France  and  India.  To  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  fortified.  Though  the 
means  were  apparently  wanting,  La  Hourdonnais  com- 
menced the  work,  and  in  less  than  five  vears  he  succeeded 
in  providing  them  with  such  fortifications  as  would  have 
rendered  an  attack  upon  them  extremely  hazardous. 

In  1740,  La  Bourdonnais  returned  to  France.  On  his 
an'ival  there  he  learnt  that  complaints  ])receded  him. 
Cardinal  Fleiirv  was  then  still  Minister.  A  timid  ecimo- 
mist,  with  little  breadth   of  view,  Fleury  had  but  one 

•  Ah  nii^'-ht  liavo   l)''<>n   expected,  jrrrat  deal  of  tinihor  and  put  other  in 

tli»'  fi^^t  atlt'inpt  at  s]jipbuildin;j  was  Iut  place  Ik'Iuiv  .♦•he  wa.s  fit  for  w*tu 

Tint  altoir«th«T  a  sucrrss.    It  is  related  This  v«»ssel,  the  *■  IiisnlHin»/  wiw*  litut  in 

«»f  his  first  ship,  that  'after  a  p*»at  17l<»,   in  the  Gan^rrs,  on  h»'r  way  U> 

dial  «if  trmbh'.  lime,  and  e\]><*nst'  in  Ciiandernajrore  after  the  action  "wnth 

I'liiidin-j",  sli«*  was  found  s. »  heavy  in  Ccunniodore  IVvton. 
lauiuhin^,  that  they  w«'n.'  ohlipd  to         t  Mrnmirt    ]>«»ur  La  Bourdonnaia. 

liaul   her  ashore  again,  aiid  rip  off  a  — linytmCt  Imlia, 
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principle  of  external  policy.  This  was  the  maintenance  chaf 
of  peace,  especially  of  peace  ivith  England,  at  any  price.  - — ^ 
It  was  partly  from  a  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  England, 
]iartly  from  liis  economic  habitt),  that  he  star\-cd  the 
Trench  iiavj%  neglected  the  army,  and  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  commerce.  Such  a  man  could  have  little  sympathy 
with  a  genius  so  fertile,  an  energj'  so  buoyant,  a  desire  to 
advance  French  interests  so  irreprt'ssible,  as  were  bound 
tt^ellier  in  the  person  of  La  Bourdonnais.  When  tliero- 
fure  stuue  of  th(j«!  repressed  sjxjculators,  and  baffled  ship- 
<'a|>tains,  whase  gains  and  depreilal ions  had  been  lessened 
by  the  measures  of  La  Uourdommis,  presented  to  the 
Minister  and  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  a  long  list 
of  llu'ir  grievances,  accompanied  by  insinuations  common 
to  their  clas?i,  that  Lii  ]3ounlonnais  was  working  mainly 
fur  his  own  interest'*,  the  narrow  mind  of  the  Cardhiul 
tiitl  ntit  repi:!  the  charges,  and,  worked  U|K)n  at  the  same 
linn;  by  the  Hinrtm-s,  he  began  to  concert  with  them 
measures  for  lii:^  disgrace.  It  was  partly  the  intinia- 
li<in  of  this,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  justify  himself, 
that  had  brought  Lu  Bourdonnais  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours. 

Tlniugh  narniw-minded  to  a  degree,  Fleurj-  was  not 
intentionally  unjust.  lie  received  the  great  colonist  with 
injirked  disfavour  at  the  oul.set,  but  he  did  not  remain 
l'>iig  |)io'if  ugainsi  the  candour  and  frankness  wliich  elia- 
rarteriM'd  alike  liis  demeanour  and  his  sljitemcnta.  Iji 
Bdui'diiniiais  in  fact  hisisted  iiiMm  being  informed  of  all 
that  had  been  siiid  iigaiiist  liim,  and,  this  done,  he  had 
little  difliculty.  nut  only  in  Justifying  his  conduct,  but  in 
<-onviiiring  the  Mini>ter  and  the  Directors  of  the  great 
valne  of  the  measures  he  had  acc(Hn|ilished.  The  jK'r- 
sonal  charges  against  him  dissolved  into  air.  lie  showcil, 
ill  the  rour>e  of  liis  justification,  that  he  had  never  (his- 
si-»s<d  a  fiH»i  (if  land  in  the  islands;  that  he  biul  never 
trailed  for  a  single  tirir  ;  and  that  so  great  had  been  the 
eoiilidence  of  the  colonists  in  his  ini|>artiality.  that  all  the 
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CHAP,     differences  in  the  islands  had  been  terminated  by  his  arbi- 
III.  .  .  . 

tration,  without  recourse  having  been  had,  except  in  one 

solitary  instance,  to  a  lawsuit. 

Released  from  the  charges  against  him,  and  reinstated 
in  the  confidence  of  his  masters,  the  fertile  mind  of  La 
Bourdonnais  began  at  once  to  revolve  fresh  schemes.  At 
that  time  (1740-41),  hostilities  between  France  and 
England  seemed  imminent.  The  two  nations  had  taken 
opposite  sides  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and 
it  was  evident  that  not  all  the  devices  of  Fleury  would  be 
able  much  longer  to  keep  back  a  declaration  of  war. 
Under  these  circumstances.  La  Bourdonnais  foreseeing 
that  that  nation  which,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
should  have  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  to  the 
other  in  the  Indian  seas,  would  be  able  to  crush  its  rival, 
advised  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  equip  and  fit  out  a 
squadron  of  six  or  eight  ships  as  vessels  of  war.  With 
these  he  proposed  to  sail  to  the  Isle  of  France,  there  to 
await  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  On  that  event  oc- 
curring, he  would  be  able,  he  said,  to  intercept  and  cai>- 
ture  the  English  merchantmen,  and  then,  steering  to  India, 
would  ruin  the  English  settlements  in  that  country. 

This  plan,  practical,  easy  of  execution,  and,  under  an 
unfettered  La  Bourdonnais,  certain  of  success,  was  never- 
theless too  grand  in  its  gras[)  to  commend  itself  to  the 
timid  and  cautious  poUcy  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
of  the  Indies.  These  therefore  declared  against  it  at  once. 
But  Fleury,  timid  as  he  was,  had  too  much  of  the  states- 
man in  his  coni])osition,  not  to  perceive  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  from  its  successful  operation. 
La  Bourdoiniais  too  was  on  the  spot,  and  Ija  Bourdonnais 
was  careful  to  point  out  to  him,  amongst  other  arguments, 
that  his  consent  to  the  plan  did  not  commit  him  to  any 
overt  act  of  hostility  against  England,  that  the  squadron 
would  patiently  await  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Ix)uis  the 
fii-st  declaration  of  war.  Fleury,  convinced  by  these  and 
similar  arguments,  gave  in  to  the  plan,  merely  altering 
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some  of  the  details ;  the  opposition  of  the  Directors  he     ^^^^^ 
for  the  time  silenced. 

Tlie  alteration  in  the  details  of  the  scheme,  as  origin- 
ally proposed,  consisted  in  the  idea  of  substituting  at 
least  two  ships  of  the  French  navy  for  those  which  La 
Bourdoimais  was  to  fit  out.  But,  in  France,  in  the  reign 
of  liOuis  XV.,  action  seldom  followed  counsel.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  squadron  to  sail,  the  two  King's  ships, 
with  which  so  much  might  have  been  effected,  were  di- 
verted to  some  unimportant  purpose,  and  La  Bourdonnais 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  command  of  five  vessels 
lx»longing  to  the  Company.  But  these  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  had  he  been  allowed  to  pursue 
that  purpose  to  its  end.  They  carried  a  considerable  ar- 
mament,* and  they  had  on  board  1,200  sailors  and  500 
solclioix  Yet  even  amongst  these,  he  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  But  few  of  the  sailoi's  had  ever  been  at 
sea,  and  the  soldiers  had  been  but  little  instructed  in 
military  exercises.  With  both  these  classes,  La  Bourdon- 
nais jMirsued  the  course  he  had  found  so  successful  with 
th(»  colonists  of  the  Isle  of  France.  lie  taught  them  what 
their  duties  were,  and  he  set  them  himself  the  best  exam- 
[)le  of  doing  them.  To  train  them  to  the  various  labours 
likely  to  devolve  upon  them,  was  his  constant  and  unre- 
mitting Inisiness  on  the  voyage;  and  to  such  an  extent 
did  he  succcimI,  that  the  ships  which  left  France  on  the 
.^)th  April,  1741,  manned  by  landsmen  as  siiilors,  and  carry- 
ing recniits  for  soldiers,  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  on 
August  14th  following,  with  crews  as  efficient  as  those 
whieh  manned  the  Kings  navy,  and  soMiers  as  well 
tniined  in  all  their  musketry  exercises  as  those  who  fought 

at  Fontenov. 

It  was  the  sad  fate  of  those  heroic  men  who  struggleil 
to  e^'tiiblish  a  French  Empire  in  India,  to  find  their  chief- 
c*^t  and  most  redoubtable  enemies  in  France  ibH?lf.     The 

•  TIh'sk'  shiiw  wc»n»  tho  *  Floiirv '  of    of  50  oAch,  the '  Honommde*  of  2S,and 
M  giiun,  the ' ISnlliuit '  and  '  AimAble  *    the  *  Parfmito '  of  10. 
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CHAP,     genius  of  Clive,  the  persistent  valour  of  Coote,  and  the 

. l-l^^  cihnost  forgotten  gaUantry  of  Forde,*  might  have  strug- 

^'^^-  gled  in  vain  to  overturn  a  settlement  which  was  based  on 
the  solid  foundations  on  which  the  early  rulers  of  Poudi- 
chery  had  begun  to  build  up  a  French  India,  had  France 
herself  been  true  to  her  struggUng  children.  But  the 
France  of  Louis  XV.  more  resembled  the  Medea  of  the 
ancient  story  than  the  tender  and  watchful  mother. 
Often  did  she, '  with  her  own  hands,  immolate  her  off- 
spring,' and,  failing  this,  she  treated  the  best  and  bravest 
of  her  sons  rather  as  enemies  to  be  thwarted,  baffled,  per- 
secuted, and  driven  to  despair,  than  as  men  who  were 
devoting  all  their  energies,  the  every  thouglit  of  their 
lives,  to  increase  her  dominions.  Yes,  it  was  France  who 
was  their  enemy ; — not  the  France  of  Napoleon  IIL, 
jealous  of  the  fome,  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  com- 
forts, of  tlie  meanest  of  her  children  : — not  the  France 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  first  Empire,  ambitious  of 
glory  and  of  dominion — ^but  that  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  lay,  bound  and  gagged  and  speechles:?, 
untaught  yet  to  give  out  even  an  articulate  sound,  at  the 
feet  of  a  man,  wlio,  shameless  and  conscienceless  liimself, 
cared  little  what  might  become  of  his  subjects,  provided 
only  that  lie  was  permitted  to  wallow  perpetually  in  all 
the  excesses  of  the  vilest  fonns  of  debauchery. 

And  it  was  now  that  France  betrayed  her  champion. 
She  betrayed  the  man,  who,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
rulers  of  France,  would  have  enjoyed  the  best  opix>rtunitv 
of  effectively  establi.'^hing  a  French  Empire  in  India,  of 
rooting  out  every  rival.  Ka  Bourdonnais  had  scarcelv 
set  sail,  when  those  infamous  intriguers  and  wlii8j>erers 
— the  certain  hangers-on  of  corrupt  Govennnents — be<mu 
to  uplift  the  voic(»s  which  in  his  presence  had  remained 
mute.  Amongst  the  Directoi^s,  the  cry  .was  mised  that 
this  expenriive  armament  was  useless  for  the  pur{>oses  of 

•  N'ide  Hr(K»me'd  IliMory  of  the  Bvmjal  Aninf,  vol.  i.  pp.  1*15-220. 
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France  ;  that  it  was  intended  to  minister  to  the  ambition     chap. 

of  its  promoter.     They  declared  tliat  a  policy  of  ncu-  . .J . 

tratity  in  the  Indian  seas  was  the  only  sound  policy,  and      '^'*^' 
tlit-y  expressed  a  conviction   that,    in  case  of  war,  tlie 
Enj^Iii^h  would  be  glad  to  accede  to  such  an  arningement. 
From  the  Directors  the  cry  rose  to  the  Ministry.     The 
■weak  Fleury,  tlien  ninety  years  old,  and  no  longer  under 
the  inllucnce  of  the  spell  of  La  Bourdonnais'  presence, 
after  a  short  struggle,  gave  way  to  the  clamour.     In  an 
evil  hour  for  France  and  for  French  India,  this  dispenser 
uttder  Jjouis  XV.  of  the  fortunes  of  his  country  trans-       ^ 
milled  orders  to  La  Bonrdonnais  to  send  back  his  sliips  -""^^ 
to  France,  'even  though  they  should  have  to  sail  without 
cargoes.  ■• 

Mt-anwiiilo,  Ijx  Bourdonnais,  unsuspicious  of  baek- 
sljiirs  inlhience,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  the  Isle 
of  France.  The  intelligence  which  awaited  him  there, 
WiLs  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  all  his  energies.  He  re- 
ceived the  news,  which  had  some  short  time  before 
arrived,  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Pondichery 
from  tlie  anticipate<l  attack  of  Kaghojee  Blionsln,  and 
further  that  the  authorities  of  the  islands,  oI»eyiiig  an 
iiTgriit  rcciuisition  from  M.  Dumas,  had  despatched  their 
^iirriMin-*  to  India.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
r-aving  I'lHidicheiy  at  all  eosLi,  Iji  I^urdoimais  remained 
omIv  a  week  at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  sjiiled  then  for 
roiidiehi-ry.  Arriving  there  on  S<'ptcml>er  30.  he  found 
tliiil  llif  tai-t  and  tkill  of  W.  Dumas  had  warded  off  the 
danger  from  that  settlement,  but  that  Mahe  was  still  be- 
lejigiiered.  Thither,  accordingly,  to  the  weiie  of  his  early 
Iiidiiiii  lriuiii|)hs,  he  saikil,  and  arriving  then.'  speedily 
re-eMablished  French  a.'«'endcticy.  There  being  nothing 
nxu-e  for  him  to  accoitiplish  in  India,  he  sailed  back 
lo  the  I'le  of  France  to  carry  out  the  scheme  he  had 
•  ■■■iieerled  with  Fleury.     It   was  on  his    return    tliither 

*  Mvuioiti'  {lour  I^  Itourdonnaia. 
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CHAP,  that  he  experienced  the  bitter  pang  which  those  alone 
can  feel  who,  prompted  in  their  actions  by  noble  and 
generous  sentiments,  find  themselves  restrained  and  held 
back  by  men  of  inferior  powers.  Then  for  the  first  time 
the  order  reached  him  to  send  back  his  shi^^s  to  Eun)pe. 
He  knew  the  full  significance  of  that  order ;  he  felt  that 
it  was  to  give  up,  for  tlie  coming  war  at  all  events,  all 
hope  of  French  preponderance  in  India ;  he  felt  that  it 
would  leave  him  a  powerless  spectator  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  English — disarmed  and  defenceless,  perhaps  even  a 
prey  to  their  attacks ;  he  felt  that  it  destroyed  the  hope 
of  his  life,  the  object  of  all  his  toil,  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment, but  for  that,  of  his  legitimate  ambition.  But  what 
was  he  to  do?  The  order  was  imperative.  He  mu?t 
obey  it.  With  a  pang,  the  bitterness  of  which  few  men 
can  have  experienced,  and  which  must  have  been  en- 
hanced afterwards  by  the  promj)t  reidisation  of  all  liis 
anticipations,  he  sent  back  the  fleet.  With  it  however 
he  sent  his  own  resignation,  with  an  earnest  prayer  that 
he  might  ])e  speedily  relieved. 

Why  did  he  obey  ?  Surely  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
he  did  obey.  But  what  cruel  destiny  was  it  that  was 
weighing  down  the  fortunes  of  France  ?  A  few  favour- 
ing gales,  a  swift-sailing  ship,  an  energetic  capUiin,  and 
the  fate  of  India  might  have  been  changed!  Scarcely 
had  the  lirst  keeiniess  of  the  disaj)pointment  caused  by 
the  departure  of  the  fleet  been  obliterated  in  tlie  ener- 
getic action  which  now  found  a  vent  in  the  care  of  the 
colony,  when  there  arrived  at  Port  Louis  a  French 
ship  conveying  a  despatch  from  the  Controller  of  the 
Finances  and  Minister  of  State,  M.  Philibert  Orry,  au- 
thorising  La  Bourdonnais  to  ritoin  the  fleet,  and  express- 
ing a  hoi)e  that  he  had  disobeyed  his  previcnis  instnictions. 
Cardinal  Fleury  in  fact  was  dying,  Ony  was  virtual 
Minister,  and  taking  in  at  once  the  great  importance  of 
La  Bourdonnais*  schemes,  he  ha<l  sent  out  this  shij)  and 
these  instructions.     Too  late,  alas!  for  I-^i  Bourdummis' 
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hopes.     The  ships  had  gone,  and  there  was  no  possibility     ^^,^^- 
of  recalling  them.    Too  well  had  he  obeyed  his  Sovereign's 
order,  for  the  obedience  lost  him  an  Empire ! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  aggravation  of  disappoint- 
ment which  this  message  from  the  new  Minister  must 
have  caused.  IIow  many  it  would  have  utterly  crushed  ! 
How  many  it  would  have  driven  to  despair!  But  La 
IJourdonnais  was  made  of  a  very  hard  material.  lie  was 
not  proof  against  all  the  attacks  of  fortune,  for  he  too, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  had  his  weak  side ; 
but  this  disaj)pointment  neither  crushed  him  nor  stopped 
his  action.  Ix*arning  a  little  later  that  the  Minister  and 
l)irectors  refused  to  accept  his  resigiiation,  he  calmly 
resumed  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  islands,  and  began 
at  once  to  make  preparations  for  a  pos^sible  future. 

The  French  Ministry  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  \74X 
of  La  Hourdonnais,  but  they  did  not  inunediately  send 
biU'k  the  ships.  They  informed  him  that  he  possessed  all 
tlieir  confidence,  and  that  it  was  to  him  thev  looked  to 
take  the  Governor-Generalship  of  French  India  in  case  of 
jiiiy  accident  happening  to  Dupleix.  Meanwhile  Cardinal 
VK'iii y  hail  died  (Jainiary  21>,  1743),  war  had  been  de- 
claii'd  betwecMi  Fnince  and  Knghmd,  and  I^i  liouixlonnais 
saw  with  pain  tin?  great  rivals  of  his  nation  reaping  the 
fhld  which  he  had  sown  to  gather.*  That  English  fleet 
under  Gonunodorc  Barnet,  of  which  we  have  already 
>))ok('ii.  liatl  ronic  to  cniis<'  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  French 
nicrehantUKMi  were  picked  up  in  every  direction.  Li 
Iiourdoiinais  could  do  nothing  to  hinder  their  depre<la- 
lions.  As  if  to  add  to  his  perplexities,  he  at  this  time, 
when  utterly  powerlc^ss  himself,  received  a  pressing  mes- 
sa;^'e  from  Dujileix,  with  whom  he  had  l)een  some  time  in 
eorresjM)ndenee,  begging  him  to  hasten,  with  all  the  foR*e 
at  his  (li>posaK  to  the  dtTenee  of  Pondicheiy. 

•  •  W»*  ar«»  Kow  iviciitinj?  n^jHiiifit  hatl  takon,  *  that  which  M.  <h»  la 
\Mii/  -aiil  (\»iniii«Kl>rf  llanK't  t«>  the  H>iinUui:.Hi.H  had  |)n»j«Tt«tl  iipiia<4t 
captutii  ofa  Fn'iii  h  in»'i\*haiUiiMii  hn     u«.* 
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CHAP.  Then  was  seen,  in  full  perfection,  an  example  of  the 
._^^/',.  truth  of  the  maxim  that  great  difficulties  are  nothing  more 
17^^-  than  obstacles  which  a  real  man  may  overcome.  It  would 
seem  impossible  tliat  this  man,  left  destitute  himself,  should 
have  been  able  to  carry  assistance  to  a  countryman  in  dis- 
tress. But  no  axiom  is  more  true  than  tliis,  tliat  nothini; 
is  impossible  to  a  brave  man — ^brave,  we  mean,  not  in  the 
narrow  view  of  personal  courage,  but  in  its  widest  and  its 
broadest  sense ;  brave  to  bear  the  reproach,  the  obloquy, 
the  liatred,  the  discontent,  of  his  fellow-men ;  brave  to 
disrej^ard  the  studied  neglect,  the  insolent  glance,  the  o|>cn 
attacks,  of  men  whom  accident  has  placed  higher  than 
himself  in  the  social  scale ;  brave  still,  despite  of  all,  to 
go  on  straight  to  the  end  lie  has  marked  out  to  himself, 
di'sjrite  of  jeers  and  taunts,  of  o})en  opposition,  and  secret 
cahnnny.  It  was  in  that  sense  that  La  liourdonnais  was 
brave,  and  bi'ing  thus  brave,  he  conquered  the  impossible. 

What  was  the  impossible?  AVithout  ships,  without 
sailors,  without  an  army,  the  Indian  Ocean  covered  bv 
hostile*  crui.sei><,  with  no  resources  but  those  which  he  liad 
made  in  the  colony,  he  was  asked  to  embark  an  army,  to 
travf^-se  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  avoid  or  encounter  the 
trained  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  to  relieve  the  beleaguere^l 
caj)it{il  of  French  India.  Could  he  sUunp  upon  the  ground 
and  bring  into  existence  the  m(»n,  the  guns,  the  materia], 
the  ships,  that  he  had  not?  Did  it  not  sc*em  a  very  im- 
l)ossil)iJity  ?  Yet,  undettTred  by  this  seeming,  calmly, 
patiently,  steadfastly,  did  I^i  13ourd(mnais  set  to  work  to 
accomi)lish  the  underfakitig. 

To  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  it  was  especially  neces- 
sary to  greatly  dan? ;  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  drcnul  of 
responsibility  ;  to  use*  to  the  utmost  r.xtent  the  powers  at 

his  disposal.     I^i  Uourdonnnis  thus  aeted.     Eveiy  sliii^ 

and  some,  despite  the  Engli>h  cruisers,  did  ])ass  that  way 
— lliMt  touched  at  Tort  Louis  likely  to  be  suitable  for  his 
j)iirpose,  lie  detained.  The  objections  of  the  captains  and 
of  others  interested  in  the  vessels  he  i)eremptorily  sileneoii. 
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1l  was  unfortunate  that,  m  addition  to  other  difficultjca,  ciiap. 
tlic  inlands,  owing  to  an  unwonted  scarcity  caused  by  a  • — . — - 
total  failure  of  tlic  crops,  were  unable  to  supply  suflicicnt 
fiKxl  for  the  (Tews;  equally  so  that  a  vessel  laden  with 
provisions  from  Europe,  the 'Saint  Geran,' had  gone  down 
iit  the  very  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Such  was  the 
wari'ity,  that  llie  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were  restricted 
by  iui  ordiT  of  the  local  council  to  daily  rations  of  one 
piiiind  of  bread  or  rice  for  every  European  and  freeman, 
and  a  pound  and  n  half  of  rice  for  each  negro.  The 
necessary  requia-nients  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships, 
carpenters  and  smiths  and  t^iilors  to  work  upon  them, 
saili  irs  suflirieiit  to  man  them,  and  soldiers  to  be  conveyed 
by  llieni,  were  alike  wanting.  But  La  Bounlonnais  de- 
teniiiried  to  make  what  he  had  not  lie  himself,  caqxjn- 
tir,  engineer,  tailor,  and  smith,  constructed  with  hia  own 
bands  the  model  of  all  the  articles  that  wei-e  required. 
I'lider  his  own  personal  supei'intcmiencc,  s<»mc  men  were 
trained  to  act  a.>(  tailors,  to  cut  out  and  prepare  sails; 
nilieis,  iLs  carpenters,  busied  themselves  with  gun-carriages, 
and  lilted  the  vessels  to  i-eceivc  them.  Some  were  set  to 
wiirk  to  pre|mrc  materials  for  building  ships,  others  to  put 
t'tgetlier  those  materials.  Then  again  the  sailors  were 
tniiiicd  to  Work  together,  to  seno  tlie  gulLs,  to  scale  wails, 
til  fire  at  a  mark,  to  use  the  gra])|)ling  hook.  Finding 
tlieir  iiund>er  insnllieieiit,  he  recruited  fr»»m  the  negroes, 
and  formed  the  whole  into  ntixed  companies.  Working 
in  lliis  way.  be  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Ixxly 
of  men,  well  Uiuglit  and  well  disciplined,  and  ready  to 
undertake  any  entei"in-ise  lie  might  as,sign  to  them. 

Nor  was  he  less  puinsUtkingaiid  energetic  regarding  the 
supply  <if  provisions.  He  luiil  already  detained  and  bad 
b-gun  to  equip  five  ves>els,  including  the  tweiily-MX  gun 
shipwhic-h  iiad  brought  him  the  pressing  requisition  from 
Itiipliix,  ivhen  lie  received  intelligence  fmin  FraiK'e  that 
a -f|n:idron  of  live  sliip»  liad  started  from  I/Orient,  and 
would  l>e  with  U.m  in  Oetoln-r  of  that  year  { I71.'>).     Tbe 
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■■     » 

1745. 


1746. 


arrival  of  this  squadron  would  cause  a  double  strain  upon 
his  slender  stock  of  provisions.  He  therefore  arranged 
that,  so  soon  as  a  ship  should  be  equipped,  she  should  sail 
at  once  for  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  there  lay  in  sup- 
plies of  rice  and  other  articles  of  food  that  might  be 
procurable.  In  this  way  he  managed  to  over-ride  that 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  an  insurmountable 
difficulty. 

The  squadron,  promised  in  October  1745,  arrived  in 
January  of  the  following  year.  It  consisted  of  one  ship 
of  war  of  seventy  guns,  the '  Achille,'  and  of  four  unarmed 
merchantmen.*  To  ann  and  equip  these  latter,  and  to 
reconcile  their  officers  to  the  displacement  of  their  several 
cargoes,f  tasked  all  his  resources.  However,  he  succeeded. 
The  annament  consisted  almost  entirely  of  eight  and 
twelve  pounders,  a  calibre  insignificant  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  guns  ordinarily  found,  even  in  those  days, 
on  board  a  man-of-war.  Even  of  these  he  had  an  iusufFi- 
cient  number,  and  almost  all  his  improvised  fighting  ships 
were  pierced  for  a  greater  number  of  gims  than  they  ac- 
tually carried.  However,  one  by  one,  partially  equipped 
as  they  were,  they  left  the  island  for  the  rendezvous  at 
Madagascar.  When  all  had  taken  their  departure,  he 
himself,  brimful  of  bright  hopes  and  enthusiasm,  set  s;iil 
to  join  them.  J 

This  was  on  March  24.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
gju^hted  his  squadron,  when  one  of  those  tempests  which 


•  La  I^)urdonnftis'  expression  ro- 
pftrdin^  th«'(*«»  veHiM»ls  runs  a*»  follows : 
*  It  is  pro|MT  to  i»l>s«»rvc  rt'jranlinjr 
tlM'M*  vt'^st'lrf  tbnt  tli«*y  wit*'  vitv 
IhuIIv  oH*  t'«»r  rn.'ws.  Tho  *•  Acliille  ** 
iil'inr  wa-*  littCMl  out  as  a  ship  of  war. 
Tlu'  «)th»*rs  w«»n'  no  more  arnu-d  than 
Finipl*'  nicn-hant  ships.' — M/moirt'. 

t  Th»'  anuanwnt  of  these  v»'ssels 
n«'<*»"*>itiit(<l  tin*  lan<Iin;r  <»f  uU 
the  nnTehainliM»  with  whieh  tlnv 
"Wen*  la«l«'n,  to  the  jn'eat  loss  of  the 
ollie«rs. 

I  Wf  suhj«)in  a  li^t  of  the  names 


of  the  vesjM'ls  forming  the  sqiiadron 
ami  their  n*«i>eotive  armamontd.  The 
'Aehille*  of  70  pins:  the  'Boiirlon/ 
pierced  for  4:?,  rarr\injr  84  piinw;  th* 

*  Phenix.'  pienvd  for  44,  carrj'injr  iW 
jfiins  ;  the  *  Neptune/  pierced  for  .Tl», 
rarrvinj:  .lO  jriuiH  ;  the  *  Saint  I^uiti,* 
])itive«l  fur  .'?<t,  earr\injr  2«^  pini*:  the 

•  Lys/ j»irre»'«l  f«>r.*M^  carry injf  24  piiDA; 
th**  *  Ihu;  d'Orler.ns,'  piem-d  f«ir  IVX, 
canyintr  iM  jruns ;  the  *  lUnonitii^/ 
pit'rerd  tor  l'\  earrj'injr  iM  pun:  and 
the  *  Insiilain' '  of  .*iO,  rarr^'injjf  20 
jriin».  —Mtnioirrpour  La  BoffiifoMmait, 
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pciiodically sweep  over  the ludian  Ocean  burst  upon  liim.  chap. 
His  sliips  were  driven  from  their  anchoring  ground,  and  ■ — ,-1^ 
for  three  days  were  tossed  about  by  the  storm.  One  *''*'*• 
of  tlicm  foundered  ;*  the  admiral's  ship,  the  '  Achille,' 
lost  her  three  masts,  and  many  of  the  others  suffered 
equ;illy.  At  last,  liowever,  they  found  a  safe  refuge 
ill  the  lliiy  of  Antongil,  on  the  north-eastern  coa,st  of 
iradiigiL-M  iir.  In  tliis  bay,  lying  off  a  desert  island  within 
it,  the  work  of  refitting  was  undertaken.  Perliaps  never 
was  .such  a  work  begun  under  so  many  accumulated  dis- 
advautiigcs.  The  island  was  marshy  and  insaUibrious ; 
the  periodical  rains  had  begun  ;  the  ships  had  sulTcred 
fcjirfully,  and  their  crews  were  knocked  up  by  fatigue, 
Tiiere  was  no  Innding-phice ;  tlic  forest  whence  wooil  was 
to  be  picH-ured  wils  oq  the  mahdand,  upwards  of  two  miles 
distaiit ;  between  it  and  the  shore  was  a  marsh  three  miles 
ill  cio'u inference  ;  a  winding  river  with  suflicient  water  to 
render  the  frequent  crossing  it  wearisome,  but  not  su(ii- 
ciriit  to  lloat  the  logs  down  to  the  sea  ;  and,  even  when 
ill  the  ai'n,  tliey  were  yet  three  mites  from  tlie  shipping. 
I  tut  these  difliculties,  great  as  they  were,  were  all  over- 
conie.  lie  built  a  quay  of  the  stone  wlucli  tlie  island 
pHHUu'ed,  he  erected  worksliops  for  the  construction  of 
iiia>ts.  roiK'.s,  aud  other  appliances  ;  he  thivw  a  road  ncrms 
tlic  marsh ;  he  caused  the  logs  to  be  dragged  along  the 
i)cd  of  the  river,  and  constructing  nide  ciuioes,  he  lauuclied 
liu-iii  at  its  month,  and  by  their  aid  paildled  the  logs  to 
the  f-ide  of  tlie  disablefl  vessels.  Tt)  elioose  tliese  logs,  he 
|H'netp.ited  into  the  jieslileiitial  forests,  in  order  that  he 
might  lie  sun;  that  lie  liad  die  advantage  of  the  best 
t'pfcies  nf  wo<m1  procurable.  His  exainpU^  stimulatcnl  the 
whole  lleet.  Tliow  who,  at  first,  had  been  iiu:line<l  to 
^how  discontent,  could  nut  long  resist  liiR  magic  inftnenci-. 
Hut  a  sliT)it  time  elapsed  before  all  workal  with  an  energy 
of  which  before  they  had  scarcely  seemed  capable.  At 
ihi-  i-iid  of  forly-eiglit  days  they  had  repairetl  every 
*  ']  hi'  '  N'<'|ilmip  de*  Inilei,'  of  :)1  trun*.  not  inriuJol  in  Uic  abiivi-  liiil. 
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CHAP,     damage,  though  at  a  loss,  from  climate  and  exposure,  of 
* — ^ — '  ninety-five  Europeans  and  tliirty-three  negroes.    The  fleet 
1746.     liowever  was  saved,  and  was  once  more  ready  to  sail  for 
the  long-wished-for  goal.* 

At  length,  on  June  1,  it  started.  It  consisted  now 
of  but  nine  ships.  Besides  the  '  Achille '  of  seventy 
guns,  one  vessel  carried  thirty-eight  guns,  one  thirty-four 
guns,  one  thirty  guns,  one  twenty-six,  three  twenty-four, 
and  one  twenty  guns.  He  had  on  board  3,342  men,  of 
whom  nearly  one-fourth  were  Africans.  Sailing  with  a 
fair  wind,  constantly  exercising  and  encouraging  his  crews. 
La  Bourdonnais  arrived  off  Mah(5  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  last  heard 
of  off  Negapatam,  below  Karical ;  that  though  inferior  in 
the  nuniber  of  ships,  and  slightly  inferior  in  the  numl)er 
of  crews,  it  was  much  superior  in  weight  of  metal,  being 
armed  with  24-pounders,  and  that  it  was  waiting  at  Xega- 
patam  to  intercept  him.  Summoning  his  captains  on 
board  his  ship,  T^a  Bourdonnais  at  once  held  a  council  of 
war.  He  was  resolved  to  fight,  but  he  wished  first  to  test 
the  temper  of  his  subordinates.  To  his  delight  he  found 
in  them  an  eagerness  almost  equal  to  his  own,  a  desire  io 
gain,  if  possible,  the  empire  of  India  on  the  sea.  His 
mind  entirely  at  ease  on  this  point,  he  altered  his  course, 
and  a  few  days  later  arrived  ofi*  Trincomalee. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  turn  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  fleet.  We  left  Commodore  Bamet,  pre- 
vented by  the  interdiction  of  the  Xawab  Anwaroodeen 
from  attacking  Tondicheiy,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
confining  his  operations  to  sea.  Taking  up  a  position  at 
Mergui,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Malacca  Straits,  lie  had 
emj)loyed  himself  industriously  in  intercepting  Erench 
traders,  jind  \n  efTirtively  stopping  French  comnu*n*e. 
Hearing  some  rumours  in  the  early  part  of  1746  <»f  the 
intendiMl  expedition  of  La  Bourdonnais,  he  had  retiu'neil 

*  M>'in  iip'  ]Mtur  I«A  r>nurd«mimi8. 
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to  the  Coromandc'l  coast,  and  anchored  off  Fort  SL  David,  ^^^/i^- 
Hero  in  the  montli  of  April  he  died,  and  the  command  of  nt'e. 
tlic  sqnadron  devolved  upon  Commodore  Peyton. 

I'iiis  squadron  consisted  of  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  three 
of  fifty,  one  of  forty,  and  one  of  twenty  guns,  sis  ships 
in  iill.*  But  they  carried  mostly  24-poundcrs,  and  were 
arnRt]  with  their  full  complement  of  guns.  A  judicious 
coiiitniuuler  wculd  have  been  able,  witli  such  a  force, 
to  cause  terrible  destruction  amongst  tlie  lightly-armed 
\i.'j'sels  of  Lii  Bourdonnais. 

Intelli'.'euce  had  been  conveyed  to  Commodore  Peyton 
of  the  apiK-amnce  of  a  French  Heet  off  Ceylon,  and  ho  was 
cruising  off  Negapalam  to  intercept  iL  Early  on  tlio 
nioniiiig  of  July  G  it  was  descried.  The  discovery  was 
iihkIo  alH>ut  the  same  time  on  board  the  French  vessels, 
;ui<l  the  hostile  squadrons  began  at  once  to  mana?uvre, 
tlie  Kiiglisli  to  preserve  the  advantflge  of  the  wind,  the 
l-'rcucl)  to  gain  it.  La  Itourdonnaia,  knowing  his  inferi- 
ority in  wt'iglit  of  metal,  and  his  sii[)eriority  in  men,  had 
ffjt  that  liis  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  a  hand-to-liand 
fiii'ountcr,  and  his  great  object  was  to  l)oard.  But  tlie 
skill  of  Connmxlore  Peyton,  who  divined  his  enemy's  ob- 
jert.  defeat*^^!  this  intention,  and  at  half-pa-ft  four  o'clock 
in  the  afterniKm  that  ollicer  had  gained  a  jKtsition  which 
criabKil  tiini  to  open  fire  at  a  safe  distance  on  the  Freu<'li. 

'Ihis  distance  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Knglish.  With 
tlu'lr  'i4-jK>uiiders  they  inflicted  great  damage  on  the 
Freiicli  sliips,  whicli  these  latter,  with  their  8  ami 
l2-|>c)Uiiders  and  nuisketry.  were  very  partially  able 
to  repay.  Three  of  their  shi|>s  were  di.'uible<l  at  the 
l>egiiining  of  the  action — one  indeed  completely  dis- 
masted— and  had  nut  La  Bourdonnais,  coming  up  with 

•  f^ulijoiiipii  »rc  the  nameit  of  the  chwitpT,'  f«pt»in  Lonl  T.  Ifc'rt"',  M 

\i '—-I- iui>l  (Iirir  <'<>iiimuiilcr>< : — TIib  )riiiiii ;  the 'Mi-dwav'slMtc,' Capliiiii 

'  M...hvi,v;   (■..mniu.li.n)    I'.-vt-n,  tm  (IriBith,  40  kui>»;  tbe 'Uiviv,' fnti- 

pi... :    ill.'  -IV-l.m,'  Captfliii   I-.tnl  Uin   Sl.■v^■n^   •JO  puiin.      Tlir   t.>l..l 

N..iili-'>-lt.  ol)  )riin<;   ihu  ■  llnrHii-h,'  tiumlifr  iif  tliu   rn'W*    amiiiinted   to 

<\.|.ii<iii<'iirti'r<'t..'ilit'iitiB;  tWWin-  I.UllO  m<'u.  -  (iroirt  Eatt  I»Jir*. 
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ciLvp.  tlie  *  Achille/  the  only  ship  of  liis  squadron  that  carried  its 
proper  complement  of  heavy  guns,  drawn  upon  himself 
for  half  an  hour  the  whole  fire  of  the  English,  the  squadron 
could  not  have  escaped  defeat.  As  it  was,  night  separated 
the  combatants  before  a  decisive  advantage  had  been 
gained  on  either  side. 

Day  broke  showing  the  French  squadron  formed  in  line, 
the  advantage  of  the  wind  still  being,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  with  the  English.  It  rested  with  the  latter  therefore 
whether  the  contest  should  be  renewed.  There  were  very 
many  \veighty  reasons  in  favour  of  prompt  and  vigorous 
action.  The  English  had  had  but  sixty  men  killed  and 
wounded*  the  previous  day,  and  one  only  of  their  ships 
had  received  any  considerable  damage  from  the  enemy's 
fire ;  they  were  all  ships  of  war ;  eight  of  the  French 
ships  were  but  imperfectly  and  lightly  armed ;  the  English 
fieet  had  been  stationed  off  Xegapatam  to  obstruct  the 
advance  of  the  French  fleet ;  to  abandon  the  field  there- 
fore was  to  leave  Madras  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

But  in  1746,  the  English  were  not  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  empire  of  the  seas  as  their  own.  Some  of  those 
on  board  that  squadron  might  perchance  have  recollected 
the  time  when  the  English  Channel  had  been  scoured  for 
weeks,  unopposed,  by  the  victorious  fleet  of  de  Tourville 
— the  English  fleet  having  sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.+ 
C(*rtain  it  is,  that  Connnodore  Peyton  acted  as  English 
commodores  of  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  never 
^vould  have  thou;/ht  of  acting,  Bc»cause  one  of  his  ships 
was  leaky  he  deemed  the  attac^k  too  hazardous  to  be  nmde. 
A  council  of  war  having  confirmed  this  view,  he  made 
sail  to  the  south,  bound  for  Trincomalee,  leaving  the  way 
open  to  Tondichery — deserting  that  Madras  which  he  had 
becMi  SiMit  to  j)r()tec't. 

l(^  T.a  Hourdonnais  was  relieved  by  the  departure  of 

*  TIk'  Kn;:li>h  l«»>t  fourtoon  nn'n  t  Aftor  the  l>aUle  ofmcAchylletd, 

killtMl  and    f<nty-.'*ix   A^oundrtl:    X\w  Jum*  •)(),  I(liK). 

rii'nrh.t\vi>nty-M'\i>ii  killed  iiiid  fifty-  I    Im.   I^)unlorinAifl    Mattes   in   his 

tIin-<>  woMiiilid.  hitMuoirs  thiit  it  w«ia  with   extreme 
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Ilia  enemy,  he  did  not  show  it.  On  the  contraiy  lie  made 
an  appearance  of  pursuing  the  Englisli.  But  it  was  only  ■ 
an  ap|x'aranco.  He  must,  in  reality,  Iiave  been  greatly 
i'elit!ved  by  their  sheering  ofi'.  He  had  expended  a  great 
portion  of  his  ammunition,  he  had  provisions  but  for 
twenty- four  liours  longer.  The  disapi>earance  of  the 
Eiigliwli  left  him  free  to  accomplish  his  object.  His  dis- 
masted ship,  the  '  Insulairc,'  he  ortlcred  to  Bengal  to  be 
repaired ;  ihca  quickly  collecting  the  remainder  of  his 
squadr<.>n,  he  resumed  almost  immediately  his  northerly 
coui-se,  and  on  the  following  evening  cast  anchor  in  tlie 
I'ondiclierj'  roads. 

One  portion  of  his  seemingly  impossible  task  had  thus 
been  accomplished.  Fondichery  was  safe,  the  French 
fleet  mistress  of  the  Indian  seas,  Madras  uncovered,  'llie 
poMlious  of  the  contending  rivals  liad  been  exactly  re- 
versed. It  would  now  be  for  the  French  to  threaten,  for 
the  Friglish  to  8ue  for  neutrality.  What  will  be  the 
result  ?  Will  tlie  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  standing  neutral 
K'tween  the  contending  parties,  extend  to  the  English 
the  same  protection  he  liad  accorded  to  their  rivals?  If 
nui,  it  would  seem  as  thougli  their  case  were  almost  des- 
penite.  Aliandoncd  l»y  their  (leet,  with  but  three  hun- 
dred Eumpeaiis  witliiii  its  walls.  Madras  presented  far 
i'fWvr  means  of  defence  tliau  Pondielier}'.  Governor 
Mor-^e  tni)  w!Ls  neither  a  Dumas  nor  a  Dupleix.  On  the 
oilirr  liand,  the  Freucli  had  at  their  head  two  masters, 
Imlli  ini-n  <if  genius,  of  enei^y,  of  ambition  ;  (he  tme  a 
niastrr  in  ouuiiei).  an  adept  at  statecraft,  skilled  in  all  tlie 

r  jT-'l   li>'  niw   till'    l''ii);li''li    I'M^apt'  tnnopy  for  T'iu  on  boiinl,  uid,  iiiuru 

liini.     il>-  A-IU,  tliBt   bt-iii):  niilmut  iIibd  that,  'tlin   Man-Jty  of  ruml,  of 

jiMii-iotii    iiTiil   hatiiiif  on   l^Nird   a  Tvhich  maiiy  Klii|)«  hwl  niily  four  aiid 

^■r-'jit  niiiiilH'r  of  Mck  and  wniuxled,  twenty  liuurs'  aiijiply,  niailo  mti  nm- 

Ik'  Kan  i-iin>lraiiuil  to  ninoiinrp  thi>ir  teniplale   ihe   frightful   tiitiiatiou   in 

).i<r>i>ll.      Ill  h\*  U-lt^r  to   DupU'ix.  which  1  ahoulil  Ip,  if  I  w.'n<  to  full 

)i''K<'kMr.  iw  Niya  nolhintr  alxiul  Ihu  ^l   tho   locwani   of  tlie   platv;    tliui 

(li>ii|iji<'iiriiiK-u    iif   till'    Eii)[1ii>)i.    )iiit  drtt-miined  luo  to  bvur  iiji  for  Poodi- 

wiil.-  tliiw:— 'Tin-  r«»r  of  mi.-inK'  chcry." 
r.'ii-liLln-ry,   tho    laTRe    amount    of 
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CHAP,  wiles  of  a  subtle  policy,  but  himself  unacquainted  with 
war  and  its  details :  the  other  a  man,  great  in  action  and 
prompt  in  council,  accustomed  to  command,  accustomed 
to  see  his  will  obeyed,  to  bear  down  every  obstacle  ;  but 
whether  equally  fitted  to  carry  out  the  will  of  another,  as 
yet  unproved.  The  uncertainty  in  this  respect  formed 
the  only  cloud  in  the  horizon  of  the  fortunes  of  French 
India.  Would  the  active  genius,  who  had  *  conquered  the 
imjx)ssible,'  who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  will,  has 
created  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  the  ships  and  the 
guns,  wherewith  he  has  relieved  Pondichery,  would  he 
now  subordinate  that  will  to  the  will  of  another  man,  his 
superior  in  position,  but  whom  he  has  yet  only  heard  of 
as  a  successful  trader  ?  Up  to  the  moment  of  casting 
anchor  at  Pondichery  not  a  shadow  of  a  contest  had  arisen. 
Hitherto  each  had  acted  independently  of  the  other.  The 
comnmnications  between  the  two  Governors  had  been 
most  friendly.  '  The  honour  of  success,'  wTote  Dupleix 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  *  will  be  yours,  and  I  shall 
hold  myself  lucky  in  contributing  thereto  through  moans 
that  owe  their  value  entirely  to  your  skill.'  'We  ought,* 
wrote  La  Bourdonnais  on  his  side,  *  to  regard  one  anot  ber 
as  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  events,  and  to 
work  in  concert.  For  my  part.  Sir,  I  devote  myself  to 
you  beforehand,  and  I  swear  to  you  a  perfect  confidence.' 
But  circumstances  had  altered.  Success  had  now  been 
attained ;  the  two  men  were  about  for  the  first  time  to 
come  in  contiict.  Which  of  them  was  to  take  the  load  ? 
It  was  in  the  chance  of  some  disagreement  between  tliose 
strong  natures,  both  accustomed  to  command,  that  lay 
the  l)ei?t  chance  for  Governor  Morse  and  Madras. 


CIIArTEE  IV. 

LA   BOUEDOiriTAIB   AND   DOPLEIX. 

TllK  ci^lit  ships  which  formed,  ftfter  tlie  repulse  of  the     chap. 

Kiif^lisli  iieet,  the  squailron  commanded  by  Lii  Bourdon-  , ij'_- 

iiiiis,  aiicliored  off  Pondichcry  on  the  evening  of  July  8,  174C. 
1740.  The  meeting  between  the  Governor  and  the  vic- 
tnrious  Admiral  was  cordial.*  There  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  so,  for  they  were  striving  alike  after  the 
s;une  olyect — an  object  which  could  be  attaiTied  only  by 
their  mutual  cooperation.  La  Bourdonnaia  held  an  iu- 
depeuduut  command,  but  on  the  continent  of  India  he 
wiL-i  subordinate  to  the  Council  of  rondichery.f  In  the 
<i)iitcmpliited  expedition,  however,  a<;ainst  the  English, 
Ihiplei.'i  WHS  very  willing  to  give  up  the  entire  control  of 
tlie  o|KTationa  to  Iji  Bourdonnais.  He  was  mainly 
aii.\iou.s  to  see  that  the  oi>emlion3  themselves  were  well- 
niaturinl,  and  he  was  naturally  resolved  to  hold  hi  his 
own  hands  the  supreme  jxilitical  power.  The  correspond- 
ence iK'tween  the  two  had  been  conducted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  mast  cordial  manner.  Dupleix  had  declared 
that  the  honour  of  success  would  Ijclong  to  La  Btmrdou- 
iinis ;  that  he  would  use  every  effort  in  his  jxtwer  to  con- 
ti'ibutt'  to  tliat  success.  He  had  added  :  '  I  shall  esteem 
niyst^lf  luippy  to  have  contributed  to  it  by  causes  which 

*  l.n  IliiuHnniuiiK   aimrtH   in   hia  ItimnliiQiMis  in  1741  pmvidnl,  that 

nipnic>in>  tliat  he  wm  reri'JTi'd  in  nn  ifhiUl   uniliT   all   riTruiurlancca   he 

iiiiU-oiiiiitiir   {prt   drrmUf  luuiner;  wu   to   coiumund   un   thu  wax,  bi« 

liiit  run  if  it  werv  the  caar.  it  di>p«  rontml  ovpr  tbo  land  fnrcM,  in  any 

n'll  ajiprar,  if  we  maj  judtcrftmn  tbo  Frrncb  avlili'tnent  Wviind  tliu  liuiila 

n.rn'-i">nJi-ntv,  t.i  ha\n  alftvti-d  the  at  the   iiUn,  vaa  di-pmlent  nn  tho 

frictiilt^  tpunii  upon  which   lie  nai'  authority  with  vhirli  tho  l<Kfil<'r>iin- 

wirt'il  Hiih  lliipl''ix  Tur  tiiv  Hivt  lew  rib  mitr'it  inii->t  Wtm.  —  Kiirml  ilrt 

dfivx  nfK-r  hin  aniial.  OrAttdu  .l/wMrr,  10  JoMvitr  Mil. 

f  Thu  order  aent  Trom  I'arii  li>  La 
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^?v^'  will  only  derive  merit  from  your  conduct  and  its  happy 
results,  for  which  I  am  ardently  desirous.  I  liope  that 
my  previous  assurances,  as  Avell  as  this  one,  Avill  convince 
you  of  the  light  in  which  I  regard  the  question.  I  feel 
too  much  the  importance  of  our  union,  not  to  give  mj'self 
entirely  to  bring  it  about.  Have  no  fears,  therefore,  on 
the  score,  but  count  on  me  as  on  yourself.'  *  La  Bour- 
donnais  had  replied  in  similar  tenns :  *  Be  assured,'  he 
Avrote  from  the  Malabar  coast  on  June  21,  *  that  my  con- 
duct will  be  guided  as  much  as  possible  by  your  counsels. 
I  burn  with  impatience  to  embrace  you,  and  to  consult 
with  you  measures  for  repairing  our  losses/  There 
certainly  seemed  no  reason  why  these  two  men  should 
clash. 

And  yet  there  was  seen  here,  what  the  world  has  seen 
so  often  since,  an  example  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  men  of  action,  accustomed  to  command — to  plan 
as  well  as  to  execute — sul^mit  to  a  superior  authority. 
They  will  obey,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius, 
in  whose  hands  is  vested  irresponsible  power.  Thus  ilas- 
sena  and  Key,  Soult  and  Suchet,  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  genius  and  power  combined  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon.  But  away  from  the  influence  of  his  presence, 
Nt?y  chafed  and  gnnnbled  when  placed  under  the  onlei^ 
of  ilassena,  and  even  Suchet,  able  as  he  was,  refused  to 
make  a  movement  which  would  have  given  to  the  Frem'h 
army  a  great  suj)eriority  over  Loixl  Wellington,  when,  as 
a  consequence  of  it,  he  would  have  been  brought  under 
the  orders  of  Poult.  Perhaps  it  was,  at  Pondichcrv  in 
174(!,  that  Jj\  liourdoimais,  conscious  of  his  own  abilities, 
felt  a  revulsion  which  he  could  not  control  at  iK'ing  calltKl 
upon  to  work  under  one  Avho  Avas  known  to  fame  chicllv 
as  a  successful  merchant  and  trader,  and  whose  skill  a.s  a 
manager  of  men  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  testing. 
This   is  certain,  that  Jja  Bourdonnais  had  not  been  long 

*  Dated,  April  !'•'),  174C,  and  rcc-uivod  by  J  a  Dourdonuaia  at  Mah& 
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on  shore  before  he  began  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  en-    chap. 

tirely  inconsistent  with  his  well-known  character  for  en- .-^ - 

terprise,  to  show  doubt,  hesitation,  and  uncertainty,  to  ^^■*^' 
refuse  to  move  on  an  expedition  without  positive  orders 
fnini  tlie  Council,  of  which,  in  virtue  of  his  commission 
a**  adnnml,  he  wtis  a  member,  to  dechnc  even  to  make  an 
election  of  the  two  aUcrnatives  which  were  presented  to 
Iiiin — to  go  in  scarcli  of  the  Enghsh  fleet,  or  to  sail  at 
once  for  Mndnis. 

The  tiiking  of  Madras  had  Ircen  all  along  regarded  by 
tlie  two  French  leaders  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  decisive  vic- 
ti  irTi'  at  sea.  A  very  few  days  after  hia  arrival  at  Pondi- 
rhcrj',  Iji  Iktunlonnais  addressed  a  lengthy  letter  to  Du- 
)»loix  on  the  subject  of  his  plans,  and  he  thus  alluded  to 
the  project  regarding  Sladras :  '  At  the  time  of  our 
former  squadron  of  1741,  yon  know  what  designs  I  had 
formed  uiMHi  Madras.  Encouraged  by  M.  Dumas,  to 
wlioiii  I  had  connnunicated  my  project,  I  Iieggctl  him  to 
(■titiiiiiunicato  it  to  you,  at  the  time  of  your  iiwtallation. 
You  approved  of  it,  and  made  preparations  which  the 
coiilinued  \}cav.e  reiidertfl  uwless.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
wjir.  ]H'rsisting  in  my  first  design,  I  have  imiMirtcd  it  to 
you.  iM'gging  you  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  your  former 
prfiKmttion.s  others  to  facilitate  our  success.  •  •  •  • 
.Mv  iilaii  is  lo  dt-*troy  or  dLsjicrse  the  English  squadron,  if 
it  "be  possible ;  the  capture  of  Madras  must  result.'  • 

Tlie  reply  of  Dupleix  wjis  couched  in  the  sitme  spirit. 
'Your  idea  regarding  Madras,'  he  wrote,  f  'is  the  only 
oni-  which  can  indemnify  the  ComiMiny  for  all  its  losses 
an<l  cxiK-'Uses,  restore  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  pn>- 
cure  for  this  colony  a  more  solid  ftwting  than  hitherto. 
This  enterprise  is  very  easy,  and  your  forces  are  more 
than  sidficient  to  carrj*  it  out,  but  it  cannot  Ik;  attempted 
with  safety,  before  tlie  English  squfldmn  Is  destroyed  or 
bi-aten."     As  to  the  trciitmeut  of  Madras,  in  case  it  should 

•  ))»ted  Julv  17,  t;40.  t  DftlMl  JuIt  SO,  1740. 
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CHAP,    fall  into  his  hands,  La  Bourdonnais  had  thus,  on  July  17th, 
> — ^ — '  addressed  the  Governor-General :    '  If   fortune  favours 


1746. .  you,'  he  wrote,  'what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  with 
Madras  ?  My  idea  is  to  take  possession  of  and  carry  off 
all  the  merchandise  we  may  find  there,  and  to  ransom  the 
remainder ;  for  if  we  should  raze  every  stone  in  the  town, 
it  would  be  rebuilt  in  a  year,  and  Madras  would  be  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.'  The  answer  of  Dupleix  on  this 
point  deserves  to  be  remembered.  He  replied,  on  June 
20  : — *  I  cannot  say  at  present  what  it  would  seem  good 
to  do  with  Madras ;  if  you  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  take  it,  circumstances  will  decide  as  to  the  fittest  course 
to  be  ad(3pted.  But  I  beg  you  to  recollect,  that  so  long 
as  Madras  remains  as  it  is,  Pondichery  will  languish,  and 
commerce  w^ill  fall  off.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tliink  only 
of  a  present,  and,  perhaps,  an  uncertain  advantage ;  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  future.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
tliat  this  town,  once  dismantled,  could  be  restored  in  a 
year.  It  has  taken  very  many  years  to  make  it  what  it 
now  is,  and  the  facilities  and  means  for  re-establishing  it 
are  less  than  tliey  were  for  making  it.' 

Li  tlie  letter  from  which  we  have  extracted.  La  Bour- 
donnais had  given  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  annament  of  his  fleet,  and  had  requested  Dupleix  to 
8upi)ly  from  the  arsenal  of  Pondichery  the  deficiencies 
under  which  he  la])oured.  He  liad  indented  upon  Dupleix 
altogether  for  forty-four  eighteen,  and  for  fourteen 
twelve-poundt»rs.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Dupleix  to 
comply  litendly  with  this  demand,  without  weakening,  to 
a  dangerous  extent,  the  defences  of  Pondichery.  But  he 
supplied  instead  a  larger  num])er  than  were  asked  for. 
Tn  j)hice  of  forty-four  guns  of  eighteen,  and  fourteen  of 
twelve,  he  sent  him  twenty-eight  of  eighteen,  twelve  of 
twelve,  and  twenty-two  of  eight,  and  offered  to  change 
those  which  were  only  slightly  damaged.  He  accom- 
panied thi^  offer  with  an  ex|)lanation  so  frank  and  cour- 
teous, that   it  seems  surprising  that  his  conduct  in   this 
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respect  should  ever  have  been  made  the  subject  of  ani- 
madversion.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  ^'^^^• 
provisions,  and  men,f  La  Bourdonnais  could  not  make  up 
lis  mind  to  set  sail.  The  idea  that  the  English  fleet 
might  keep  out  of  sight  until  it  were  reinforced  from 
Europe,  and  that,  thus  reinforced,  it  might  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage  when  before  Madras,  seemed  at  first  greatly 
to  weigh  upon  him.  To,  obviate  this  risk,  and  to  draw 
the  EngHsh  within  fighting  distance,  he  proposed,  on 
August  10,  that  a  force  should  proceed  to  Cuddalore, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Pondichery,  to  attack  Fort  St 
David,  built  by  the  Enghsh  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  were  to  bear  up  to  assist  that  fort,  he  would 
then  attack  it ;  but  if  it  should  not,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  it  had  been  very  severely  handled  in  the  former 
action,  and  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  Fort  St 
David. ;J; 

•  Aftor  rnumeratinpr  tbo  neccwity  your  domnndu,  I  am  ready  to  make 
tlint  l*ondi<*h»*ry  flhould  bo  a  stronp^  over  to  yow  twonty-oijrht  eight<H«n- 
|»1ju'«',  undvT  wluw**  walln  Fn»nch  vca-  poundern,  twelve  of  twelve,  and 
wN  nii^rht  always  find  a  w»curerefug»»,  tw»'iity-two  of  ei^fht,  and  to  rhan^rf^ 
and  alludinfT  to  the  probable  increaiH*  thone  which  are  but  Hliprbtly  da- 
to  thfir  nnval  enemies  by  the  chances  marred,  and  which,  after  bein^  ro« 
of  a  war  with  I  lolland,  I  )upleix  adds:  paired,  can  hi*  made  aervicvable. 
'Thin  aupnt>nt4ition  of  eneniic*^,  the  Theae  fnms  will  make  a  (rreat  gap, 
only  thing:  we  have  to  appn*hend,  but  the  word  of  honour  you  give  me 
t»n^ht  to  render  me  more  circumitp<»ct  to  return  them,  and  the  moral  cer- 
wiili  regard  to  a  place  no  connder-  tainty  I  ft»el  of  your  vicUir}*  over  the 
able  :  th«*  pafety  of  which  dept>nda  enemy,  pi'rmit  me  to  take  the  atep  of 
entirely  on  others:*  (the  victorious  dinmantling  the  walls  with  leas  dis- 
count-i»f  the  French  fleet).  *  A  thou-  Quietude.' — *lf.  Ihtpleix  d  M,  de  la 
Mind  niiMhRpM.  to  which  w»a  forcc*8  are  hwtrdtnmaU^  July  20,  1744). 
subject,  might  disappoint  this  place  f  The  reinforcements  furnished  by 
for  a  long  time  of  the  guns  which  Pondichery'  consisted  of  200  Eu- 
you  wiAih  to  take  fnim  it.  The  Mi-  ropeans,  100  t4)passes  or  Indo-Por- 
n inter  ha^  given  me  orders  to  assist  tuguese.  JWO  sepoys,  besides  officers, 
y«>ii,  and  I  obey  willingly  orders  so  in  addition  to  lascars,  as  well  as  170 
d« ^<rving  of  r«»sp<H-t  hut  I  cannot  sailorn  and  50  Kun>p(»an  soldiera  be- 
]>«T«ua4le  mys«df  that  his  intentions  longing  to  the  garrison  alivady  senr- 
an»  that  I  ^hould  ri^k  the  safety  of  ing  i>n  the  fleet. 
ri>ndirh»ry.  I  b»-lieve,  on  the  con-  |  It  is  in  this  letter  that  Tji  B«mr- 
tniry.  and  I  flatter  mystdf  that  he  donnais  infonns  Ihipleix  of  the  sick- 
will*  b<*  letter  pleas«-<l/that  I  shmild  ness  caused  on  board  his  sqiiadnm, 
not  jil.M**'  it  in  jtHipanly.  Nevi-r-  and  from  which  he  hinw«*lfesp«'cially 
t)i<  l**^-*,  to  art  up  to  his  orderv  and  suffered,  from    drinking   the    water 

E  3 
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CHAP.  Against  this  plan,  as  an  alternative  to  the  long-medi- 
' — r^ — '  tated  attack  upon  Madras,  Dupleix  strongly  protest<Kl. 
174G,  c  Cuddalore  and  Fort  St.  David/  he  wrote  on  the  12th, 
*  are  not  worth  tlie  powder  and  shot  you  will  expend 
upon  them.'  He  pointed  out  that  their  capture  would 
very  probably  range  tlie  Nawab  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  this  would  save  Madras.  '  The  enterprise 
against  Madras,'  he  added,  *  is  the  only  one  which  can 
indemnify  us,  and  do  honour  to  the  nation  in  India,  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  plan  of  abandoning  that 
project  for  one  which  merits  neither  your  attention  nor 
mine,  and  of  wliich  the  consequences  will  be  costly  and 
injurious  to  us.'  He  continued  to  urge  upon  him,  in  a 
lengthened  argument,  that  two  principal  objects  had 
brouf^ht  him  to  India — the  destruction  of  the  English 
squadron  and  the  taking  of  Madras — and  that  abandon- 
ing one  of  those,  he  ought  to  attach  himself  with  his 
wliole  heart  to  tlie  other.  The  day  after  this  correspond- 
ence. La  Bourdonnais  took  advantage  of  a  favourable 
breeze  to  go  in  search  of  the  English  squadron.  He 
arrived  off  Karical  on  August  13,  and  there  obtaineil, 
with  some  difficulty,  positive  infonnation  of  the  enemy. 
They  liad  l)ecn  descried  on  the  10th,  six  vessels  in  num- 
ber, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of 
Cc'vlon,  about  fifteen  miles  off  the  coast.  To  the  Dutch 
odicrer  who  boarded  them  they  stated  that  they  had  been 
rci)ulsed  by  the  French,  but  that  they  were  only  waiting 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  renew  the  attack.  All 
their  damages  had  been  repaired.  Satisfied,  then,  as  he 
stated,  that  he  was  free  from  all  attack  on  that  side.  La 
IJoiirdonnais  resolved  to  return  at  once  to  Pondichery, 
and,  arriving  there  on  the  IDth,  to  embark  the  soldiers, 
sepoys,  and  other  troops  awaiting  him,  and  to  proceeil 
immediately  with  the  grand  design  against  Madras.     He 

tftkon  in  nt  PoinliclK'ry.     In  his  m(»-    was  u  nart  of  tho  g«*ncral  fcbemf  to 
nioirs,   he   niakt'.'*   of  this   a  chiirj^^u     annoy  iiim. 
ft^^iiinst  l>uph-ix,  in^niiatin^  that  it 
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adileil  ill  liis  letter,  however,  that  hia  health  was  greatly     chap. 
enfeebled,  nrnl  that  not  for  nil  India  would  he  stay  on  the  ■ — A^ 
coast  after  October  15,  when  the  monsoon  would  set  in.      ^'**' 
Instead,  however,  of  acting  upon  this  plan,  which  he  had 
coniiniuiicated  to  Duplcix  through  M.  Parndis,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Karical  garrison.  La  Bourdonnais  sud- 
denly clianged   hia  mind   and   went   in    search    of  the 
Knglish.   He  found  them  off  Negapatam,  and  endeavoured 
to  Ijring  tliem  to  action.     But  thougli  he  hoisted  Dutch 
eiilours  to  deceive  them,  they  fled  before  hira,  lie  reportetl, 
in  a  manner  that  soon  took  them  out  of  sight.*     Think- 
hig  that  tliey  might  return  to  Negapatam,  he  waited  there 
twi)  days  ;  but  not  meeting  them,  he  again  put  out,  and 
on  the  evenhig  of  tlie  25th  anchored  off  Fondichery. 

This  escape  of  the  English,  and  tlie  uncertainty  whither 
they  liad  proceeded,  cnnipletely  changed  the  views  of  La 
liourddiinais.  He  who,  on  the  14th,  when  he  knew  the 
Krigli>h  fleet  to  be  Im'Iow  Negapatam  waiting  for  reinfonH'- 
iiii'TiIs,  tiad  declared  his  readiness  to  pro<'eed  with  the 
utmost  haste  tn  Madras,  had  I>ecome,  on  the  *2fitli,  after 
tlial  lleet  had  sailed  he  knew  not  whither,  hesitating  and 
doubtful.  He  dwelt  im  the  diflerence  between  command- 
ing King's  ships  and  vessels  l)eh)riging  to  the  C'orajmny. 
'In  the  foniier,'  he  s;iid,  'one  liazanb!  everj-thing  for 
gloiT.  in  the  latter  one  must  look  to  profit;'  and  he  stjUe<l 
his  opiuinn  that  his  tupiadron  was  insullicieut  for  the 
ddulik'  t;isk  of  iittai-king  Madras,  and  beating  off  the  Eti- 
glisli  >rpia<lron  n-inforced  by  its  cx|>ected  ships.  In  this 
dillicuhv  he  appealed  to  the  Su|K;rior  Council  for  its 
advice.f 

An  extniordinary  meeting  of  tlic  Pondichery  Council 


P""-"     -  ... 

isliicli   the    •■n-mv    h»l    Wi-d   nap-  with  '.M-jioliiiiLi?!*,  whi-ivBBtlii.' Frpni-n 

pli-<l  at  iK>i)rli<'|]<-ry,  aroiitn)  an  •■II-  lixl only  Inhiii nil  biiuil  iwi-nty-i-iulit 

).'ii:.n-iiii-iil''    .Mr  Mill  Kimplv  n-iuiirks  iM-imutiileni,  uiil   uihi^n  vf  unaller 

tliiit   111.-   l':tiKlUh  tLnl.     fli-  i>-».ii  cmlibn-. 

Itiicn  by   Mr.  ItrniH  would  D»t,  wu         f  M.     i)p    la  HuurdiniiaiH    i   M. 

thiiik,  be  roD<i(l*'KU  nulficif ut  by  mnr  Dupleix,  26  .\i>ut.  1 7-141. 
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CHAP,  took  place  tx)  consider  this  appeal.  There  were  present 
^ — r^ — '  at  it  tliirteeu  members,  and  they  came  to  a  very  decided 
174G.  opinion.  This  was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  La 
Bom'donnais  bearing  the  same  date.*  In  this  letter,  after 
recapitulating  the  preparations  that  had  been  made,  the 
time  that  had  been  lost,  the  change  in  the  opiaions  of  the 
Admiral,  they  set  before  him  the  choice  of  two  alterna- 
tives. Either,  they  said,  you  should  go  to  Madi*as  and 
attack  it,  or  you  should  go  and  drive  the  English  fleet 
from  these  seas.  At  present  they  are,  they  said,  in  a 
position  in  which  they  can  intercept  every  vessel  coming 
from  Europe,  whilst  you  are  here,  effecting  nothing  now, 
and  talking  of  leaving  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  English  fleet 
in  October.  They  concluded  with  these  words:  'We  are 
boiuid  to  add  also  that  it  would  be  shameful  and  dis- 
graceful for  the  nation  to  abandon  tliese  two  means, 
whilst  we  have  a  moral  certainty  that  the  treasure  and 
the  vessels  which  we  expect  from  Europe  vnW  be  taken 
by  the  enemy's  squadron,  and  an  equal  certainty  that  you 
can  succeed  in  one  of  the  two.  It  is  equally  importimt 
not  to  render  useless  the  strength  of  your  squadron,  and 
the  money  spent  upon  it.  What  reproaches  will  you  not 
have  to  make  y(3urself,  if  at  the  siime  time  that  you 
abandon  the  project  which  would  sen'e  to  indemnify  us, 
our  enemies  take  possession  of  the  vessels  we  are  ex- 
j)ecting  from  Europe,  almost  within  sight  of  your 
squadron ! ' 

It  is  strange — the  transformation  which  a  forced  sub- 
ordination to  authority  can  sometimes  make  in  the  entire 
character  of  a  man.  Who  would  have  believed  that  tlie 
daring,  encTgetic  leader,  who  had  '  conquered  the  impos- 
sible '  at  the  islands,  who  had  there  made  ships  and 
sailors,  and  soldiers  and  ginis,  who  had  sailed  across  the 
ocean  with  his  untried  crews,  and  had  met  and  scattereil 
the  war-ships  of  the  enemy,  that  the  man  whose  motto 

•  1^'ttn*  du  Conijcil  Supdrieur  du  2C  Aout,  174C. 
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was  action,  should  have  suddenly  so  changed  as  to  call  c^^- 
forth  an  incitement  to  action  couched  iu  the  terms  we  ■ — ^ — - 
have  just  given  ?  Yet  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day  how  I'W- 
blind  to  all  perception  of  right,  how  oblivious  even  of 
the  ordinary  obligatious  of  politeness,  liow  open  to  the 
malignant  suggestlous  of  whisperers  aud  sycophants, 
w(»uuded  vanity  will  make  even  those  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, soar  far  above  the  common  run  of  tlieir  fellow- 
men.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  despatch  of  that  letter, 
IHi|>Ifix  and  the  Council  had  met  every  requisition  on 
the  i>art  of  La  IJourdonnais  in  the  most  obliging  spirit. 
Tlicy  had  made  over  to  liim  the  particular  officers  he  had 
asked  for,  of  whom  Paradia  was  one,  all  the  stores,  am- 
munition, and,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  gmis  they  could 
spai-e.  Tlujy  Iiad  only  pressed  upon  him  to  act.  But 
the  feeling  that  he  was  thus  under  control,  that  he,  who 
had  always  impressed  his  own  will  upon  all  ai-ound  him, 
should  be  subject  to  tlie  will  of  another,  had  changed  the 
luart  aTid  the  bhunl  of  I^a  Bourdoiuiais.  The  bunlen  of 
nil  his  Icltfrs  w;ls  ttiat  he  could  not  attack  Madras, 
because  the  Knglish  .squadron  had  not  been  destroyed, 
that  the  linglisli  sfpiadion  had  not  been  destroyal,  be- 
cause he  could  not  bring  it  to  action,  and  that  lie  amid 
nut  stay  on  the  coast  later  than  OctoU-r  In.  The 
rnraning  was  that  he  would  do  nothing  till  then.  Kven 
tln^  letter  <if  the  Superior  Council  faile<l  to  move  him. 
riain  as  were  its  terms,  ttiat  he  should  cither  att^ick  the 
Kiigh>li  fleet  or  MadnLs,  he  had  the  boldness  to  declare 
that  its  contents  [uevented  him  from  moving,  Ixt-ause  it 
did  nut  prescribe  precisely  wliich  of  the  two  courses  he 
was  to  adopt.  Taking  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  declareil 
publi<ly  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  that  the  SuiK'ri()r 
Council  was  the  only  obstacle  to  action  on  his  part.  Ttiis 
piiR-ii-diiig  tlumaiglily  roused  Dupleix.  Ho  re-summonwl 
the  (.'■■unril  on  the  2Tth,  and  put  before  it,  for  considera- 
tion, the  course  adopted  by  the  Admind. 

Tlie  deliixiraiions  of  the  Council  ut  this  crisis  were 
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sliort,  prompt,  and  to  the  point.  They  resolved  to  serve 
on  La  Bourdonnais  a  summons,  caUing  upon  liim,  '  on  the 
part  of  the  King  and  tlie  Company,  to  make  choice  of  one 
of  the  two  plans  which  had  been  presented  to  liim  on  the 
26th — the  only  plans  we  consider  practicable,  suitable  to 
present  circumstances,  to  the  glory  of  the  King,  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  the  interests  of  the  Company,  the 
force  of  his  squadron,  and  the  weakness  of  our  enemies 
by  sea  and  land  ;  in  default  of  doing  this — of  the  choice 
of  whicli  he  is  left  master — he  to  be  held  responsible  in 
his  own  name  for  all  that  may  happen  in  consequence,  as 
"vvell  as  for  all  the  expenses  which  his  project  on  Madras, 
so  long  meditated  and  conducted  to  the  point  of  execu- 
tion, has  occasioned  the  Company.  If  hindered  by  sickness 
from  acting  himself,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose  and* 
moments  are  precious,  the  Council  consider  M.  de  la 
Portobarre,  of  whom  the  capacity  and  prudence  are  known, 
to  be  very  capable  of  executing  whichever  of  the  two 
plans  he  may  select.* 

Tlie  reply  of  La  Bourdonnais  was  short :  *  I  have  re- 
ceived,' he  wrote,  '  the  citation  and  its  contents.  I  con- 
sulted the  Council  of  Pondicheiy  only  regarding  the  affair 
of  Madras.  It  rested  with  it  to  give  its  o})inion  for  or 
against  that.  As  to  the  destination  of  my  squadron,  it 
has  no  ritrht  to  interfere  with  it.  I  know  what  I  ouuht 
to  do,  and  my  orders  have  been  given  for  it  to  leave 
Pondichery  this  evening.'  * 

The  fleet  accordingly  sailed  under  M.  de  la  Portcbarre,f 


*  A  M»\«»siour3  du  Cons*-!!  Sin)o- 
rit'iirde  PoinlichiTv,  27  Aout.  1 740. 

I  Mr.  Mill  Htatt^s.  that  Dunh'ix 
cnrrivd  liis  *  iinfrifiidly  pron'fuinjr* 
HO  far  IIS  toconimand  l.a  lioiirdonnais 
t<»  *  r»'-land  tin*  Poiidirlit'ry  tr«H»ps.' 
It  i-j  WTY  tr>u*  that  on  Aujruj^t  27, 
linowiii'^  onlv.  bv  tln>  r«'i)lv  of  La 
Jionnloiiiiais  to  the  citation,  that  tho 
H»'«'t  Nvjis  to  l«av«',  l)iit  i^rimnint  of  the 
dir»Mti(»n  it  wa**  to  tuk«\  or  tin-  ol»"nM't 
on   which    it   was   to   Ik;   cuijdoyed, 


l>iipl«Mx  directed  the  i«-landing  of 
2*')()  Hohlit'n*  and  100  to))aj»i<ea  with 
their  olHcors,  assi^infr  the  foUowintr 
aa  a  reiwon :  *  The  distance  which 
your  squadron  may  tind  iUelf  from 
this  place  by  Ronie  event  which  Gi»d 
alone  can  fores4>e,  and  ihrtie  troum 
being  uyt/f<tt  i/i  yowr  r«>«Wji,  I  bt»ff 
you  to  ilistrinbark  the  troops  above 
reffrrt'tl  to,  in  onlcr  that  I  mav  ht»  in 
a  condition  to  answer  to  the  Ivinfrfor 
the  place  which  he  has  confided  to 
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La  Bourdonnais  himself  alone  remaining  behind  on  ac-  chap. 
count  of  hig  sickness.  The  squadron  sailing  along  tlic  -- — r^ — ■ 
coast  succeeded  in  capturing  two  small  vessels  in  the  l''^^- 
Madras  roads.  It  then  returned  to  Pondichery.  The 
lu'altli  of  La  liourdonnais,  meanwliile,  had  improved,  and 
his  announced  determination  to  attack  Madras  seems  to 
have  improved  his  relations  with  the  Council.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  accordingly,  he  embarked  to  proceed 
on  this  long-inetlitjited  enterprise.  On  the  14th,  approaching 
ttie  shore,  twelve  miles  south  of  Madras,  he  landed  500 
or  GdO  men,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Sailing  slowly, 
parallel  with  these  troo[)s,  on  the  loth,  he  arrived  at 
midday  within  cannon-shot  of  the  town.  lie  then  landed 
with  Ohio  or  1,100  Europeans  400  sepoys,  and  300  or 
400  Africans,  and  summoiiod  the  place  to  surrender.  He 
hud  still  fi-oni  l,T00to  1,S00  men  on  board  tiis  squadron. 

I'ltrt  St.  Gfon^'e,  and  the  ttjwn  of  Madra.s,  of  whicli  it  icsg. 
foniK'tl  the  defence,  had  l)e(^n  built  upona  plot  of  ground, 
which  the  last  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  IJijanugger  had 
niiidi'  over  to  (he  Engli.-«h  in  IfiS'J.  Fourteen  years  later, 
tlie  little  settlement  had  been  raiseil  to  the  rank  of 
a  TreMdericy, and  it  constituted  fora  long  time  afterwanls 
the  principal  ein|>oriuin  of  the  luiglish  in  India.  It  was 
nnt  verj-  well  situated  fur  that  pur|K>se.  On  a  blufr]>oint 
of  the  ciKLst,  where  the  current  was  always  nipid,  and 
e.\|iosed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  mon.S(K>n,  and  the  in- 
<(iiivcnii'nrt!  of  a  .-^urf  which  made  navigation  for  English 
boats  inqiossibU',  it  would  have  iK-en  diflicult  to  find  a 
]toMlion  less  adapti-d  for  commercial  purposes  than 
ihulnis.  The  romlstead  was  dangerous  during  some 
months  o{  the  year,  e!<[)ccially  from  Octoln-r  to  Jiunuir)', 
N)  much  so,  that  on  the  appearance  of  anything  approacli- 

ni--.  Ite.'    I)ul  il  i*  nnt  Inw  lnii>  iltkt  nut  be  aWnt  Tot  iii[>iv  than  riirbt 

Kti  pi->-ivinff  in  h-|ilv  fmm  I^  Itour*  ct  t>^D  dav^  be  withdn'W  fruiu  tlit* 

(I'-iiii.iiK   ftli-ltcr  «f  iLh   Mill-  date.  K|uiu]niD  aiilj  !-''>  EunijvMisaiiil  6U 

ii.ti.niiiriit  bim  nf  ihe  diMliiintion  ■>f  w-puvH,  h-Uiiiin^fthi'wfur  Uii-dvfcDcn 

ill--  oiiiiwlron.  ibat  it  wh*  ■  tn  (wm'p  iif  I'midJclierT. 
Ibv  Jladn*  iMdi,'  Mid  tfakt  it  would 
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CHAP,     ing  to  a  gale  during  tliose  months,  vessels  were  forced  to 
-^  slip   their  anchors,  and   run  out  to  sea.     Nor  did   the 


1639.  fertihty  of  tlie  neighbouring  country  compensate  for  the!?e 
disadvantages.  The  soil  was  hard,  dry,  and  barren  ;  the 
population  poor  and  sparse.  In  those  days,  however,  it 
was  apparently  the  custom  of  the  different  European 
nations  to  select,  as  their  settlements,  points  on  the  coast 
in  as  close  a  contiguity  to  one  another  as  was  possible. 
And  the  situation  of  Madras  probably  owed  its  value  in 
tlie  eyes  of  Mr.  Day,  the  Enghsh  merchant  who  negotiated 
for  the  land,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  but  four  miles  from 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom6. 

But  notwitlistanding  its  unfavourable  situation,  the 
industiy  and  enterprise  of  English  settlers  soon  brouglit 
prosperity  to  Madras.  In  1078,  the  native  population, 
attracted  thither  by  tlie  protection  and  opportunities  of 
traffic  they  enjoyed  under  tlie  English  flag,  amounted  to 
300,000,  and  the  revenue,  derivable  from  taxation,  was 
estimated,  nine  years  later,  at  about  160,000  rupees, 
c(pial,  allowing  for  the  probable  increase  of  population 
during  that  ])eriod,  to  a  capitiition  tax  of  eight  annas. 
In  1090,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  the  grandfather  of  the  great 
Commoner  and  possessor  of  the  famous  Pitt  diamond* 
became  Governor,  and  held  the  ollice  for  eleven  years. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  Madras  first  came 
into  hostile  contact  with  the  native  princes  of  the  coun- 
trv.  Daood  Khan,  Nawab  of  the  Caniatic  imdor  the 
Emperor  Aunnigzebe — a  chief  noted  for  his  fondness 
for  the  strong  waters  of  Europe — made  a  sudden  demand 
upon  Mr.  Pitt  (1702)  for  10.000  pagodas,  about  40,000 
rupees.  ^Ir.  Pitt  endeavoured  by  civilities  and  sump- 
tuous entertainments  to  amuse  the  Xawab  into  forjret- 
fulness  of  his  demand.  Put  if  Daood  Khan  loveil 
cordials  much,  he  loved  ruj)ees  even  more.  Finding  his 
rcfpiots  evaded,  he  subjected  Fort  St.  George  to  a  strict 
blockade,  cut  oil'  all  supplies  from  the  countr}',  seized  all 
the  goods  (unning  into  the  place,  and  only  raised  the  siege 
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■wlien  Mr.  Fitt  consented  unwillingly  to  a  compromise.  In  chap. 
addition  to  Madras,  and  subordinate  to  it,  the  English  ' — r^ — • 
[Kissessed  at  this  time,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  ^"*'^- 
at'ttlement  of  F(irt  St.  David,  close  to  Cuddalore,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Pondichery,  and  the  factories  of  Porto 
Xovo,  Pettipolec,  Masulipatam,  ModapoUam,  and  Viznga- 
patam.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  history  of  Madras 
was  marked  by  any  other  incidents  of  importance  till  the 
])friod  of  which  we  are  treating.  In  the  year  1744,  Mr.  1744. 
Nicholas  Morse  was  apiwinted  Govenior  of  Fort  St. 
George.  Morse  wjw  an  old  Company's  merchant,  ignorant 
of  [Kjlitics,  caring  httle  for  them,  a  quiet,  easy-going, 
useless  sort  of  man,  who  ever  carried  out,  with  a  literal 
obedience,  and  regardless  of  any  clianges  that  might  have 
occuiTed  in  the  interval,  the  orders  of  his  masters  in 
England.  Thus  it  was,  that  when,  shortly  after  his 
accession  to  ofiiee,  he  received  overtures  from  Dupleix 
to  preseiTe  neutndity  in  India  during  the  coming  war, 
Ciovernor  Morse,  well  convinced,  all  the  time,  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure,  excused  himself  from  entertaining 
il.  on  tlie  ground  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Company. 

We  have  seen  how  little  these  instructions  had  availetl  1745, 
the  English.  With  the  command  of  the  seas  when  the 
war  bnike  out,  they  had,  nevertheless,  been  prevented  by 
the  interest  of  M.  Dupleix  with  the  KawabAnwanKxleen, 
from  profiting  to  the  fidl  extent  from  their  advantage.  A 
[Misitive  pn)hibition  had  been  placed  upon  them  with 
ri'lcrencL'  to  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  they 
hud  been  coniiR-Ued  to  confine  their  o|)erations  to  the 
ciiptnre  of  stray  merchantmen  on  the  sens.  The  Court  of 
Directors,  deeming  themselves  secure  of  conquest,  had 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  Madras  being  in 
dauL'er.  They  ha<l.  therefore,  altogether  neglected  to 
siipjily  .-ioldiers  for  its  defence;  nor  dws  it  appear  that 
llie  ciiiitiiigency  of  defence  b<'ing  neces.-'iirj' ever  prescntwl 
it.'H.'lf  to  Governor  Morse.     When,  therefore,  the  news  ia 
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CHAP,    quick  succession  reached  Fort  St.  George,  that  La  Bour- 
-  donnais'  squadron  had  left  the  Isle  of  France,  that  it  had 


1746.  engaged  and  repulsed  the  English  squadron  off  Ncgapatam, 
that  it  had  arrived  at  Pondichery,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations for  an  attack  upon  Madras  itself,  the  surprise 
and  consternation  which  prevailed  amongst  its  residents 
may  perhaps  be  imagined.  The  defences  of  Fort  St 
George  were  certainly  not  very  formidable.  The  Fort 
itself  was  an  oblong,  400  yards  by  100,  surrounded 
by  a  slender  wall,  defended  by  four  bastions  and  four 
batteries,  very  slight  and  defective  in  their  construction, 
and  witli  no  outworks  to  defend  them.  The  Enxrlish 
gamson  consisted  of  300  men,  of  whom  34  wore 
Portuguese  vagabonds  or  deserters,  or  negroes  ;  of  the  re- 
mainder only  200  were  fit  for  duty.  The  officers  were 
three  lieutenants,  two  of  whom  were  foreigners,  and  seven 
ensigns  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.* 

In  his  extremity.  Governor  Moree  applied  to  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when 
this  nobleman  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  hostilities  by 
tlie  English  against  any  place  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Frencli  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  he  had  accompanied  his 
order  by  a  promise,  that  should  the  French  at  any  future 
time  obtain  tlie  superiority,  he  would  place  similar  re- 
strictions upon  them.  The  event,  which  had  then  seemed 
so  improbable  as  to  be  impossible,  had  now  hap{)ened. 
The  French  were  j)reparing  to  attack  the  English  settle- 
ments on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Governor  ilorse,  there- 
fore, claimed  at  once  the  inteiference  of  the  Xawnb. 

It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  a  man  i)Ossessing  the  Indian 
experience  of  Governor  Moi^se  was  unaccpiainted  with 
the  formalities  nc^cessaiy  for  approaching  an  Indian  ruler. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  he  managed  the  mission 
to  the  Nawab — a  missi<.)ii,  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  English  at    Madras   seemed   to  depend — in  such    u 

•  Fju*t  India  Chronicle. 
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manner  as  to  militate  very  much  against  its  chances  of  ch*-P- 
success.  It  is  a  time-honoured  custom  in  Enstern  Courts  ■ — ^ — - 
that  an  envoy  should  never  go  into  the  presence  of  the  17*»' 
IViuce  to  whom  he  is  accredited  empty-lianded.  Whether 
tlie  custom  is  good  or  bad  is  not  the  question.  It  is  a 
custom,  tlie  fonn  of  which  is  kept  up  by  the  Enghsh  even 
in  the  present  day  ;  to  neglect  it,  in  the  days  of  which  we 
are  writing,  was  regarded  as  notliing  less  than  an  insult 
IJut  Governor  Morse,  in  his  blunt  English  way,  as  though 
ho  liiid  been  deahng  with  his  own  countrymen,  did 
neglect  this  precaution.  lie  sent  his  messenger  empty- 
handed  into  the  presence  of  the  Nawab,  to  remind  hun 
plainly  of  his  promise,  to  claim  for  the  Eughsh  that  pro- 
teftiun  which  lie  had  so  recently  accorded  to  the  French 
messenger,  well  provided  with  presents,  and  who  liad 
n-turneil  to  iK'g  the  Nawab's  permission  to  punish  his 
rivals.  It  thus  happened  that,  when  the  English  messenger 
arrived,  he  found  the  Nawab  apparently  undecided,  and 
tliongh  that  nobleman  decline<]  to  give  any  fonnal  per- 
missiiai  to  the  French  to  attack  Madras,  he  refrained, 
equally  to  their  advantage,  from  givhig  utterance  to  a 
direct  prohibition. 

Governor  Morse  was  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
n|ipoiiituieiit  attending  his  ntrgotiatinns  with  the  Nawab, 
when,  on  August  29,  the  fleet  of  Iji  Jtounlunnais  api)eared 
in  the  roadstead.  The  unskilful  manner  in  which  the 
squadron  was  handled  made  it  evident,  however,  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  iSt.  George,  that  the  famous  Admiral 
who  had  bnmght  the  ships  from  the  Isle  of  France  was 
n«it  with  them.*  ix.'eing  nothing  of  the  Enghsh  fleet, 
and  flnding  the  way  o|K'n,  the  oflicer  commanding  the 
Mpiadnm,  M,  de  la  Portcbam.',  contented  himself,  as  we 
liave  seen,  with  making  \)nzc  of  two  merchantmen  he 
fountl  in  the  roadstead,  and  then  retunied  on  Si'ptem- 
luT  .'»  to  l'undi<;hery.     Eight  days  after,  Iji  liounloniuiis 
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embarked,  and  arriving  before  Madras  on  the  lolli, 
summoned  it,  as  already  recorded,  to  surrender. 
174G.  Up  to  this  ])oint,  Governor  Morse  had  been  partially 
sustained  by  the  hope,  that  Commodore  Peyton  would 
yet  be  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  for  tlie  preservation  of 
the  principal  English  settlement  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
But  these  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
he  received  the  disheartening  intelligence,  that  the  Com- 
modore with  all  his  ships  had  appeared  on  September  3 
off  Pulicat,  and  had  then  borne  up  for  Bengal.  That 
leaky  sixty-gun  ship  was  again  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
the  desertion  of  Madras,  the  excuse  for  avoiding  a  trial 
of  strength  with  the  battered  squadron  of  La  Bourdonnais.* 
Meanwhile,  La  Bourdonnais,  having  landed  his  troops 
on  the  15th,  prepared,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  and 
during  the  IGth,  to  erect  batteries  which  should  play 
upon  the  town.  On  the  17th  the  native  portion  of  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  the  Frencli,  following  up  their  success,  took  possession 
of  the  Governor's  house — about  half-musket  ranae  from 
the  wnlls  of  the  town — and  ftirtified  themselves  in  it  On 
the  18th,  early  in  the  morning,  they  commenced  the 
bombaidment  from  their  land  batteries,  and  as  soon  as 
night  fell,  the  three  vessels  of  the  squadron  possessing  the 
strongest  armament  opened  fire  on  the  town.  A  circum- 
stan(H»  occurred  in  tlie  course  of  the  night  of  the  18th, 
wliicli  s]iows  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Com- 
modore IVyton,  connnanding  as  he  did  a  squadron  which 
stiiled  better  tlian  that  of  the  French,  to  have  saved 
^ladnis.  On  Pc'])tember  17,  four  shi})s  were  sighted  c»tr 
]'oii(!ieh(Ty.  I )u|)leix  conceiving  they  might  be  part  of 
tin*  I^nglish  squndron,  wrote  off  hurriedly  to  I^  lV>ur- 
(lonnais  witli  the*  information.  To  him  this  was  mo-*t 
>t;irtling.     Had   it  been  true,  it  would  have  been  but  a 
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confirmation  of  the  views  which  he  had  so  often  pressed    chap. 
upon  Dupleix,  tliat  to  attempt  tlie  siege  of  Madras  before  -- — ^ — - 
the  Eiighsh  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  was  the  height  of     i'*''- 
rashness.     lie  himself  declares  that  lie  felt,  under  these 
circumstances,  tiiat  but  one  pnth  lay  before  him,  and  that 
was  to  push  tlie  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.     Mr.  Orme, 
in(h-e<l,  a'werts,  tliough  upon  what  authority  we  know  not, 
tliat  '  the  report  caused  so  much  alarm  in  the  French 
camp,  that  they  were  preparing  to  re-ship  tlieir  lieavy 
cannon.'     However  this  may  have  been,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  had  Commodore  Pejion  borne  np  at  that 
moment  fur  Madras,  and  attacked  the  half-manned  French 
fleet  in  the  roadstead,  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  it 
very  great  damage,  even  if  he  had  not  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  siege. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  nn  express  arrived 
from  Dupleix,  stating  that  the  information  regarding  the 
slrange  ships  was  incorrect.  Kelieved  on  this  point,  yet 
ii'it  knowing  how  soon  a  hostile  squadron  might  appear, 
Tji  Ilourdonnain  pu>he(l  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  with 
."uch  ffTcct,  tliat  in  the  evening  lie  rereive<l  a  letter  from 
Mrs,  Itarneval,  the  daughter  of  Madame  Du[)lcix,  anil 
niarrictl  ti>  an  English  gentleman  in  Madras,  oflering  on 
the  part  of  (lovernor  Morse  to  treat. 

Tile  replY  of  the  Fren<'h  Commander  l)eing  favourable 
to  sncli  a  conrse,  Messrs.  Monson  and  Ilallyburtun  pre- 
wiiu-d  themsi-lves  on  the  following  morning  in  the  French 
<-;mi|i.  Tliey  iiroposc<l  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  jMiy 
a  ciTtain  sum  to  imluce  I^a  Bounlonnais  to  retire  from 
iK-foie  the  town.  This,  however,  in  unmistakeable  tenns, 
llie  Freiichinan  refnsoil,  and  the  deputies  returned  to 
di-maiid  fresh  instructitjiis  from  the  Governor.  On  the 
d(|i;irture  of  the  deputies,  the  fire  rci-ominencetl,  and 
cntitinued  till  three  o'clock.  BctWL-en  that  hour  and 
ciglit  oVl'K'k  in  the  evening,  however,  no  one  appi*are<l 
on  l!n'  [Kirl  of  the  I'Jiglisli,  except  a  foreigner  in  the 
scr\iie  of  ihe  Nawab,  without   iM)wei's  or  authority  to 
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CHAP,     negotiate.     At  eight  o'clock,  therefore.  La  Bourdoiinais 
— r^ — '  reopened  the  fire,  and  maintained  it  throughout  the  night 
174C.     jjQti^  iToiw  the  land  batteries  and  the  ships.      The  re- 
appearance of  the  English   deputies   on   the  followiug 
morning  caused  it  to  cease.* 

This  time,  these  latter  were  armed  with  full  powers  to 
capitulate.  After  some  discussion,  they  agreed  to  the 
conditions,  of  which  the  following  are  a  free  summary. 
Tliey  agreed,  first,  to  make  over  to  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais 
at  2  P.M.  on  that  day,  September  21,  Fort  St  George 
and  the  town  of  Madras  with  their  dependencies.  All 
the  garrison,  and  generally  all  the  English  in  the  town, 
to  become  jmsoners  of  war.  All  the  councillors,  officers, 
employes,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Uie  service  of  the 
Company  to  be  free  on  their  parole,  to  go  and  to  come 
as  they  wished,  even  to  Europe ;  provided  only  they  (hd 
not  carrj"  anns  against  France,  ofiensively  or  defensively, 
without  bein(]j  exchan^red. 

The  articles  of  the  capitulation  having  been  signed,  it 
was  arranged  that  those  regarding  the  disposal  of  the 
place  should  be  regulated  in  a  friendly  way  by  M.  de  la 
Bourdonnais,  the  Governor,  or  his  deputies,  the  two  last 
engaginfjj  on  their  part  to  deliver  faithfully  to  the  French 
the  goods  and  merchandises  received  or  receivable  from 
merchants,  tlie  books  of  account,  the  arsenals,  ships, 
j)rovisions  of  war  and  supplies,  together  with  all  the 
j)n)perty  appertaining  to  the  English  Compiny,  willtout 
reserve;  besides  materials  of  gold  or  silver,  merchandises, 
goods,  and  any  other  eflects  whatever,  contained  in  the 
fort  or  town,  to  whomsoever  they  might  belong,  without 
exception. 

The  jjrarrison  was  to  be  conducted  to  Fort  St.  David, 
as  prisonei^s  of  war.  But  should  the  town  of  Madras  be 
ransomed  and  restored,  the  garris<m  might  be  allowed  U% 
reoceiipy  it,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  natives. 

*  Th<'  FronrYi  <liil  nut  lose  ,i  un^lc  man  in  tho  siege:  the  EngUflh  onlj 
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But  in  this  case,  an  equal  number  of  French  prisoners     ''^ap. 
(made  elsewhere)  were  to  be  restored  to  the  French.  — ^ — ■ 

The  sailors  were  to  be  sent  to  Cuddalore,  and  their      m^- 
exchange  begun  with  those  actually  in  Pondichery,  the 
remainder  to  proceed  in  their  own  ships  to  England. 
But   they  mij^lit   not  carry  arms   against  France    until 
rej,'ularly  exchanged,  either  in  IniUa  or  in  Europe. 

On  the  simie  day  that  this  capitulation  was  signed.  La 
Bounlorniais  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  Dupleis.  His 
fiivt  lett<;r,  dated  2  P.M.  on  the  21st,  simply  states  that 
lie  had  ju.st  entered  Madras  at  tlie  head  of  500  men,  and 
that  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted  on  the  ramparts. 
The  second,  dated  8  p.m.  of  the  .'^me  day,  is  more  im- 
porUuit,  as  sihowing  the  view  which  La  Bourdonnais 
entertained  at  the  time  regardint*  the  conditions  he  had 
grante<l.  In  this  lie  says, — '  The  haste  with  which  I 
infonned  you  of  tlie  taking  of  Madras  did  not  allow  rne 
U)  enter  into  any  detail ;  I  was  too  much  occupied  in 
relieving  tlie  [wwts  of  this  ])lace.  The  English  surren- 
dertrd  to  lue  with  even  more  precipitation  than  I  wrote 
you.  I  hiive  them  at  my  discretion,  and  the  capitulation 
which  they  signed  has  been  left  with  me,  without  their 
having  <1rcamt  of  demanding  a  duplicate.' 

Two  days  later,  the  23rd,  he  wrote  a  long  report,  in 
which  lie  dis<'us.-;ed  the  whole  question  of  the  future. 
This  letter  began  thus:  'At  last  Madras  is  in  French 
hittuN.  The  conditions  on  which  it  surrendered,  place  it, 
so  to  say,  at  my  dlM:retion.  There  is,  neverthelc8.s,  a 
Sort  of  eapitulation  signal  by  the  Governor,  of  which  I 
cubjoin  a  copy;  but  it  does  no  more,  as  you  will  sec, 
than  aulhorisi-  me  to  dispose  of  the  place.' 

It  woidd  apjH'ar  from  tlu-M!  extmet.-*,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  the  ca[>itul:ition  itself,  that  Madras  had  surren- 
d4Teil  at  diseretion  ;  that  the  town,  the  fort,  and  every- 
tliing  belonging  thereto,  had  become  iibsolutely  French 
prnpirty.  It  is  etjually  clear  that  there  had  bet-n  .some 
tli>(-u>^i<in     between    La    Ikmrdoimuis    and    the    Englinh 
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CHAP,     deputies  reCTrdinLr  a  ransom,  but  that  it  was  fiiiallv  re- 

>^  /^>  solved  to  leave  tliis  question  for  future  adjustment.* 

*  La  liOimlonnais  thus  tlesoribos  cnpitulation  sijpied  bv  the  Governor; 

in  liis   nn'inoirs  tlic  cnjrnjremont  he  you  are  now  master  of  tli«i  town,  anl 

ontor»'il  into  ri'iranlin^r  the  rnn^wn  :  you  can  enter  it  when  you  like."  ' 

*Tht'  n»'xt  day.  the  21st,  the  di'puiifs  '    It  must  always  be  borne  in  niiriJ. 

r.turn«(l   fur   th«'   strond    timt%  and  however,  when  readinjr  the  mem- irj 

aLi^'^'d  at    liiMt  to  Hurr-ndiT  on  the  of  I-a  li^)U^lonnais,  li*tly,   thut   ih-y 

ci»n(liti.»ns  whii-li  hod  bren  proj^isod  wore  written  some  time    after  th-.* 

to  thoni  thoprovi'>n:4  e\>'ninjr,  that  is  events  described,    and,  2ndly,    iha: 

to  .-^ny.  on  tlio  ron'lition  <jf  beiu^r  p  t-  they  were  written  with  the  view  «>f 

luitti'd  to  mn>oni  th»*  town.     Iiiinie-  exculpating    himself    fn>ni    pp,'citiL« 

dintJ'lv    the   ortieh'S   of  capitulation  churjres  brouirht  against  him.     Now, 

wen*  wriitrn  out,  Mr.  Ilallyburton  the  ([uestion  of  the  ransom,  and  e^p— 

took    tljiin    to   i\u>   (ioveinor,  who,  cinlly  the   question    aa   to    whvth»r 

havin;r   «.*xaniin«Ml  th«'ui.   st-nt    th«Mn  any   absolute   engagement    was  tn- 

bark  by  tin*  saiui'  Mr.  Ilallyburton,  ten-d  into  at  the  timo  of  the  fur- 

with  r»rd"rs  to  ri'pr.'Sfnt  to  M.  de  la  remler,  fonned  one  of  th(!i«o  spccitic 

JJiur-lonnai-,    tliat    n*ithtT   the  (jt)-  chargt's.     On  such  a  point,  the  rt-f- re. 

viTUor  ni»r  thf  Council  oujiht  to  1k>  it  is  nire*ajan' to  n.-au    I^a   I)'>urd"a- 

T"  I'M  lib.'  I  as  pri-on»'r»«  of  war.  so  long  nais'  own  statement  with  tho  gTeatf^t 

n>  till*  ijui'Htiitn  of  the  comlitions  of  caution.     The  otficial  com*«pt»ude-(> 

ransi»ni  >hould  br  nndtT  couMiUration.  is  a  far  surer  guide.    I/«*t  U8  sti?  what 

I'jH*"  t^'i"*  npn'-riitation,  M.  de  la  that  .'*iiy:<.     ^Ve  have  given  all  that 

Ji.niriltiiinai>,  wlio    wishod  the   (Jo-  rehitf.s  to  the  prorcoding  rtdalive  to 

v-rn-tr   and    ]i\<   Council    to   ivmain  th»»   Mirn-nder,   in    th»?    ti-xt.     I>  m 

jiri^-Mi-rs  <if  war  u:itil  tht's<»  condi-  this  w«»  lind,  tir.-t',  that  no  iuenti«n 

ti  11^  shoiiM    bi'   a;:n"i.'il    ui'f»n,  con-  i-^  ina<le  of  any  promii*e  n.'L'anlinj  a 

ti-ntnl  hiiu-»lf  with  a-suiiiiLT  tlu?  d<'-  rans.ini.     In  tlu*  U-tter  dato!  *^  r.  SL 

p  iti»'<,   that  h"  would  ^i\e   an   act  of  the  21st,  written  only  .-ix  h^uns 

«if  libiTty    to   the    C'oun -il  an-l    tli*?  aftiT    the     int'Tvi»'W    h»»    dc.-«iTi*i'i 

(I.i\<'rnor,    a-    f»>n   as  tJH'V   sh'»uhl  above.  La  Tiounltunais  jwys. — •  T)iv 

ju'Vi'!'  with  li.iii  nv'ardiii-Ttln'  ransom.  JOnglish  sum'udtTfd  tonn*  with  r\»a 

'I'll.' tl.pn.ti.-i  ha^in;:  tln-n  fb'innndi.'d  more  precipitation  than  I  wn»t"  \»'J. 

tluit  tlii-^    jn'op  isititii  >lioiihl  Ih"  in-  I    ha\e  tlnMU  at  (ii.'»cn*tiun.'     N--:  a 

r*']-]-  >1  in  tfii'  ca})itnlation,    M.  d"  la  word   about    ransom.     In    thf    ui  -tv 

.Ui.iinl-MinMi'  C'>n-.in''"d,    Jind   it   wa-*  claburulc  b-tti-r  writ  ti'n  two  days  1 -.L^-r 

i.M  !•■  :m  arti  1".      Tip    ib-puiif-i  tli'-n  hrwrit«*x. — *  Th«' condiliofi*.  mj  wi.i.-h 

t-i"»u    ba:-k    t'l-    cajiitulatii'ii    tt»    tlu'  it  surr»'iidcri-l,  placi-  it.  s-i   to  -;iv,  .it 

<i.i\iT!i  ii',  wli  •  siu-rhd  it.     In  lirin..'--  my  <li-i"ri'tion.  'J'h»'re  i.-,  »n'\»*rtlii*l»  **, 

iriLT  it  li.'ii-li  ii/riin,  tin  y  a.-U»il   M.  cb'  a  f-jrf  of  c:ipitnlatii>n  .-iu'ntNl  bv  ti.* 

la   I;  Mirl'-nn  ■:-  Tt  lii'  panib*.  a-  an  (•■)V»'nior,  of  which  I  t-ncl-t***  a  o  ipN  ; 

Ji  Mill  >\i  1<«  il.i' ppiMji-"  T'-jurWuj  til-'  /'.'/  if  tlu'S  no  m'>rt,  <m   t/im   iriV/  v. 

m-  iii."^'    .  .:■  :i*i-iii' n."  !•  j»'i"  1  III',  (hffi    imthnri**'  wr   in    tlinp'tnt   ff  *hr 

*' I  f  ];• -.v  t.i  \.ri  till' j'iMnii>  •  i  ni.ulf  pin;.'     Ai'ain,   not    a   wurd   of  liiv 

VM  v-'NT'Lix ,  tor*  -I'lrt'  ti  \<'ii  \«';ir  ^  ili-iim  and    r>'ilfr!it»-d    pr  nd»«s    rt- 

t't\s  II  '^ic.'.'iiii  .:i  i.r  :;  r-n-'Mii.  wlii.'li  r  »:■•]» -d    at    >ufh    full    di'tail    in    the 

\y,'  \\'.'.\  '.  :;1.'  in  a   I'li*  :m11v  wav,  an- 1  nn-nn'irs  I 

1m  b     r  .1- '•.;iM.'  ii  .'a/iiiv'  tin-  a^w-  It'.  I'lirlh-T.  w»'  fxainim^  tho  p.ipi- 

<ii''  •■  '."     *•  ^<•l  ..'i."  n-    i!i'-n    v-iiir  tnlaM-in  it-i.-lt',   wc  .-hall  tin  I  t-Vrrv- 

M  ■.  1  "h  Ti  ■•ir."  :t'  -w-'iij  tlii'di'pn-  tiniij   <'on<liii<>nal.      TIuti'    hnd    u:.- 

t".- -.    '•  ^"■ '."  -■    I  il' .  '■  1  ..;\i' i:  \  •■•I.  (l'<!bi.illy      b  t'li     «i»nii»      tli**'!:*-!  ■-. 

ji'.  1    \  M    iii":^    i<     :.'  lir.  •!   i;..'it   It    i-  r- yarli:;;.' a  r:uj-mi,  but  th<' fjui-ti  n 

:ii\:-l.''"  .*■  '•  \  i:\  w.!:,*' I.  |.li.  .1  tin*  bad   lni  ii   n  iViri-*!    fur   furtht-rd'ii- 

twi  l.i:.;l:  linii  :i.  "  b  n    tin  ii   i-  tin-  birutiiin;  that  it  was  a  doubtful  i<n« 
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Meanwhile,  the  intelligence  had  readied  the  Nawab 
Aluvaroodeen,  that  the  French  had  really  carried  out  ■ 
tliuir  intentions,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Madras.  Inclined 
as  tliis  prince  undoubtedly  was  to  French  interests, 
nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  permit 
tlieir  establisliing  themselves  in  the  territories  of  their 
European  rivals.  lie,  therefore,  at  once  despatched  a 
messenger  on  a  swift  dromedary  to  Dupleix,  the  bearer 
i>f  u  letter,  in  which  the  Nawab  expressed  his  surprise  at 
t!io  events  passing  at  Madras,  and  threatened  that  unless 
tlie  operations  against  that  place  were  instantly  put  an 
Olid  to,  he  would  send  an  army  to  enforce  obedience  to 
his  commands.  But  Dupleix  thoroughly  understood 
Asiatics.  Determined  not  to  forego  liis  designs  on 
Madras,  yet  unwilling  to  bring  down  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  representative  of  the  Mogul,  lie  devised  a 
plan  whca-iiy,  as  he  thought,  Madras  would  be  lost  to 
the  English  for  ever,  even  if  it  were  not  gaineil  to  the 
Freiieb.  In  nocordancc  with  this  idea,  lie  sent  instant 
instructions  to  his  agent  at  Arcot,  to  inform  the  Nawab 
t!i:it  lie  was  conquering  Madras  for  him,  and  that  it  was 
his  inUnliini  to  make  it  over  to  him  on  its  surrender. 

Well  nrquaintfd  witli  the  vague  ideas  regarding  the 
raiis<»ni  of  Madnis,  to  which  La  Hourdonnais  had  given 
iittemnce  in  previous  corros[)ondencc,  it  became  irai>cra- 
tively  nf'essary  for  Dupleix  t«  make  known  to  the  Ad- 
iiiinil  tlie  engagement  into  which  he  had  just  entered. 
At  S  I'.M.,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  therefore,  he 
des[); itched  to  him  a  s[K'eial  messenger  conveying  a  letter, 
in  wliich  I.:i  ltoiin.l<innais  was  iiifonned  of  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Nawab,  and  was  specially  warned  to  enter- 


iii,  wp  tliink,  •hiiwn  hv  Die  word*  IVxinlnnnBU  to  make  roch  an  offer, 

I'liijiliiv.'iJ   in   th<>   f'liirl'h   articli-,    in  Madnu     hcinir     complctelv    «t    hia 

«lii<1>'it  i>  "laliil.  ilmt '  if  l)i>'  ti>wn  mi-rcvi   anit,  likcwiat-,   that   it    wiu 

it,  r.-i..ri'ii  hv  nui*iiii,  llicn  the  Iji),'-  I'nliri'lj  oppiw-d  hi  tho  vifwn  whirh 

li-li.  .Vi'.  \:r.'  Ill'  knpw  thiit  |)iiplpix.  hi*  ■ii)>('ri«r 

lloW'V.T  llii.i  ni*y  !>•■,  it  i*  r-Tlain  olIic«r  on  Indian  soil,  I'Dtprtainiil. 
lliut  lliin-   WM   uu'utvaM-ui  fur  I^ 
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CTTAP.     tain   no   proposals  for  the  ransom  of  Madras  after  its 
* — ^ — '  capture,  '  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  deceive  the  Nawab, 
1746.     j^jjj  make  him  join  our  enemies.'* 

This  letter  reached  Madras  on  the  night  of  tlie  23rd. 
Before  its  arrival  La  Bourdonnais  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
sent  to  Dupleix  a  copy  of  the  capitulation,  together  with 
a  long  letter  in  which  he  entered  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  reasons  by  which  he  had  been  actuated.  Three  coursos 
he  stated  were  before  him.  He  might  either  make  Madras 
a  French  colony ;  he  might  raze  it  to  the  ground,  or  he 
might  treat  regarding  its  ransom.f  The  first  lie  did  not 
consider  advisable,  because  it  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  for 
the  interests  of  the  Company  that  they  should  liave  on 
the  same  coast,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  one  another,  two 
rival  establishments.  He  added :  *  by  the  first  orders 
received  from  the  Minister,  I  was  forbidden  to  keep  any 
concjuests \\  it  is  certain  that  at  the  peace,  the  surrender 

*  Tbr  perusnl  of  this  lettor  will  T^a  BoiirdoniuuA  expre^^lv  conmden 

If'avo  no  doubt  on  tht*  reader's  mind  himflelf  at  liburty  to  decicle  upon  one 

of  the  sineerity  of  Dupleix's  nejro-  of  the  three  onurscs  indicated,  two  nf 

tiations     with     Anwaroodeen.      He  which  would  have  n^ndered  tho  raa- 

writes : — *  I  have  informed  the  Na-  sora  of  the  place  impoifoible,  pruvv« 

wab  through  my  ajrent  at  Arcot,  that  cuncluMTelv  that  up  to  the  3rtl.  he 

a8  fioon  a8  we  are  mastt^rH  of  the  town  hml  enterpcl  into  no  binding  en^p*- 

of  Maflra>«.  we  will  make  it  over  to  menta  to  ransom  Madnw,  and  that 

him,  it  bein^-  well  undert«tood,  in  the  the  story  related  in  his  memoura  wai 

Htate   in   which   we   mav  think  fit/  manufactured  afterwards. 

m<*anin<r,  he  would  first  raze  the  for-  \  As  this  is  tlie  onlv  place  in  the 

titicntions.     lie  adds, — *  This  infur-  entire  correspondence   in   which    \a 

miition  ou^'ht   to  determine  you  to  Hourdonnais  alludes  to  the  pmhibi- 

pn'R.-*  the  siejre  vijrr)rouhly,  and  uoi  to  tii>n  on  the  part  of  the  Fn?nch  Mi- 

li^fcn  fn  ony  proptwiions  which  may  nistrj'  to  ke4»p  any  town  op  aettlt^mfnt 

It^  iiuuh*  you  for  the  ran*om  of  thfi  phcc  conquen'd  from  the  encniv,  and  ■«, 

after  itn  cap*urr^  as  that  irouUl  /;/•  to  nevertheless,    he   uses   it  in  hiji  nii*- 

t/rrrin'  thr  Xatrah  and  make  him  join  mnirs  a-*  a  print -ijuil  jiistificatif>n  of 

our  enrtfiirA  :  besid««s,  once  mnsters  of  hi*«  condu<'t ;  a«<,  moreover,  Mr.  ()nne« 

tliH  plme.  I  do  not  see  witli  what  the  Mr.  Mill,  and  other  writer*  of  Indian 

KuLHifli  will  !>*»  aide  to  nin^om  it.  historvtlown  tothe]at«'St,  Mr.  Manih- 

So  loM^r,  too.  ns  Mndra<<  remains  as  it  man,  have  adopt«*d  without  cxaniina- 

is.  it  will  alwnvA  In'  an  obstacle  to  tion  the  assertions  of  I jaDtmrdonnais 

the  inrn>ase  of  tliis  ]dact>.     I  b('<ryou  on  this  ]>ointf  it  b«*comes  necewMirr  to 

ti>  \Nei;:li  well  tb<''«M'nnsid«'mtii>ns.' —  subject  tho^l^  asi«ertions  to  the  teii  of 

Ihtphi.r    to    La    Huunfonnni/i,    tfattri  critical  inqiiirw 

I'toii/irhrry.  S,pfvmlHr'2\,  17M»,  ^  I'.M.  It  is  jHTl'ict'ly  truo  that  the  Kn^nrh 

t  Tlie   fiu't   that,   in    this   letter,  Ministry  had  sent  to  f«a  liourdunnai^ 

whicli  mcompanied  the  capitulation,  an  order  prohibiting  him  *  from  taLing 
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(»f  this  plncc  woukl  form  one  of  the  articles  of  tlie  treaty,  chap. 

tlie  King  will  restore  it,  and  the  Company  will  have  no  ^ — ■ 

advantage  from  it.'  ^'*®' 
Againat  the  second  plan,  the  destruction  of  the  place, 

pnsMiwinn  of  any  Bettlement  or  e<Hnp-  cauM,  when  conducting  an  indepen- 

liiir  of  the  eiX'iny  f>ir  the  purpose  of  dent  cruise  Hto  yetn  before,  he  hful 

ki'fpiujt  It :  '  but  ewn  indepethlently  been    restrained   from   making  con' 

iif  the   circumxtAnce    that   such   an  quests  that  were  to  be  permiinvnt,  he 

•iidiT  did   nc)t   render  necewiary  the  WB»,  therefort,  restricted  fMin  Cftrrj- 


iif  the  captured  ^Uu^e  Ui  ins  out  then  the  u 

the  fnemy,  it  isafact  that  thiA  order  who  had  supreme   authoritj  on   all 

bire  no  rt'f'-ri'noe  to  the  cnitipHiim  in  Indian  nnil  that  had  become  or  that 

which  I^  Itoiiidoniuiit  ww  engaged  might    become    French.      The    fol- 

in  17-ttI.     It  i-i  true,  that  in  bis  me-  lowing  extract  from  the  commisnion 

m(>in>,  hr  plai'*»  it  among  other  orders  borne  bv  Dupleii  shows  very  clearly 

i.'wiKit    in    I74ri  and   174U,  to  all  of  tbat   bu   p<j«ren  were   of  that   ex- 

wfaich  the  dule  is  attached,  but  he  tensive  nature.     lie  was  nominated 

linji  t'liriounly  omitted  to  assign  any  '  (Jovpmor  of  the  Town  and  Fort  of 

diLte  l<'  this  one.    The  fact  in,  it  wm  PondLchery,   and  of  the  places  sub- 

iwunl  in    1741,  at  a  lime  when  I>a  ordinate  to  it,  Preaident  of  the  Ku- 

)l.iiinloniiai>i  had  just  )H>pn  placed  at  perior   Council,   to  command  there, 

till'  hcaiiof  acimibini-d  Heet  of  King's  not    only    the    inhabitants    of   the 

Slid  t.'ompnny's  xhip*  to  cruise  in  the  said  places,  the  clerks  of  the  Coifl- 

Kivt>-m  M-a»,  the  moment  hostilities  dmiv    and    other    inhabitants   exta- 

itliiuild  hri'iik  nut.     Itut  eT<'n.  under  blished  there,  but  all  Frenchmen  and 

tliiuu-  I'in-uiiiMaiiO'.",  it  wm  not  in-  foreigners  who  may  eKtablich  thero- 

tcnileil  lobe  proliibitorv  in  its  action,  selves  there  lien'afler,  of  whatsoever 

.\m   ^^>fvM■•^   11.  II.  Vilson  justlv  quality   they   may   be;  likewise   all 

ri'nmrk*     (  \\'il*in'«    -Mill,    »oL    ii!.  oBiciTu,  soldieri',  and  giiu  de  gurrr* 

|i.    -Ill,   •l••lr^  :— ■  The   letter  to   the  who  may   be  there,  or  in  garrison.' 

-plain*  the  purport  of  F'tirther  he  was  orden-d  ■  tu  do  ge- 

inais' inKtnicliona  more  nerally  whatever  he  might  connider 

ihsn  Mr.  Mill  hail  stated),  proper  fur  the  prewrvatiou   of   (he 

lie  wax  not  to  form  any  new  settle-  said   compiairt   naii   ronimerce,   and 

itiMil,  and    the   only  alternatives  in  the  glory  of  nnr   name,   anil   tn   lie 

his   powi-r   with    regard    to   .Madras  entitled  for  the  said  charge  to  the 

wrf  to  reslon'  or  dpHtmv   it.      The  accuMomrd  honours,  aulhoritv,  pro- 

iibjiTt  of  th<- French  t^t  India  (''>iii-  eminence,   an<l    pn-rogative,   and   to 

panv  was  tu  in1p^lve   th*-ir  eiii<iing  all  the  appuinlmunta  ordered  by  th« 

H-tlli'mt'iito,  at  least,  before  new  unea  Company.'     Further,  all  the  olUcers 

wi-Tv  ei>tabli!ih>^.'     Thus,  even  when  and  serrants  nf  the  Crown  and  clerks 

originally  iiuuiil,  the  n-al  purpirt  of  nf  the  Cuuipanv  were  onlered  tu  re- 

thf  orler  wan  very  ditfrrent  to  that  rognii«  the  luii)  Sieur  Ihipleix  in  the 

whirh  I«  li-iurdonnaia  awigned  to  it.  aaid  ((ualitv  of  tiovemor   and   I're- 

1  tut  till-  iin-umi.tan.i-s  uf  17*1  wen-  sident  uf  the  Superior  Cuum-il,  and 

far  ililTeTi-nt  frmi  thiwe  of  1741.     In  to  oliey  hiui,  without  cnntrmventiun 

174<l,   he   was    aciing   on   territory,  in  any  sort  ur  manner  on  |iain  of  di»- 

wbii-h  ihi'  moniMii  it  becanu-  Fremh  ubediem-e.'     The  unlerB   of  (k-tob.T 

bv  i-i>iii|u<-i>t,  fi'll  at  once  under  the  174^  were  even  mon-  ralegi'riial  in 

■wnv    •■(    ih>-    Ooveruiir-dHientl   of  their  awertion  uf  the  nupn-nn- authth 

Fr.ii.-b  India,    It  ws«  clearly  l»-v.>nd  rity  of  the  l-oveinor  .n   I'oudii-bery 

bin  aiiibority   tu  nialDtaiu,  that  b<>-  nn  Indisn  soil. 


^L  I*  lioim 
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CHAP-  be  argued,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
^ — r-^  English  fi'om  estiibHshiug  ou  the  coast  some  other  em- 
171C.  porium  equally  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  at  a  less  expense 
than  they  would  now  willingly  pay  for  the  ransom  of 
Madras.  lie  then  added  that  his  opinion  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  that  plan,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficuhy 
in  carr}'ing  it  out,  as  Governor  Morse  was  ready  to  give 
bills  on  England  for  the  amount  demanded,  and  to  m^ike 
over  eight  or  ten  hostages  till  payment  had  been  made. 
This  letter,  with  the  capitulation  accompanying,  was  sent 
to  Pondichery  by  M.  Paradis,  then  commanding  the 
Pondichery  contingent.  On  the  following  day.  La  Bour- 
donnais  wrote  a  sliort  note  to  Dupleix  summarising  hii 
arguments,  and  begging  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Governor-General  as  to  the  manner  in 
wliich  Madms  should  be  treated ;  ♦  and  on  the  25th,  he 
sent  a  fonnal  reply  to  a  letter  he  had  received  fi-om  the 
Superior  Council  of  Pondicher}^  thanking  him  in  the  name 
of  the  nation  for  the  difficulties,  the  cares,  the  labours, 
the  fatigue.^,  lie  had  experienced  and  overcome — wliich 
contained  this  remarkable  expression :  *  I  have  receivt-d 
the  gracious  letter  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  taking  of  Madras ;  after  tlie 
thanks  you  have  to  render  ou  that  account  to  the  Ginl 
of  armies,  it  is  M.  Dupleix  who  deserves  your  gratitude. 
His  activity,  his  attentive  care  in  supjilying  me  witli  all 
that  I  needed  for  the  siege,  were  the  chief  causes  of  its 
success.' 

AVe  have  thus  alluded  in  detail  to  the  course  pursued 
by  La  15ourd(jnnais  after  the  taking  of  Madras,  in  onler 
that  no  doul)t  may  exist  as  to  the  actual  occurrences  of 
that  much  canvassed  pericjd,  AVe  think  it  is  clean  Istly, 
that  La  liourdonnais  had,  as  commander  of  the  exi>e- 

•  Diittil  S«]«t»in]Nr  21,  174^1.    Th»»  crtto  villo  ;  *  a  rv^qui'M  which  nhon-y 

fU'tual  wi»nl>  w«T»'  '  Fai;*"*  nmi  donr,  vi-rj-  (ihiinlv  that  ii*)  p<»sitivi*  onpic>- 

MoiiMiciir,  nil    ]tlan  nnivi  tlo  la  favi'M  iii«'ntt«  to  ransnin  i\u*  town  hud  btx*n 

duut  Vdiiy  ptiiM.-2  'lur  ji'  d>>ivc  truiter  eiitcxvd  Lito  on  the  2liiU 
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(lilion,  no  right  to  conclude  any  definitive  treaty  witli  the    chap. 
Kiiglish,   without  the  consent  of  the  Govenior-Gcneral  — ^ — ■ 
of  l-'rench  India ;  2ndly,  that  up  to  September  25,  the     1746. 
lil'tli  day  after  the  capitulation,  no  such  definitive  treaty 
had  bcL-n  entered  into,  although  tUire  had  been  some 
eonversatiun  regarding  a  ranstmi ;  and  3rdly,  that,  up  to 
that  date,  the  feelings  of  La  Bourdoiinaia,  gnitilied  by 
success,  had  been  most  friendly  towards  the  Pundicliciy 
authorities.     lie  had  even  gone  out  of  liia  way,  iis  we 
have  seen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superior  Council,  to  render 
justice  to  Uupleix. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  tliat  action  on  the  part  of 
Dupleix  and  the  Pondichery  Council  which  changed  that 
friendly  feeling  into  one  of  fierce  and  bitter  hostility, 
ruinous  alike  to  the  cause  and  U)  tlie  leader.  Uut  before 
doiiiji  this,  we  must  examine  at  some  lengtli  the  motives 
wliich  iiillueneed  Dupleix,  in  the  resixHisible  position 
wliich  lie  ucenpied,  ill  deciding  upon  his  course  of  actitm. 

There  esin  be  nn  doubt  hut  that  at  this  i)eri(.Rl  llie 
main  ol))!-!!  of  tlie  iK.>licy  of  Dupleix  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  Kn^'lisii  from  the  Cimmiundci  coast.  The  expeiitnce 
<if  the  lliree  pre<'isling  years  Iiad  tauglit  liini  that  the  ^ 
safety  i>f  the  one  Kun>[K'au  power  could  only  l)e  assure<l 
l»y  the  expulsion  of  tlie  other.  It  had  tasked  all  his 
enet^'ies,  lie  had  had  to  draw  ui»uii  ail  his  resoiines,  to 
[ireseive  rmidii-iieiy  from  tlie  dangers  wliieli  had  tlirea- 
teiiifi  it  in  1714.  Hut  for  the  ]in)hibition  given  by  the 
Xiiwab  vVnwaroodeen,  the  French  settlements  must  then 
have  been  destroyed.  ]hit  that  wixa  a  n.'ed  upon  which 
it  wijuld  not  l>e  wise  to  lean  for  ever.  The  successor  of 
AnwuHKideen  might  u<it  be  animated  by  the  same  .senti- 
ments ;  another  im-ursion  of  the  Mahmttas  might  render 
puwerkss  the  repre-sentiitive  of  the  Mogul;  or  anarchy 
nii.L'lit  again  prevail,  as  it  so  recently  liad  prevailed, 
tlirMtigli.nU  the  Cariiatie.  That  he  cimld  ii..t  depend 
u|«>ii  the  Freiieli  Ministry,  or  on  the  Direetias  of  the 
I'Veach  CoiuiKiav    tlu;  evenl.-<  of  the   last   few  vear."  Iia.i 
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CHAP,     fully  convinced  him.     With  a  three  years'  warning  of  the 
^,^,1^^  hostilities  that  were  pending,   the   men  who   governed 
174G.     French  India  from  Paris  had  literally  starved  their  most 
important  dependency.    They  had  sent  it  neither  ships  of 
war,  nor  money,  nor  even  good  intelligence.  Hesitatingly 
^  and  fearfully  they  had  despatched  two  merchant  vessels 
in  as  many  years,  with  most  inadequate  supplies.     Nay 
more,  when  another  enterprising  Governor  had  proposed 
a  plan,  whereby,  at  the  smallest  amount  of  risk,  the  as- 
cendancy of  France  in  the  East  could  have  been  secured, 
and  had  wrung  from  the  aged  Minister  an  assent,  they 
had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  cancel  the  scheme, 
and  had  deprived  the  Governor  of  the  means  by  which 
he  had  hoped  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

From  France  then  Dupleix  had  little  to  hope.  On  the 
other  hand  he  beheld  England  thirsting  to  destroy  him, 
"  England  strong  in  the  energy  of  her  sons,  the  resources  of 
the  India  Company,  and,  more  than  all,  in  hfir_compara- 
tive  good  government.  He  had  seen  that  in  the  year 
which  was  now  going  on,  England  had  acted  as  La 
Bourdonnais  had  proposed  to  act,  and  had  thereby  reaped 
the  most  important  results.  That  stroke  on  the  part  of 
England,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Nawab,  would 
have  destroyed  him.  The  superior  energy  and  good 
direction  of  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  over 
the  France  of  Louis  XV.,  could  not  then  have  failed 
to  impress  him  with  the  belief,  that,  in  all  probability,  an 
o|)p()rtunity  would  be  afforded  to  the  English  of  renewing 
the  attenii)t  luuler  more  favourable  conditions. 

What  then  fonned  his  chance  of  success  at  such  a  con- 
juncture? Surely  there  was  but  one.  It  was  to  adopt 
that  policy,  even  then  consecrated  by  genius,  tlie  policy  of 
Alexander,  of  Hannibal,  of  Gustavus — to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  use  the  means,  which 
had  been  so  wonderfully,  so  unexpectedly,  placed  at  his 
disposal,  to  crush  him  at  once  and  for  ever.     Madras  in 
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Ills  liands,  Fort  St.  David  could  scarcely  hold  out,  and     chap. 
then,  secure  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  it  might  be  possible  - — ^ — ^ 
to  despatch  a  fleet  to  Bengal,  to  destroy  the  colony  which     1746. 
had  rivalled,  and  was  now  threatening  to  surpass,  his  own 
tendiTly  nursed  settlement  of  Chandemagore. 

Such  being  his  views,  his  mortification  may  be  well 
conceived,  when  he  learned  that  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
vious warnings,  notwithstanding  the  positive  arrangement 
he  had  made  with  the  Nawab,  La  Bourdonnais  was  still 
harping  upon  the  ransom  of  the  place  which  he  had 
conquered.  The  result  of  this  he  felt  could  only  Ixj,  that 
the  moment  the  English  fleet  should  recover  its  former 
superiority  in  the  Indian  seas — an  event  daily  dreadeil 
alike  by  Dupleix  and  La  liourdonnais — an  attempt  would 
promptly  be  made  to  subject  Pondichery  to  the  fate  of 
Madras,  an  attempt  of  which,  if  successful,  the  English 
would  undoubteilly  take  the  fullest  advantage. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  wrote  on  Septeml)er 
2r)ih  a  letter  to  La  Bourdonnais,  in  which,  whilst  reminding 
him  that  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister,  he  was 
subjiH^t  to  the  authority  of  the  Sui>orior  Council  of 
r<)ii(lichery,  he  presstnl  upon  him  tlie  necessity  of  aban- 
d  niiig  all  noticm  of  ransom.  *  The  ransom  which  you 
arc  thinking  of  demanding  from  Madnis,'  he  s;ud,  *  is  only 
a  momentary,  and,  at  the  most,  an  unccrUiin  advantage. 
All  the  hostages  which  you  may  have  will  not  bind  the 
Kiiglish  Company  to  accept  the  bills  which  the  Governor 
may  give  you,  and  he,  now  a  prisoner,  will  probably  say 
that  he  has  acted  under  compulsion  to  procure  his  freedom, 
and  the  Company  will  say  the  sjune.'  The  same  |x>st 
convrycd  to  \a\  Bourdonnais  an  official  letter  from  the 
Sajwrior  Council  on  the  same  subject. 

This  letter,  and  the  t<me  of  sujKTiority  which  per\'ade<l 
it,  seem  to  have  dei'ided  the  action  of  \a\  Bourdoiumis. 
It  would  apjK^ar  that  up  to,  and  during,  September  20th, 
lu»  had  been  engaged  in  dis<!ussing  with  Oovi»rnor  Morse 
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^?v^'     and  the  English  deputies  the  terms  of  ransom.    On  tlie 
-  morning  of  the  2Gth  he  ^^^rote  to  Dupleix  to  state  that  he 


tj  1. 

174G.  j^j^j  almost  agreed  with  Mi\  Morse  regarding  the  condi- 
tions ;  that  there  remained  oidy  a  few  slight  differences  to 
adjust,  and  to  arrange  the  terms  of  payment.  But  durinj: 
the  26th  he  received  from  DupleLx  not  only  the  letters  to 
wliich  we  have  alluded,  but  another  from  the  Council, 
dated  the  24th,  in  wdiich  he  was  informed  that  Mcssr?. 
Dulaurent  and  Barthelemy  would  arrive  that  day  from 
Madras,  to  congi-atulate  him  on  his  success,  and  to  fonn 
with  ]\DL  Despremesnil,  Bonneau,  Dcsforges,  and  Paradis 
all  r<3ndichery  men,  a  Council,  over  which  he  was  to 
preside.  Instantly  his  part  was  taken.  He  stiites  in  his 
memoirs  that  irom  that  moment  he  could  not  doubt  the 
views  of  Dupleix  ;  that  he  saw  that  he  was  resolved  to  be 
master  of  Madras  and  of  the  ships,  to  dispose  of  all  as  he 
wished.  The  assumption  of  such  superiority  he  resolved 
at  once  to  dispute. 

Altliough  the  ransom-treaty  was  not  then  signed,  he 
wrote  to  I)ui)leix  as  though  it  had  been  :  *  I  wish  witli  all 
my  heart,'  he  said,  '  that  the  deputies  had  airived  five  or 
six  hours  earlier;  there  would  have  been  time  then  to 
inform  tliem  of  all  tliat  passed  between  the  Engli>h 
Governor  and  myself.  But  all  had  been  concluded  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  arrival.'  lie  added:  'if  neverthelc^ss  tlicse 
gentkinen  wi>h  to  emi)loy  themselves  during  their  stav  in 
this  town.  T  will  iiiid  them  employment.'  At  tlie  sanii» 
tiiiu*  1k'  addre.-st'd  the  O.uneil,  taking  up  liigh  ground: 
acknowledLring  that  all  the  then  French  estal)li^hnlents  in 
India  were  uniU'r  the  (hjvernor-General  of  Pondicher\% 
he  claimed  the  riudit  of  (li>po>ing  of  Madras,  because  lie 
had  eoiifjuered  it.  lie  disavowed,  in  fact,  all  subi>rdiim- 
tioii  to  r<)ndielieiy.  'J'he  next  niurniiig  he  put  the  seal  ti> 
hi>  declarations,  by  sendiiiL^  to  ^ladras  the  co])y  of  an  un- 
s;L''iH'd  cMuvriitinii  witli  (io\ernur  Mors(»,  by  whii'h  he 
bound  hinisrlf  to  re.-tore  Phidias  to  the  l''nudi^h  on  re- 
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coiviiij^  bills  fur  1,100,000  pagodas,  payable  at  ccrtam    chap. 
tUitos  not  very  (Ubtarit.*  ■ — r-^— ' 

Then  ensued  between  the  two  men  a  contest  injurious  ^^i^■  . 
to  llie  cause  which  they  had  equally  at  heart,  to  the 
country  to  whieli  they  belonged,  and  fatal  in  its  result  to 
the  fortunes  uf  one  of  them.  Ditpleix,  feeling  that  this 
restoration  of  Madras  was  in  efll-et  to  leave  Poudicliery 
ojK-n  to  attack,  the  moment  La  Uourdoiinais  and  hia 
.sfiuadron  should  have  sailed  to  the  islands,  determined  to 
matutiiin  the  authority  which  the  King  and  the  Company 
hail  conferred  Uimn  him.  La  Bourdonnais,  on  hia  side, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  any  authority,  and  impatient  of  all 
contn)l,  declared  that  the  Minister  having  left  to  him,  as 
Adiiiinil,  the  sole  conduct  of  his  openitionp,  he  was  even 
on  Indian  soil  independent  of  the  Government  of  Pou- 
dicliery, Admitting  that  the  phrase,  '  ma.'itcr  of  his  ope- 
rations,' used  l)y  the  French  Minister  to  La  Bourdonoais, 
seeuR'd  to  convey  to  him  an  independent  authority,  it  was 
m.'uiifest  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Freiicli  Government  thus  to  establish  a  second  supreme 
aullmrity,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  seat  of  tiieir  GovcrnmeiiL  Yet  La  Bourdonuais 
cared  little  for  such  considerations.  Although,  before 
starting  on  this  expediticni  from  Pon<liclicr)%  he  Iiad 
carried  hin  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Council  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  refase  to  act  without  a  jHisitive 
onk-r  from  them ;  he  now,  when  tlic  victory  had  l>ee» 
arhievLil,  and  when  he  was  nfjuirctl  by  tliem  to  carr3'out 
tlieir  instructions,  as  emanating  from  an  authority  para- 
nmutit  to  his  own,  daringly  disavowed  his  subordiimtion, 
and  rtfused  Ui  recoguiue  their  supremacy. 

It  may  nut  be  out  of  phi'^e  to  iiujuire  here  what  it 

•   Ynnti   t.1  f.mr  Inklm  nn.l  frvrtv  (100,000    in   thrpo    ee\aai    pnrnunti 

thMii^itid    ^>.^\^■^■^'.     Th-   l>-riii.>   wt-ni  of  I'OI.I.OdO  \.<xf^\M   I'lu-h,   tf>r  tir<t 

.ViMml  jwir.i.liL«,  jMimtili'  in   Kiitojio  pnvnK'iit  l<>  In- iiiti>tt<  o!i>- ui'mlli.  nnil 

m  .-i\  luMiiilii'iiiyiit.  ill  liu-  L-lur-  .>f  lli.'-  in- -mil  ••m-  y<xt,nh-t  ibo  w.iiiU 

.'mL.ui^'.^    uf     imV-UU   L'«>.'li ;     auJ  of  ibc  iiUip*  fniiii  IJuro)'..'. 
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really  was,  wliat  was  tlie  motive  reason  that  prompted 
liim  to  this  insubordination,  to  this  sacrifice  of  the  best 
174G.  interests  of  his  country.  Was  it  solely  because  he  deemed 
his  own  policy  to  be  the  correct  policy?  That  could 
hardly  be.  No  one  had  felt  more  strongly  than  La  Bour- 
doimais,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on 
that  coast,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  later  than  the  second 
week  in  October.  His  plan  had  been  to  send  two  or 
three  of  his  ships  to  winter  at  Acheen,  and  to  bear  up 
with  the  remainder,  laden  with  cargoes,  for  the  islands,  en 
route  to  France.  Yet,  it  was  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times,  that  Dupleix  had  explained  to  him  that,  imder  those 
circumstances,  Pondichery  would  be  in  the  greatest 
danger.  Unprotected  by  a  squadron,  having  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Nawab,  and  invited  the  retaliation  of  the 
English,  nothing  but  the  return  of  La  Bourdonnais  in  the 
spring,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  could  have  longsavetl 
the  French  capital,  situated  as  it  was  between  two  English 
settlements — Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  St.  David — ^from 
capture.  The  ransom  of  Madras,  then,  not  for  cash,  but 
for  hills  of  exchange  not  then  accepted,  with  the  vision 
looming  in  the  future  of  that  Madras  shortly  being  in  a 
position  to  demimd  a  ransom  from  Pondichery,  could  n<n 
luive  seemed,  even  to  La  Bourdonnais,  a  sound  policy  for 
Franco. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  transaction.  Let  us  inquire  whether,  though 
it  was  not  a  sound  ])olicy  for  France,  it  did  not  seem  a 
somul  i)olicy  for  the  private  interests  of  La  Bourdonnais, 
And  here  we  meet  with  some  revelations  which  cannot 
fail  to  startle.  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  that  during  the  six  days,  from  the  21?t 
to  the  2r)th  of  September,  a  n(»gotiati(Mi  had  been  going 
on  between  La  Bourdonnais  and  Governor  Morse,  as  to 
tlie  nmoimt  and  the  terms  of  the  ransom.  But  besides  the 
(juestion  of  ])ul)lie  ransom  for  Madras,  there  was  the  other, 
pi  rluips  equally  weighty  question,  of  private  present  tu 
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Iji  liourdoniiaia.     That  lie  did  receive  •  a  considerable    chap. 
present  is  uiidciiiablo,  and,  though  such  a  traasactioD  au-  ' — r-^ — • 

1746. 

*  It  was  chni^,'!-.!  againat  La  Bour-  gentlenun,  Mr.  Grcise,  who  wrote  nn 

donnaii  in   his  lifetime,  that  he  had  account  of  bis  voji^n  to,  and  ren- 

lutvjiii'd  n  pruwTit  from  the  I'^DjcIigh  deiu'e  in,  the  £wt  Indies.    He  states 

»f    loiV)"*^    pa^rMJa^     (abimt     four  an   follows: —•  The    Oovemor    and 

lakhs   of    nip<i>i<)    u    the    price   of  Coiuii'il  settled  the  price  of  the  ran- 

Ilic    r.iDSiiui-tn.'ul}'    made   with   the  soiu    with   the   French   Coinmodoie 

l'ji|fli!>li.  <La  Itourdoanaiii)   at  1,100,000  pa- 

'I'iw  i-)iiuv«  was  bmufrht  forward  (codas,  or  4Sl,tltHU.  sterlinir,  bmdrta 

wpnniti'lr  bv  M.    Di'spruniivnil  and  nry  valitable  prevnt  to  the  Cumnto- 

M.  df  K-'ricin.  Thpfiratwid.  that  be  <torc,  wAo  kw  tcimng  to  eeaniaii  hit 

bail   h<>Hrd   M.   l>iiph'ix  aflinti   that  conquftt  vpon  thne  fertiu,  anA  I^ave 

mi    ICii^.-liKhnian   bad   told  bini  that  thr  EntfUsh  in  full  posscsiion  of  their 

l<N>.rHN)  na^ndas  had  bepn  given  to  IV'sidencr.'  —  Grott't   Eatt    Indie>, 

l*  IkMinloniiuis  for  the  ran<oi>l.    lie  toI.  iL  p.  ^t. 

Hild-'il  tiiat  b(>  had  done  his  IipmI  to  In  MitCs    India,  Glh   edition,  vol. 

iw.ri«iii  the  truth  of  ih.'  fact,  but  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  we   have  eiideiwe  to 

bail  ti<-i-D  able  to  leam  Dotliiiiic.  thn   same  eifn-t.     I'mfeswir  II.    H. 

1'Ik-   s>ir<-iid,    M.  de   Kf-ijitui,  as-  VilKut  aflirnis   that   'a   lettfi  to  ■ 

HTtiil,   that   111-  bad  bfard   a  Jew,  pniprietiir  of  India  Stock,  publishiid 

r>-tir<-<ltoI><>ndicbi-ry,Bilimi,lhnt  the  lu   1700,  bv  a  person  who  was  evi- 

I''.ii}:li-h  hud   piii'n   .M.  de  la  Ilniir-  denily  conceminl  in  (he  Ooveminent 

diititiiiii     lf)U,0(N)     pnpHtas,     a'    an  of  Madras  at  the  time,  di'ncribea  di»- 

ai-kii<)wli<i{)nni-nt  of  the  ^ikhI  treat-  ciissions  which  took  place  at  bonie, 

iiii'iit  tli.y  liH't  riteived  at  his  lisnds,  in  ri'jrsrd  to  the  payment  of  certain 

Hiiil   thai'  ill-,  the  Jfw,  as  his  share  bonds  (riven  by  the  OovemmeDt  of 

iif  tbiK  |>avm>'nt,  bad  been  taxed  at  Mailras  to  raiM-  money  to  the  extent 

7,0(l()pH:.-<Klas,  which  amount  hu  bad  of   100.000  pagodas,    whii-b,    it    U 

not  pniil.  intimaieil,    were    pn'senteil    to   the 

Iji  Itmirdonnais'  rep] t  to  these  a*-  French  Commander  as  the  price  of 

".Tlioii-  war  in  sub-ianc-i',  that  they  his   m>xleralion.'     Hut   there   eiisla 

I'ltiiinHied    fn.m   two  men.   one   the  proof  of  the  fact,  far  mora  clear  and 

nephew,  ihe  other  the  *i>ii-in-law,  of  pofulive.     faiHT^,  now  in  the  India 

D'lpleix.lhslhe  hadavnidiil  tbi-last  Ilou.se.    (I.aw   t'asi',   Xo.  ,11.   dali-d 

tnr>u-e|]    to   ibe    ^:ntrlish   (ioiernor,  Mareb  .1.   ]7r):>.>  show   that  tbe  ])i- 

Ih'.huv  be  lii-ard  tlial  be  inletided  to  ri>cton  of  that  dav  were  mnv)nc><d, 

oOer  biiti  s  pn'seiit :  that  bwt  \\<-  Tf-  on  the  te^timonv  of  Mailras  ntenibera 
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nild  not    of  Council,  that  Ija  Idiurdonnais  was 


pniniised  liv  bond,  100,000  paRndaa 

of  Wntt   uMigiii   to   n-*t..re'  it,   bv  (about  40,(>OOi)  over  and  above  iha 

der.rtiii(c   till-  ■■vacnati.in  of  Malni*  1.100.00(1  pa(rodas  slipulatnl  in   tha 

fr>im    lk'tr>lH-r   to   January:   (lint    it  bond   (riven  him   for  public  use.  in 

was  not  pMliable  tlial  he  wcmld  have  ron^ileraliini  of  bis  restorin(r  Madras 

ls>en  reca-iti-d  with  aueh  distinciion  to  (be  pjiglish.    This,  we  think,  ia 

lu   1^'ndon  br  two  members  of  tlie  con<'lii»ive. 

MH.Irai>('oiin>'il,  if  they  had  known—  Tbe   e.\istenre  of  this    I^w  CsMt 

n.>  ii'  it  had  Ihvu  true.  tbrT  luiiM  haie  was  lirst   made  knovn  to  the  wrid-r 

known     that  tbe  raiM'iu   bad   Uen  bv  .<ir  Walter  Morgiui.  Chief  Jumice 

t^l.■^i.„|l„fabrilH■.  of  tbe   Hi|rh   Court   of  A(fra.     Tho 

lit  ri' till' uiiiilt-r  droppnl  fora  lime,  nature   uf   its  contents   was   sulus-- 

:■    I.IM.-  i-...i-i.leT>.d   timl    the  ,  1,,,^  ■  ,,ue„t!v   veritied  on   tlie  Bp.,|   bv   hia 

h.id  lull.-o  lb^■tl;.■h.     It  was  n■^l^.■.l,  friend;  l'n.fe,«ir  Fitil-ilwsrd   Hall, 

b'list'Ver,   ill    \'~'i,   by   au    Lu(:liah  Ubrariau  of  tbe  Ludiu  lluunr. 
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CHAP,  corded  with  the  customs  of  India  in  those  early  days,  this 
^  ^y*  '  accei)tance  of  money  must,  in  almost  every  case,  have 
1746.  considerably  influenced  tlie  conduct  of  those  who  received 
it.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  before  us,  the  refusal 
of  La  Bourdon nais  to  entertain  the  statesmanlike  plans 
of  Dupleix  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  Knowing,  as 
we  know  now,  that  of  the  three  measures  which  he  himself 
submitted  to  Dupleix,  viz.,  the  occupation  of  Madras  by 
the  French,  its  destruction,  and  its  ransom — that  of  tlje 
ransom  was  the  only  one  which  would  bring  him  in  ma- 
terial advantage,  all  the  mysterj^  that  enveloped  liis  conduct 
disappears.  He  stands  robbed  of  much  of  his  glory — of 
that  bright  halo  of  pure  disinterestedness  with  winch  his- 
torians have  sought  to  encircle  him — but  he  is  at  lea?i 
an  intelliirible  bein<r.  We  can  watch  his  acts  now,  morallv 
certain  that  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  secret  spring  by 
which  all  those  acts  were  directed. 

But  wo  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  this  was 
the  sole  motive  which  influenced  him.  We  even  conceive 
it  possible  that  La  Bourdonnais  himself  was  not  at  all 
conscious  of  the  efTect  tluis  produced  upon  his  actions. 
I3vt*n  great  men  are  veiy  often  unconsciously  acted  upc^n. 
;More  (»sj)ecially  was  this  likely  to  be  the  case  with  a  man 
who  cliatcd  so  fretfully  against  superior  control  as  did  Li 
Bourdonnais.  Determined  not  to  subordinate  his  will  to 
till'  will  of  Dupleix,  \w.  may  have  been  himself  unaware 
of  tiiat  seci-(t  inlluence,  which,  notwithstanding,  most 
powerfully  moved  him.  What  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  the  two  motives,  powerfully  assisting  one  another,  so 
worked  uj)on  and  ma>tered  his  reasoning  powers,  that  he 
wa<  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  aware  of  the  real  moving  and 
guiling  j)ower  within  him,  l)ut  per>uaded  himself  that  he 
was  iiilhieiieed  bv  considerations  of  duty — the  selfish  and 
sordid  views  which  lav  at  the  root  of  his  conduct  l)ein<» 
kept  entirely  out  of  sight?  However  that  may  be,  we 
have  in  thi^  place  t(\ju'Ige  of  the  man  by  his  acts.  And 
in  lookiuLT  at  those  a<'ts,  we  cainiot  but  take  advantiige  t4> 
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llie  full  of  any  circumstances  which  tend  to  throw  light  chap, 
on  tlie  motives  that  prompted  ihem.  llitheilo,  no  con-  ^ — ^ — ■ 
sidunition  has  been  paid  to  those  motives.  In  t)ie  contest  ^746. 
iMjtween  Dupleis  and  La  Bourdonnais,  tlie  former  has 
bet'n  ruthlessly  condemned — condemned,  we  are  satis-  ■' 
fied,  without  a  full  and  fair  inquiry — without  having 
bei-n  Iieard  by  means  of  public  documents,  in  liis  own 
defciic;e.  Yet,  it  is  surely  something  in  the  question 
between  them  tti  inquire,  whether  there  were  any  secret 
motives  bc9idf33  those  that  have  been  a&signcd,  which 
migiit  Iiavc  tempted  cither  of  them  to  overstep  his  powers. 
In  llie  case  of  Dupleix,  we  see  the  avowed  reason — tlie 
di-tennination  to  root  out  the  En<^Iish  at  any  cost  from  the 
Coroiiiandel  coast — based  upon  the  powers  which  as  Go- 
vernor-General of  Frencli  India  he  believed  himself  to 
I)ossess — but  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  other.  lie  had 
ii(»  pt-rsiMial  objects  to  gain  by  refusing  to  ransom  Madras. 
It  appeared  to  him  so  plain  that  the  restoration  of  iliat 
platx-  iiivulved  two  dangers — hostihty  from  tlie  Nawab, 
and  renewed  hostility  from  the  English — to  rondichery 
whirii  might  Ije  defenceless:  the  reason  of  his  conduct  is, 
ill  fact,  sij  plain,  so  apparent,  that  we  search  in  vain  fur 
any  secret  motive,  h'ast  of  all  for  any  which  might  have 
)k-vu  beneficial  to  his  private  fortunes. 

Jiut  it  is  not  so  with  La  Bourdonnais.  It  is  now  clear 
that  u|»  to  September  26th  he  had  entered  upon  no  positive 
ungag- incuts  to  ransom  his  a)nquests.  It  is,  we  think, 
ivrlain,  that  on  that  2Gth  the  terras  were  verbally  agreed 
to  with  Governor  Morse,  one  of  those  tenns  stipulating 
for  a  private  present  to  himself  of  nearly  40,000/, ;  that, 
rei'eivmg  on  the  same  day  convincing  intimation  from 
I'liiidiiilierj*,  that  Uuplei.x  and  the  Superior  Council  would 
be  no  parly  to  any  wheme  for  a  ran*^m,  be  suddenly 
risiilvi-d  to  break  with  them,  to  assert  his  own  indejK-ii- 
d.iit  action.  Is  it  t(Mi  nuich  to  infer  that  the  alamn-d 
l>iiv:iii-  intcn>-li  stimiilali'd,  jxThaps  uncon-;''iou«Iy,   Iii-* 
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CHAP,    jealous  and  easily  roused  ambition  to  a  revolt  against  the 

—  ^ '  better  feelings  of  his  nature  ? 

174G.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  We  left  La  Bourdonnais  on 
the  evening  of  the  2Gth  and  on  the  morning  of  September 
27th,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  agents 
sent  to  cooperate  with  him  by  the  Superior  Council, 
sending  to  Pondichery  for  ratification  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  ransom,  and  yet — strange  inconsistency — asserting  his 
entire  independence  of  the  control  of  that  Council. 

But  before  this  actually  happened,  some  intimation  that 
it  was  about  to  happen  had  reached  Pondichery.  Among-st 
the  officers  of  the  besieging  arm}" — the  commandant,  in 
fact,  of  the  Pondichery  contingent — was  AL  Paradis,  a 
Swiss  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  a  bold,  energetic,  daring 
nature.  lie  had  previously  been  known  to  La  Bourdon- 
nais, and  the  latter  had,  even  before  his  arrival  at  Pondi- 
cheiy,  made  a  special  application  for  his  services.  Placed 
in  conunand  of  the  Pondichery  contingent,  and  second 
only,  on  land,  to  Lii  Bourdonnais  himself,  he  had  behaveil 
in  a  niaiiner  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  chief, 
and,  until  the  tiuic  of  the  capitulation,  the  relatiiHis 
between  the  two  had  been  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 
On  the  20th,  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  some  diflcr- 
vnrc.  had  arisen  on  a  point  connected  with  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  that  Paradis  had  left  Madras  for  Pon- 
dicliery  on  the  23nl,  armed  with  letters  from  La  Bour- 
donnais for  Dupleix.  It  sc^jins  probable  that  Paradis, 
fn)ni  his  position  in  tlie  force,  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  tlie  nature  of  the  nt^gotiations  that  were  piX)pressin«T 
at  Madras,  and  that  he  had  j)()inted  out  to  the  Su|>erior 
Council  that,  unless  they  asserted  their  authority,  none 
would  n*niain  to  them.  The  Council  were  probably  in- 
iliuMiecd  by  tht*se  considerations  wli(»n  they  sent  ^IM. 
r)e>])renu'>nil,  Dulaurent,  and  Bart hel(»iny  to  Madras.  But 
on  tlie  2Stli,  they  n-ceived  the  defiant  letters  of  I^  Bour- 
•  lomi.ii^.  Tlii'V  at  uimm*  wnjti^  to  him  a  hotter,  in  whieli 
ihcv  rccapitiihited  tlie  ar-Munents  tliev  had  used  a£;:un.<t 
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tlic  restoration  of  the  place  to  the  English  ;  told  him  that 
M.  I)esi)remesnil,  the  second  member  of  Council,  and  then  - 
at  Miidras,  would  be  authorised  to  take  over  from  him  the 
aimmand  of  Uie  place,  witli  the  Pondichery  contingent 
under  him  ;  and  concluded  with  a  formal  protest  against 
all  the  eugagementjj  he  might  contract  without  the  know- 
ledge and  confinnation  of  the  Superior  Council.  On  the 
fullowing  day,  Dupleix  despatched  to  him  a  letter  written 
with  IiiM  own  hand — most  touching,  most  entreating  in  its 
ti'nns,  conjuring  him  as  a  brother,  as  a  friend,  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  nuisoming  the  place,  and  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  di'^igns  he  was  nursing  for  the  uprooting  of  the  English. 
After  dwelling  ujion  the  worthlessness  of  a  ransom  agreed 
to  l>y  prisoners,  and  adducing  examples  from  history  to 
prove  that  conditions  made  under  such  circumstances  had 
never  Ix-eii  considered  binding,  he  added  :  '  in  the  name 
itf  find  ;  in  the  name  of  your  children,  of  your  wife,  I 
cunjure  3MU  to  be  [wrsuaded  of  what  I  tell  you.  Finish 
!is  Y"u  have  begun,  and  do  not  treat  with  an  enemy,  who 
Iiiis  rill  object  but  to  reduce  us  to  the  most  dire  extremity. 
Hiich  are  tlie  orders  which  tlie  enemy's  srpiadron  executes 
wlii-ri^'ver  it  is  abh'.  If  it  has  not  done  more,  it  was 
lu'cau-ie  it  could  not  do  more.  Providence  hiis  been 
kinder  to  tis  thaji  to  ttieni.  Let  us  then  pn)llt  by  our 
Mppiii-tuiiity,  for  the  gh'17  of  <mr  monarch,  and  for  the 
jTruend  interests  of  a  nation  which  will  regard  ytni  as  its 
ri.itnivr  in  India.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  succeed  in 
pi'i-vitading  you,  that  I  may  convince  you  of  the  necessity 
i)f  atuiullirig  a  treaty  which  makes  us  h>se  in  one  moment 
iili  our  advantages,  the  extent  of  which  you  will  recognise, 
immediately,  if  you  will  pay  attention  to  my  represent^i- 
tions.' 

Mi-anwliite.  the  three  Cnuncillors.  MM.  Despremesnil, 
Ilulaurent,  and  Harthrleniy,  finding  tlieir  |)owers  dis- 
avowctl  by  Iji  Itounlnimais,  Iransmitteil  to  him  on  the 
'jTih,  a  formal  protest  against  his  asuqmti<»n  of  authority, 
lis  w<;ll  iL"  against  the  restoration  of  Madras  to  the  Engli-sh  ; 
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CHAP,     they  sent   also  to  the  various  commandants   of  troops 


.  co])ies  of  tlic  King's  orders  conferring  supreme  authority 
1746.  in  India  upon  Dupleix — a  step  to  which,  they  said,  they 
had  been  driven  by  tlie  measures  adopted  by  AL  de  hi 
Bourdonnais  in  opposition  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  Pondichery.  On  the  30th,  the  three  Councillors 
made  a  second  protest,  and  announced  their  intention  to 
witlidraw  to  St.  Thome,  there  to  await  further  orders 
from  Pondichery. 

Tliis  was  only  the  prelude  to  other  and  stronger 
measures.  On  October  2,  a  Commission,  composed  of 
the  Major-General  de  Bury,  M.  Bruyere,  the  Procureur- 
Gencral,  and  ^I.  Paradis,  arrived  at  Madras,  armed  with 
powers  to  execute  the  orders  with  which  they  were 
intrusted  by  Dupleix,  as  representative  of  his  Sovereign 
in  the  East  Indies.  They  carried  a  declaration  made  l)y 
Dupleix  on  belialf  of  the  King  and  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  which  they  were  instmcted  to  read  publicly  at 
Madras,  setting  forth,  amongst  other  terms,  that  the 
treaty  of  ransom  had  been  made  '  by  the  simple  act, 
without  lawful  authority,  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  with 
prisoners  who  were  luiable  to  engage  others  on  their 
account,  especially  in  an  affair  of  such  importance;  that 
it  was  null  and  void,  and  to  be  regarded  as  never  ha\nng 
been  executed.'  A  second  declaration,  issued  by  Duj>leix, 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  carried  by  them,  created  a 
Provincial  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  '  to  render  justice 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  present  and  to  come.'  Of  this  M.  Des- 
premesnil  was  appointed  President,  and  MM.  Dulaiu*ent, 
Bartlu'leniy,  Boinu^au,  Dcsforges,  Bruj'cre,  and  Paradi.s 
members.  By  anotlier  declaration  M.  Desjnvmesnil  was 
nominated  Commandant  and  Director  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  Ma(h'as,  '  to  C(Mnmand  in  it,  under  our  onlers,  the 
onicers  of  land  and  sea  forces,  the  inhabitants,  the  clerks 
of  the  Com]^any,  and  all  other  Frenchmen  and  foreigners, 
established  in  it,  of  wluit  condition  soever  they  might  be.' 
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Tliny  cnrricil  with  them,  besides,  two  requisitions,  one     chap. 

from  the  Superior  Council  of  I'ondichcry,  the  other  from  ■ ,J . 

the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  both  aHke  protest-      17<6- 
ing  af^iiinst  the  usurpation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  La 
liouniouiiais,  ami  against  tiie  restoration  of  Madras  to 
the  English.  a.s  a  measure  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
teri'st,  aii<I  fraught  with  danger  to  Pondichery. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  OcU)ber  2,  six*  of  the 
menibi'rs  of  the  newly  appointed  Provincial  and  Rxecu- 
livf  C'onnciis,  accompanied  by  their  chief  clerk,  entered 
Madras,  and  proceedetl  to  the  head-quarters  of  La  Bour- 
diiimais.  liy  liim  they  were  reccivc<l  and  conducted  to 
the  large  hali.  Here  the  business  of  the  day  was  com- 
meravl  liy  Genoml  do  Bury  handing  over  to  La  Bour- 
diimiais  a  letter  from  the  SuiK;rior  Council,  stating  that 
he,  the  general,  was  authorised  to  reply  to  his  letter  of 
the  27th  ultimo.  The  cliicf  clerk  then  read  aloud,  in 
tlie  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  were 
attracted  l)y  the  rmnours  of  some  extraordinary  scene, 
the  several  declanitions  and  protests  we  have  enumerated 
alwjve. 

Whilst  this  reading  was  going  on,  nflicers  of  all  grades 
came  crowding  into  the  liall,  tlie  grout  majority  of  them 
l)c|i)nging  to  the  troops  who  had  come  with  Iji  Bour- 
doiiiiiiis  from  the  i^les.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  finishe<l, 
Li  ItimnlonnaiH  replied.  lie  stated  that  he  would  re- 
cognt-f  no  authority  in  India  as  superior  to  his  own;  as 
the  orders  whicli  he  had  received  from  France  con- 
clntlcd  with  a  si>ecial  proviso,  leaving  him  '  master  of  hi.s 
(>lK.'rations.'f    M.  Despremciinil  repUed,  that  the  authority 

*  ThcT  wrw,  MM.  l>Mpti'me«niI,  fiiMyt  to  vl,  unlm  the  Counril  prt^ 
liiilniini'il,  lUrth-'-lt-mv.  Ilruvi^iv,  Mribitl  to  him  a  pmilive  r»urw.  It 
■  '■rnilis  ftnd  <i>-nt>nil  du  Itun'.  mar  bi-  oboprTMl  in  MldJlion,  th&t  the 

*  rii.liiiibtcill;  tbi*  WM  th<-  cwi>,  fact  of  bin  Mnii  niaati't  of  bin  njM-ra- 
nml  tSii'ww  rt-cotr"'*'''  ''.'''  thi-Coun-  liiHiii,  wliilu  it  lea  him  thu  chini.'e  uf 
cil  >>r  I'.iniliohtTv,  wbt'D  two  month*  bia  (cmund,  did  not  relieTi-  bim  (if 
)><'l*»r''  th-'V  bad  pn-'Wil  upiin  liim  llm  lubonlinatiiHi  t»  tho  suthorilT  of  thi> 
nil- .-!-it_v  uf  a  drdaioa  nnrdintc  Tt>prvi«Dtaliv<^  uf  fain  Soteivigii,  [n 
iheiii.    l^  ItuuiduDDaU  had  tbi-n  n.-  tcnilonM  iubject  to  that  Efovemgn. 

M  3 
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CHAP,    just  quoted  in  no  way  invalidated  the  powei's  conferro<l 


X  upon  tlie  Governor-General,  and,  in  fact,  bore  no  refer- 
^'^*^^-  ence  to  the  subject.  La  Bourdonnais,  however,  was 
obstinate,  and  seeing  himself  supported  by  a  number  of 
his  own  adlierents,  he  assumed  a  haughtier  tone,  and 
threatened  to  beat  the  general,  and  get  the  troops  under 
arms.  Innnediately  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  assembly 
against  taking  up  arms  against  one  another.  Upon  this 
La  Bourdonnais  assembled  in  the  next  room  a  council  of 
war,  composed  of  the  officers  who  had  come  with  him 
from  the  islands,  and  after  a  short  sittinsj,  communiciited 
the  result  to  the  deputies  from  Pondichery.  This  was, 
in  effect,  that  they  considered  he  ought  not  to  go  back 
from  the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  English.  Upon 
this  the  deputies  retired.* 

La  Bourdonnais  having  thus  repulsed  the  demands, 
lejzally  preferred,  of  the  Pondichery  deputies,  proceedeil 
without  delay  to  deprive  them  of  eveiy  chance  of  exe- 
cuting them  by  force.  Spreading  a  report  that  the 
English  fleet  had  been  seen  off  Pulicat,  he  issueil  a 
general  order  to  send  fifty  men  on  board  each  vessel. 
He  at  the  samc^  time  privately  instructed  his  trustc^l  sul>- 
ordinates  to  assign  this  duty  to  the  troops  of  the  Pondi- 
clierv  contin;zent.  This  was  executed  on  the  mominrr  of 
October  4,  and  he  found  himself  then  at  the  head  of 
troops  entirely  devoted  to  him,  absolute  master  of  his 
movements. 

The  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  did  not  the 
less  attempt  to  establish  their  lawful  authority  by  h^ral 
means.  Discovering  during  the  day  the  ruse  whicli  I^i 
Bourdonnais  had  employiMl  so  well,  ap|)arently  for  his 
own  interests,  they  resolved  to  place  him  under  a  moral 
restraint.      For  this  purpose.  General  de  Ikiry.  acconi- 

♦  TlnTt'  nr«»  two  ncoomits  of  tliis  count  writt«^n  thrfe  yoars  aftorwanU 

int«'rvii'\v — oii«' ft  ;>r'><r<  ivv7W  drawn  bv     I*a    lioiirdonnafs.       The    l«it«T 

ii|>  at  tho  tinu-  liy  l)<'>pn''niesnil  mul  n^mnds  with   porvona]    iniputatioD* 

Ills   coUea^MU'.s ;    tin?   otlier   thu   at>  which  wt*  have  omitted. 
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paiiiefl  by  MM.  Latour  and  Largi,  proceeded  to  his  liead- 
quiiilurs,  and  delivered  to  him  a  written  documeot,  ad-  - 
.ilrcssed  to  Iiira  as  Commnndant  of  the  French  squadron, 
forbitldiiig  him  to  leave  Madras  witli  the  French  troops, 
witliout  a  written  order  from  Dupleix.  But  the  time 
had  passed  when  it  waa  necessnrj'  for  La  Bourdonnais  to 
dissemble  his  resentment.  He  liad  rid  himself  of  the 
I'oiidiclicry  troops,  and  he  was  detenniiied  to  use  his 
usurped  authority  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  at  once 
placitl  the  three  deputies  under  arrest,  and  when  Pa- 
nulJM,  heariiij'  of  tliia  imligriity,  hastened  to  remonstrate 
with  hiin,  he  rharged  him  with  being  'a  mai'])lot  who 
had  hriHight  them  all  within  two  fingers  of  destruction,' 
and  st-nt  him  to  join  his  associates.  lie  dechircil  at  the 
Kinie  time  that  he  would  h-ave  them  prisoners  to  the 
Krifrlish  on  UetolR-r  15 — the  day  on  which  he  had  cove- 
nantt.'d  tci  restore  Madnui  to  that  nation. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Pupleix 
on  receiving  ii  rei)ort  of  these  proceedings.  To  ciury 
through  the  darling  object  of  his  p«)licy,  the  destructicm 
of  the  Kriglish  [Xiwer  in  the  Caniatic,  he  had  employed 
entreaty,  advice,  jHTsuasion,  memu-'cs,  nnd  moral  force — 
Mild  all  in  viiin.  The  detcrminttl  pertinacity  of  his  rival 
lift  him  slnuided.  Not  a  single  rcaHuve  remained  to 
liini.  His  authority  denied,  his  soMiers  sent  tm  Ixmnl 
the  Admimi's  ships,  his  deputies  arrested  and  conlineil  in 
Madms- his  entn*ati(*s  answered  by  cold  refusals,  his 
a->frtions  of  autliority  by  a  contenii)tuou»  denial  of  it — 
wliat  ivnirtined  for  him  to  do?  It  waa  vain  to  np|>eal 
to  Taris,  Thence  no  n'ply  could  arrive  within  fifteen 
months,  and  I^i  IJoiuxlomisiis  could  not  May  fiftwn  days 
long*T.  without  extreme  risk,  u|H>n  the  c(mst.  He  was 
iirilati'il  and  aruioyed,  not  only  at  the  dissijmtiou  <if  the 
vu-l  M-hvnu'S  wliidi  he  had  formwl,  but  ut  lus  i»owerless- 
iii-^  to  prevent  any  act  which  it  might  pKiisi-  the  infu- 
rialrd  chief  of  the  forces,  naval  and  militaiy,  to  carry 
out.     The  utmost  tliat  he  could  do  was  to  protest     This 
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he  did,  in  a  temperate  and  dignified  letter,*  so  soon  as 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Madnis  reached  him. 

Nor  was  La  Bourdonnais  himself  at  all  at  his  ease.  The 
month  of  October — a  month  famous  for  the  storms  and 
hurricanes  which  it  brings  upon  the  open  Coromaiidel 
coast — was  now  well  upon  him.  He  had  felt  and  had 
always  declared  that  it  would  be  dangerous  tp  stay  in  the 
Madras  roadstead  after  October  15.  Yet,  so  intent  had 
he  been  on  this  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  that  very  little  liad 
been  done  in  the  way  of  embarking  the  property  of  which 
he  had  made  prize.  Xot  even  an  inventory  had  benign 
made  out.  To  leave  Madras,  too,  on  the  15th,  as  he  had 
intended,  with  a  treaty  unratified  by  the  Superior  Council 
of  Pondichery,  would  be  to  make  over  his  conquest  to 
Dupleix  without  conditions,  and  to  lose  for  himself  and 
for  France  the  ransom-money  he  had  been  promised. 
That  defiance  of  the  Pondichery  authorities  which  had 
ai)parently  succeeded  so  well,  what  would  it  profit  him, 
if,  after  his  departure,  those  authorities  should  clioose  to 
ignore  all  his  j)roceedings,  and  should  deal  with  Madnis 
as  a  conquest  of  whi(.*h  they  alone  had  a  right  to  dis- 
j)()se  ?  And  yet  what  was  more  probable  than  that  they 
would  thus  act?  Eelying  upon  the  physical  force  which 
he  disposed  of,  he  had  contemned  their  orders,  refused  to 


♦  Dfttcd  Madras,  (Ktob^T  0,  1740. 
From  tlio  Sinvrior  Couiioil  of  Pon- 
<licli»Ty  to  I^i  nourtiounais.  *  Wo 
Irarn  by  tli»'  lrtt*'r  of  lh«'  Counril  of 
Ma«lms  of  thf  4t]i  riirnnt,  tliat  you 
liuNc  rnu'it'd  to  bo  arnv^tcii  MM. 
l^iry,  l*aradis,  Lnt.mr,  Lar^ri,  ami 
('huiiL'j'ar.  Our  foruKT  l«*ttfrs,  and 
that  which  M.  Bur^-  intiuiatrd  to 
y.iu,  w'nuld  hav»»  iiifornicil  ynu  tliat 
th''  Pondifh^Tv  continurrnt  not  l>'in^ 
undrr  your  orders,  w»'  hnd  noniinat«'«l 
a  ( 'oniinandant  at  Madras,  and  had 
«  -lahli-hi'il  a  Council  th^n*.  ThinjfH 
lulu;/  u|><»n  thi>  fodtin;/,  wo  nii^dit 
havr  d'-nian<h'd  of  v«>ul»v  what  ri'rht, 
and  hy  what  autht>rity,  y«»n  havi; 
eauHfd  thi'ui  to  Ik'  arn,'>tt*d.    But  wi- 


f(H^l  the  inutility  of  such  a  dt'xn.'ind. 
Wo  can  now  talco  no  part  with  i\»- 
fon*nce  to  all  that  vou  mny  do,  but 
to  wait  tran«(uilly  tlie  issue  of  vour 
pnKN'«Mlin«r>«. 

*  Wo  confirm  the  order  tn  the 
Council  of  Madnut,  to  the  ollic«T( 
and  troops  of  INmdicberv,  not  to 
evacuate  Madra.4,  luid  not  to  embark 
on  hoard  the  nldp-*,  at  lea^t,  until  you 
forcibly  couip-l  thoni.  ](ut  wo  'tell 
th«'ni,  n«'Vcrtnclcs.'*,  to  ol>ey  all  vi»ur 
ord»'rs  for  tlio  pcrftinnance  of*  the 
«rarri-on  duties  of  the  place.  We 
permit  our^^dvc*  to  h<»j)e  that  a  rov 
of  li;:ht  will  induce  you  to  rutWt 
very  M-riuu-sly/ 
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acknowledge  their  authority,  arrested  their  generals,  and    chap. 
put  them  to  open  scorn.    It  would  have  been  contraiy  to  — ,; — ' 
all  liis  experience  of  men  to  imagine,  that,  the  ph^cal     17«. 
force  buiiig  on  their  ^de,  they  would  acknowledge  any 
of  the  arrungemcnts  whicli,  in  open  deOauce  of  their  in- 
structioiis,  he  might  have  made. 

At  the  uiomcnt  then  of  his  apparent  triumph,  La  Bour- 
donimis  felt  all  tlic  hopelcasnesa  and  helplesiuietis  of  his  ' 
|K>siiiuu.  Unless  he  could  come  to  terms  with  Dupleiz, 
all  hid  plans  would  be  subverted,  the  bills  for  public  ran- 
som and  private  gratitude  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  were  written.  Yet,  how  to  come  to  terms 
with  those  whom  he  had  ahghtcd  and  scorned,  seemed  of 
all  ta^ks  tlie  most  impossible.  To  bend  his  haughty  spirit 
to  sue  for  the  amity  which,  when  pressed  upon  him  '  aa  a 
tmttlier,  as  a  friund,'  he  had  rejected,  was  a  course  which 
I^  Ittitirdouuuis,  of  all  men,  would  have  scorned.  Some* 
tiling,  nevertheless,  niuiit  be  done.  IJupkix  could  aflbrd 
tu  wait  for  the  future.  It  was  from  La  Bourdonuais  that 
the  overtures  must  come. 

He  made  them.  Kot,  indeed,  in  that  open,  straight- 
forward way,  which  would  have  acknowlcdgiil  his  error, 
and  which  woidd  have  causeil  the  imincdiate  reuewid  of 
cordial  relations  witli  Dupleix,  but  in  that  tortuous  indi- 
rit-t  manner  which  those  adopt,  who,  having  committed 
111!  error,  and  liiidiiig  that  the  consequences  of  that  error 
arc  i-L-coiliu^r  on  tlicmsclves,  are  yet  too  much  the  slaves 
of  a  false  pride  to  make  a  candid  confession. 

Thi.s  was  the  plan  he  adopted.  He  commissioned 
I'arudiri,  the  Commandant  of  the  Pondichery  contuigent, 
and  whom,  it  will  be  remendieretl,  he  had  placed  in  arrest, 
to  sound  I)u|>leix  as  to  whether  he  would  agree  to  tl»e 
ta-aty  of  ransom,  pnn'ided  the  restoraticm  of  Miidrat  were 
di'ferred  from  Cictober  to  January  or  Februarj-,  with  a 
view,  ostensibly,  to  make  a  projKT  division  of  the  spoils. 
If  he  could  a-rree  to  that,  Tanidis  added.  La  Uounlonnais 
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CTTAP.  would  leave  behind  150  of  his  own  troops  to  reinforce 
^.  /  ..  those  of  Pondichery. 
174G.  rpj^ig  proposition  came  upon  Dupleix  just  immediately 
after  liis  authority  had  been  insulted  and  defied,  when  he, 
the  civil  power,  had  had  flaunted  before  him,  by  the  chief 
military  power,  tlie  irresistible  argument  of  brute  force. 
He  had  divined  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  motives  of  La 
Bourdonnais,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  no 
terms  with  him.  Openly  to  break  off  all  correspondence 
with  one  who  wielded  the  pliysical  force  of  the  colony 
would  be  liowever,  in  his  opinion,  conducive  neither  to 
Frencli  interests  in  general,  nor  to  the  interests  of  Pon- 
dicliery  in  particular.  But  on  receiving  this  indirect 
overture  from  Paradis,  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of  i^ettinir 
rid  of  one  who  refused  to  carry  out  himself,  and  who 
prevented  others  from  carrying  out,  the  views  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  French  interests.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  tliat  policy  which  the  weak  in  all  a^'es 
have  deemed  a  legitimate  weapon  when  battUng  ag:iinst 
the  strong,  and  to  dissemble.  lie,  accordingly  wrote,  on 
October  7,  to  La  Bourdonnais,  stating  that  he  would  en- 
terlain  the  project.  But  on  the  following  day  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  immensely  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Dupleix.  Three  shii)s  of  war,  long  expected,  the 
'  Centaure'  of  74  guns,  the  '  Mars'  of  5G,  and  the  '  Bril- 
lant'  of  50,  having  on  board  1,520  men,*  anchorcxl  that 
morning  in  the  Pondichery  roadstead.  They  brought  out 
startling  intelligenee.  ]\l.  Orry  had  been,  in  December 
17-15,   re])laced  as  Controller-General  by   M.    Machault 

d'Arnonville — a  member  of  the  Council  of  State of  no 

experience  in  finance,  but  devoted  to  Madame  de  Poni|)a- 
(leur.  The  Company  informed  Dui)leix  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  fact  that  war  between  France  and  Holland  was  im- 
minent, and  that  he  would,  theri'fore,  have  to  arran«'e  to 
meet  a  new  enemy  in  his  neighbourhood.     They  also  (or- 

Groc<;'i«  Eivst  Iiidu'8,  vol.  ii.  chnp.  20. 
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\s'anled  to  him,  in  anticipation  of  his  being  joined  by  La    chap. 
Jloimlonnai^,  spc-cific  iiibtructions  as  to  the  relations  to  — r^ — - 
himself  which  the  Commander  of  the  French  fleet  would     l'*^- 
htiir. 

As  this  was  the  very  point  upon  which  La  Bourdon- 
nais  had  Inwed  his  resistance  to  the  onlers  of  Dupleix, 
tliis  document  had  naturally  very  great  interest  for  the 
riiTidiihery  Council,  It  wiia  dated  October  0,  1745,  and 
wart  thus  wonled  :  '  The  Company  considera  it  right  and 
[>nilKT  that  the  Connnauder  of  the  sijuadrou  should  be 
present  at  tlie  meetings  of  the  Superior  Council;  that  he 
be  summoned  to  it  wlien  any  miUtary  expedition,  in 
wliiili  tills  Commander  is  to  bear  a  principal  part,  is  under 
rniL-idi-nition  ;  and  that  he  have  in  it  a  delilterativo  voice. 
Hut  it  recpiires  also  that  the  conclusion,  which  shall  be 
arrived  at  after  discussion,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
alliiir,  be  carried  out  by  him  without  op[>osition,  even 
tlmu^'h  it  >houId  concern  the  disi)osiiig  of  all  the  shi|)s  of 
tlie  (."'iiTipaiiy  which  he  may  connnand.'  These  orders 
:i|i]«'ariil  to  l)u|ileix  to  be  toi.i  clear  to  be  disputed;  lie, 
llicrefoas  sent  a  copy  of  them  tiie  same  day  to  I^a  liour- 
d<>llnai^4  with  the  additional  intiinatioii,  that  tliey  had 
been  a|»pn)Ved  <tf  by  the  new  Minister.' 

*  Til-  .lulo  rif  thi*  l.'Itpr— ftct.>-  Il.it  thu  rcunninir,  pUiuiblo  m  it  in, 

IhtiI.  iri-'i.uilat'M-iurllvtn-oiiiontlu  liu  no  f»uiuiiili'iii.     It   i:t   [nTfi'i-ily 

■i.ti-'i'it'-ril  (•<  til--  ii[  1 1  Klin  till  •■lit  of  M.  trufl  that  M.  .Mnrhaiih*  appoint  nim't 

Miu'liiiiilt     n*   l'»iiiMll<'Mii-niTal—  an ContMlloMn-nintl  datfi r.nlv fniin 

(..jj.'ili.'rn'itli  tll>'^tul.■nl.■^t  iiiaa<-by  Drnmlivr  U,   iri*).I>iit  it  ik  itoU-m 

l>ii]>l"ii  itint  tin  riiiit<-nti>  '  hail  U-i-n  «».  that  for  M-vi>ral   muntbii  prior  to 

H|<|>r<'t<'<l   hv  llif  lu-w  Mini^ti-r,'  af-  that  dato  hi- hail  bi<t>n  Ji-nipnalvd  aa 

f.ir.l-l  HI)  r,|i)Mirl unity  M  I^  lt»ur-  thr  iiuccfiiMir  of  Orry,  who  wan  in 

ct'iiiiiaii,  of  nliti'h  ha  tmk   full  ad-  di^irntn-,  anil  that  he  had  he^a  ciin- 

iiiut'i^'--.  t<'roiii>>M  iti>  valiiliiv.  'How  sultnl  on  all  the  ananiri-nii-iitii  that 

i-  i(   , il,l...'    1.1-  ol.«r\.-."in   Hib-  wfn.     ual-r    di«-u*.ioii.       Pupl.'ii 

-t;iN.  ■  ill  )ii*  iiii'inoiM,  -  iliHl  /hr  ni-ir  nu-Mv  Hiat.ii  in   hln  Mter,  that  Ihi> 

.l/..,M',rM.oi,l,lliiii.'»-iil  M.  Dnplrix  '.^|,.^;h•'h«ar»'.■iv(■df^lu>IhrlV■n- 

r.iil.  r-.  ilul...l   (',  [-iliT  II,  wli.'il   hi*  puiiv  had  lim'U  '  ni<pr.>vc<)  of  l,v  Iho 

i.|.|...iiitiii,'>il  .li.t.  -<  oiili  fr-m  iM'.-in-  m-w  Mini^l.T.     What  wa;.  num-  iia- 

l»  r  •'..  ,,ii.1   1   iii>-<'lr  n.'.'iii'd  )>y  iIh  liiral  than  thai  mrh  iiii|>orti>iit  ■•nl>-n> 

-111 |>|K>tliiiiiit    li'tti'r*   fruiii    M.  hail   Ui'n    ■•ulmiitl'--l.    la't'on-   miiM- 

i>rn.:li.  .iM  Miiii-I'T,  linlnl  Noi.m-  iiii^aion  to  a  di-Iiiiit  H'tthiiiMil,  to 

l-r  J'>:-'      II>'   pr-Hii'dH,  oil  thi-,  lo  th>- man  whii  wnn   lirliially.  though 

-j.uk   I'f   it  OH  II  'ptX'IviidL'dlvItvf.'  not  actually, MiuiitiT.aiidwhoWuuM 
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But  die  shifts  to  wliich  a  wilful  nature,  working  for  a 
definite  end,  is  able  to  resort,  were  not  yet  exhausted 
iliO.     La  Bourdonnais,  in  his  reply,  thus  referred  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  new  Minister  :  '  With  respect  to  the  extract 

you  have  sent  me,  you  may  depend  that  I  shall  always 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Minister  after  I  shall  have 
received  them.  But  he  no  longer  writes  to  me  here,  and 
tlie  extract  you  have  sent  me  concerns  the  C!onn>any's 

Ciiptains  and  not  me.'  *     He  added  that  he  had  received 

bo  intrusted  Ynih  their  execution  ?  dispose  of  them  according  to  circum- 

That  such  was  the  practice  is  cer-  stances,  and  the  news  you  may  re- 

tain,  and  the  very  word  used  by  l)u-  ceive  from  the   Indiea.      It   ou^ht, 

ploix  implies  that  the  practice  was  however,  to  be  your  chief  duty  to 

carrii'd  out  on  tliis  occasion.     The  send  to  Pondichery,  at  a  proper  \«a- 

V('r)'    ships  which   carried   out   the  son,  the  number  of  vessels  which  may 

onlers  sailed  from  France  before  the  be  necessary  to  convey  to  it,  in  saftrty 

actual  nomination  of  Machault ;   it  and  with  promptitude,    the    money 

would  have  been  a  transparent  false-  and  the  troops,  the  ammunitions  of 

hood  —  for  which  there  was  neither  war  and  the  supplies,  which  are  de*- 

necessity  nor  excuse  —  for  Diipleix  tined  for  that  settlement.* 

to    have    employed    the    expression  '  I  do  not  dictate  to  you  the  man- 

which    he    did  use,   if  it  had  not  ner  in  which  you  ou^ht  to  act.  to 

}M.'en   founded   upon   fa(rt.      Of   the  succeed  in  this  expedition,  of  which 

autheuticitv  of  the  order  there  can  you  will  yourselr   feel  all   the  im- 

be  no  doubt.     I  (lit  there  is  another  portance,  persuaded  as  I  am  that  vou 

IK)int.   La  Hounlonnais  adds  tliat  the  will  do  all  for  the  best.     Ymir  cLief 

otter  of  Orrj'  to  him  was  a  confirm-  point  of  view  ought  to  be  the  pre- 

ation  of  his  independent  authority  in  ser\ation  of  the  town  of  Pondichenr, 

th(>  Indian  seas,  and  he  quotes  two  and     of    the    other    establishment 

frarbletl  extracts  from  it  to  prove  this,  which  the  Company  pa-^sessea  lievond 

Wo  jrive  here,  entin*,  the  two  tirst  the  Cape  of  GiK)dI lope  and  in  India. 

paragraphs  from  whirh  those  extracts  This   ooject  ought    to   be  prefem^ 

aro  taki'H,  In-lieving  that  they  strongly  to  all  other  enterprises.    You  f«houM 

confirm  the  view  we  are  supporting,  come  to  an    understanding  on    this 

It  mu-t  lie  rem«'ml»en*d  that  the  letter  point  with  M.  Dupleix,  and  should 

is  Hd(lr»'>M'd  t«)  La  IJ«»ur«Ionnais,  as  send  him  all  the  a.Ht.i.stam*e  he  niav 

(io\rrnor  of  tin*  I>les  of  France  and  demiuid  of  you,  and  for  which  he  will 

l^)urbt>n,  and  tlint  at  th«*  time  it  was  l(K»k  to  you/ — Dated  November  -'», 

drspatrhrd  Orry  had  not  the  emalh'st  1745. 

idra  tliai  La  IJourdonnais  would  have  Now,  this  letter  gives  verv  lar*."v 

Im'^mi  abh*  to  succeed,  brtore  its  re-  ]V)w«'r^  to  the  ^lovemorof  the  l!»les 

c»int,  in  lilting  out  a  IKm-i  for  the  of  Fniurt*  and  n(»urlx»n,  but  it  in  no 

In<li»»s,     He  l)i'li<v«d  liim,  in  fiut,  to  way  authorises  that  (iovi*niur  to  a*- 

]>*'  >till  at  tin*  Isli'  of  Franc*^.     The  sume  authoiity  in  the  country  «»f  the 

h'tt*  r  runs   thu^:  —  'The   Company  (Jovi'rn«ir,  for  whom  some  of* iho  a!«^ 

will   s»nd  you  tliis  }«:ir,  sir,  six  of  sistanct^  was  intencUvl.    And  }i>t  that 

i:s  vr-M-ls.  of  which  live  will  siiil  at  was   the  ^4tr}lin«•d  inter|)retatiou    1^ 

till'  Ih  ginning   of   next  month,  and  J^iurdonnais  put  u\mm\  it. 

till'  ^i\tli  in  tin-  rour-f  of  l\bruark'.  *    La    l(4)unlonuais    to    ]hipl«-ix. 

h   has  d<trnnin»d  to  adiln-^s  tlu«m  dated  Madras,  October  10,  IT-IO. 
all    to  you,  lea>iii^'^  vuu  master,  t<i 
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but  one  letter  from  the  Company,  and  begged  Dupleix  to    chap. 
Iiave  tlie  others  sought  for.    Tliia  despatch  had  scarcely  ■ — ^ — ■ 
been  sent  off,  when  the  missing  letters  arrived.    Whether     17*6- 
or  not  they  contained  any  reference  to  the  orders  sent  to 
Dupk'ix,  it  is  im|K>ssible  to  say,*  but  this  is  certain,  that 
from  tlie  date  of  their  receipt    the  tone  of  his  letters 
cliitnged.     In  that  of  the  10th  he  announced  to  Bupleix 
that  lie  would  wait  the  receipt  of  his  ideas  till  the  IStli, 
and  assured  him  that  there  was  no  condition  lie  would 
rufuse,  if  it  did  not  involve  tlie  forfeiture  of  bis  word. 
'J'lu;  same  evening  be  received  the  reply  of  Dupleix  to 
the  overtures  made  through  Paradis,  and  lie  at  once 
transmitted  to  Dupleix  the  conditions  on  which  lie  would 
make  over  Sladras  to  the  Tondicliery  autlioritics,  and 
depart. 

Tlie  principal  of  those  conditions  were,  a  promise  that 
tlie  treaty  he  enclosed  should  be  rigidly  observed ;  that 
the  Governor  should  be  taken  from  his  ofUcers,  aud  not 
from  I'ondiclierj- ;  that  Sladras  should  be  evacuated  on 
January  1,  17-17.  The  treaty  contained  articles  very 
favouriil)lu  to  the  KnyUah,  e.-pecially  when  it  is  re- 
uRinbL-red  that  Madras,  with  its  wretched  garrison,  was 
iniapulile  <if  further  defence  when  it  surrendered.  The 
sci'iiinl  article  pnnided  that  one-half  of  the  munitions  of 
war  ^ln•uId  be  retunied  to  tlie  English  ;  the  fourth,  that 
the  re.-;i'lue  of  the  .supplies,  of  which  the  quantity  was 
largr,  after  the  re-victualling  of  the  French  squadron, 
.'■liould  be  restored  to  them  ;  the  other  articles  related  to 
llu-  ninsiiiii  and  inatteit*  previously  noticed.  On  the 
following  day,  t)ie  12tli,  he  sent  another  letter,  hi  which 
he  >late(i  that  :ia  M.  Despremestiil  had  assured  liim  that 
Itujilfix  would  agree  to  the  conditions,  he  was  now  im- 
iKitii-nt  to  deiKirt.  lie  enclosed  Gve  arliclers  the  two 
princi[t:d   of    which    provided    that   Madras    should    l>e 

nlii-  l.(UT..f  <K-t,). 


1.1  r  II'.   M   Oupl'is    tbiu:— -I  liuio     pruvi. 
jiift  ixvi'iivd  Uie  U-Uvn  uT  Uiu  Mi-     »n>  a 
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CHAP,  evacuated,  at  tlie  latest,  at  the  end  of  January,  that  it 
._-,J — ^  should  not  be  attacked  by  cither  nation  before  that  period, 
174G.  and  that  as  long  as  it  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  tlie  roadstead  should  be  accessible  to  the  ships  of 
both  nations.  The  Superior  Council  replied  to  these 
letters  on  the  13th  and  14th.  With  reference  to  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  La  Bourdonnais,  they  agreed 
to  keep  the  engagement  entered  into  with  the  Englisli, 
provided  the  English  kept  theirs  ;  but  they  required  that 
La  Bourdonnais  should  leave  them  150  of  his  troops  as 
he  had  promised  Paradis,  that  Despremesnil  should  be 
Commandant,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  four,  two  of  whom 
might  be  named  by  La  Bourdonnais,  subordinate  to 
rondichery  ;  and  that  the  place  should  not  be  evacuated 
till  a  comj)lete  division  of  the  prize  property  should  have 
taken  ])lace.  In  their  letter  of  the  14th,*  the  Council 
positively  refused  to  agree  to  evacuate  the  place  by  the 
time  pr()j)()sed,  and  entered  into  reasons  which  showeil 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  French  hiterests  to  accetle 
to  tlie  other  conditions  proposed.f 

But  before  this  letter  reached  La  Bourdcmnais,  an  un- 
foi'cseen  event  had  cut  the  more  than  Gordian  knot  which 
neither   party  could  agree   to  untie.      In    his    letter    of 

•   In   reply  to  I>a  rjoiirdnnnais  of  vor\'  willinpr   to   rnpape   to    receive 

tin'  I'Jth.  them,  on  th»*  iinderstandin|r,  thai  this 

+    W't^    f'Xlmct   tlu;    most    salient  acceptance  on  our  |mrt  doeti  not  i«sj» 

pa«>a^'^»'.-<  from  this  l«'tt«'r  of  tlit»  Su-  for   an   acfiuicj»cence   in  the  artitlo^ 

pt'n«»r    Council,    (iat<Ml     IVindiclitiy,  which   rclat««   to  thcui The 

Ortolnr  14,   17J«J:  *  M.  Duphix  ha«  roadstead  of  Madnw*  cannot  Ik»  oi»en 

coinniunicatfd  to  us  your  h'ttcrof  the  to  tho   Enjrlish   during?  the   divi/ion 

llMh,  with   some  arti<les  which   we  of  the  prize  property;  the   Mn;rli>h 

havf     examin»(l     v«'r>'     attentively,  srjuadron  haa  only  to como  there  with 

Many  rt'a>on^  pn-v.-iit  u-*  fmm  Ix-in^  live  or  >i\  ships  from  Kun>pe.  fL"*  wvU 

al)l«*  t«»   acr^'d.'   t«)  tlH-ni.     The  tinio  (l^  frnm  India,  and  to disenilwrk  th*  ir 

l.>  wliuh  y<Mi  limit  tin*  evacuali"n  of  crews  :.'-radually.     It  would  thiL*  N* 

tin-  plare   is   not  -ullicii-nt   to  tiiahlo  wry  ♦•a>v,  lus   vou   will  5ee,  for  iho 

II-  to  mak.'  a  di\i>ion  nt  the  artillrry,  Kni:li~h  to  take  po*N.'s>inn  of  Madras, 

riiru'iiii/,  .'uul  tin*  Mipplirs,  and  tn  talvH  at  l»'a>t  to  con«'«'nlnite  there  a  forci* 

th.  Ill    away.      All    that    ^^^•  <an  pro-  o(  L\(M)()   l-lurop.-ans.      It   is    for  this 

nii-r  \ou.  is  to  work  lus  promptly  arf  rea.-nii  that  Wf  ha\e  ins»'rt<»<i  a  jvira- 

r<'-'>l'|'' ^rraph   that  thr  road>tea<i  i»f  Madras 

'  With  r.'-p»'<t  to  tin-  hostii^res,  let-  mu.-t  not  bo  ojwn  to  the  En^lii»h.* 
t'l-   of  cxchanj.'e,  and  hills,  we  are 
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Ot;tuI>or  11  addressed  to  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnaia  had    Ciup. 

rumai-ked — *  Wlint  we  have  most  against  us,  is  the  raon-  -       . 

8CK>n ;  I  can  stay  here  very  well  till  the  20th,  perhaps  1746. 
even  to  the  25th,  if  the  weather  continues  favourable.' 
On  thu  following  day  he  wrote — 'Already  the  northerly 
wind  has  set  in,  thun  follows,  as  you  know,  the  decided 
necessity  of  quitting  the  place.  •  •  •  I  am  writing  to- 
day to  each  captain,  giving  them  such  orders,  that  in  case 
tlic  new  moon  and  bad  weather  should  compel  them  to 
put  to  sea,  they  may  regain  the  coast  afterwarda.'  The 
n(^xt  day,  the  13th,  was  a  lovely  day,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  season.  During  the  night,  however,  there  came  on 
one  of  those  hurricanes  which  periodically  cause  ruin  and 
deva.station  along  the  Coromandcl  coast.  The  French 
vt'sscis,  with  the  exception  of  tliree — the  '  St.  Louis,'  the 
'  Lys,'  and  the  *  Itenomnif^ ' — which  had  been  sent  to 
1*1  indichuiy  with  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Uadras,  were 
ill  tlie  rondsitcad  loading.  In  addition  to  their  crews, 
thfy  had  on  board  nearly  five  hundred  tnwps — the 
riindichery  contingent,  which,  it  will  be  recollected.  La 
llourdonnuis,  to  as.sure  his  own  unquestioned  authority  in 
Madras,  had  eml>arked  uixm  them.  The  stomu  as  usual 
with  such  storms,  gave  but  little  warning  of  its  approach, 
lifforc,  however,  it  attained  anything  like  its  greatest 
severity,  the  »hi]>s  had  all  slip[K>d  their  cables,  and  put  to 
sea.  All  night  long  the  hurricane  raged  with  terrible 
fur^'.  I^a  Ituurdonnais,  who,  at  the  first  whistle  of  the 
btonii,  had  busied  hini-Helf  in  making  preparations  to  meet 
everj-  j«»s.<ible  conjuncture  of  fortune,  ViUnly  strained  his 
eyes,  as  tlie  »lay  slowly  broke,  to  discover  any  trace  of  his 
lle<'t.  Not  a  vessel  Wiw  to  Ite  seen.  The  hurricane  con- 
tinueil  to  rage  furiously,  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
nmniing.  apiK'ared  to  l»e  even  augmenting  in  force. 
During  the  whole  of  that  day  his  anxieties  increiLsed. 
Itiit  he  was  not  idle.  Here,  again,  the  old  qualities  of 
tlie  gn-itt  organizer  of  the  islands  displayc<l  themselves  to 
their  full  [Msrfection.     lie  sent  parties  along  the  coast. 
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CHAP,  with  means  and  appliances  to  succour  the  crews  that 
' — ^ — '  niiglit  stand  in  need  of  aid.  At  Madras  itself,  he  made 
174G.  preparations  on  a  large  scale  for  the  same  purpose ;  he 
wrote  letters  to  Dupleix,  detailing  his  terrible  anxieties, 
and  asking  news  of  the  ships  at  Pondichery  ;  besides  this, 
all  the  boats  having  been  destroyed,  he  detached  cata- 
marans,* at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
storm  had'  begun  to  abate,  Avith  letters  detailing  the  state 
of  things  at  Madras,  and  asking  for  information  from  any 
vessel  they  might  fall  in  with.  No  intelligence  readied 
him,  however,  before  eight  o'clock,  nor  did  a  single  sail 
appear  in  view.  At  that  hour  he  learned  that  the  '  Marie 
Gertnide,'  an  Englisli  prize,  having  many  soldiers  in  hen 
had  been  lost  witli  nearly  all  on  board,  between  St.  Thome 
and  Covelong;  tliat  one  ship  totally  dismasted,  and 
another,  with  all  her  masts  standing,  were  anchored  safely 
off  St.  Thome ;  that  a  Dutch  vessel  had  gone  down  near 
the  same  place,  and  that  two  small  trading  barks  had  met 
with  a  similar  fate.  All  next  day  his  anxiety  was  in- 
creasing. At  nine  o'clock  he  learned  that  the  *  Bourbon' 
was  at  anchor  fifteen  miles  off,  with  only  a  foremast 
standing,  and  leaking  terribly ;  that  the  '  Achille  '  was 
almost  in  the  same  state,  and  that  another  ship,  name 
unknown,  had  been  descried  totally  dismasted.  Every 
hour  brought  news  of  fresh  disasters.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  reported  to  Dupleix  that  the  *  Bourbon ' 
was  lost  bt^yond  redemption,!  and  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  save  only  a  very  few  of  the  crew  ;  that  the  '  Due 
d'  Orleans '  was  lost,  one  man  only  being  saved,  and  that 
another  vessel,  totally  dismasted,  was  in  sight. 

On  the  Kith  the  weather  moderated;  but  it  was  not 
lill  the  ITtli  that  La  Uourdonnais  became  acquaintcil 
with  the  entire  extent  of  his  losses.     Of  the  eight  French 

•  A    rntaiiinran    i^    ronipo^Nl   of     which  ii  innii  staiiilA  with  a  padiUc. 
thrt'o  or  fiMir  jiii'crs  of  w«mmI,  alxmt         f  Sho   wii:*,   Luwevvr,   eventually 

tWrlity  fort  lollL',  tirj  togt'thtT,  Upnli       bUVed. 
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%'cssela*  anchored  in  the  Madras  roada  on  the  evening  of  chap. 
Uie  1 3th,  the  '  AchiUc,'  after  incurring  great  danger,  losing  ■ — ,: — • 
two  of  her  masts,and  throwing  over  sixteen  IS-poundera,  1746. 
ancliored  safely  in  the  roadstead ;  the  '  Neptune '  bad 
been  totally  dismasted,  hat!  thrown  over  fourteen  12- 
jjounders,  and  had  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  All 
her  prize-cargo  had  been  ruined.  The  '  Bourbon '  was 
saval  by  a  miracle ;  she  had  lost  her  mtun  and  mizen 
nin.stf«,  and  been  compelled  likewise  to  throw  over  fourteen 
of  licr  gimei.  She  had  received  in  other  respects  such 
damage  as  to  make  her  quite  unlit  to  put  to  sea.  The 
'  Plu'-nix '  was  lost  with  all  on  board ;  the '  Due  d'  Oridans' 
urulci'weiit  the  same  fate,  eight  only  of  her  crew  being 
saved;  the  'Princesse  Slarie'  was  dismasted,  and  had 
seven  to  eight  feet  water  in  her  hold ;  the  *  Marie  Gfcr- 
Inide '  and  the  '  Advice '  had  foundered.  Of  these  eight 
vessels,  then,  four  were  lost;  two  of  the  others  were 
rendcrc<l  utterly  unseaworthy,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
w>  damnfted  as  to  require  almost  superhuman  exertion 
to  fit  tliom  for  sea.  The  French  fleet  had,  in  fact, 
suddenly  censed  to  exist  The  loss  in  men  alone  hod 
txrwHled  1.200.t 

It  was  whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  before  even 
)u;  knew  the  full  extent  of  his  losses,  that  La  Bourdonnais 
n-ceivod  the  letter,  dated  October  11,  from  the  Superior 
Oiuricil  to  which  we  have  alluded»J  and  in  which  they 
dfclined  to  fix  an  absolute  term  to  the  time  of  the  with- 
ilrawal  of  the  French  innips  from  Madras.  He  apparently 
had  exi)ectcd  some  such  answer.  '  I  have  received  from 
the  C«)uncil,'  said  he,  in  reply, '  the  answer  which  I  ex- 
[Kv-ted  Regarding  the  affairs  of  Madras.  I  shall  take  tliat 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  simplest  part,  whicli  is  to  leave 

•  Tbpiw  urn  th»   'Afhinp,'  tie  pritM. 

■  Itniir1i»n.'  thu  ■  I'h^nix,' the  'Nep-  t  IlMidnrixtjawBaf  UieRnfiliih 

riino.'  tliK  'Hucd'Orl^Mw,'  fiiU<<l  out  nrriMnnrbo  were  on  boMd  the 'Due 

a."  ni<'n-nr-wtr.  the  '  l>rina-«M>  Ma-  dtlTlifuw.'— O'roM'i  £M /iMiin. 

rii-.'  «n   Kci)(liiih  priie,  tbn  '  .Maiii-  (    '^  iKita  to  page  17S. 
(itrtnidc,'   «D(I   Ibu    '  AtlriM,'    klwt 
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you  a  copy  of  the  capitulation,  and  to  abandon  to  you 
the  field,  ill  order  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  savinjr  the 
di'hris  of  our  losses.'  Four  days  later,  writing  when  liis 
losses  were  fully  known  to  him,  he  still  expressed  himself 
h()j)efully  about  the  future,  proposing  to  winter  and  repair 
damages  at  Goa,  whilst  the  undamaged  portion  of  the 
fleet  should  remain  at  Acheen  for  the  protection  of 
rondicheiy.  He  then  added — *My  part  is  taken  reganl- 
ing  Madras ;  I  abandon  it  to  you.*  I  liave  signed  the 
eai)iliilati(Mi,  it  is  for  you  to  keep  my  word.  I  am  so 
di>gUNted  with  this  wretched  ]Madras,  that  I  would  give 
an  arm  never  to  have  put  foot  in  it.  It  has  cost  us  ttn* 
nuieh.' 

The  next  day  he  signed  the  treaty — the  same  treaty 
which,  on  the  lltli  and  12th,  he  had  fonvarded  U^  Pon- 
diehery,  and  to  some  articles  of  which,  on  the  14th,  the 
Council  of  Pondichery  had  objected — he  signcnl  this  treaty. 
stating  in  the  preamble  that  he  did  so,  because  tlie  Pon- 
dichery  Council,  by  articles  signed  on  the  13th,  an<l  by 
that  sjime  letter  of  the  14th,f  had  engaged  itself  to  hold 
to  the  capitulation  in  those  terms. 

Having  thus  concluded,  by  an  act  not  only  unaiithorise<l, 
but,  under  the  circumstancCv^,  even  dishonourable,  that 
struggle  for  authority,  and — would  that  we  could  omit 
the  remainder — for  his  own  private  ends — for  the  securing 


•  It  i-*  iii'c»vy<»nry  to  notice  that  this 
WiH  n'»t  \vritt«'M  until  \a\  IJourilon- 
n.-ii^  hii't  inadt'  ii  Miin  attrinpt  to  Itrinir 
uinli-r  111-  MifliT.-*  th»»  rni»tains  of  tlu; 
*  ('rntMiiri'.'  th»'  •  Mars,'  iiikI  th«;  *  IJril- 
hiiit/  ju^t  arrivi'il  from  Litglaud. 
'I'ln-y  pli-a-li'il,  in  rrply.  tht»  nrd«Ts 
thi-y  ha«l  it<*<'iv»«l  to  |ila«*i»  th»'ni- 
M-l\«*s  at  th«'  »li-j><Kal  <it  th«*  (iiv- 
vi-rn«ir-(  ii-ntTal  anil  (\»iin«il  nf  Pon- 
liirlw-ry.  -  -  Im  linurthmnnin  n  Mm<i»  um 
tilt  ( 'iittst  if  Siijn'fiuf  tit'  l\nuikhrnf, 
<htn1,r,   is.  17.|i;. 

t  In  a  t'iMit-nnt«^  to  pap'  172  wo 
}ia\o  /n»"n  th»'  njn>t  inijM>rtant  «»x- 
traots  tV»m  tlii--  httor.     Il'tht?  rvailtT 


refer  to  it  ho  will  find,  th»t  <»o  far 
from  pvin^  T^a  Timmlonnain  aiith*^ 
rity  to  arcvile  to  the  tenn^  niviiti>inv^ 
it  distinctly  objootcd  to  twu  of  th- 
niost  inii>ortiUit  conditions  —  condi- 
tionfi  which,  ni'vertht'loM,  aro  found 
unnltcrt'd  in  tht*  treaty  which  I«a 
KourdnnnaiA,  on  tlu*  Mnm^>tli,  a*i  ho 
says,  i)f  this  letter,  sirrned.  IjH  Hiur- 
donnai.s  in  hi-*  ni«>ui«Mr<i,  dcr>liirfj<  thnt 
th»'  jtrcNious  h'tti*rsfif  Ihiplrix.  f^rrv*^ 
in^'  \\\  ;.''rn«'ral  tiTuiA  to  hii<  cunditiMn.4, 
authorlArd  hiui  to  not  thiin; — but 
why,  then,  did  he  not  quote  tht*«e  in 
the  preanihlc  h" 
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to  liimself  of  the  private  sum  which  was  additional  to  the     chap. 
public  ransom — La  Bounlonnais  assembled  the  members         .'    - 
of  the  Euglish  Council,  and,  reading  to  them  the  treaty  in      i<4''- 
both  languages,   received  their  acceptance  of  ita  terms. 
Governor  Morse  and  five  of  his  •  Councillors  then  attached 
to  it  tlieir  signatures.     The  treaty  was  sent  the  same  day 
to  Pondichery,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  from  the 
Adniinil  to  tlie  CouncU,  that  he  would  hold  them  respon- 
sibli',  individually  and  collectively,  for  all  contraventions 
pcr|>etnited  against  ita  conditions  by  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  La  Bourtlonnais  had  made  extraordinary 
e.\ertions  to  repair  and  refit  lib  vessels.  Here  he  was  iti 
Ilia  real  element.  Nothing  could  surpass  his  energy,  or 
the  zeal  and  detenniriation  he  instilled  into  his  subordi- 
nates. In  less  than  five  days  after  the  remnants  of  the 
shattered  squadron  had  re-anchored  in  the  Madras  roads, 
111'  had  Huccoc'ded  in  rigging  the  '  Achille '  with  jurymasts ; 
llu' '  Neptime  '  and  the  *  Princesse  Marie  '  had  been  ren- 
dered seaworthy,  and  even  the  '  Bourbon '  had  been 
p;itilied  sufiicienlly  to  make  the  |>assage  to  Pondichery. 
|[;ivi»g  placed  what  prize  property  he  could  on  board 
these  vessels,  La  lt<mnlonnais,<>n  the  morning  of  October 
L':>,  ordered  a  gnuid  [Mirade  of  the  trooi^,  and  formally 
made  over  conunand  to  IX-spremesnil.  As  he  did  this, 
ii  came  on  again  to  bltjw,  and  the  ships,  fearful  of  another 
liurricaiK',  at  once  made  for  the  open  sea.  Iji  Bounlou- 
iiais  hiiusilf  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
then  threw  him;*lf  into  a  countr)'  boat,  and  amid  a  terril)le 
slorinpiitout  to  join  them,  tliiH  bidding  a  last  adieu,  amid 
the  conflict  of  the  elements,  to  that  Madraa,  with  regard 
to  which  he  '  would  have  given  an  arm  never  to  have  set 
fo.)t  in  it.' 

•  Mr.  (!ni!>e,  whci  wm  k  cnntem-  vcmnible  circuniitancp  to  the  ^>l)rli■ll 

p>rar>.   wid   wlii>  nBtur«lIj  adcipti-d  CiiiupanT.'     Nu   dciubt.  uid    ibal  is 

ill"  iMi^rlinh  *k-w,  writwt:— '  If  ihii  iu-t  why  Huplfii  uppsM-d  it,  thoutch 

Ipm-li   lisd    not   friidioiuiK   bmki'  tifbmko  no  tngmgBan-nl,h«viiig[uadi- 

ili.-ir  iTipijrpni''iit,   the   pric  of  ihe  none. 
r^uL-oui   would  luTo  bein  ■  verj-  fm- 
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CHAP.  All,  meamvhilc,  had  been  quiet  at  Pondiclicry.  Tlie 
^  ^^'  •  storm  of  tlie  night  of  the  loth  and  the  two  following  dav'i 
1746.  Jiad  not  extended  so  far  south  as  the  French  capital.  The 
three  ships  arrived  from  France,  as  well  as  the  three  which 
had  been  despatched  from  Madras  some  time  previously 
to  the  storm,  liad  thus  ridden  calmly  in  the  Pondichery 
roads,  whilst  their  consorts  at  Madras  had  been  damajreil 
or  sunk.  No  sooner  had  tlie  terrible  losses  become  known, 
than  the  Council  assembled  to  concert  measures  to  Ik- 
adopted  to  meet  the  possible  results  of  such  a  calamity. 
Little,  however,  could  be  done,  as  the  demands  made  on 
Pondichery  for  the  expedition  to  Madras  had  exliaustcil 
all  its  stores,  and  the  ships  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  sea  immediately.  On  the  22nd  a  Council  was  liehl, 
at  which  the  captains  of  the  ships  assisted,  to  deliberate 
on  the  disposal  of  the  fleet.  After  hearing  the  opinions 
of  the  captains,  a  resoluti(m  was  arrived  at  that  the  six 
vessels  tlien  ofl*  Pondichery  should  proceed  to  Acheen. 
under  M.  Dordelin,  the  senior  captain,  there  to  remain 
till  tlie  20th  or  25th  of  December,  when  the  squadnm 
should  bear  up  for  PuUcat,  to  proceed  thence,  if  circum- 
stances were  favoumble,  to  ^ladras.  These  orders  were 
sent  sealed  to  ^M.  Dordelin.  Neither  Dordelin  nor  anv  m" 
his  junior  captains  appear  to  have  been  men  of  energy  or 
character.  Tlie  authority  in  whose  presence  they  finnul 
themselves  at  the  moment,  acted  upon  them  with  a  forci- 
that  to  tlu»ir  feeble  natures  was  irre.*<istible.  Thev  had 
not  bren  many  houi*s  at  sea,  when  they  received  a  letter 
from  I^i  Hourdonnais  informiiiLr  them  of  his  departure 
from  Madras,  and  directinir  them  to  proceed  aloni;  the 
roast  to  join  him.  On  openinjr  at  tin*  same  time  their  soaKnl 
orders,  their  |H'r])lexity  was  extn^ne.  It  was  diflieult  for 
tlu'in  to  decide  to  whom  their  obediiMiee  was  due.  ^^^^l^t 
yet  hesitatiuL'.  they  fell  in  with  the  maimed  squadnm  of 
].n  Houi'doinmis.  llis  dariiiLT.  decided  spirit  settleil  the 
(|neslion  in  a  moment.  Takinj^^  uj)on  him  the  command 
of  the  united  ^cpiadron,  he  ordered  them  to  acconiiKinv 
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him,  as  he  continued  his  course  for  Pondichery.     In  that    chap. 
roadstead  he  anchored  on  the  27th.  — ^ — - 

Once  more  at  Pondicherj-,  the  contest  between  the  two  l'J6- 
men  recommenced.  It  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  Ia 
Jtourdonnaiti,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  plun,  it 
was  able  and  well  considered,  to  take  round  the  squadron 
to  tlie  Malabar  coast.  Leaving  the  sound  vessels  cruising 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  he  would  liave  taken  tlie  damaged 
ships  into  the  neutral  harbour  of  Goa,  and  have  there 
ci>mpletely  refitted  them.  Buying  then  other  vessels  at  Goa 
and  Surat,  he  would  have  reunitetl  his  squadron,  and  have 
(■tmie  round  with  a  force,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
Ijiiglish  force,  to  the  Ci>romandcl  coast.  But  to  caiTy 
out  this  plan  he  required  to  dra%v  upon  all  the  resources 
of  IVindichery. 

lie  requireil  to  borrow  from  her  all  lier  soldiers,  all  her 
licavy  gims,  a  great  part  of  her  ammunition,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  her  all  but  exhausted  stores.  He  demanded 
iif  rondicher}-,  in  fact,  to  t4ike  uptxi  herself  all  the  ri^ks 
wliirh  might  jiossibly  attend  his  cruise,  remaining  herself 
nil  tlie  time  open  to  the  attacks  of  an  entniiy.  This  idea, 
liowi'vt.T,  quite  ina^toreil  him  for  the  moment,  and  he 
pressetl  it,  with  all  liis -eaniestness,  ufwn  Dupleix.  'Aid 
iiH','  he  eaid,  '  with  the  same  zeal  with  whieli  you 
iiidcd  me  for  the  titkiiig  of  Madras,  find  we  shall  be 
alile  not  only  to  recover  ourselves,  but  to  gain  fre^h  ad- 
vantages.' 

It  is  doubtfid  whether,  even  under  any  circumstances, 
the  Gdvernor  of  Pondichery  would  have  felt  liimself  jus- 
titietl  in  undertaking  so  great  a  risk,  even  witli  the  prospect 
»if  gaining  so  imjKjrtant  an  advantage.  Certain  it  is  that, 
iifter  the  exiK'rience  of  the  precwling  four  months,  Dupleix 
tV-lt  no  inehnation  to  permit  the  safety  of  the  colony  lo 
n-st  on  the  caprices  of  a  man  who,  up  to  that  time,  liad 
luv.-r  ceased  to  thwart  and  op|x>se  his  U'st  devisi-d 
f.  Iniiu-s,  Considering  that  the  wpiadron  of  CuiminKlore 
IV-jtoii  was  yet  uncouqnered,  he  felt    it  was  absolutt'ly 
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necessary  for  the  safety  of  Pondicliery,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
fleet  should  proceed  to  an  anchoring  ground,  whence  it 
174C.  might  be  recalled  on  an  emergency.  Such  a  position  did 
Acheen,  in  the  oi)hiion  of  himself  and  his  Council,  offer. 
Although,  therefore,  the  lettei-s  of  La  Bourdonnais  making 
this  proposal  were  couched  in  the  most  conciliatcay 
language ;  although  in  them  Dupleix  was  urged  to  forget 
the  past,  and  give  once  more,  as  he  had  given  before 
the  expedition  to  Madras,  all  the  resources  of  Pondichery, 
in  aid  of  the  new  scheme,  he  felt  constrained  to  refuse  to 
entertain  it.  The  fact  is  he  could  not  forget  the  past ;  he 
could  not  forget  the  terrible  trials  of  the  preceding  six 
weeks ;  the  open  defiance  of  his  authority,  the  arrest  of 
his  agents,  the  disposal  of  the  Pondichery  contingent  on 
board  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  the  usurpation  of  an 
authority  supported  by  physical  force  alone.  These 
things,  indeed,  would  have  been  very  hard  to  forget  at 
any  time.  Especially  were  they  so  at  the  moment  wlien 
he  who  had  suffered  most  from  such  proceedings  luul 
upon  his  shoulders  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  future  of 
Pondicher}'.  To  have  again  voluntarily  placed  the  settle- 
ment in  the  power  of  one  who  had  sliown  no  respect  fur 
the  authority  oi'  its  Governor,  would  have  been  the  height 
of  folly.  The  honied  ])hrases  of  I^  Bourdonnais  fell, 
therefore,  uj)on  ears  which  thoroughly  mistrusted  IkUh 
them  and  their  author.  The  Superior  Council  declined 
to  entertain  his  pLin  for  a  moment.  I-^i  Bourdonnais 
himself  had  refused  to  land  ;  they  declined  to  proceeil  on 
board  his  ship,  as  lie  rec[ueste(l,  to  discuss  mattei-s  together. 
Neither  ])arty,  in  fact,  would  trust  the  other.  Under 
these  ciriumstances,  it  is  scarcely  U)  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  tenor  of  the  r('j)Iy  to  I^i  Bourdonnais'  pn)|H)sition  went 
simply  to  reiterate  the  orders  whicli  had  directed  the 
s({u:i(lron  to  pro(!ced  to  Acheen. 

In  the  iirst  letter*  which  La  liourdonnais  addressed  to 

♦  A  Mfssicurs  liu  Conscil  dc  Poiidiclu*n-,  Octobre  20,  174ti 
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tlip  Superior  Council  nflor  liis  junction  with  the  squadroa  chap. 
r>f  yi.  Donlehii,  he  Iiad  promlsctl  th.it  lie  would  not  inter-  — ^ — ■ 
ffvc  with  their  command  over  the  Company's  sliips.  This  *''^*- 
jmHnise,  on  his  now  plan  being  rejected,  he  proceeded  to 
rullil.  He  had  at  his  disposal  seven  vessels — four  in  good 
onlcr,*  three  damaged  and  shattered.^  Of  these  he  pro- 
[losed  to  form  two  squadrons,  whicli,  sailing  togetiier, 
sliould  endeavour  to  gain  Arliecn.  If  they  succeeded,  he 
would  send  thence  the  '  Lya  '  and  tlie  '  Suniatm  '  to  the 
islands,  and  repairing  the  '  Achille,*  would  make,  at  the 
end  of  Decenilier,  for  Pulicat,  tliere  to  carry  out  tlie  ordere 
of  the  Superior  Council.  But  should  he  not  be  able  to 
gain  Aeliwii  with  the  two  squadron's,  the  first  under  the 
foinmaiid  of  M.  Dordelin  was  to  make  for  that  place,  there 
to  act  under  orders  fn)m  Pondichery,  whilst  he  himself, 
M-illi  tlie  damaged  squadron,  should  bear  up  for  the 
island.-*. 

I'lMiii  tliis  plan  he  acted.  On  October  20th,  after  a 
stay  in  the  rondicherj'  roads— for  he  did  not  land  tii  the 
t-iwii  -  of  (inly  two  days,  he  set  sail  with  the  seven  sliips 
hi-forc  indieati'd  for  Aclieeii.  The  result  he  had  antici- 
p:i[iil  happened.  The  three  damaged  ships  were  soon 
left  nut  of  sight  by  those  of  the  uninjured  squadron,- 
Tlii'se  latter  sjiiling  tiicir  I>est,  as  had  Ixxiii  ordered, 
n-ailied  Ailieen  on  December  ftth.  I*a  llourdoniiais, 
(li'^pairiug  <if  In-ing  able  to  gain  that  ancliorage  Mitli 
.ships  that  bad  been  so  shattere<l  ils  liis  own,  gave  up  all 
idra  of  reaching  it,  and  btire  up  for  Port  Ixiuls.  He 
arrived  tliere,  his  ships  in  a  miserable  condition,  on 
l).-<vinl)(T  inth. 

In  (his  manner,  afier  a  short  sojourn  of  four  months, 
di<l  I^i  liourdonnais  leave  those  latitude*',  to  gain  which 
bad  I)een  the  dream  of  liis  heart  during  the  best  years  of 

*  Tlii'v-  «>>n>  ihi'  '  ('pnUurp,'  thi>  in  t  *b<in«r<^  condilioa  frum  tb« 
'  iliilliiia,'  tbe  ■  Mans'  »i(l  iht-  ■  Si.  uUadt.  Thv  oUkt  ship*,  the  -  lt<>ur- 
l.<.iii-.'  bnn,'   the  '  NVpiuHP.'  ihe   -  Itmom- 

*  Til.' '.V.-liiilf,' till'' Lth,' and  (lif  iniie,' ami  thr  '  IVinivM  Marif,'  IimI 
'SiiiuHlra.'  Tli«  'Suinatn'lwdcoiiie  beea  loodiMliled  to  uakctbe  ^nyasn. 
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CHAP,  liis  life.  Yet,  in  those  four  months,  what  stirring  events 
' —  .  '^^  had  been  concentrated  !  Arriving  in  the  Indian  seas  with 
^'**^'  a  fleet  wliicli  lie  had,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  expe- 
dition, made  himself,  with  crews  he  had  trained,  and 
soldiers  whom  he  had  taught  and  drilled,  he  first  encoun- 
tered and  beat  off  an  EngHsh  fleet,  inferior,  indeed,  in  the 
actual  number  of  the  ships,  but  far  superior  in  weight  of 
metid ;  then,  refitting  and  rearming  at  Pondicliery,  he 
sailed  out  to  encounter  once  more  the  English  squadron. 
Not  daring  to  accept  his  challenge  to  an  engagement. 
tliey  lied  before  him,  and  he,  having  thus  obtained  the 
masteiy  of  the  seas,  sailed  then  to  attack  the  stronghold  of 
the  English  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Taking  it  w^ithout 
the  loss  of  a  man,  he  heard  veiy  soon  afterwards  of  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships,  armed  as  ships 
of  war,  at  I*ondi('herv !  What  a  position  did  that  give 
him!  Conqueror  of  ^ladras,  master  of  the  ocean,  with 
<^  no  one  to  oj)pose  his  onward  progress,  with  a  Governor- 
Cleneral  at  rondichery  who  was  constantly  impressing 
upon  him  the  nc^cessity  of  rooting  out  tlie  English  from 
eveiy  settlement  in  India,  he  might  have  sailed  up  the 
Ilooghly,  have  C(mquered  Calcutta,  and  have  destroyed 
•lui.Ldish  ccmmierce  in  the  Indian  seas.  In  acting  thu^  he 
would  have  fulfilled  the  very  puiiK)se  of  his  mission;  he 
would  have  carried  out  the  most  cherished  dreams  of  his 
lilV*.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  effect  this?  The  answer  is 
t(^  l)e  found  in  the  motives  which  we  have  imveiled.  Ii 
was  i)artly — we  believe  chielly — because  though  he  had 
lriuin|)hed  over  diUiculties  such  as  would  liave  l);it11eil 
nio>t  men,  though  he  had  conquered  enemies  on  shore, 
jiiid  driven  every  rival  from  the  sea,  he  had  not  overcome 
himself.  Yet  x]wvo  was  another  reason  too,  regjirdiiur 
wliieli  it  is  impo'-sible  to  be  silent.  The  price  of  the 
r:inM)m-treatv  of  Madras,  even  if  it  had  no  acknowlediiiHl 
i:iilueiH't»  on  liis  conduct,  stimulated,  nevertheless,  by  its 
drniorali^iiiL'  ])ower,  that  spirit  of  rebellious  pride,  which 
led  liiiu  fii>t  to  op])o<e  every  order  which  would  have  set 
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iL-^iilf  tlic  trt'nty  tliat  Iio  had  conchided,  oiid  afterwards  to     chap. 

ii.<-«ittiio  a  iHjsition,  a^t  dcHatit  as  it  was  imbecommg,  au  ■ ^ ' 

baiiuful  to  the  interests  of  Fiiince  as  it  was  prejudicial  to     174G. 
his  own  diameter. 

lie  \u\3  now,  at  the  epocli  of  which  we  are  writing, 
gazL'd  for  iiw.  last  time  on  the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  No 
nu»re  was  he  to  be  ciilled  upon  to  strike  a  blow  for 
Frfiich  India.  Arriving  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  the 
bifiiiniiiij^  of  December,  he  found  a  successor,  IL  David, 
iiisialled  tliere,  with  ordei-s  to  leave  to  La  Bourdonnais  the 
conuuiind  of  the  ileet,  only  in  ease  he  found  the  accounts 
of  his  government  in  proper  order, 

JI.  David  having  pronounced  favourably  in  this  re- 
(ipcet,  La  Bourdonnais  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
>quadron,  and  dii-ectetl  to  |)roceed  to  France,  taking  "^ 
MarliTii<pie  <in  tlie  way,  A  storm  shattered  his  ships  off 
tlic  Cape  of  G<kkI  Hope,  but  he  succeedi.'d,  witli  four  of 
them,  in  gaining  Marliniiiue.  Here  he  learned  that  the 
houicwani  route  was  barred  l>y  Englisli  cruisers,  whom  it 
uiiuld  Ix'  imiH)>.sible  to  avoid,  and  who  were  too  nume- 
ruii-i  to  contend  against.  Impatient,  however,  to  arrive  in 
I'niiice  to  justify  liimself,  he  |)rocceded  under  a  feigned 
Miiuie  lo  St.  Fustache,  converted  all  his  property  into 
jiw.-is,*  and  took  a  passjige  to  Fmnce  in  a  Dutch  ship. 
War.  however,  liad  l)ecn  declareil  between  England  and 
lIuHaiid.  and  the  Dutfh  vessel  was  taken  and  airrietl  into 
an  lliigh-h  port.  Here  Lii  IJourdonnaia  was  njcognised, 
luid  Wii^  at  iinre  constituted  prisoner  of  war. 

^\'e  diverge  fur  a  few  moments  from  the  strict  record 
of  our  history  to  bring  hia  career  to  a  conclusion.  Ite- 
^'ardeil  by  the  Fngh.iU,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  at 
.Madnis,  lus  the  champion  of  their  interests  in  India — a 
l"H)r  compliment  to  a  French  Admiral — testimonies  of 

*   Mu'liuno  d>-U  Duun].>nn*ii>pm-     nMj   in    IJsbooi   tbvDCo   •hv  pK>- 
I'.iilxl   iu  >   r<irtiii;iti-w  i>lii]i  wlih    ct-vdul  lu  I'ari*. 
111.  -t    ■■(   lli.-«;  ji'wuU,   Mid   urivnl 
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riTAP.  esteem  and  regard  were  showered  upon  him  from  all 
—  . ' —  sides.  By  the  Iloyal  Family,  by  the  Court  of  Direct4)rs 
17 JO.  r^^^([  \yy  ([^Q  pul)lic,  lie  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  The  Ministry  even  permitted  him,  on  his 
own  urgent  request,  to  return  to  France  on  his  panJe, 
liis  anxiety  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him 
being  irrepressible. 

But  his  rcc(*])tion  in  France  was  imfavourable.  Accu- 
sations were  lodged  against  him  of  having  disreganleil 
the  King's  orders,  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  under- 
standing Avith  the  enemy,  of  having  diverted  to  his  own  il<o 
tlie  funds  of  the  Company.  On  these  charges  he  wa- 
thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  was  for  three  years  kei'l 
confined  in  that  fortress,  depriveil  of  the  visits  of  hi^ 
family,  debarred  even  from  the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 
When,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  his  innocence* 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  declared,  he  came 
out  from  prison  only  to  die.  By  means,  nevertheless,  of 
handkerchiefs  steeped  in  ricewater,  of  coffee  drejzs,  and 
of  a  pen  made  out  of  a  piece  of  copper  money,  he  had 
succeeded  in  writing  his  biography — and  this,  publi^heil 
at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  Dnj)leix  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  contributed  not  a  little  to  tuni  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  that  statesman.  La  Bourdonnais  died  shortlv 
after  his  release,  on  September  0,  1753. 

But  we  nuist  turn  now  to  Pondichery,  where  Dupleix 
remains  undisputed  ruler,  nuister  of  Madras,  master  even 
for  the  monuMit  of  the  seas.  His  policy  has  triunipheil, 
but  yet  danirciN  seem  to  be  rising  on  two  sides  of  liini. 
On  the  one,  England,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Madras,  is 
making  superhuman  efl'orts  to  retaliate  on  Pondieher\'. 
On  the  otlier,  the  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic,  jealous  <»f 
French  aggnindisement,  is  demanding  with  eager  niessatTe? 

•  It  was  ill  tb«'piiNvrr  aloiu' of  tliM  the  oharjro  of  briborr.  Both  pt*»- 
IhPitnr-  nf  thi'  Kii.<t  \mV\i\  i\iui\mny  fcrrcd,  on  overj*  account,  to  be  silvnt. 
ami  Mt"  th»'  MjuIuu*  Cmincil  to  jirove 
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tlie  surrender  to  himself  of  Madras,  the  renunciation  by     chap. 
tlie  French  of  furtlier  designs  of  conquest,  threatening  ^ 


liostiHties  in  case  of  refusal.  174C. 

In  our  next  chapter  will  be  recorded  the  consummate 
skill  by  wliich,  in  this  crisis,  Pondichery  was  preserved, 
Madras  retained,  and  which  planned  the  first  direct  blow 
for  a  French  Empire  in  India. 
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CIIAPTEE  V. 

THE   FIRST   STRUGGLE   IN  THE   CABKATIC. 

CHAP.  TiiK  mode  in  wliicli  Dupleix  had  purchased  the  consent 
of  tlic  Nawab  of  the  Caniatic  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans  against  Madras  has  been  already  rekted.  With  one 
great  end  in  view — that  of  wresting  Madras  from  the 
English — he  had,  during  a  crisis  which  might  otherwise* 
liave  been  fatnl,  sacrificed  the  less  important  portion  oi 
the  scheme,  and,  renouncing  extension  of  territory  for  hU 
own  countiymen,  had  promised  the  Xawab  to  res^ign  in 
him  the  conquests  he  should  achieve.  We  have  given 
our  reasons  why  we  believe  Dupleix  to  have  been  sinet-re 
in  this  engagement.  In  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  I-a 
Bourdonnais — a  letter  intended  for  no  other  eye — he 
had  expressed  his  intention  to  resign  the  town  to  the 
Nawal)  after  demolishing  its  fortifications,  and  he  had 
used  this  as  a  reason  why  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  agree  to  any  terms  regarding  ransom  with  the  English. 
We  have  seen  how  the  obstinacy  of  La  Bourdonnais  hail 
for  a  long  time  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  these 
designs — how,  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation,  the  2 1  si 
of  September,  to  his  departure  from  ^ladras  on  the  23nl 
of  Ortohcr,  that  impetuous  and  self-willed  odicer  had  kept 
^ladras  in  his  own  hands,  and  how,  therefore,  during  that 
time,  and  for  a  wec*k  subsecjuently,  the  entire  attention  of 
l)u])leix  had  been  devoted  to  obtaining  possession  of  the 
\)hr(\  which  had  bi*en  conqnered  oidy  to  be  kept  fn>m 
liim.  Wi*  have  seen  too  how  fatal  the  delay  had  been  to 
liiui  in  one  res])c*ct — in  the  destruction  of  the  lleet  which 
hjul  hern  at  once  his  mainstay  for  defence,  and  the  jKiwer 
upon   wliicli   he  counted   for  future  blows  against    the 
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IjiLjlisli.     Yet,  damaging  as  had  been  the  result  in  that    chap. 
iv>in'ct,  it  simk  into  apparent  insignificance  when  con-  — ^ — . 
(rusted  with  the  eflect  it  had  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of     **^*^' 
the  Asiatic  who  liad  trusted  him,  only,  it  would  seem,  to 
!)e  .lecfived. 

Tlio  fjict  indeed  that  upwards  of  five  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  rhe  French  flag  had  first  fiuated  over  the  ramparts 
of  Fuit  St.  George,  and  that  there  were  no  indications  of 
luwtriiig  it  to  make  way  for  the  flag  of  the  Mogul,  was  in 
it-ilf  a  eircumstance  raore  than  sufficient  to  justify  the 
d(.ul»t  wliich  Anwaroodeen  was  beginning  to  display. 
Tlic  ([iiaiTul  between  Diipleis  and  La  Bourdonnais  would 
iiiiturally  appeiu-  but  a  shallow  and  transparent  artifice, 
iiivetitcil  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  him  out  of  his  pro- 
niix-d  gains.  It  was  enough  fur  him  that  Madras  continued 
I-'rciK-h  ;  to  the  name  of  tlie  Frcncliman  who  commanded 
I  licic  lie  was  iiidilFerent.  His  engagement  had  been  made 
Willi  the  (iDvernor  of  tlie  French  possessions  in  India, 
and  ti  1  tliat  Governor  he  looked  for  ita  absolute  and  Uteral 
I'liHilinciit. 

When,  howevcT,  day  succeeded  day,  and  week  followed 
wcfk,  and  he  re<x'ive<l,  insteail  of  Madras,  excuses  founded 
iiIHiii  tlie  allegetl  insiibonlinate  beliaviour  of  the  French 
olHcial  in  coininand  at  Mitdnis,  the  patience  of  the  Nawab 
br^'an  l<i  give  way.  Who  were  these  French,  he  asked, 
llusc  fiireigners  who  had  been  so  submissive  and  com- 
phant.  that  they  .should  thus  not  only  beard  him  to  his 
tUce.  but  should  use  him  as  a  tool  wherewith  to  effect 
tlnir  pur|K)ses!'  Up*>ii  what  force  did  they  rely  to  enable 
ihiiii  to  carr)-  out  their  daring  resolves?  If  they  hail  a 
few  hundred  Kuropean  and  two  or  three  thousand  native 
Mildiirs,  he  could  bring  into  the  field  twenty  men  to  their 
Hill',  and,  against  the  means  which  the  possession  of  n  few 
I'lai'i-H  oil  the  coast  might  make  available  for  them,  he 
miiM  wic'ld  the  resources  of  the  entire  province  of  the 
I 'atii:iiii'.  He  would  tcacli  these  faithless  Euro|>eans  to 
kimw  their  place  and  to  respeet  his  power,  and  if  they 
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ciTAP.  should  liositato  longer  to  carry  out  their  engagement,  he 
^ — / — '  Avoiild  (!omi)el  its  iiilfilnicnt  by  force  of  arms.  At  thiis 
detcrinintition  AiiAvaroodeon  had  arrived  long  before  La 
]ioiird()iinais  had  made  over  his  conquest  to  DespremesniL 
lie  had  even  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the 
viciuitv  of  Madras,  there  to  remain  until  it  should  be 
joined  by  the  main  body.  This  main  body,  in  number 
about  10,000,  and  commanded  by  Maphuz  Khan,  eldest 
son  of  the  Nawab,  followed  very  shortly  after,  and  en- 
camped under  the  walls  of  Madras  about  the  same  date 
as  that  on  which  La  Bourdonnais  bade  a  final  farewell  to 
the  roadstead  of  Pondichery. 

This  then  was  the  first  great  difficulty  which  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Dupleix  to  encounter  after  the  departure  of  his 
rival.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  was  actually 
his  position.  He  had  promised  to  make  over  Madras  to 
the  Xawab,but  he  had  resolved,  at  the  time  he  made  that 
])romi.se,  first  to  demolish  its  fortifications.  The  insubor- 
dination of  La  Bourdonnais  had  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  one  or  the  other  before  the  23rd  October, 
and  on  that  date  his  lieutenant,  Despremesnil,  found  him- 
self threatened  by  the  trooi)s  of  the  Nawab.  He  was  on 
the  other  hand  embarrassed  by  the  engagements  into 
which  La  Bourdonnais  had  entered  with  the  English,  and 
with  which,  although  he  had  not  ratified  them,  it  would 
now  be  incumbc^nt  on  him  to  deal  in  a  decided  manner. 
There  was  thus  presented  to  him  a  complication  of  diffi- 
culties such  as  might  well  appal  a  mere  onlinaiy  mortal. 
Yet  T)uj)leix  set  himsi'lf  to  meet  them  in  the  clear  and 
lo^ncnd  manner  natural  to  his  well-ordered  intellect.  Of 
llu»  difliculties  we  have  enumerated,  that  caused  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Nawab  was  the  most  pressin*^ 
This,  therefore,  he  set  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  en- 
<M)unter.  No  man  was  more  sensible  than  he  of  the  very 
delicate  nature  of  the  task  which  thus  lay  before  him. 
Tic  had.  indeed,  jmmiised  to  make  over  Madras  to  the 
Nawnl),  intending,  as  we  know,  to  make  it  over  in  a  dis- 
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mantled  state.     But  beiiiff  now  for  the  first  time  in  a     chap. 

O  y 

])osition  to  perform  the  promise,  he  Avas  prevented  from  « — ^ — ' 
accompanying  that  performance  by  the  dismantling  which,  ^' 
ill  his  opinion,  was  a  most  necessary  adjunct  to  it,  and  the 
more  so,  because  Madras  was  at  that  moment  invested  by 
the  Nawab.  To  dismantle  Madras  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  of  Maphuz  Khan,  would  have  roused  in  the  breast 
of  the  Nawab  an  indignation  equal  to  that  which  liad  been 
already  kindled  by  abstaining  from  surrendering  it  To 
make  over  Madnis,  on  the  other  hand,  \A\\\  its  fortifica- 
tions still  standing,  would,  he  considered,  be  an  act  of 
treachery  to  French  interests.  It  would  be  in  that  case, 
he  felt,  in  the  power  of  the  Nawab  to  make  his  terms  with 
the  English,  and  to  ru-sell  them  a  place  which  the  French 
had  conquercnl,  with  the  view  to  the  permanent  ex|)ulsion 
of  that  nation  from  the  Coromandel  coast  To  such  a  line 
of  conduct  Dupleix  (H)uld  never  reconcile  himself  In  the 
tiinper  of  the  Nawab,  however,  any  other  course  was 
fraught  with  danger.  That  danger  and  the  possible  dis- 
aster consequent  u|)on  it  were,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
Dupleix,  less  formidable  than  the  certiiin  danger  and  cer- 
tain disa?*t4r  attendant  u|)on  an  abject  submission  to  the 
threats  of  the  Nawab.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  risk  the 
fury  of  his  wrath  rather  than  surrender  Fren<*h  intiTests 
to  liis  mercy,  and  to  retain  Madnis  for  himself,  rather  than 
make  it  over  with  its  fortifications  undestroyed.  IJut 
while  he  came  to  this  fixed  resolution,  he  determined  to 
employ  every  art,  to  exhaast  ever}'  device,  to  induce  the 
Nawab  to  forego  his  claim,  and  to  avert  those  hostihties 
with  the  satnip  of  the  Mogul,  which  now,  for  the  fii-st 
time,  si*eme<l  to  threaten  the  French  color ly.  As  to  his 
promise,  he  considered  himself  absolved  from  its  |H?rform- 
ance  by  the  fact,  that  the  Nawab  was  now  endciivouring 
to  obtain  by  force  of  anus  that  which  Dupleix,  if  left  to 
himself,  would  have  l>een  wiUing,  on  the  eJlrlic*^t  i>ossible 
t>c;asion  compatible  with  his  own  security,  to  concede. 
Having  resolved  on  this  coun*e,  Dupleix  5>ent  in-tru<!- 
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™^p.  tions  to  Despremesnil  to  keep  Madras  at  all  hazards  but 
to  refrain  from  any  act  of  hostility  towards  the  troop?  « ►!' 
^Maphuz  Klian,  beyond  those  which  -would  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  French  troop:? 
wlio  garrisoned  ^Madras  amounted  to  between  five  and  sLx 
hundred  Europeans,  and  about  the  same  number  of  native^ 
discij)lined  in  the  European  fashion.  In  obedience  to  the 
orders  received  from  Dupleix,  the  Governor,  I>esprcniei?iiil, 
witlidrew  the  whole  of  these  troops  within  the  walls  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  with  the  intention  of  confin- 
ing himself  strictly  to  the  defence  of  the  town.  But  as 
Maphuz  Khan  showed  himself  very  earnest  in  his  attack, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  reduced  the  garrison  to 
some  difficulties,  by  cutting  off  from  them  the  only  spring 
which  supplied  them  with  good  water,  Despremesnil  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon  this  cautious  policy,  and  to  tr}' 
the  effect  of  a  sortie.  On  the  2nd  November  therefore, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  detached  a  body  of  400  men, 
accompanied  by  two  field-pieces,  to  attack  that  ]K)rtion 
of  the  enemy's  army  which  had  gained  possession  of  tht» 
spring.  As  this  handful  of  men  advanced,  the  guns  fol- 
lowing close  in  the  rear,  to  encounter,  as  it  sceniod,  cer- 
tain destruction  from  the  overwiielniing  force  of  the 
Mogul,  the  enemy's  cavalry  hastily  collected  and  gallopitl 
towards  them  Avith  the  intention  of  riding  thcni  down. 
Ptill  steadily,  undaunted  by  the  imposing  array  of  the 
squach'ons  charghig  towards  them,  the  French  advanced. 
AVhen,  however,  they  judged  tlie  enemy  to  have  arrivt«tl 
within  point-blank  range,  they  openi'd  out  from  the  ocntn», 
un(*overing  the  field-i)ieces,  and  halted.  The  first  di— 
cluiige  from  the  two  guns  went  straight  into  the  mass  of 
the  liostilt*  cavalry,  kilhng  some  of  the  foremost  horses. 
This  caused  a  tcmnonnv  confusion  and  halt,  whicli  iravc 
tlic  French  time  to  load  again.  The  enemy,  unaccustt>nied 
to  sueh  rapid  firing,  knowing  sj)  litth*  of  the  European 
jnaetiee  of  artilli'ry  a>  to  c«)iisider  one  shot  in  a  quarter 
of  an  liour  excellent  practice,  were  I'onfounded   at  thi- 
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Porniul  (lischni^o.     Instcnd,  tlien,  of  taking  advantage  of    chap. 
it  to  cliarge  Iiome,  they  hnlted  to  look  on  in  mingled  doubt.  ■ — .- — 
ivotuUt,  and  fear.     But  when  a  third  discharge  succeeded     ^^**- 
a  second,  and  a  fourth  a  third,  all  carrying  destruction  into 
tlifir  ranks,  they  hesitated  no  longer.     Terrified  at  this 
novel  mode  of  warfare,  they  fled  precipitately,  leaving 
their  tents  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.     They 
lust   from    this   cannonade    about  seventy   men,   whilst 
amongst  the  French  not  a  man  was  even  wounded.* 

Sloiiinvhile  Ihipleix  had  not  been  less"  indefatigable  at 
I'ondicliery.  The  accounts  he  received  as  to  the  reahty 
and  earnestness  of  the  attack  on  Madras,  had  convinced 
him  Iikcwi,«c  that  persistence  in  a  purely  defensive  line  of 
action  would  be  highly  impohtic,  and  he  had  determined 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  threatening  the  enemy's  camp 
from  the  side  of  Pondichery,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  command  of  the  detachment 
wliich  was  to  effect  this  end,  and  which  numbered  a!)out 
'2'.\ti  Europeans  and  700  native  sepoys,  be  entrusteti  to 
I'iiradis,  the  most  capable  oflicer  under  his  orders. 

The  news  of  the  march  of  this  detachment  reachetl 
Miijihu/  Klian  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry 
bv  tile  Madnis  garrison.  He  appear*  to  have  instantly 
takrii  n  res<)lution  worthy  of  a  greater  commander.  Tliis 
wji-H  to  tnari'h  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  to  intercept  and 
destroy  that  small  detachment,  before  an  opportunity 
should  l>e  affonlcd  it  of  o|)ening  communications  with  the 
garrison  of  Madnw.  With  this  view  he  marched  to  St. 
'riinuit',  and  t<K»k  up  a  jMisition  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  littlt?  river  A<lyar,  which  nma  into  the  sea  on  it.-* 
wiullieni  »i(h-,  and  which  it  would  be  ntM^cssar)'  for  Paradis 
to  cro**  in  order  to  communicate  with  Madras. 

On  the  morning  of  Xovemlwr  4,  Puradis  came  in 
sight  of  the  liost  <»f  the  Xawab,  numbering  nearlv 
m.dDO    nien,   ])08ted  on    the  north  bank  of  tiie    river, 

*  Oime,  Uuplvik. 
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CHAP,     their  position  covered  by  guns.     He  had  no  guns,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  a  stern  and  a  resolute  nature,  prompt  in  his 
decisions,  and  losing  no  time  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
He  was  little  startled  by  the  sight  before  him.    His  ordere 
were  to  open  communication  with  Madras,  and  these  he 
could  not  carry  out  by  either  halting  or  retreating.     Ih 
tlierefore  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy. 
Without  waiting  to  reconnoitre,  he  dashed  into  the  rivt-r, 
which  he  knew  to  be  fordable,  scrambled  up  tlie  bank  in 
face  of  the  enemy's  guns,  then  halting  to   deliver  one 
volley,  ordered  a  charge.     The  effect  was  electric.     The 
enemy  at  once  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  terrible  con- 
fusion into  the  town,  from  behind  the  defences  of  which 
tliey  attempted  to  offer  a  new  resistance.      But  Paradis 
was  not  the  man  to  leave  half  his  work  undone.      lie 
followed  the  enemy  with  vigour,  and  halting  in  front  of 
the  town,  poured  in  volley  after  volley  on  the   mass?e> 
jumbled  together  in  the  crowded  streets.     These  had  but 
one  thought — to  escape.     Their  very  numbers,  liowever. 
impeded  their  movement  in  any  direction,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  many  of  them  had  fallen,  that  they  succc*editl 
in  extricating  themselves  from  their  position.       Uardlv 
had  they  accomphshed  this,  however,  when  they  fouiul 
tliemselves  assailed  by  another  enemy.     The  garrison  of 
]\Iadras  had  liastened  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Taradis  to  march  to  his  aid.     They  an"ivet.l  in 
time  to  intercept  the  retreating  ma&ses  of  the  XawabV 
annv,  and  to  convert  their  defeat  into  an  utter  and  de- 
moralising  rout.     Their  general,  Maphuz  Khan,  had  fled 
on  the  iirst  charge  of  the  French ;  the  body  of  men  who 
formed  his  army,  without  a  leader,  and  terror-stricken  bv 
their  crushing  overthrow,  at  once  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
gaining  Mailnts  and  did  not  halt  till  they  had  tmversctl 
many  miles  from  that  i)lace  in  the  direction  of  Arcot.* 
It  may  be  well  asserted  that  of  all  the  decisive  actions 

•  C>nno,  Diiploix. 
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tlijit  ever  were  foujflit  in  India,  there  is  not  one  more 
meniiiralile  tlian  this.  Not  indeed  that  there  Ims  not  • 
^in^,■e  Iteeii  displayed  a  daring  equal  to  tliat  of  Paradis,  or 
tliat  nunibunj  as  disproportionate  have  not  within  the 
nifUKirv  of  the  living  achieved  a  victory  as  important. 
The  c'in-umstance  whicli  stamps  tliia  action  as  so  mcmo- 
ralde  is  that  it  was  tlie  very  first  of  its  kind,  that  it  proved, 
to  tlie  surprise  of  both  parties,  the  absohite  and  over- 
wlichning  su|M!rit)rity  of  the  disciplined  European  soldier 
to  his  A.siatic  rival.  Up  to  that  time  the  native  princes  of 
India  had,  by  virtue  of  tlieir  position  as  h)nl8  of  the  sod  or 
a«  sitrap,s  of  the  Mogul,  of  their  numerous  following,  their 
ackiKtwledgetl  [>ower,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  supe- 
riority which  none  of  the  European  settlers  had  ever 
thought  of  disputing.  With  tlie  Frenrb,  aa  we  have  seen, 
it  hail  been  a  maxim  of  settled  policy  to  avoid  even  the 
M-nililanre  of  hostility  towards  tliem.  We  Iiave  noticed 
how  ^fartill  and  Dumas  and  Dupleix  had  toiled  to  cflect 
tliiri  cnil.  When  at  last  Dupleix,  to  avoid  a  more  dan- 
giToiis  conlingcncy,  accepted  this  dreaded  alternative,  he 
dill  so  more  in  the  Iioik;  that  he  might  find  eome  menat 
of  pacifying  the  Xawab  whilst  the  siege  was  in  progress, 
than  in  any  expeclaliori  of  routing  him  in  the  field.  And 
now  suddenly,  unc.\|M'ct*'dly,  this  result  had  been  achieved. 
From  being  tlie  supjiliants  of  the  Nawab  of  tlie  Carnatic, — 
the  vassjils  whose  verj-  movements  de]H?nded  iii>on  his 
|ii-i'[iui>, — they  in  a  monu-ut  found  tlienis<'lvcs,  in  reality, 
bis  superiors.  This  action  at  St.  Thome,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely rcvepiiHl  the  ]M)sitions  of  the  Xawab  and  the 
Krcurli  fiovenior.  Not  only  that,  but  it  iiiaugnraled  a 
iii-w  em.  it  intnxUu-ed  a  fn-sli  order  of  thhigs,  it  was  the 
fir>t  decided  step  to  the  conquest  of  Ilindostan  by  a 
lluiMpcan  [Kiwcr.  Whether  that  [xnver  were  Frcncli  or 
I'.iiLzli^h  would  dc[K.'nd  upon  the  relative  i;tn>ngtli  <if  either 
11:1111111,  and  even  more  on  tin-  characler  of  tlio  men  by 
wljoni  itiat  >treiiglh  should  l)e  put  in  action.  The  battle 
wliit'li  inti'iHluci.'tl  this  change  wns  one  then  that  well  de- 
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CHAP,  serves  to  l^e  remembered  ;  and,  in  remembering  it,  let  \\'*l 
lis,  wlio  are  Englir:>li,  forget  to  record  that  the  merit  of  it 
is  due,  solely  and  entirely,  to  that  great  nation  \\\\v'\\ 
fouglit  with  lis  tlie  battle  of  empire  on  Indian  soil,  airl 
did  not  win  it. 

To  Dupleix  this  victory  presented  the  means  of  extri- 
cating himself  fnmi  all  his  difliculties.  lie  now  fouii'l 
liimself  able  to  carrj-  out  the  plans  which  he  had  conceive  1 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Madras  by  La  BourdonniiiN 
Tlie  conduct  of  the  Xawab  in  declaring  war  against  him. 
in  besieging  Madras,  and  in  endeavouring  to  interoi-pt 
and  destroy  his  httle  army,  had  quite  cancelled  the  obli- 
gation under  which  he  had  placed  himself  to  make  ovt.r 
to  him  his  conquest.  That  difficulty  had  been  happliv 
surmounted.  Xor  did  the  other,  bequeathed  to  him  hv 
La  Jiourdonnais,  that  of  restorinfr  Madras  to  the  En«disiu 
])rc'sent  any  longer  an  obstacle.  lie  hail  never  ratifu-«i 
the  unauthorised  engagements  into  which  La  lioiirdonnai- 
had  entered.  To  liim  they  were  iis  though  thev  h;i«l 
never  been  made.  Aladras,  he  knew  well,  would  have 
surrendered  at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  utnn.»t  a  d.jv 

• 

later,  liad  no  ivferenee  been  made  to  a  ransom.  TIiv 
])ljie(*  was  not  at  thi»  time*  capable  of  furllier  defence.  H«- 
I'egariletl  it  therefore  as  his  conquest,  as  a  lawfid  prize  t  • 
Vi'eneh  valour,  and  he  determined,  now  that  lie  i)osse»ri 
the  power,  to  use  it  for  the  interests  of  France,  rL^ijnirdle*- 
of  tho>e  engiigements  into  which  La  Uonrdomiais  h;rl 
been  lured,  and  which  lu»  had  never  sanctioinMl. 

No  sooner,  thcMi,  had  he  received  intimation  of  ijio 
uttrr  defeiit  of  the  X.iwab's  army,  and  of  the  triunipliant 
relief  of  Madras,  tlum  he  apixmited  Taradis  niiliiarv  *'«»- 
veriior  of  that  ]>laee,  instead  of  J)es|)r('*meMii],  avIio,  a- 
a  civilian,  wouM  not,  he  considered.  ex<M'cise  suilirieht 
authority  over  the  troop<,  and  instructed  him  to  is^^ue  a 
(leclarati<Mi  ])roc|jjiniinL'"  Ma<lra^  to  be  French  I>v  ri"hl  of 
c«)nquc>t,  and  di^avowin:/  all  engagements  i-ntered  intobv 
La  lH»urd<nniai*^  a^  null  and  vuid. 
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Pai-adis  was  not  slow  to  act  upon  Iiia  orders.  He  had 
beaten  the  Xawab's  anny  on  November  4,  and  had  - 
entered  Madras  the  same  day.  On  the  9th  he  received 
hU  in^tnictioii8,  and  on  the  10th  he  issued  his  procla- 
niution.  Ill  thiij,  lie  annulled  La  Bourdonnais'  mnsom- 
treaty  ;  declared  all  the  merchandise,  provisions,  warlike 
stores  and  liorsea  to  be  French  property,  and  ordered  all 
the  l<j]<^disli  residents  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegianco  to  the  French,  to  quit  the  town  within  four 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  permitted  to 
dispose  of  their  moveables,  clothes,  and  jewels,  and  they 
were  simj>ly  required  not  to  serve  against  the  French  till 
tliey  should  be  exchanged.  Governor  Morse  and  the 
other  ollicirtld  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Pondichcry, 
where,  however,  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  coiisidemtion.*  Tlie  entire  English  com- 
munity, indeed,  protested  against  tlic  high-handed  pro- 
(^H'diii;^  of  Taradi-s  and  some  of  its  members  even  made 
tln'ir  esca|M;  to  Fort  St.  David.  Amongst  those  who 
ailiiptt'd  this  course  was  a  young  writer  named  Eobert 
(■live. 

Fin-t  Pt.  David,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Pondichcry, 
ami  ai>out  twi>  north  of  Cud<hilore,  had  been  purchased 
by  till-  Eiifjlish  in  the  year  1C91,  and  had  l>oen,  by  de- 
•rrcf'*',  fairly  fortilii'd.  Its  strength  for  purposes  of  rcsist- 
jince  was  inerwu^ed  by  its  proximity  to  Cuddalore,  which 
wits  fortified  on  three  sides,  that  facing  the  sea  being 
al<in<t  undefended.  It  had  now  become,  by  the  capture 
of  Madnis,  the  English  seat  of  govenmicnt,  and  those  who 
oeeitpiitl  tlie  chief  places  of  authority  were  animated  by 
a  n->o[ntc  detenu  illation   to  defend  it  to  the  last  cx- 

*  Mr.  Onni>i)iH-larc«  that  llieRnii-  «m   inTenlml    bv    I.a    nounloniMU, 

li-li  ]>rix-npn  wfn-  mwchftl  iu  mien-  who  hul  Irfi  I'urdii-licrT  hmg  Man 

liiti'<ii-  iinH^iiKUHi  (hMiinh  the  ativelii  tb»  privmcn  vrivei).      In    voL    SV. 
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CHAP,     lie  acted,  and  allowed  his  soldiers  to  act,  as  tliou<rh  he 

V  . 

and  they  hnd  just  completed  an  ordinaiy  march,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  througli  a  friendly  country. 

Eightly  was  he  ])imished  for  tliis  neglect.     Ilis  men 
were  dispersed,  their  arms  grounded,  he  himself  tiikiiit: 
his  repose,  when  suddenly  the  alarm  was  given  that  the 
enemy  were  upon  tliem.     A  panic  seized  them.     Grasp- 
ing at  tlie  first  wea})on  tliat  was  at  hand,  some  indct-J 
half  diessed,  tliey  ruslied  disorderly  to  quit  a  pla<*e  wh*u-li 
they  might  have  defended  against  the    Xawab's   wliole 
army.     Thi'ir  one  thou<>ht  was  to  reach  and  cross  tht* 
river,  and  towards  it  tliey  ran  without  order  or   aiTiv. 
Ijut  tlie  enemy,  who  were  (5,000  horse  and  3,000  f«K»t  of 
the  Xawab's  army,   connnanded  by  his  two  son?,  were 
tliere  Ijefore   them.     Xotwilhstanding   this,    tlie    Frendi 
ruslied  recklessly  into  tlie   river,  impatient  only  to  gain 
the  opposite  bank.     Fortunately  for  them,  their  artilleiT, 
which  was  admirably  handled,  and  to  the  troops  coin{H>>- 
ing   which  the  ])anic  had  not  extended,  kept  the  eiiemv 
at  a  distiiiice.     More  than  that,  its  connnander,  not  Ci  in- 
tent with  covering  the  disordered  retreat  of  the  infantrw 
deliberately  transported  his  own  guns,  one  by  one,  in  face 
of  the  enemy,aMd,  when  on  the  other  bank,  served  them  s«) 
as  to  ke(»p  the  Moguls  at  bay.     It  was  not  until  the  French 
had  ret  rented  ibr  upwards  of  two  hours,  that  the  natives 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pursue  them,  and  then  only 
al'tei'  they  had  l)een  urged  thereto  by  the  Englisli  garrison 
oF  Fort  St.  Davitl,  which  had  arrived  too  late  to  take  any 
pa.t  ill  the  skirmish  at  the  river  runar.     Their  pui^uit, 
even  when  they  did  enter  upon  it,  was  fruitless  in  results. 
The   I-'reiich  had  long  before  recov(»red  from  their  jnmic, 
and  the  altitude  they  ])resented  on  tla?  ap|)r(.)ai'h  of  the 
enemy,   made   the  Mogul    Princes   think   rather  of  their 
own  snlcty  than  of  an  attack  on  their  position.      M.  de 
15iny  on    his  ])art  was  ecjually  indisijoscd  to  expose    his 
army  to  furthrr  risks.     As  .-oon,  therefon*,  as  tlie  alliinl 
force  of  (he  Mnglish  ainl  ^h)glds  connufuced  a  retroiri';^!^* 
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iiiovcnient  towards  Cuddalore,  he  continued  his  retreat     chap. 
to  Ariancoi>an,  where  he  arrived  the  same  evening,  after  - 


havinjjj  sustained  a  loss  in  tliis  ill-conducted  expedition  of  * 

twi'lvc*  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 
A  Mnall  (juantity  of  muskets  and  stores,  which  had  been 
left  iK'hiiid  in  the  garden  at  Cuddalore,  fell  likewise  into 
llu?  hands  of  the  'Miemy.  lie  had  on  his  side  the  solitary 
salisfacliou  of  having  saved  all  his  artillery,  and  of  having 
kilK'd  and  wounded  of  the  Nawab's  army  upwards  of  t\Vo 
llmusand  men.* 

For  three  weeks  after  this  fruitless  expe<lition,  the 
Fivnch  army  continued  in  its  encampment.  Dupleix, 
Iiowc'ver,  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  ho  had  despatched  instructions  to  M.  Dordehn, 
wlio,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  the  squadron 
whirh  had  gone  to  winter  at  Acheen,  to  hasten  with  his 
four  shipsf  to  the  coast.  In  the  expectiition  of  the  early 
arrival  of  these,  he  resolved  to  re-open  negotiations  with 
thr  Xawab,  to  point  out  to  him  the  folly  of  extending 
fuiilicr  j>rotection  to  a  people,  reduced,  as  were  the 
MnLrlish,  to  the  hist  extremity,  and  the  expediency  of 
\\\  lintaming  amicable  relatitms  with  the  European  power, 
wh'u'h,  in  Knrope  as  in  Asia,  occupied  the  first  position 
ainoipr  nations.  That  self-interest  mij'ht  aid  in  indncin«j: 
t!n*  Xawal)  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals,  he 
(lir«M'trd  the  oonnnandant  of  Madras  to  undertake  without 
<lrlav  nu'a'^ures  to  threaten  Arcot  with  an  attack  from  a 
KkmicIi  armv. 

The  mi'^si-ngers  of  Dupleix  fimnd  the  Nawab  tired  of 
fniitlo-is  hostilities,  and  not  altogether  indisposed  to  entrr 
into  an  a<*rommodation  with  the  Fri'iich,  thongh  vstill  df- 
in:in<ling  the  execution  of  the  original  agreement.  To 
indnri*  him  either  to  (kniide  at  onci»,  or  to  render  his 
d«M  i-sion  of  less  imj>ortance,  Dupleix  detennined  to  endea- 
Mnw  to  surprise  Cuddalore.    On  the  night  of  January  10, 

•  Onne,  Dupleix. 
+  riH*  •  Ctiitnun'/  the  *  Hrilljint;  lh«  *  Mar*/  wid  the  '  St.  I^.uU.' 
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CHAP.     Here  he  arrived  on  December^.     Mapliuz  Khan,  for  hi? 
- — ^ — '  part,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  any  material  advantaire 
1746.     Q^rQ^  ^\^Q  Frencli  troops,  had  desisted  from  his  attenipls 
after  the  arrival  of  tlie  French  at  Sadras. 

The  junction  of  Paradis  completed  all  the  preparatiuiis 
of  Dupleix.  Witli  a  force  of  about  900  Europeans,  GOH 
natives,  100  Africans,  six  field  pieces  and  six  mortal's,  lie 
Avas,  it  appeared,  absolutely  master  of  the  coajst.  Tlie 
English  garrison  of  Fort  St.  David  numbered  but  2U0 
Europeans  and  half  the  number  of  natives.  The  French 
too  had  all  the  inspiration  of  recent  victoiy.  The  succe>< 
of  the  intended  expedition  seemed  cerUiin,  far  more  cer- 
tain in  fact  than  the  success  of  La  Bourdonnais  had  ap- 
peared at  the  ])enod  of  his  attack  upon  Madras.  Xo  one 
knew  better,  however,  than  Dupleix  that,  in  sj)ite  of  all 
favourable  api)earanc(\'=!,  one  necessary  element  of  success 
was  yet  wanlinir.  He  had  the  soldiei's,  the  guns  tho 
munitions  of  war,  but  had  he  the  general?  Tliis  was  the 
one  want  without  which  the  success  which  seemed  to  In? 
his  would  yet  slip  from  his  grasp.  He  knew  this  wvW. 
and  with  his  accustomed  energy  he  set  liimself  to  supplv  it. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  trooj>s  in  l\»:i- 
dichery  at  this  time  was  General  de  lUiry,  an  ofllcer  not 
only  old,  but  possessing  the  worst  characteristics  of  iviw 
To  intrust  tlie  command  of  the  expedition  to  such  a  in:i:i 
was,  Dui)lcix  felt,  to  insure  its  failure.  Yet,  as  the 
senior,  lie  liad  tlie  light  to  commjuid.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  rara<lis,  the  hero  of  St.  Thome,  an  en;^ineer  bv 
]»rofes>ion,  and  a  man  whose  courage  and  capacity  were 
established.  In  Iii^  hands  the  expedition  would  have  the 
be>t  ehanec*  of  suee(\<s.  To  give  the  ccmimand  to  ]*aradis, 
therefore,  all  the  eir)rls  of  J)u[)leix  were  directed. 

InfoHunately  lor  France,  lor  himself,  he  did  n*)t 
su^'eeed.  There  wei'e  other  oflicers  between  Paradis  and 
dr  r»uiy,  and  these  prote>ted  against  sueh  a  supei>(»s>ion. 
His  S\vi>s  birth,  \\\<  inferior  rank,  the  jealousy  whieli  lu^^ 
n-eint  sueeos  had  eau**ed  amongst  the  small-niindfiK  all 
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coiitB-ibutcc.1  to  hinder  the  elevation  of  Paradia,  and  in  the  chap. 
pri'scnce  of  the  great  discontent  which  the  proposal  ex-  ■ — ^ — - 
citi'd,  Dupleix  was,  nt  last,  forced  to  abandon  the  idea.         '^*'" 

Ijidur  the  command  of  De  Bury,  therefore,  the  force 
nuirclu'd  on  the  night  of  December  19,  crossed  the 
river  Timar  the  following  morning  with  but  httle  oppo- 
Mtion,  and  ti'iok  [Hi»Jession  of  a  walled  garden,  about  a 
mile  inul  :i  hulf  to  the  north-west,  of  Fort  St.  David. 
Ik-n-  (leoniing  themselves)  secure,  and  being  fatigued  and 
hungry  from  their  march,  the  troops  lodged  tliuir  arms, 
and  prepitrt-d  to  cook  (heir  diimcrs. 

It  in  time  now  tliat  we  should  turn  to  the  movements 
fif  tlie  Englirih.  Irritated  by  the  higli-handcd  proceedings 
of  Du[>li'ix  at  Miidrns,  by  tlio  abrogation  of  the  treaty, 
tiu-se  had  resolved  to  undei^o  any  extremity  rather  than 
ffurrcndcr.  In  addition  to  the  garrison  of  300  men,  to 
wliicli  we  have  adverteil,  llii-y  had  taken  into  their ser\-ice 
1,000  irit;gtil:ir  native  Inntps,  known  then  by  the  name 
of  pi'iins.  and,  what  was  c.f  more  iinixirtance,  they  had 
(iiUTcd  ititi)  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  Nawab.  In 
iiinttTt  wilh  him,  it  lia<l  liwri  agreed  that,  whilst  the 
IVi'iirli  Kiiiinld  Ik-  engiigcfl  in  the  attack  on  Fort  St.  David 
aii'l  Cudtialore,  Iiuili  of  which  they  Were  detcnnined  to 
(Ii't'cnd  to  the  utmost,  he  ^hoIdd  suddenly  f^ha  that 
(•lipiirtnnily  to  attack  tliem,  and  place  them  between  two 
lii.-. 

Il  is  pri'baijle  lliat  hacl  the  French  l>een  led  by  a  gene- 
rat  of  even  onlinary  ca|KU-ity  thi^t  attack  would  have 
f:til<-d,  but  De  Itur}' was  wanting  iu  all  tlie  quaUtiea  that 
g't  til  fiirui  a  g4-nera!.  Iti  taking  iniasession  of  thcganlen, 
iui'I  tillowiiig  iiis  triKips  to  d)s[ierse  to  ctK>k  their  morn- 
ing' nu-id,  he  considered  he  had  quite  i«uirieieiilly  aete<l 
hi-<  |i!irl.  lie  took  no  care  that  picki'ts  were  told  oQ\  or 
thai  M'TitrifS  wen-  iKtstL-tl.  Not  a  Hiiigle  man  was  there- 
iMr,'.  oti  the  hMik  out.  lie  did  not  even  hinisi-lfsusiHt't 
lii.-  <;.|i;d»ilitii-^  of  ilu-  [tositiou  he  was  m-enpyiiig.  Care- 
l.—ly  giviiiL.'  liiuiM-'lf  to  the  ri'ivise  which  hisiigtr  rwpiiretl. 
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CHAP,     lie  embarked  five  liundred  men  from  the  camp  at  Arian- 
-'  copan  in  boats  for  the  purpose.     The  night  was  dark 
^^^^'     but  fine,  Cuddalore  Avas  open  on  the  seaside,  and  every- 
thing promised  success.      But  the  boats  had  hardly  got 
through  the  surf,  when  a  storm  arose  which  forced  them 
to  return. 

Ten  days  later,  M.  Dordelin's  squadron  arrived.  It  now 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  power  of  Dupleix  to  make  upon  the 
English  settlement  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land 
such  as  must  be  fatal.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the 
attempt  was  not  made.  The  importance  of  it  was  un- 
doubtedly obvious  to  Dupleix.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  was  hampered  by  the  character  of  his  naval  and 
military  commanders.  Dordelin  was  feeble  and  unenter- 
prising ;  De  Bury,  as  we  have  seen,  worn  out  and  in- 
capable. 

But  though  he  did  not  use  the  squadron  for  the  purjx>so 
to  which  it  might,  under  better  auspices,  have  been  di- 
rected, its  presence  on  tlie  coast  was  not  absolutely  result- 
less.  The  Nawab,  struck  by  this  accession  of  force,  and 
learning  at  the  same  time  that  the  country  round  Arcot  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  French  troops,  could  no  longer  resist 
tlie  conclusion  tliat  lie  had  engaged  in  a  struggle  which 
could  but  end  in  loss  and  dishonour  to  himself;  that  the 
English  had  evidently  been  abandoned  even  by  their 
own  countrymen,  and  tliat  every  consideration  of  policy 
prompted  him  to  a(;cept  tlie  offers  of  the  French  Gover- 
nor, lie  no  longer  therefore  continued  to  insist  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ac^reement  re<j^ardin^  Madras,  but  simietl 
at  once  a  treaty,  by  which  the  French  were  confirmed  in 
possession  of  all  the  territoiies  which  they  then  held,  and 
the  Xawab  agreed  to  leave  the  English  to  their  fate.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  ^laphuz  Khan  in  person  during  u 
visit  of  ceremony  which  he  paid  to  Dupleix  at  Pondicheiy, 
at  tlu^  end  of  loUowinLT  Februarv. 

Now,  at  last,  the  Knglish  were  apparently  in  his  power. 
Abandoned  bv  evcrv  one,  innnl)erin<r  but  two  hundre<L 
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occupying  a  position  little  capable  of  prolonged  defence, 
what  could  possibly  save  them?  If,  at  this  conjuncture,  ■ 
l)iil)leix  had  put  into  action  that  great  principle  of  warfare, 
— a  [irinciple  applicable  alike  to  all  transactions  in  which 
men  ordinarily  engage, — to  bring  the  greatest  force  to  bear 
tin  the  decisive  point  of  the  scene  of  action,  he  must  have 
gained  his  great  end.  Between  the  time  of  Dordelin's 
airiviil,  Jainiary  20,  and  the  visit  of  Maphuz  Khan 
at  tlie  end  of  February,  there  liad  been  ample  time  to 
{■any  out  an  expedition,  which  must  under  ordinary  cir- 
cum>lances  have  succeeded.  In  allowing  his  fleet  and 
army  to  remain  inactive  during  this  period,  we  fail  to 
tiace  tlie  pracliail  ability  and  fertile  genius  which  so  often 
giiidcHi  the  iiperations  of  the  French  Governor.  The  in- 
arlivily  is  the  more  inexplicable  aa  Dupleix  well  knew 
tliat  Commodore  Peyton's  squadron  in  the  Iloc^hly  was 
waiting  only  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  then  daily 
txpeeUnl,  to  re-assert  the  ]»redomiiiance  of  the  English 
p(iW(.T  in  tlie  liay  of  Bengal.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
lliis  very  knowledge  may  have  contributed  to  his  inaction. 
We  have  seen  how  in  his  correspondence  with  La  Bour- 
(lonnais,  lie  clung  to  the  idea  of  keeping  a  reserve  of 
rrcTicli  ships  within  call  of  Pondichery.  Dordelin's  squad- 
iiiu  wa.s  iiU  tliat  remainetl  to  him,aud  it  can  be  conceived 
that  lie  Iiesitated  to  engage  those  four  ships,  under  a 
(■'.nniianiler;*o  wanting  in  energj'and  steadfastness,  against 
llii-  Iciltcries  of  Fort  St.  David,  knowing,  as  he  did,  tliat 
lln-  nnrlherly  breezes  which  at  that  season  blew  down  the 
bay  niiglit  at  any  moment  bring  upon  tliem  the  squadmn 
<if  IVytun,  reinforced  by  fresh  sliips  from  England.  It  is 
jinibable,  likewise,  diat  the  same  consideration  urged  him, 
a<  s<K>n  as  his  nt^otiations  with  the  Nawab  had  been 
I'lunght  to  a  successful  close,  to  despatch  that  squadron  to 
tlie  safe  ami  neutnd  anchorage  of  Goa.  This  he  did  on 
K.brnary  19. 

Iliit  whatever  were  his  motives,  whether  he  was  in- 
llui-iHid  by  tlie  considerations  we  have  recorded,  or  by 
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ciiAP.  others  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,*  it  is  certain  that, 
he  lost  a  golden  opportunity,  lie  too  was  fated  soon  to 
experience  the  truth  that  such  opportunities,  once  grante<l, 
are  seldom  vouchsafed  a  second  time ;  that,  when  offereil. 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  seized  with  a  promptitude  and 
used  with  a  determination  before  which  all  other  consider- 
ations should  be  made  to  give  way. 

lie  did  not,  however,  at  all  resign  the  great  object  of 
all  his  political  mancEuvrcs.  On  the  contniiy,"  he  was 
more  tlian  ever  bent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
Foit  St.  David.  No  sooner  then  had  the  acconiniodalion 
with  the  Nawab  been  completed,  and  the  Mogul  troops 
withdrawn,  than  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  pLiccil 
before  it  the  situation  in  which  he  was,  the  dailj^  expected 
approach  of  an  English  squadron,  and  the  expediency  of 
attempting  once  more  the  capture  of  Fort  St.  David.  He 
urged  at  the  same  time  the  fitness  of  Paradis  for  the  com- 
mand, and  pressed  upon  the  assembled  officers  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  all  considerations  of  self-interest  in  the 
presence  of  a  crisis,  calling  so  much  for  self-deuial  and 
earni^st  co-operation  for  a  great  end,  as  that  wliicli  then 
existed.  This  ap[)eal  to  tlieir  j)atriotism  was  at  once 
lunirtily  responded  to,  and  tlie  French  officers  consented  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  Paradis  as  their  general. 

Pielore,  however,  all  th(»se  preliminaries  had  been  carrieil 
out,  the  L^arrison  of  Fort  St.  David  had  received  a  small 
r<'iiiforcement  of  twenty  men,  and  a  considemble  suppiv 
of  money.  An  I'liiglish  ship  decoyed  into  tlie  Madnis 
road^  at  the  end  of  November  I)V  the  si«:ht  of  the  KnL;li>]i 
colniirs  llvin'^  over  tlic  Fort,  and  then  suddenlv  attarkiMh 
liad  managed  neverthrlessf  to  escape  and  to  make  it8  wav 

•  In  ]\U  iiwiiH^ir,  Diiplt'ix  «1'M-^  not  tlio   siipi-riority   at    s^a    wa'«    iiUmt 

ulliult'  ti>  tli'>  ])<i.<-il>ilily  of  Uf'.wj  his  to  pji-ss   aliiinst   iuiiiitM!iiiti*ly   Vt   tlif 

shiM-*    for   ill"    ptir}»  i.^i'   of  atiackiuLr  I'lij/Ii"*!!,  In*  miild  not  iM'ttiT  I'liiplnv 

('ii«l<l:ilnr.«   nml   Furt  St.    l>.j\i;|,   al-  his  tiin*' tliaii  to  I'lulfinour  to  «ii*TiU*ii 

thniijh  ('iiii«!;il>>ri'.  at  ha»t,  was  o|>«>n  llir    iiiitivi*  powcN  tVoiii   thi^ir   alii- 

t'^wjr-l'  ih''  .-••a.      Ih'  M  fiii'i  til  ha\»'  un«  i*. 

h  111  i:ii}M»>- il  Ii\    ih''  il  a  lls.it.ji'  t  OthiT  ship"*  \v»to  not  so  fortu* 
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to  Trincomalee.      There  the  captain  received  infonnation     chap. 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  - — A— ^ 
thinking  he  might  be  able  to  serve  his  countrj-men,  he     ^^'*^* 
gallantly  resolved  to  bear  up  for  Fort  St.  David,     lie 
succeeded  in  this,  in  spite  of  the  four  ships  of  war  under 
the  unenterprising  Dordelin,  and  conveyed  to  the  English 
garrison  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  men  and  £00,000  in 
silver.     This  was  the  more  acceptable,  as,  shortly  before^ 
another  English  ship,  carrying  soldiers  and  bullion,  and 
ron>igned  to  Madras,  had  touched  at  Fort  St.  David,  where 
deeming  the  state  of  the  garrison  irretrievable,  her  captain 
had  refused  to  land  either  soldiers  or  money,  but  had  pro- 
Ci»ede<l  in  all  haste  to  Bengal. 

Tlie  small  reinforcement  we  have  referreil  to  reachcnl 
Fort  St.  David  on  March  2.  On  the  13th,  Taradis  put 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  marching  along  the  coast,  t(X)k 
u|)  a  position  the  same  day  on  the  north  of  the  Funar, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  Funar, 
though  in  some  parts  fordable,  was  in  others  of  a  sufficient 
(lf[»th  to  make  crossing  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  a  difficult 
o|>enition.  Knowing  this,  the  English  garrison  wisely  re- 
so!v«*(!  not  to  wait  for  the  French  within  the  walls  of  the 
ftn't,  but  to  op|H)se  the  passage  of  the  river.  They  accord- 
ingly moved  out,t<N)k  up  a  position  on  tlie  siuithern  Ixank 
of  tli4*  Funar,  and  connntiiced  u  brisk  cannoiuide  on  the 
French  with  three  field-piet'cs  they  luid  brouglit  witli 
thtin.  Fanidis,  for  the  time,  contented  himself  with  re- 
plying, but  in  the  evc»ning  he  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his 
ioreu  higher  up  the  river,  and  crossed  it  without  oppo.-i- 
tinu, — the  English  volunteei's,  who  had  been  scut  to  observe 
him,  retiring  on  tlie  loss  of  two  of  their  number,  and 
retreating  with  the  main  body  witliin  the  Fort  Fanulis 
immediately  tcK)k  passc»ssion  of  the  walled  garden  from 
which  De  Bury  in  the  former  cxjKiIition  had  lied  so  pre- 

int*'.      (>iii*    (••<|M*cially,    ba\iii^    <>n    thi»  rtMKbti'ai]   in  tbi>  Muie  nmnner 
liianl    itUI/MK)   in    bunion,    iNPiilfii    and  ibere  UiiinltHl. — Ont#r. 
^tMp■•(  tif  all  enirt*,  wa»  eDtrip|MHi  into 
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CHAP,     cipately,  and  made  his  preparations  for  the  attack  on  the 
Fort  on  the  following  day. 

Then  was  seen,  with  a  clearness  incapable  of  being  mis- 
understood, the  terrible,  the  fatal  effect  of  throwing  away 
an  opportunity.  From  December  10  to  February  13, 
the  French  army  had  been  idle  at  Ariancopan.  Dor- 
delin's  squadron  had  arrived  on  January  20,  and  within 
ten  days  of  its  arrival,  tlie  Nawab  had  signified  his  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  his  support  from  the  English. 
Had  Paradis  been  allowed  to  march  even  a  month  earlier, 
on  February  13  instead  of  on  March  13,  he  must  have 
been  able  within  those  twenty-eight  days  to  force  his 
way  into  Fort  St.  David.  Even  one  week  earlier,  and 
his  chances  w^ould  have  been  considerable.  Whilst  Dor- 
delin's  squadron  might  have  attacked  the  open  face  of 
Cuddalore  with  a  certainty  of  mastering  it,  he  might  have 
moved,  with  an  equal  confidence  of  victory,  upon  Fort  St. 
David.  That  it  would  have  fallen  may  be  considered 
certain  when  w^e  recollect  how  quickly  it  siu'rendered,  after 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  some  years 
later,  to  the  attack  of  Lally.  Had  that  been  accomplished, 
the  fleets  of  England  w^ould  have  found  no  resting-place 
for  the  soldiers  they  carried  with  them  on  the  soil  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  ineradicable  foundation  of  a  French 
Empire  might  have  been  laid. 

Ikit  it  was  not  to  be.  The  inaction  of  one  month,  un- 
explained, and  to  our  minds  inexplicable,  threw  away  that 
great  chance,  lost  that  splendid  opportunity.  In  this  one 
instance,  Dupleix  acted  as  though  he  believed  he  could 
count  for  ever  on  the  favours  of  fortune.  The  fickle  god- 
dess showed  him  in  return  that  she  will  never  continue  to 
help  those  who  decline  to  help  themselves.  She  aids  the 
daring  and  skilful  warrior,  but  she  leaves  him  the  exercise 
of  his  free  will.  Should  he  evince  carelessness,  indecision, 
or  blindness,  she  leaves  him  then,  and  rightly  leaves  him, 
to  llie  conscHjuences  of  his  own  acts. 

On  Marcli  14,  Taradis  was  in  the  position,  in  which, 
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had  Dupleix  willed  it,    he   might  have   been  early  in     chap. 
February.     In  February  he  would  have  had  the  English  - — -,1 — - 
ganison,    then    having    received   no   reinforcement  and      ^'^^^* 
destitute  of  suppliers,  to  deal  with.     But,  on  the  morning 
of  March  14,  as,  before  making  his  advance  against  the 
Fort,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea,  the  sight  of  several 
vessels,  evidently  vessels  of  war,  sailing  from  the  north,  met 
his  anxious  gaze.     Who  could  these  strangers  be?     Not 
Dc^rdelin  and  his  ships,  for  Dordelin,  he  knew,  was  well  on 
his  way  to  Goa.    They  could  scarcely  even  be  French,  for 
the  French  had  but  one  vessel  in  the  Madras  roads.  Who 
could  they  be,  he  felt,  but  the  reinforced  squadron  of 
IVyton  ?    Ilis  uncertainty,  if  he  felt  any,  did  not  last  long. 
The  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  soon  told  him  that  the 
third  expedition  against  Fort  St.  David  had  failed. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  long  expected,  long  dreaded  squad- 
ron, reinforced  by  two  ships,  one  of  sixty,  one  of  forty 
gvnis,  and,  what  was  of  equal  consequence,  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  a  new  commander.  This  officer.  Admiral 
(Irillin,  learning  at  Calcutta  the  danger  which  threatened 
Fort  St.  David,  had  sailed  without  delay  to  its  succour, 
and  thus  arrived  in  time  to  save  it  and  the  English  gar- 
rison from  the  fate  by  which  both  were  threatened.  lie 
brouirht  with  him  as  a  j)ermanent  reinforcement  a  hun- 
dred Europeans  from  Bengal,  but  the  sailors  on  board 
tlie  squadron  were  capable  of  affording  still  more  nume- 
rous aid. 

Under  such  circumstances  but  one  course  remained  to 
Paradis.  The  arrival  of  this  fleet  endangered  the  Siifety  of 
Fondieher)\  Ilis  Uttle  army  constituted  the  main  strength 
of  that  place,  as  well  for  defence  as  for  attack.  Thither, 
accordingly,  he  must  return.  lie  made  uj)  his  mind  at 
onc<\  and  before  the  English  had  recovered  from  tlie 
reaction  of  joy  which  the  arrival  of  their  ships  produced 
amongst  them,  he  ha<l  re-crossed  the  Punar,  and  was  well 
on  his  way  to  Ariancopan.  There  he  arrived  the  same 
evening.    A  few  days  after,  on  the  appeanuice  of  Admiral 
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CHAP.     GrifTin's  fleet  before  Pondicher}%  he  was  recalled  within 
* — ^ —   the  town. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Dupleix  to  be  cut  ofi*  from  tlic 
sea,  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  Xot  only 
was  a  powerful  English  fleet  in  the  Pondichery  roadstead, 
but  ships  from  England,  from  Bombay,  Tellicheiy,  and 
other  places,  continued  to  bring  reinforcements  to  tlie 
gaiTison  of  Fort  St  David,  The  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  natives  of  which  it  was  composed  in  Januarj', 
had  increased  in  July  to  2,000,  including  upwards  of  GOO 
Europeans  borrowed  from  the  fleet  The  friendship  of 
the  Nawab,  he  knew,  would  always  go  with  the  stronger 
power.  Madras  had  but  a  small  garrison,  and  any  move- 
ment of  the  Nawab's  troops  would  cut  off*  the  only  |)os- 
sible  communication, — that  by  land, — with  Pondichery, 
whilst  that  city  itself  lay  exposed  to  the  bombardment,  as 
well  as  to  the  blockade,  of  a  powerful  squadron.  Yet 
Dupleix  was  born  to  shine  in  adversity.  Never  did  liis 
great  qualities  appear  so  great  as  when  he  was  sunounded 
by  dangers.  Though  cut  off*  from  all  communication 
with  the  sea,  he  yet  managed  to  send  instructions  to 
Dordelin  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  should  l>e 
over,  to  the  islands,  to  join  his  squadron  to  any  French 
8hij)s  that  should  be  there,  and  to  represent  to  tlie  (to- 
vernor  the  necessity  under  which  he  was  of  speedy  and 
elFicient  aid.  He  held  himself,  meanwhile,  ready  not  only 
to  defend  Pondichery  against  all  attacks,  but  even,  should 
occasion  offer,  to  ret^iliate  on  the  enemv. 

The  possession  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  BourlK)n, 
midway  between  the  mother-countiy  and  India,  gave  the 
FiHMich  a  very  great  advantage  over  their  English  rivals 
in  this  early  stage  of  the  battle  for  empire.  These  islands 
formed,  in  fact,  the  base  of  the  operations,  naval  and  niili- 
tiry,  which  tlic  French  undertook  in  India.  Secure,  as 
they  were  believed  to  be,  against  hostile  attacks, a  French 
sciuadron  could  wait  its  opportunity  in  the  commodious 
harbour  of  Port  Louis,  could  re-tit,  and  re-victual;  and 
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could  reckon,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  chances  of  meet-  chap. 
ing  or  avoiding  a  hostile  fleet.  Here  single  ships  could 
be  declined,  as  they  had  been  m  the  time  of  La  Bourdon- 
nais,  initil  a  sufficient  number  should  be  collected ;  and 
even  should  that  number  prove  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose required,  that  man,  full  of  energy  and  resources,  had 
proved  the  possibility  of  providing  ships  fix)m  materials 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  islands  themselves.  The 
lMi<zlish  possessed  no  such  position.  It  was  only  when 
allied,  as  thev  were  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are 
writing,  with  the  Republic  of  Holland,  that  they  were 
i\\)]v  to  make  use  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even 
to  augment  their  annament  from  its  resources.  This  un- 
c'ltuiu  and  temiK)rary  advantage,  however,  liable  at 
times  to  be  rendered  uugator}%  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  ])ermanent  benefit  resulting  to  the  inhabitants 
nt'  rondiclieryfrom  the  possession  of  a  solid  point  iFappui 
ill  tlie  Indian  Ocean. 

It  wius  to  derive  from  these  islands  the  advanta<ies  thev 
v.<] e  >o  well  capable  of  affonling,  that  Dupleix  despatched 
ntudclin  on  liis  mission.  His  arrival  at  the  islands  in 
lK*eeml)er  1747  was  opportune.  He  found  the  Gover- 
nor of  Hourbon,  M.  Bouvet,  well  incHned  to  respond  to 
thr  rail,  and  |)ossessing  or  expecting  the  me^nis  wliieh 
would  enable  him  to  do  s<^  with  eflect.  In  fact,  one  >hip 
of  fifty  ;jruns.  and  another  of  forty,  had  arrived  some  short 
t'lim.'  since  from  France,  conveying  reinforcemr-nts  and 
in  a-ure  for  Pondicherj',  and  were  then  shortly  expected 
oil  their  return  from  a  cniise  in  search  of  prizes  on  which 
thiy  had  lK»en  despat^*he<l  to  the  Malabar  coast.  Two 
-malUr  vessels  were  in  Port  Lrjuis,  readv  to  sail. 

Accidental  causes  deferred  the  dejiarture  of  this  -/^ju.'fl- 
rMi,  now  consisting,  by  the  union  of  the  cruiMn^  vr--»!s, 
(»{  seven  large  shi|)S*  and  two  small  ones,  from  the  i-land- 

•  lb.  r»-  wtj»  (in**  of  74  gUDA,  <  ne  of  60,  two  of  uO,  two  of  40,  ui>\  on*-  of 

1*1'.  J^UIlft, 
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CHAP,  till  the  beginning  of  May.  M.  Bouvet  then  set  sail,  and 
liaving  a  fair  wind,  arrived  off  Karical  about  the  middle 
of  June.  There  he  learned  the  superiority  in  numbers 
of  the  Enghsh  squadron,*  and  he  resolved,  instead  of 
hazarding  an  engagement,  the  residt  of  which  might 
jeopardise  and  even  ruin  French  interests  in  India,  to 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  delude  the  Emxhsh  Admiral  with  the 
expectation  of  a  contest,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  run  on  to  Madras.  He  carried 
out  his  plan  with  exceeding  skill.  Arriving  off  Fort  St. 
David  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  and  descrying  and 
being  descried  by  the  Enghsh  squadron,  with  which,  he 
being  to  windward,  it  was  optional  to  him  to  engage,  he 
altered  his  course  to  the  south-west,  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  wait  for  the  morning  to  attack.  The  English 
Admiral  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  either  this 
or  a  desire  to  gain  Tondichery  was  his  intention,  that  he 
took  no  more  advantage  of  the  land  wind  which  blew  from 
off  tlie  coast  in  the  evening,  than  to  maintain  out  at  sea 
the  latitude  of  Fort  St.  David.  But  night  had  no  sooner 
fallen  than  the  French  Admiral  again  altered  his  course, 
and  stood  up  for  Madras.  Having  reached  it  the  foUowinjr 
morning,  he  waited  only  to  land  300  soldiers,  including 
several  that  were  invalids,  and  200,000/.  in  silver ;  this  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  he  luustened  back  to  the  Isle  of  Franco, 
having  completely  deceived  the  English  Admiral,  and 
accomplished  at  least  one  great  part  of  his  purjmse. 

lUit  the  indirect  effects  of  tliis  expedition  were  greater 
even  tlian  those  which  were  api)arent.  Ignorant  of  tlie 
course  taken  by  the  Fren(^h  fleet.  Admiral  Griffm  left  his 
])osition  off  Fort  St.  David  to  go  in  search  of  it.  This 
intdhgence  had  no  sooner  readied  Dupleix,  than  he 
determined  to  j)rorit  by  it,  and  by  a  bold  effort  to  sur- 
])rise  Cuddalore.  To  this  end  he  despatched  on  the  27th 
June  a  force  of  1,800  men,  of  whom  800  were  Euro- 

•  Tliis  consisted  of  three  ships  of  GO  ^'uu.s  thrt'c  of  W),  three  of  40,  and 
rue  of  '20  ^uns. 
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l)caiis,  to  make  such  a  detour  as  would  bring  them  with-     chap. 

out  being  observed  into  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  upon ^ — ' 

which  tliey  were  to  fall  in  the  darkness  of  midnight.  But 
iMajor  Lawrence,  who  had  arrived  six  months  before  from 
England  to  command  the  English  forces  in  India,  was  too 
well  ser\'ed  by  his  subordinates.  He  was  informed  not 
only  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  but  of  their  inten- 
tions. He  made  no  secret  of  the  knowledge.  Indeed, 
\\{y  ojK^nly  used  it  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  enemy. 
1  li»  ostentatiously  removed  the  garrison  and  the  guns  from 
C'mldalore,  and  gave  out  that  he  intended  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  defence  of  Fort  St.  David.  No  sooner,  how- 
c'ver,  had  night  fallen  than  he  threw  a  strong  garrison 
into  tlu»  place,  and  m<nnited  all  the  guns  he  could  spare 
iil)()n  the  ramparts.  The  French,  completely  deceived  by 
his  movements  during  the  day,  made  sure  of  their  con- 
<|iu'-t,  and  neglected  every  precaution.  At  midnight  they 
iKlvanced  carelessly  towards  the  ])lace,  believing  they 
Would  meet  with  only  a  nominal  resistance.  But  thoy 
li:il  seareely  i)laiite(l  their  scaling  laddei's  than  they  were 
li-rcived  with  such  a  fire  of  grape.shot  and  small  arms  as 
.^riit  (li*>truetion  and  disorder  into  their  ranks.  Utterly 
eoiiiounded  and  panic-stricken,  they  retreated  in  the 
utiiKxt  confusion,  scarcely  stopping  for  a  halt,  till,  bafileil 
;iii<l  humiliatol,  tliev  rea<»hed  Bondicherv.* 

Thus  for  the  fourth  time  wiis  Dupleix  forced  to  re- 
iiounre  liis  designs  upon  the  last  refuge  of  the  English. 
The  fault  on  this  (K*ca>ion  wjis  cert^iinly  not  his  own. 
An  ex[)erieneed  and  resolute  general  at  the  head  of  such 
a  fon-e  as  that  of  which  the  French  detachment  was  ccmi- 
P<»-(m1,  would  have  made  Major  Ljiwrence  bitterly  regret 
\\\<  j]nes!^i\  Had  the  French  advanctnl  against  Cuddalore, 
;i-  ><M»n  a*^  thi»v  observed  its  walls  dismantled  and  its  «rju- 
11- »n  retreating,  the  chances  in  their  favour  would  luive 

« 

Ik  .  n  very  great.     Major  T^iwrence,  and  not  the  French, 

•  Wi-  hnve  Ut-n  uimMo  t«>  nxN  r-     iniui«l«Ki   Uic   P'rvndi  troo|))!i  on   tliLs 
t:iiii  the  nauK-  t»f  the  pIViciT  who  com-     occaifiuii. 
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CH.AP.  would  then  have  been  surprised  ;  the  tables  would  have 
' — ^ — '  been  turned  on  the  author  of  the  stratagem.  But  to  do 
^^^^'  this  requu*ed  a  head  to  devise,  a  resolution  to  execute 
promptly  and  at  the  moment.  These  were  wanting  in 
the  leader  of  the  French  force.  A  foolish  confidence 
reigned  where  energy  and  watchfulness  ought  to  have 
held  sway,  and  the  movement  which  might  have  been 
made  fatal  to  the  English  was,  without  thought,  without 
examination,  tacitly  and  complacently  permitted  by  the 
French  leader  to  become  the  means  of  inflicting  upon 
his  army  a  terrible  defeat — upon  the  French  colony  a 
danger  that  appeared  to  forebode  almost  inevitable  de- 
struction. 

For,  in  orderitig  this  last  attack,  Dupleix  had  a  far  dif- 
ferent purpose  than  that  by  which  he  was  prompted  in 
sanctioning  those  that  preceded  it.  Then  he  was  fighting 
for  empire — he  was  struggling  to  expel  the  English  from 
tlie  coast,  lint  since  the  last  attack  for  that  object,  made 
on  ^larch  14  of  the  previous  year,  had  been  foileil  by 
tlic  arrival  of  the  English  ileet,  the  aspect  of  aflairs  had 
changed.  It  was  not  only  that  Admiral  Griffin  still  re- 
mained on  the  coast,  preventing  French  traffic,  obstructing 
all  comnnuiication  with  France  ;  it  was  not  alone  that  M. 
l^ouvet  had  appeared  off  Madras  only  to  land  a  few  sol- 
diers and  to  return  to  tlie  islands  ;  but  since  that  attiick, 
intelHgonce  had  reached  Dupleix  that  the  English  had 
fitted  out  a  most  formidable  fleet  and  armv,  larger  than 
any  tliat  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the 
express  obji^et  of  laying  siege  to  PondicheiT,  and  of  re- 
torting upon  that  city  the  disiistcT  whicli  had  befallen 
Madras.  I[(^  knew,  from  lettei^s  received  from  the  French 
^linistry,  that  that  fleet  and  army  liad  left  England  during 
the  preceding  November,  and  might  be  exj)ected  to  npjR^ar 
at  any  moment  in  the  IJay  of  Hengal.  It  was,  then,  in  an 
entirely  defensive  point  of  view  that  he  had  designed  his 
fourth  attack  u|)on  Cuddalore.  iSeeuring  that  i)lace,  and 
by  ils  means  Fort  St.  David,  during  the  absence  of  Aduii- 
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ral  Grifnii,  lie  would  have  deprived  the  English  force  of    chap. 
any  base  of  operatious  on  the  shore,  and  would  have  com-   ..    .'  ,^ 
pclled  them  to  attempt, in  the  face  of  an  enemy, a  landing     ^^^^• 
upon  a  coast  which  presented  natural  difficulties  of  a  most 
formidable  character.     The  carelessness  of  his  officers  de- 
loated,  however,  this  well-considered  project. 

Forced  then,  once  again,  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, to  resign  himself  to  defence,  he  began,  with  cha- 
ractt'ristic  energy,  to  strengthen  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
fore the  eneniy  should  appear,  the  places  which  he  yet 
lu'ld.  Of  these,  next  to  Pondicheiy,  the  principal  was 
Arian(Mi{)an,  a  small  post  two  miles  from  rondicher)% 
and  about  a  nule  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  To  this 
l)laci»  Paradis  was  sent,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  engineer, 
wiili  instructions  to  make  it  as  capable  as  possible  of 
(I'iV'nco.  He  executed  his  instructions  in  a  most  efl'ective 
niiinncr.  The  Ibrt  itself  was  a  triangle,  witli  but  few 
(KftMucs  exU^'rior  or  interior.  Paradis  set  to  work  to  con- 
^uiKt  three  cavaliers  within  the  body  of  the  place,  a  deep 
(iitcli,  and  a  covereil  way.  The  care  of  the  works  thus 
f.  »rtilicd  was  consigned  to  a  young  aiptain,  named  I^w,  a 
n(j)lR*w  of  the  famous  S-otch  financier,  whose  influence 
<»n  the  aflairs  of  the  French  India  Company  has  been 
before  referred  to. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  noble  manner  in  which 
l>ii|)leix,  in  till?  early  days  of  his  administration,  had  de- 
voietl  himself  to  the  com{)letion  of  the  defences  of  Pondi- 
( lirry.*  ihe  fortifications  facing  the  sea,  on  which  he 
]i:i<l  lal>our(»d  with  so  much  ejirnestness,  consistcnl  of  two 
(lcnii-ba>tions,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  face.  On  the 
ihrei'  oilier  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  a  wall  and  a 
janijKUt  llankeil  by  eleven  bastions.  The  entire  works 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch   and  an  imperfect  glacis.f 

•  ChnjitHr  III.  frimi  the  journid  of  au  EnfrliHh  officer 

+  Thf  K»^*ouiit  of  the  fortificfttionw  j»r«»jM*nt  at  the  eiejre,  rfprintinl  in  the 

ff  l*.»i»iii<h#Ty.  Aixl  of  the  Mi*jff  p*iie-  Asiatic  AhhuuI  litijinttr  for  lH(h?,  and 

rail),  *.»  fnr  it-*  r»'lut#'«  to  th»*  t»|>«Tn-  which  Mr.  Oruie  haa  copied  aliuiMt 

ti  liA  uf  the  ir>ii^li>hy  hai»  been  tiikcn  verbatim. 
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CH.VP.  The  side  opposite  to  the  sea,  facing  the  interior,  was  also 
— ,: — .  defended  by  several  low  batteries,  capable  of  mounting 
1748.  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  command- 
ing the  approaches  from  that  side.  Besides  these  artificial 
defences  was  a  formidable  natural  protection,  consisting 
of  a  hedge  of  prickly  pear,  which,  beginning  on  the  north 
side  at  the  sea,  a  mile  from  the  town,  continued  a  semi- 
circle all  round  it,  until  it  joined  the  river  Aiiancopan, 
close  to  the  fort  of  the  same  name  ;  from  that  point  the 
river  continued  the  line  of  defence  to  the  sea.  Within 
this  enclosure  were  cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees  so  thickly 
studded  as  to  render  the  ground  very  difficult  for  the  ad- 
vance of  an  enemy.  Of  these  fortifications,  Paradis,  after 
the  completion  of  the  defences  of  Ariancopan,  was  consti- 
tuted chief  engineer,  and  charged  with  the  defence. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack 
upon  the  French  at  St.  Thome  by  the  Dutch,  in  1674, 
that  enterprise  owed  its  success  principally  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  Dutch  admiral  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of 
Golconda  to  operate  by  a  land  attack  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  that  similarly,  during  the  siege  of  Pondichery  in  1693, 
tlie  Dutch  had  enlisted  in  their  service  a  large  body  (»f 
native  troops.  Duplcix  was  now  warned  by  the  French 
Minister  that  these  tactics  would  again  be  pursued,  that 
ininionse  efforts  would  be  made  to  gain  over  the  native 
princes  to  English  interests,  and  that  the  English  com- 
mandant was  well  provided  with  presents  for  that  especial 
purpose. 

Leaving,  for  a  moment,  the  French  Governor  devoting 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  territories  which  he  held  for 
his  Sovereign,  and  endeavouring,  by  all  the  means  in  liis 
power,  to  counteract  beforehand  the  elfects  which  the 
presents  of  the  Englisli  were,  he  well  knew,  only  too 
likely  to  produre  on  the  mind  of  Anwaroodeen,  we  mu>t 
turn  to  the  ])roceedings  of  that  fleet,  the  departure  of 
which  from  England  had  caused  so  much  perturbation 
and  excitement  in  the  French  settlement.     It  was  true. 
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indeed,  that  the  English  East  India  Company,  indignant  chap. 
at  the  loss  of  Madras,  had  determined  to  spare  no  efforts 
for  its  recovery,  and  that  the  English  Ministry,  sharing 
the  sentiments  prevalent  at  the  Lidia  Board,  had  promised 
lo  aid  it  with  a  fleet  and  army.  Of  these,  when  all  the 
other  arrangements  for  their  departure  had  been  de- 
termined, the  double  command  was  bestowed  upon 
liear-Admiral  the  lion.  E.  Boscawen,  this  constituting 
tlie  second  and  final  occasion,  subsequently  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  loss,  in  which  two  such  commands  were  united. 

Admiral  Boscawen  was  a  man  of  birth  and  character. 
A  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  Marlborough,  he  had 
entered  the  na\'y  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and,  passing 
with  credit  through  all  the  subordinate  grades,  had  founcl 
himself,  when  only  twenty -six  years  old,  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war.  Two  years  later,  the  ship  which  he  commanded 
formed  a  part  of  that  fleet  at  the  head  of  which  Admiral 
Wriion  took  Porto  Hello  and  failed  at  Carthagena.  In 
tlir^e  expediticms,  only  partially  successful  as  they  were, 
(  ni)tain  Hoscawen  lost  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
liimself,  and  he  soon  ac(|uired  a  reputation  for  skill  and 
<nti'ri)rise  such  as,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  marked 
him  out  for  future  command. 

This  was  not  long  in  coming  to  him.  ^Vllen  it  was 
decided  in  England  to  make  a  great  effort  to  deliver  a 
( oiiiiter-stroke  for  the  capture  of  Madras,  lioscawen,  then 
(nily  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  was  selected  to  command  the 
expiHliiion.  Tlie  instructions  he  received  were  to  endea- 
vour to  dt»prive  the  French  of  the  base  of  their  operations 
aL^aiiist  India,  by  the  capture  of  the  Isles  of  Fnuice  and 
IJotirbi)!!,  and,  succee<ling  or  not  in  that,  to  deliver  his 
main  blow  against  Pondicher)'  itself. 

( >!i  this  exjKHlition,  with  eight  ships  of  war,*  and  a 
convoy  i>f  eleven  ships,  having  cm  board  1,400  regular 

•  Th«'  tl»»ot  wan  compn«n<l  t»f  on<^    fiT^m.^  a  boinh-ketrh,  ^ith  her  t4)nder, 
-liip  .'!*  71  ^^lln^oln•  of  (>4,  tw<»  of  f  1*1.     and  a  bui«piiul  *Lij>. — Orme, 
two  lit'  'V^  ouo  of  IH),  a  «Kk>p  i»f  14 
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CH.vp.  troops,  Boscaweu  left  England  on  November  15,  1747. 
The  greater  number  of  these  reached  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  on  April  9  of  the  following  year.  The  remainder 
arrived  sixteen  days  later,  but  it  was  not  till  May  19  that 
the  Admiral  left  Table  Bay  for  the  islands.  He  had 
received  here,  however,  a  considerable  accession  of  force 
in  six  ships  and  400  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Dutcli  Ea^t 
India  Company.  The  united  force,  with  the  exception  of 
three  vessels,  sighted  the  French  islands  on  the  morning 
of  July  4. 

Had  the  Isle  of  France  been  in  the  same  position  with 
respect  to  its  defences  in  which  it  was  in  1735,  the  Englij^h 
Admiral  would  have  found  httle  difficulty  in  gaininir 
possession  of  it.  But  by  the  efforts  of  La  Bourdonnai^^, 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  administration,  fortifications 
had  been  erected  all  along  the  coast,  such  as  rendered 
an  attack  upon  it,  especially  at  a  season  of  the  yejir 
when  the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  land,  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  Thus,  although  the  garrison  was 
small,  consisting  of  only  500  regular  troops  and  1,000 
sailors  lent  from  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the 
defences  had  been  so  skilfully  thrown  up,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  such  a  firm  resolution  to  defend  them  with 
pertinacity,  that  the  Admiral,  after  three  days  spent  in 
examination  of  the  coast,  and  in  futile  efforts  to  obtain 
some  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  felt 
constrained  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the 
expediency  of  an  attack.  At  this  council  it  was  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Admiral,  to  avoid  an  encounter 
which  miglit  perhaps  disable  the  fleet  from  attemi)ting  it,'^ 
greater  undertaking,  and  to  push  on  with  all  s{)eeil  to 
Pondichery.  They  set  sail  for  Fort  St.  David  according! v 
on  the  following  day,  and,  parting  company  with  tlie 
Dutch  ships,  arrived  tliere  on  August  11,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Admiral  Griffm's  squadron. 

This  union  constituted  a  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English   Connnander  the  most  powerful  that  had   ever 
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nrrived  in  the  Indian  seas — far  more  so  than  that  with  ciiap. 
which  the  Dutch  liad  conquered  Pondichery  in  1693,  and 
infiiiitoly  more  effective  than  that  which  La  Bourdoimais 
had  led  to  the  capture  of  Madras.  In  this  case,  moreover, 
I  lie  Enghsh  Admiral  was  at  ease  regarding  his  communi- 
cations. There  was  no  hostile  fleet  threatening  to  inter- 
fere with  his  i)lans,  or  to  contest  with  him  the  supremacy 
at  ^ea.  lie  was  in  possession  of  such  strength **  that  he 
was  able  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  fears  of  naval  attack, 
II I  id  to  flatter  himself  with  a  certainty  of  the  conquest  of 
roiulicheiy.  To  attempt  this  last  he  landed  an  army 
which,  by  its  junction  with  the  troops  already  at  Fort 
St.  David,  and  with  120  Dutch  sent  from  Negapatam, 
jimouuted  to  G,000  men,  of  whom  3,720  were  Europeans. 
( )(  this  ft)rce  he  deUiched  700  Euroj)eans,  on  the  morning 
of  Au^iust  10,  to  atUick  Ariancopan.  We  have  noticed 
llic  prei)amti()iis  wliich  Dupleix  had  made  at  this  place — 
the  outwork  of  Pondicheiy — to  resist  tlie  enemy.  So 
Will,  indeed,  had  his  i)lans  been  carried  out,  tliat  the 
lliij:H>h  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  additioiLs 
that  had  l>een  just  made  to  its  strength,  and,  like  the 
1*  riMich  at  Cuddalore,  they  marched  to  its  attack  with  a 
i'ari'lcss  ronfidence,  that  seemed  to  betoken  a  certainty  on 
thiir  part  of  easy  victor)'.  Law,  who  conunanded  the 
Ijarri-on,  allowed  them  to  aj)proach  within  forty  yards  of 
the  Works  without  firing  a  shot.  Then,  however,  he 
opened  u|M>n  them  with  gnipeshot  and  musketiy,  making 
LMiat  liavoc  in  their  ranks.  The  English,  completely  sur- 
pri>ed,  without  scaling  laddei*s,  unable  to  advance  and 
unwilling  to  retreat,  for  a  short  time  kept  their  ground. 
r»ut  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy  continued  they  bec^ime  sen- 
.**il)le  of  the  folly  of  a  further  continuance  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. They  accordingly  moved  off,  but  not  until  they  had 
Im  loO  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded.     This  suc- 

•  I  lift  lltH't  aftpF  the  junction  with    tV)  fihipii,  of  which  13  were  ships  of 
Xh*'    H««'t    of  .Xdiiiiml   (trifrin,    who     the  line. — Ornie. 
hiiiLHilf  lea  fur  England,  conskitod  of 
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CHAP,  cess  greatly  inspirited  the  French  garrison,  and  restored 
to  its  soldiers  the  confidence  wliich  their  several  repulses 
at  Cuddalore  had  taken  from  them.  They  had  reason 
now  to  hope  that  a  persistent  defence  at  Ariancopan 
would  contribute  to  save  Pondichery.  Impressed  with 
this  view,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  throw  up  a  battery 
of  heavy  guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  river,  to 
the  north  of  the  fort,  by  means  of  which  an  advancing 
enemy  would  be  taken  in  flank  and  enfiladed.  Upon  this 
the  English,  after  one  or  two  failures,  erected  a  battery 
covered  by  an  intrenchment,  to  reply  to  and  silence  tlie 
enemy's  fire,  and  manned  it  partly  by  sailors  from  the 
licet.  Law,  however,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  their  recent  success  had  excited  amongst 
his  garrison,  and  moved  out  of  the  fort  with  60  cavalry 
and  about  150  infantry,  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  the 
ramparts.  Charging  them  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he 
threw,  first  the  sailors,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
regular  troops,  into  disorder,  drove  them  from  the  in- 
trenchment, and  took  some  prisoners,  conspicuous  amongst 
whom  was  Major  Lawrence,  whose  defence  of  Fort  St. 
David  and  Cuddalore  had  given  him  a  reputation  which 
he  was  soon  to  raise  to  a  far  gi'eater  height. 

Up  to  this  point  the  French  had  great  reason  to  con- 
gi^atulate  themselves  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
their  defensive  operations.  They  began  even  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  keeping  Ariancopan  secure  from  the  enemy. 
But,  at  this  crisis,  one  of  those  accidents  from  which  no 
army  is  absolutely  secure  occurred  to  dash  their  hopes. 
A  large  store  of  gunpowder  witliin  the  fort  was  suddeidy 
ignited  and  blew  up.  The  effect  was  most  disastrous. 
Xearly  a  hundred  men  of  the  <^arrison  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  a  convic- 
tion was  i)rodueed  in  the  mind  of  their  leader,  that  the 
jilace  could  no  longer  be  successfully  defended.  They 
areordingly  blew  uj)  tlie  walls  and  the  cavaliers,  and  re- 
treated at  once  to  Tondichery. 
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Still,  however,  their  success  against  the  English  had     chap. 
procUiced  a  great  effect  upon  the  garrison  of  that  city.  ^^J^- 
llmv  confidence  too  was  increased  by  observing  the  cau-     ^^^^' 
turn   of  the   English   commander.     Admiral   Boscawen, 
indeed,  occupied  Ariancopan  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
French,  but,  instead  of  moving  at  once  upon  Pondichery, 
he  remained  five  days  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  a 
place  which  was  useless  to  him,  and  which,  in  its  dis- 
mantled stiite,  could  not  be  used  to  any  purpose  by  the 
enemy. 

On  the  Gth  September,  however,  Boscawen  moved  on 
rondicliery,  taking  possession  of  a  redoubt  in  the  north- 
W(\st  angle  of  the  prickly  pear  edge.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  lOth  that  he  opened  ground,  and  then  only  at  a  dis- 
tanie  of  1,500  yards  from  the  covered  way.  The  next 
day  150  men  having  been  detached  to  make  a  lodgment 
about  a  hundred  yards  nearer,  1,200  men  of  the  garri- 
son* under  the  command  of  Paradis  made  a  sortie,  attack- 
in;/  both  trenches  at  once.  But  the  fall  of  Paradis,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  sally,  threw  the  party 
into  disorder,  and  it  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven 
(»ni((Ms  and  a  hundred  men.  The  death  of  Paradis,  which 
()<(iirri*(l  within  a  few  days  of  his  wound,  was  the  great- 
est nii>fortune  that  could  have  occurred  to  Dupleix  at  this 
conjuncture,  lie  was  his  most  capable  officer — the  only 
man  upon  whose  combined  prudence,  knowledge,  and 
<laring  lie  could  absolutely  rely.  In  his  memoirs  he  de- 
scrilu*^  him  as  '  a  man  of  intelligence,  well  acquainted  with 
his  profession,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality,  and 
with  all  the  defects  of  the  place.  lie  had  prepared  all 
manner  of  devices  to  offer  opposition  to  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially in  the  weak  points  of  the  defences.'  The  loss  of 
sucMi  a  man  was  the  greater,  as  there  was  no  one  within 
the  walls  to  supi)ly  his  i)lace.  That  is,  rather,  there  would 
have  been  no  one,  had  not  Dupleix  himself  showed  that 

•  Tlw  French  garri»4>n  conftidted  of  1,^W  Eun>pi*AnB  and  3,000  eopoys. — 
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CHAP,  great  genius  is  capable  of  universal  application,  and  that 
- — ^ —  even  the  arts  of  the  warrior  are  not  beyond  its  attainment. 
1748.  Another,  though  a  lesser,  misfortune  befell  him  at  the 
same  time.  True  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  in 
England,  Admiral  Boscawen  had  not  delayed  to  urge  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  to  pronounce  decidedly  against 
those  French,  whose  destruction  he  announced  to  be  cer- 
tiiin.  The  Admiral  supported  his  requisition  by  presents 
of  considerable  value.  Dupleix  had  little  to  offer  on  his 
part.  Yet  so  great  was  the  respect  in  which  the  French 
name  was  held,  so  high  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
great  qualities  of  Dupleix,  that,  notwithstanding  his  appa- 
rently forlorn  and  helpless  condition,  the  Nawab  hesitated 
long  before  he  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  Boscawen. 
It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Ariancopan,  and  when  the 
French  were  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Pondichery,  that 
he  agreed  to  the  alliance  pressed  upon  him,  and  promised 
to  assist  the  English  with  2,000  horse.  He  actually  sent, 
however,  only  300  men,  and  those  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  siege. 

One  consequence  of  the  death  of  Paradis  was  that  the 
management  of  all  the  detiiils  of  the  defence  devolved 
upon  Dupleix.  To  use  his  own  modest  expression,  '  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  especially  of  fortification,  which 
his  father  had  impressed  upon  hhu,  became  now  of  great 
a^ssistance  to  him ;  he  was  sufficiently  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  recollect  the  knowledge  of  this  nature  which  he  had 
acquired,  so  that  all  his  operations  succeeded  even  beyond 
his  hopes.'*  Fortunately  for  him,  his  efforts  were  se- 
conded by  the  inexperience  of  the  English  Admiral  in 
military  operations,  and  the  consequent  neglect  by  lum 
of  some  of  the  first  i)rinciples  affecting  the  conduct  of  a 
siege.  But  even  this  incapacity  would  not  have  interfereil 
with  the  ultimate  success  of  the  English,  had  the  garrison 
hcHMi  pennitted  to  give  way  to  the  despondency  whicli 
leigued  among  them,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 

•  Mt3iuoiro  pour  Dupleix. 
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(thief  engineer.  It  was  Dupleix  who  prevented  this.  It  chap. 
was  Dupleix  who,  calm  in  danger,  maintained  an  out- 
ward serenity  and  confidence  that  became  contagious; 
who,  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  all  points  of  the  defence, 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  strengthened  the  weak  places, 
and  repaired  tliose  damaged  by  the  enemy's  fire,  speedily 
transferred  to  his  own  person  a  belief  in  his  capacity  that 
savoured  almost  of  enthusiasm.  It  was,  in  a  word,  this 
civHian  Governor  who  became  the  life  of  the  defence,  the 
hope  of  the  defenders,  the  one  principal  cause  of  the  ill 
succc^ss  of  the  besiegers. 

From  the  6th  of  September,  the  day  on  w^hich  Bos- 
c\awen  moved  on  Pondichery,  to  the  17th  October,  forty- 
two  days  of  open  trenches,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  all 
the  vigour  of  which  the  English  leader  was  capable. 
Hut  liis  efforts  were  thwarted  by  the  skill  and  gallantly 
of  Dupleix.  Constant  sorties,  more  or  less  successful, 
always  retarded  and  often  eflectunlly  destroyed  the  ap- 
pronrhes  of  the  besiegers.  The  English  havhig,  after 
much  labour,  advanced  the  trenches  to  within  eidit 
hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  that  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  morass,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them 
further  on  that  side,  and  it  became  necessary  to  raze  the 
l)atterics  that  had  been  erected.  When  at  last  a  heavy 
iirc  was  openc^d  on  another  part  of  the  town,  it  was  found 
that  owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Dupleix,  the  fire  of 
tlie  lH'>ieged  at  that  point  was  double  that  of  the  be- 
siegei*s.  The  ships  of  the  fleet  which  were  brought  up, 
as  a  htst  rivsource,  to  bombard  the  town,  were  compelled 
to  silver  off  after  receiving  much  more  damage  than  they 
liad  lKH?n  able  to  inflict.*  So  energetic,  so  determined, 
>o  successful  was  the  defence,  that  the  English  Admiral 
found,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  that  he  had  actually 
L'aiued   no  ground  at  all ;  that  he  had  lost  some  of  his 

•  Tlif  author  of  Xhr*  jounuil  bt'fore  from  the  town,  and  tho  heavy  nwoll 
n'ftm'il  Uk  innoc«»ntly  remarkM  that  of  the  aoa, -shota  never  nucceiiHively 
*  owinir  to  the  duitanc"t»  of  the  M\^    atruck  the  aaiue  ohj««ct.* 
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CHAP,  best  officers  and  very  many  men ;  that  the  enemy  had 
- — -r^ —  been  able  to  concentrate  on  liis  several  attacks  a  fire  far 
^^^'  more  destructive  than  that  which  he  had  been  able  to 
bring  to  bear  on  their  defences.  Added  to  this,  the 
periodical  rains  which  began  to  fall  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember had  brought  sickness  into  his  camp,  and  had 
warned  him  that  the  real  difficulties  of  his  position  were 
only  about  to  begin.  Under  these  circumstances,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  he  commenced  on 
the  14th  October  the  destruction  of  the  batteries,  and 
the  re-einbarkation  of  the  sailors  and  heavy  stores.  On 
the  17th,  this  vast  army,  the  largest  European  force  that 
had  till  then  appeared  on  Indian  soil,  and  which  counted 
a  Clive*  amongst  its  ranks,  broke  up  and  retreated  to 
Fort  St.  David,  leaving  behind  it  1,065  men,  who  had 
j)erished  either  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  from  sick- 
ness contracted  during  the  siege.f 

Thus  had  Dupleix,  by  his  firmness,  his  skill,  the  won- 
derful activity  of  his  genius,  baffled  that  great  enterprise 
which  was  to  bring  destruction  upon  French  India,  to 
root  out  the  French  establishments  from  the  soil  of  Ilin- 
dostan.  If  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  during  this  first  struggle  in  the  Car- 
natic,  we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  refrain  our  tribute  of 
admiration  from  the  man  who  possessed  the  brain  to 
conceive,  the  stedf;istness  to  cany  out,  tliat  long  list  of 
daring  achievements.  The  capture  of  Madras,  its  pri^ 
servation  to  the  French,  the  detennination  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  contest  witli  the  Mogul,  the  glorious  result 

•  Tlio  author  of  the  iournal  writes  istic  endowmcntfl.' 
n.-*   fallows  :    *  The   celebmted    Lonl        t  The  loss  of  the  French  durinjr 

('live,  then  an  ensijni,  served  in  tlio  tho   corresponding  period   amounted 

trencher*  on  this  occasion,  and  by  his  to   2(X)   Europeans   and   60   nntiTea^ 

pallant  eonduct  jrave  tlie  first  projr-  On  their  way  to  Fort  St.  David,  the 

no>tic  i»r  tluit   lii^h    military  spirit,  Kngli»h  wreaked  a  last  vengi»aiie€»  on 

which  was  the  sprinij  of  hi-,  future  the   fort   of  Ariane(»pan,    by    utterly 

uelionx,   and  tlie  principal  source  of  destmying  what  n*niaincd  of  iitf  de* 

th«'  deci>ive  intrepidity  and  elevHti<»n  feucci*, — Ormc,  IhtpUix, 
c»f  luind,  which  were  his  character- 
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tliat  followed  tliat  determination,  together  with  this  chap. 
crowning  defence  of  Tondicheiy,  were  works  of  his  con- 
ception ;  to  him  too  is  mainly  due  the  merit  of  their 
execution.  Even  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  fortunes  he 
iound  means  to  send  efficient  aid  and  support  to  the  other 
isettlements  dependent  on  Pondichery — a  wonderful  feat, 
gnitefully  acknowledged  as  such  by  his  masters.* 

If,  on  one  occasion,  owing  to  circumstances  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  a 
great  opi)ortunity  that  offered  for  the  destruction  of  the 
last  esUiblishment  of  the  English  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
few  will  deny  that  he  made  up  for  that  one  mistake  by 
tlie  wonderful  skill  and  energy,  with  which,  as  ci\*il 
governor,  as  commandant,  as  engineer,  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  Tondicherj'  against  a  force  that  might  well 
have  been  regarded  as  irresistible.  Ti-uly  may  we  echo 
the  language  used  on  the  ocoision  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Com|)any  of  the  Indies,  and  declare  that  if  all  his  other 
achievements  merited  the  thanks  of  that  France  whose 
interests  he  ser\'ed  so  well,  this  crowning  success  placed 

•  'All  that  you  have  done  up  to  nais;  that  it  waa  your  finnness,  the 
that  tiiiu'  ou^ht,  in  truth,  to  nave  "^Tadom  of  your  measures,  and  the 
made  UH  tninfjuil  regurding^  the  fate*  choice  of  the  brave  ofHcers  you  had 
o(  Ptindirhfn-,  and  your  la^t  lett^^rs  eniph)yedy  which  compelled  the  Mt)- 
(»f  tin*  L*^th  Au^niPt,  written  at  the  gula  to  sue  to  you  for  peaoe ;  that 
tiinr  that  the  Knfrli^th  had  commenced  vou  would  even  have  takon  Fnrt  St. 
thrir  Httm-k  up<»n  your  advanctni  l)aTid  from  the  En«:lif*h  but  for  tlie 
|)  *U,  Ifft  u»  nothing?  to  de«ire,  either  unexpected  arrival  of  Admiral  (Jrif- 
^^ith  ri'ft'ix'nrf  t<)  the  pn^cautiona  you  fin;  and  that,  ^finally,  doeipite  the 
had  takt'U.  or  to  th<^  courageous  iU-  difficulty  of  comniunicationM  during 
)•  >8itinnH  which  you  had  in.4pire<l  in  the  entire  war,  you  had  found  moans 
th«<  (rarriMm  and  in  evenbody.  to  provide  for  the  aubstaiioe  and 
Oi»;:ht  th«*n  our  demonstrations  of  security  of  the  settlements  of  Chan- 
j -y  Vi  hv  lens,  when,  on  the  litHh  demagore,  Karical,  and  Malu^ ;  what 
*'\'  la««t  month,  a  courier  despatched  praises  do  you  not  deserve  now,  when 
by  Monsieur  Duraud,  our  agent  in  iiy  the  glorious  use  of  the  succours 
London,  announced  to  the  Court  sent  you  by  M.  David  *  (alluding  to 
tliirt  new  triumph  of  the  national  M.  ik)uvet*8tlt'et )' you  have  repuWd 
arni»»  Y  the   most    powerful   efforts   of  your 

•  If  it  has  l)een  alrt»ady  satisfactory'  enemies,  and  have  presi'ned  to  the 
f'T    you,   that    the   ('ompany   could  Company  all  their  e^tablishments.' — 
c!'<*lun'  that  the  capture  of  Madras  /W/rr  He  la  Comjhujnie  des  Jndi'Sf  11 
w(iM  (iu«*  to  the  succours  whirh  you  AitU,  174t). 
had  funii«hcd  to  M.  de  la  liourdon- 
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CHAP,  him  on  a  pinnacle  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordmary  ap- 
> — ^ — '  plaiise. 
A^-io.  ^^  ^jj  ^^jl  imagine — we  who  have  traced  Dupleix 
up  to  this  point  of  his  career,  who  have  noticed  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  seized  every  occasion  of  exalting  the 
power  of  France  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  India — ^liow 
eagerly  and  effectively  he  used  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  retreat  of  the  English  army  to  increase  and  magnify 
its  effects.  Messengers  were  instantly  despatched  to  Arcot, 
to  Hydrabad,  even  to  Delhi,  to  acquaint  the  native  poten- 
tates how  the  most  formidable  foreign  army  that  had  ever 
landed  in  India  had  been  shattered  against  the  walls  of 
Pondicheiy.  The  answers  to  these  communications  showed 
how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  addressed.  Letters  of  congratulation  poured 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  He  received  the  greatest  com- 
pliments on  his  success.  The  English  were  regarded  as 
an  inferior,  almost  an  annihilated,  power ;  and  the  one 
result  of  this  long-threatened  atUick  was  to  invest  Dupleix 
with  an  influence  and  an  authority,  such  as  had  up  to  that 
time  devolved  upon  no  European  leader  on  Indian  soil. 

The  siege  of  Pondichery  had  been  raised,  as  we  stated, 
on  the  17th  October.  The  English  had  retired  in  a  sti\te 
of  deep  dejection  to  Fort  St.  David,  where  for  a  time  they 
occupied  themselves  more  with  thinking  of  their  own 
safety  than  of  attacking  the  possessions  of  Finance.  Du- 
pleix, on  his  side,  made  eaniest  preparations  for  tlu' 
renewal  of  offensive  operations.  lie  received  early  in  the 
1749.  following  yetir  (1749)  further  supplies  of  men^  and 
money  from  M.  Jjouvet,  who,  despite  the  presence  at  Fort 
Pt.  David  of  the  still  numerous  English  fleet,  gained  the 
Madras  roadstead  and  landed  the  soldiers  and  specie  witli- 
out  molestation.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  Dupleix  was 
phiiuiing  new  enter])rises  against  the  English,  that  ordei-s 
from   luirope  reached  both  parties  for  a  suspension   of 

•  2')0  in  number. — Ormr, 
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anus,  pending  the  result  of  negotiations  which  had  been     chap. 
entered   into   at   Aix-la-Chapelle.     These   were   shortly  ^ — ^ — ^ 
afterwards  followed  by  an  intimation  of  the  conclusion  of     ^^^^' 
the  treaty  which  bears  the  name  of  that  ancient  city. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  a  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests  was  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Eng-  ^^^ 
land, — a  condition  which  necessitated  the  abandonment 
by  Dupleix  of  that  Madras,  gained  by  so  much  daring, 
and  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy  and  vigilance.  Bit- 
ter must  have  been  the  pang  with  which  the  French 
Governor  received  the  order  to  make  a  restitution  which 
lie  knew  well  would  be  the  first  step  towards  providing 
his  hated  rivals  with  a  new  foundation  of  greatly  in- 
creiised  power  ;  deeply  must  he  have  lamented  the  blind- 
nt'<s  of  the  Ministers,  who,  not  possessing  his  vast  coup 
d(fil^  could  l(X)k  upon  Cape  Breton  as  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  a  place  which,  if  retained  in  1749,  would, 
:is  w(»  >hall  see  hereafter,  most  certainly  have  given  the 
Fri'Mch  an  overwhelming  superiority,  leading  to  empire, 
in  Southern  India.  But  Dupleix  was  there,  not  to  remon- 
strate, but  to  obey.  The  orders  he  had  received  were 
withcnit  appeal,  and  in  obedience  to  them  he,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  made  over  Madras  to 
Admiral  Boseawen.  As  if  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  he  was 
fonvd  to  make  it  over,  not  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
;.^•lined  it,  but  improved  in  every  way, — with  new  and 
fresh  fortifications,  the  town  cleared  of  obstructions,  and 
eviTy  thing  in  train  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  fortune  to 
which  he  tt)o  confidently  had  desitined  it 

Thus,  after  a  contest  of  five  years,  the  two  nations 
found  themselves,  in  outward  appearance,  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Yet,  if 
apparently  the  same,  in  reality  how  different!  Tlie  vin- 
<!irtive  rivalry  betwcH3n  both,  exemplified  in  the  capture 
<»f  Madras,  the  attempts  ujKm  Fort  St.  David  and  Pondi- 
eliery,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  an  eternal  enmity, — an 
enmity  which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  the  destruc- 
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CHAP,  tioii  of  one  or  other  of  the  adversaries.  Then,  again,  tlie 
superiority  evinced  by  the  Europeans  over  the  natives,  in 
tlie  decisive  battle  at  St.  Thome,  had  given  biith,  es{)e- 
cially  in  the  mind  of  the  French  leader,  to  an  ambition 
for  empire  which,  if  at  first  vague  and  indistinct,  assumed 
every  day  a  more  and  more  practical  shape.  Added  to 
tliis,  tlic  expense  of  keeping  up  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  soldiers  sent  out  from  Europe  pressed  heavily 
on  the  resources  of  both  nations,  and  almost  forced  u|)on 
tliem  the  necessity  of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  rival 
candidates  for  power  in  Southern  India.  Thus,  during 
five  years  which  elapsed  between  1745  and  1749  their 
])osition  had  become  revolutionised.  No  longer  simple 
traders,  regarded  as  such  only  by  the  rulers  of  the  Car- 
iiatic,  they  were  then  feared,  especially  the  French,  by 
all  the  potentates  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  alliance  was 
eagerly  sought  for,  tlieir  assistance  an  object  of  anxious 
entreaty.  From  vassals  they  had  jumped  almost  to  the 
position  of  liege  lords. 

A  new  era,  resulting  from  this  war,  dates  thus  fi*om  the 
moment  when  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  placed  the 
rival  Euroj)ean  powers  in  the  position  which  they  had 
nominally  occupied  in  1745.  By  the  East  India  Com- 
panies in  Paris  and  London  this  change  was  not  even  sus- 
])ected.  They  fondly  believed  that  tlie  new  treaty  would 
enable  their  agents  to  reconnnence  their  mercantile  Oj)e- 
ratioiis.  They  hoped  that  the  reaction  after  five  yeans' 
hostilities  would  lead  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trust.  Vain  dream  !  The  peace  that  reigned  in  Europe, 
was  it  not  tlien  to  extend  to  both  nations  in  India  ?  Alas! 
with  ambition  aroused,  mutual  jealousy  excited,  tlie 
temptation  of  increased  dominion  knocking  at  their  doors, 
what  liad  tliey  to  do  with  peace? 
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TiiK  peace  between  the  Powers  of  Europe  which  had  chap. 
been  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  afforded,  as  we  have  _  ^^ 
already  stated,  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  into  ^^^^• 
India  of  a  system,  afterwards  airried  to  a  very  consider- 
al)le  extent,  whereby  the  European  Powers,  moved  by 
promises  of  material  advantage,  lent  out  their  soldiers  to 
the?  native  rulers.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  temptation  came  from  the  natives,  and  it 
sliould  also  l)e  remembered  that  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
ClKi|)elle  had  lK»en  concluded  at  a  time  when  an  unusual 
number  of  the  troops  of  both  nations  had  been  thrown 
on  the  Indian  soil,  and  when  therefore  the  employment 
of,  and  provision  for,  thc*se  soldiers,  caused  no  little 
anxiety  to  tlie  governors  of  the  settlements.  Dupleix 
indi'i'd,  in  a  letter*  which  he  wrote  to  the  Company  of 
the  Indies  at  the  time,  expressly  justified  his  recourse  to 
>ur\\  a  line  of  conduct  by  the  necessity  under  which  he 
wiLs  to  practise  the  strictest  economy. 

In  this  custom,  however,  the  English  set  the  example. 
The  account  of  the  expulsion  of  Kajah  Sahoojee  from 
Tanjore  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.f  The 
du[)licity  of  that  monarch,  his  double  overthrow  by  his 
own  people,  and  his  final  expulsion  in  1749,  in  favour 
of  PiTtab  Singh,  will  doubtless  be  recollec-ted.  It  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  liere,  because  it  was  this  siune 

*  Dateil  March  31,  1740.    AU  the     Uched  to  the  Memairepow  Dupteix, 
litt«'ni   quotiKi  Are   to  be  found   at        f  Chapter  III. 
K  n^'th  ia  the  pihxsjuM\/icatiiMc»  at- 
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Sahoojee,  twice  expelled  from  bis  kingdom,  who,  by  his 

promises   and   entreaties,   induced  the   Enf^lish  to  lend 

themselves  to  the  i)rinciple  of  supporting  expelled  and 

wandering  royalty — a  principle  which  nearly  ruined  them 

on  this  occasion,  and  which,  more  than  ninety  years  after, 

almost  brought  their  empire  to  destruction  in  the  snoii's 

of  Afghanistan.^      Eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  &i- 

hoojee  had  been  expelled,  and  during  that  time  Tanjore 

had  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  a  prosperity  to  which,  imder  his 

rule,  it  had  been  a  stranger ;  yet  the  desire  of  governing, 

so  strongly  planted  in  the  Asiatic  breast,  would  not  allow 

the  dethroned  monarch  to  be  tranquil.      Although  his 

experience  of  the  attraction  of  a  crown  had  been  such  as 

would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  a  man  of  onlinar}' 

sense  from  again  striving  for  the  dangerous  prize,  although 

on  one  occasion  he  had  barely  escaped  from  his  enemies' 

hands,  and  on  the  other  had  been  seized  by  them  in  the 

midst  of  his  own  guards,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his 

life,  he  never  ceased  to  sigh  for  his  departed  grandeur. 

To  attain  that  state  of  sensual  existence  which  had  once 

been  his,  he  was  ready  not  only  to  stake  his  life,  but  to 

consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  his  country. 

When,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  meeting  of  the 
European  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  caused  a 
suspension  of  arms  in  India,  Sahoojee,  who  had  been 
struck  with  the  groat  superiority  evinced  in  the  field  by 
tlie  European  over  the  Asiatic  soldiers,  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  enlist  on  his  behalf  the  aid  of  some  of  those 
redoubtable  warriors.  It  was,  however,  he  well  knew, 
useless  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  French.     Not  only  had 


•  It  is  much  to  be  roprott<»d  that 
the  prinriplt'  yet  lives  and  tiourislios, 
although  it  is  curri^'d  out  in  a  dif- 
fVri'iit  iiiHnn»*r.  In  the  pros^-nt  day 
thf  spond thrift  Hajahs  and  Nawahs, 
whos**  own  vici's  have  caused  their 
expulsion  from  the  thrmiea  they  had 
s<)ih»d,  appeal,  not  to  the  Oovernor- 
General  of  liritidh  India,  but  to  se- 


cret intrifnicrs  in  Enjrland.  By  an 
expenditure  of  money,  often  m  ^>at 
aa  that  which  in  former  dtya  they 
would  have  lavished  on  their  amiifs, 
Ihey  obtain  the  aid  of  all  who  aro 
venal.  The  extent  to  which  this 
system  is  carried  on  is  acarccdj  cre- 
dible. 
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lie  deceived  them  in  1738,  but  they  had  since  lived  upon     chap. 
good  terms  with  his  successor  Pertab  Singh.     Ilis  only  - — , — ^ 
chance  was  with  the  English,  and  to  them,  therefore,  he      ^^^^* 
made  his  demand. 

lie  was  extremely  liberal  in  his  offers.  The  payment 
of  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  Devi- 
ce )tta,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Madras,  with  the  territory 
atUiching  to  it,  formed  a  tempting  bait  to  a  people  pos- 
si'ssiiig  a  surplus  of  soldiers,  and  just  resting  after  a  war 
which  had  severely  tricni  their  resources.  At  any  rate  it 
was  eagerly  grasj)ed  at,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1741),  a  force  of  430  Europeans  and  1,000  sepoys,  under 
tlie  command  of  Captain  Cope,  was  despatched  to  re- 
c-itablish  ex-liajah  Sahoojee  on  his  ancestral  throne. 

In  a  hi.st<)iy  relating  mainly  to  the  transactions  of  the 
I'lfncli  in  India,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  only  in  those  instances  in  which  an 
i'llirt  was  thereby  produced  on  the  policy  of  their  rivals. 
\\\*  i\o  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  expedition  against  Tanjore.  The  results  will  be 
found  chnmicled  hereafter.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
we  shi^uld  allude  prominently  to  the  fact  of  the  enter- 
pri>e,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the  course  which 
I)uph'ix  adopted  at  this  period,  he  but  followed  an 
example  which  the  English  had  set  him.  The  main 
(liU'erence  iKlween  his  proceedings  and  theirs  was  this, — 
that  whereas  in  all  his  undertakings  he  had  a  settled 
purpose  and  design, — his  smallest  actions  tending  to  one 
uiighty  end, — the  English  had,  for  long,  no  grcmt  prin- 
riplc  of  action,  and  it  was  only  after  a  time  that  they 
iu>tinctively  adopted  the  policy  of  offering,  on  all  of?ca- 
>i')ns,  a  steady  opposition  to  French  aggression. 

In  a  j)revious  chapter*  we  have  recordeil  the  fate 
N\hieh  Ix'fell  Chunda  Sahib  in  his  endeavoui*s  to  defend 

*  Chapter  III. 
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CHAP.  Trichinopoly  against  the  army  of  Eaghojee  Bhousla. 
Taken  prisoner  by  that  general,  he  had  been  sent  off 
(1741)  under  a  guard  to  Sattara,  and  there  kept  for  seven 
years  in  confinement.  Vainly  had  he  exerted  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  effect  his  release.  Although  in  that  period 
the  Moguls  had  re-occupied  Trichinopoly,  although  the 
Nawabship  of  the  Carnatic  had  passed  from  the  family  of 
Dost  Ali,  to  which  he  was  related,  to  a  stranger,  he  was 
kept  rigorously  a  prisoner.  Not  indeed  that  the  Mah- 
rattas  had  any  state  object  in  \'iew  in  thus  keeping  him 
from  his  native  province ;  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
ransom.  Chunda  Sahib  w^as  comparatively  poor.  Allied 
only  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Dost  Ali,  he  had  not 
exercised  independent  authority  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  amass  any  very  considerable  wealth.  The  jewels 
which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  it  were  with  his 
wife  and  fomily  in  Pondichery.  The  remainder  had  been 
taken  when  he  lost  Trichinopoly.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, the  Mahrattas  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  a 
kingly  ransom  as  an  essential  condition  of  his  release, 
and  all  this  time  Chunda  Sahib,  unable  to  pay  it,  saw 
opportunities  vanish,  kingdoms  pass  into  other  hands, 
and  he  felt  too  that  every  year  added  to  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  himself,  which  is  the  unvarying  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  a  leader  from  the  scene  of  action. 

At  last,  however,  fortune  seemed  to  unbend.  In  the 
month  of  A{)ril,  1748,  Mahomed  Shah,  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
died.  Ilis  eldest  son,  Ahmed  Shah,  succeeded  him,  but 
the  first  months  of  his  accession  were  too  much  onuauetl 
in  preparations  to  maintain  himself  against  his  namesjike, 
the  Abdalli,  and  other  enemies,  to  allow  him  to  turn  hi-^ 
attention  to  the  events  that  were  occumng  in  the  remote 
Dekkan.  It  was,  however,  just  at  this  moment  that  the 
attention  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  empire  was  particu- 
larly required  in  those  parts.  A  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Mahomed  Slitih  (June,  1748),  Nizain-ool-McH>lk, 
^'iceroy  of  the  Dekkan,  followed  him  to  the  grave  at  the 
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ripe  age  of  seventy-seven  years.*  The  succession  liad 
become,  through  the  weakness  of  the  central  authority, 
by  custom  rather  than  by  consent,  hereditary  in  the  ^^^^* 
family.  Now  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  left  five  sons.  The 
eldest,  Ghazee-oixleen  Khan,  was,  however,  high  in  the 
imiKMial  service,  and  preferred  pushing  his  fortunes  at 
Dt'lhi  to  striking  for  an  inheriUmce  which  he  felt  could 
only  be  gained  by  the  sword.  The  second  son,  Nazir 
J  mill,  had  been  en^a<red  in  constant  rebellion  aj^ainst  his 
fatlu'r,  but  he  was  with  him,  having  been  recently  released 
from  captivity,  when  he  died.  The  other  tliree  sons 
were  looked  upon  as  men  of  little  mark,  content  to  live 
a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  at  the  court  of  Aurungabad. 
r)t»>ides  these  sons,  there  was  a  grandson,  Mozufler  Jung, 
tlie  son  of  a  daughter,  who  had  been  always  indicated  by 
his  graii'lfather  as  his  successor.  The  consent  of  ISla- 
Immcd  ^^hah  to  this  arrangement  had  been  previously 
obtaint'd,  and  on  the  death  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  a  finnan 
\vas  issued  by  the  Court  of  Delhi  nominating  Mozufler 
Jung  vi(HToy  in  his  place. 

When  that  event  occuiTcd,  however,  ^[ozufler  Jung, 
[he  h'uitimate  successt)r,  wjis  at  his  government  at  liija- 
p  >iv,  whil>t  the  lately  rebelliims  son,  Nazir  Jung,  was  on 
ihc  spot.  This  lattiT  at  once  acted  in  accordance  with 
I  hi'  lustoms  which  had  obtained  from  time  immemorial 
uii'lcr  the  MalxmitHlan  sway  in  Ilindostan.  He  seized 
hi^  father's  treasures,  bought  over  the  leadinix  nien  and 
thi'  army,  and  proclaimtil  himself  Subadar  of  the  JJekkan. 
The  claims  of  Alozuflbr  Jung  he  derided,  and  set  his 
p«  r.M)n  at  opt*n  defiance. 

Mozuflt-r  Jung,  however,  was  not  incline<l  to  give  up 
hi^  pretensions  without  a  struggle,  though  for  the  moment 
l:«'  did  not  |x»sess  the  means  to  support  them.  In  this 
<  li-iN  hi»  bi'thought  him  of  the  Mahnittas,  the  hereditary 
f.H  uiii'S  of  Mahomedan  authority,  and  he  decidcH.1  to  go 

•  S  .  j»iiyj»   Klj>hin>lone  ami   nth«T     iftn  however  indicati*   104  yoar*   ns 
tm<lw.)rihv  aulhohtitfli.     Soiue  >»ti-     Lin  im^  iit  the  iK*n«xl  of  hU  ileiiUAtt. 
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in  person  to  Sattara  to  demand  their  assistance.  At 
Sattara  he  met  Chunda  Sahib,  of  whose  great  reputation 
1749.  he  was  fully  cognisant.  The  two  men  felt  at  once  that 
they  could  be  mutually  serviceable  to  one  another.  They 
therefore  soon  came  to  an  understanding.  They  agreed 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  material  aid  from  the  Mahrattas, 
insisting  also  on  the  unconditional  release  of  Chunda 
Sahib. 

A  negotiation  was  accordmgly  opened.  But  whilst  it 
was  in  progress,  and  seemed  to  promise  well,  Cliunda 
Sahib,  who  had  little  real  wish  to  conquer  the  Carnatic 
by  the  aid  of  liis  old  enemies,  communicated  full  details 
of  their  plans  to  Dupleix,  with  whom  he  had  maintained, 
through  his  wife,  a  constant  correspondence.  Threatened 
at  the  time  by  the  Enghsh,  Dupleix  had  no  desire  to  add 
to  tlie  existing  complications  by  bringing  on  the  province 
a  Mahratta  invasion.  The  prospect,  however,  of  placing 
on  the  viceregal  throne  of  the  Dekkan  one  who  would 
thus  be  a  protege  of  his  own,  and  over  the  province  of 
the  Carnatic  a  man  so  devoted  to  French  interests  as  he 
knew  Chunda  Sahib  to  be,  was  too  alluring  to  be  resisted. 
Pondering  in  his  mind  how  this  could  be  effected,  the 
thought  struck  hhn  that  it  needed  only  a  daring  and 
decided  policy  of  his  own  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
He  at  once  embraced  the  project  with  all  the  ardour 
of  his  impassioned  nature ;  wrote  to  Chunda  Sahib  to 
negotiate  only  for  his  release,  and  not  for  troops ;  en- 
gaged to  the  Court  of  Poona  to  guamntee  the  ransom  that 
miglit  be  agreed  ui)on ;  and  promised  to  both  Mozuffcr 
Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib  all  the  influence  and  power 
whicli  lie,  as  ruler  of  French  India,  was  Ciipable  of  exert- 
ing. His  des])at(^^ii  had  the  desired  effect.  On  receiving 
a  guarantee  from  Dui)leix  for  the  payment  of  700,000 
rupees,  Chunda  Sahib  was  released  and  furnished  with 
a  bodyguard  of  o,000  men  to  escort  him  to  his  own 
countrv. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Chunda  Sahib  after  his  release 
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was  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  Dupleix,  whereby  ^^'^^• 
lie  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of  about  2,000  natives,  ^ — ^ — ' 
drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  belonging  to  the  Pon-  ^^^^' 
dichery  garrison.  In  consideration  Ukewise  of  being 
assisted  by  400  Europeans,  he  agreed  to  make  to  the 
French  the  cession  of  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Pondichery.  Wliilst  arrange- 
ments were  in  progress  for  these  troops  to  join  him,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  way,  after  some  changes  of 
fortune,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  augment- 
in*^  his  force  to  6,000  men.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
ilozuflbr  Jung  at  the  head  of  30,000.  Chunda  Sahib, 
who  wiuj  by  far  the  abler  character  of  the  two,  resolved, 
so  soon  as  he  should  be  joined  by  his  French  auxiliaries, 
to  march  upon  Arcot.  A  victory  here  would  place  the 
resources  of  the  Carnatic  at  his  disposal,  and  bring  him 
into  close  association  with  the  French.  lie  could  then 
make  it,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  the  basis  from 
which  to  operate  against  Nazir  Jung. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  French  force  already  in- 
dit^ated,  under  the  command  of  M.  d'Auteuil,  and  accom- 
paiiicd  by  the  son  of  Chunda  Sahib,  joined  the  latter  at 
the  Damalrhery  Pass,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  secure. 
Here  thev  receivc»<l  information  that  Anwaroodeen  and 
his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  20,000  picked  troi^ps,  in- 
cluding among  them  60  Euroi>ean  adventurers,  had  taken 
post  at  Amboor,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  pre- 
par(*d  to  give  them  battle.  Thither  accordingly  they 
marched.  The  jK)sition  taken  up  at  Amboor  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  being  defended  on  one  flank  by  a 
mountiiin  surmounted  by  a  castle,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  large  lake.  The  ground  between  these,  constituting 
naturally  a  very  strong  pass  into  the  Carnatic,  had  been 
further  fortified  by  intrenchments.  These  were  defended 
by  }nins  served  by  the  Europeans  to  whom  we  have 
alhitlcd.    Ik*hind  these  was  the  main  army  of  the  Nawab. 

it  \v:us  on  the  morning  of  August  3  that  the  combined 
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CHAP,  army  of  Chimda  Sahib  and  M.  d'Autcuil  came  in  sight  of 
v^ — ^ — '  this  position.  It  was  at  once  resolved  to  storm  it,  and 
1749.  d'Auteuil  offered  to  lead  the  attack  with  his  French. 
Such  an  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  countrymen,  d'Auteuil  advanced  boldly  to  the 
attack.  The  Nawab's  guns,  however,  were  so  well  serveil 
by  the  Europeans  in  his  service,  that  the  assailants  fell 
back  with  some  loss.  Indignant  at  this,  d'Auteuil  ralhed 
them,  and  led  them  himself,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire, 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  intrenchment.  The  breastwork  was 
even  mounted  by  some  of  them,  but  in  the  crisis  of  the 
attack,  M.  d'Autcuil  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and,  in 
the  confusion  that  followed,  his  men  lost  order  and  re- 
treated. The  command  then  devolved  upon  M-.  de  Bussy, 
and  the  troops,  encouraged  by  him  and  the  other  officers, 
eagerly  called  to  be  led  on  for  the  third  time.  This 
determination  on  their  part  disheartened  the  defenders, 
many  of  w^hom  had  already  fallen.  Even  had  they  stooil 
more  firm,  however,  they  could  scarcely  have  resist eil 
the  imj)etuosity  of  the  charge.  Led  on  by  the  giillant 
Bussy,  the  French  reserved  their  fire  till  close  to  the  in- 
trenchments  ;  then  deUvering  a  volley,  they  dashed  over 
the*  breastwork,  and  the  day  was  their  own.  Uaving  lor^t 
this  defence,  the  native  portion  of  Anwaroodeen's  army 
made  but  little  resistance.  Followed  by  the  troops  of 
Chunda  Sahib  and  by  that  leader  in  person,  the  French 
pushed  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  Anwaroodeen,  himself 
107  years  old,  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  restore 
the  figlit.  In  the  very  act  of  singling  out  Chunda  Sahib 
for  a  hand  to  hand  encounter,  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart  bv  an  African  soldier.  A  general  disorder  fol- 
lowed ;  the  defeat  became  a  rout ;  Mai)huz  Khan  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner,  and  tlie  second  son,  Mahonie<l 
Ali,  saved  himself  by  an  early  fhglit.  The  camp,  the 
baL^LTairc,  sixty  elephants,  many  horsc^s,  and  all  the 
artiHeiv  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But  tlu'ir 
grealot  })iize  was  the  })ruvince  of  the  Carnatic,  secured 
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to  tliem  by  this  victory.     Of  this  they  obtained  an  im-     chap. 
mediate  gage  in  Arcot,  the  capital,  which  they  occupied  - — ^ — ^ 
tlie  next  day.     In  this  battle  the  French  lost  12  men     ^7^^- 
killed  and  G3  wounded.    About  300  of  their  sepoys  were 
killed  and  wounded.* 

The  earliest  act  of  Mozuffer  Jung  on  his  arrival  at 
Arcot  was  to  proclaim  himself  Subadar  or  Viceroy  of  the 
l)i»kkan,  and  to  nominate  Chunda  Sahib  Nawab  of  the 
Canmtic.f  Having  secured  the  surrounding  country  by 
means  of  flying  parties,  the  two  governors  proceeded  to 
l\)n(licl)ery,  Mozufler  Jung  to  acknowledge  the  aid  he 
had  received,  Chunda  Sahib  to  pour  out  his  thanks  for 
the  protection,  which,  for  so  many  years,  and  under  such 
trying  circumsttmces,  the  French  governor  had  afforded 
to  his  family.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  ceremony.  No  one  knew  better  than  Dupleix 
the  effect  of  disphiy  upon  the  Oriental  mind.  He  took 
oaro,  however,  that  accompanying  the  glitter  of  outward 
sliow  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  exhibition  of  tliat 
material  jK)wer  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  in  Asia 
<'a])able  of  insuring  res{)ect.  The  defences  which  had 
difii»d  the  English  were  dressed  out  for  the  occav^icm  ;  the 
lOuropean  troops,  whose  superiority  had  been  proved  at 
i^t.  Tliome  and  AmlK>or,  were  conspicuously  drawn  u[),  the 
>lii|)s  in  the  harbour  displayed  their  brightest  Hags.  No 
artifice  wjis  omitted  in  fact  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
his  guests,  that  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  tlieir  reception 
were  Init  the  natural  consequence  of  a  weaUh  and  in- 
fhiince  based  upon  a  power  that  nothing  in  the  south  of 
India  could  resist  The  effect  was  all  that  he  could  wish. 
Mozuffer  Jung  was  captivated  by  the  display ;  the  gra- 
titude of  Chunda  Sahib  was  unbounded.      In  the  iirst 

*    rhunda    Sahib    presented    the  Chunda  Srthib  on  hi<*  elevation  and 

Fri>n''h  trxtpA  after  the  hattlo  with  to  acknowledge  him  uji  NhwhYi.  whs 

7*..<Mh)rupeeii,  and  M.  d'Auteuil  with  the    Governor  of    lort    St.  D.uid, 

huil  w.»rth  4,000  rupees  per  annum.  Mr.  Floyer.— .l/^*ma/r<r;K>Mr  Jhtphiv, 

—  1  hijil,  ir.  p.  40. 

t  ( )iie  of  the  first  to  cim^rratulatc 
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CHAP,    moments  of  his  delight  he  conferred  upon  Dupleix  tlie 

v^ ^ — '  sovereignty  of  eighty-one  villages,  adjoining  the  ground 

1749.  of  which  Pondichery  was  the  representative  capital. 
Mozuffer  Jung  stayed  eight  days  at  Pondichery.  His  army, 
amounting  to  from  45,000  to  50,000  men,  remained  en- 
camped meanwhile  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city.* 

But  amid  all  the  festivities  that  followed  the  arrival  of 
these  two  Nawabs,  Dupleix  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
main  object  which  had  brought  them  into  the  field.  We 
have  already  state  that  though  Mozuffer  Jung  held  the 
higher  rank,  Chunda  Sahib  was  of  the  two  by  far  the 
abler  man.  When  then  Mozuffer  Jung,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  days,  rejoined  his  camp,  twenty  miles  from 
Pondichery,  Dupleix  retained  Chunda  Sahib  to  settle  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  It  was  true  that  the  possession  of 
tl)e  Carnatic  seemed  to  have  been  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Amboor.  The  old  Nawab  had  been  killed,  his  eldest 
son  taken  prisoner,  and  the  younger,  Mahomed  Ali,  had 
souglit  refuge  in  flight.  Yet  so  long  as  tliere  remained  a 
pretender  to  the  dignity,  Chunda  Sahib  could  not  con- 
sider himself  firm  in  his  seat.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
he  had,  both  by  hereditary  descent  and  by  imj>erial 
nomination,  a  greater  right  to  the  office  than  any  of  the 
family  of  Anwaroodeen.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Dost  Ali,  and,  in  the 
second,  he  had  been  nominated  by  Mozuffer  Jung,  whose 
title  to  succeed  Nizam-ool-Moolk  as  Viceroy  of  the  Dekkan 
had  been  confirmed  by  a  firman  fi-om  the  Court  of  Delhi.f 
JJut  in  the  dir^tracted  state  of  the  Mogul  empire,  no  right 
could  be  considered  secure  that  was  not  based  upon  a 
possession  that  could  be  maintained.     Nor,  at  the  same 

•  Extrait  de  la  Lettre  de  M.  l)u-  It  u  u()on  these  work«  and  upon  the 

pleix  u   la  Compajrnie,  lo  28  juillet  correnpondt'iice and oHicial documents 

J74i>;  Copie  d'un  Extrait  du  Hoj^i-  contained  in   them  that   the   8tAt«- 

8trf  d»s  l)r'liU'Tali'»ns  du  Conseil  Su-  menta  in  this  chapter  are  baM>d. 

]>t'ri.  ur    de     Pondifhrry,    l.'j  juillet  t  Dupleix,  p.  42.      Seer  Mutak- 

1741>:  .Mt'moire  pour  l)iiph'ix;  Oruio,  hart'cu. 
Cambridge,    Uayiuuud,    lUid   oti*era. 
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tiino,  oould  any  possession  be  regarded  as  perfectly  tenable,  chap. 
to  wliich  any  pretender  was  in  the  field  waiting  for  an  >- — ^ — ' 
()])portunity  to  assert  his  claims.  Dupleix,  well  aware  of  ^^^^• 
this,  did  not  cease  to  press  upon  Chunda  Sahib  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  insuring  the  submission  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
In^tore  he  resigned  himself  to  the  more  peaceful  cares  of 
his  government.  Rapidity  in  his  movements  was,  he 
pointed  out,  the  more  requisite,  as  Mahomed  Ali  had 
taki'ii  refuge  in  Trichinopoly,  the  fortifications  of  which 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  Chunda  Sahib  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  Raghojee  Bhousla.  He 
added  the  information  that  Nazir  Jung,  the  pretender  to 
the  viceroyship  of  the  Dekkan,  was  engaged  in  levying  an 
army  wherewith  to  crush  his  nephew  and  rival,  and  that 
it  wits,  therefore,  more  especially  necessary  to  clear  the 
Carnalic  and  its  dependencies  of  all  foes,  before  this 
greater  enemy  shoidd  be  ready  to  march  upon  it.  The 
cxhorUitions  of  Dupleix  to  Chunda  Sahib  to  march  with- 
out any  delay  upon  Trichinopoly  were  earnest  and 
ri'])eate(l. 

( )ne  circumstance,  however,  served  to  hinder  the  native 
(*hi(»ftains  from  moving.  The  battle  of  Amboor  had  been 
fouudit  on  Aaigu:?t  3;  Madras,  in  pursuance  of  the  ar- 
ti<K\<  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  been  made  over 
to  th<»  English  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  but  still 
Admiral  lioscawen  remained  on  the  coast.  More  than 
that,  he  had  taken  advantiige  of  the  disordered  state  of 
jilVaiix  to  j)os.sess  himself  of  the  little  settlement  of  St. 
Thome,  ujX)n  which  he  had  hoisted  the  English  flag.  It 
w;t*<  known  too  that  he  was  himself  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  remaining  to  supjKnt  English  in- 
t<»n»sts,  and  that  he  had  declared  he  would  remain,  if  he 
were  publicly  requested  to  do  so.*  It  aj)peare(l  then  to 
Cliunda  Sahil),  that  for  him  to  move  on  Trichinoj)oly, 
wlii!>t  Admind  Boscawen  wi^s  still  on  the  coast,  wouhl 


Orme. 


'-*. 
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CHAP,    act  as  a  final  inducement  to  that  olBcer  to  remain,  and 
VI  .  ... 

^ — r^ — '  would  impel  the  English  to  cast  in  their  lot,  whilst  their 

1749.     forces  were  yet  considerable,  with  his  rival,  Mahomed 

Ali.     He,  therefore,  hesitated  as  to  his  action,  preferring 

to  wait  at  all  events  in  the  hope  that  the  October  gales 

might  compel  the  departure  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

Whilst  he  and  his  aUies  are  thus  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity, it  may  be  convenient  for  us  to  turn  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  English,  and  to  relate  as  briefly  as  may  be 
the  result  of  their  expedition  against  Tanjore. 

This  expedition  had  been  undertaken,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  with  the  avowed  object  of  re-seating  upon 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  the  twice  expelled  Rajah 
Salioojee — witli  tlie  real  purpose  of  gaining  for  themselves 
the  ])ossession  of  Devicotta.  Consisting  of  430  Euro})eans 
and  1,000  sepoys,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Coik?, 
this  force  had  left  Fort  St.  David  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  and,  on  the  24th,  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Vellaur,  near  Portonovo.  On  the  following  morning  a 
teri'ilic  storm  ensued,  which  caused  great  damage  to  the 
land  forces,  and  greater  to  the  fleet.  Of  the  former,  many 
of  the  carnage-cattle,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
military  stores  were  destroyed  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Admirars 
flagship,  the  '  Nanuir,'  of  74  guns,  the  'Pembroke,'  of 
CO  guns,  and  the  '  Ai)ollo,'  hospiUil  ship,  with  the  greater 
])art  of  their  crews,  were  totally  lost.*  It  thus  became 
necessaiy  to  suspend  lor  a  time  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking. 

When,  however,  after  having  made  good  his  losses. 
Captain  Cope  renewed  his  inarch  and  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tanjore  territfuy,  he  found  the  actual  sUite 
of  tilings  to  difler  very  nuirli  from  the  representations 
lliat  had  been  made  him.  Not  only  was  there  no  dis|K)- 
sition  evinced  by  the  Tanjoreans  to  strike  a  blow  for 
h^aliuDjee,  but  their  army  was  found  ])osted  on  the  southern 

*  Juurnal  of  nu  liTicir  prc&cut  nt  the  siege  of  Pondichery. 
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l)aiik  of  the  Coleroon,  ready  apparently  to  oppose  tlie  chap. 
passage  of  the  English.  They  had  entertained,  however,  — r^ — * 
no  intention  of  fighting;  they  hoped  rather  to  entice  ^7^^- 
Captain  Cope  into  the  difficult  country  to  the  south,  where 
his  destruction  would  have  been  certain.  But  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  English  after  the  passage  of  the  river, 
showed  ver)'  plainly  the  real  object  they  had  in  view  in 
osi)ousing  the  cause  of  Sahoojee.  Their  army  marched 
in  tlie  direction,  not  of  Tanjore,  but  of  Devicotta,  where 
ihry  expectinl  to  find  6upi)ort  from  the  fleet.  But  on 
ih<'ir  arrival  that  same  evening  within  a  mile  of  Devicotta 
not  a  ship  was  to  be  seen.  Having  with  them  no  supplies, 
and  finding  the  place  too  strong  to  be  escaladed,  they 
resolved,  after  cannonading  it  fniitlessly  during  the  night, 
to  retreat.  This  they  eflected  without  serious  molestation, 
and  on  the  second  day  reached  Fort  St.  David.  Had  the 
real  nhjcet  of  the  English  been  that  wliich  they  professed 
-  the  restoration  of  the  ex-llajah  &diO(>jee — they  had 
srcn  enough  to  be  convinced  that  to  effect  this  they  must 
Ix'  prei)ared  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  Pre- 
sidrncy  in  a  war  Avith  a  native  power.  They  no  longer 
Imwt'Vcr  even  pretended  to  have  this  in  view.  But 
Sah<H)j('c  had  promised  them  Devicotta,*  and  the  advan- 
taL^'s  presfnt(»d  by  that  place  were  too  great  to  be  lightly 
gi\en  up.  Whether  they  received  it  from  Sahoojee  or 
]\rt;ib  Sinirh  was  to  them  immaterial.  Thev  were  re- 
>o!vc(l  to  ])ossess  it  at  any  price,  and  with  this  avowed 
nbjtrt,  throwing  over  Sahoojee,  they  despatcheil  by  sea 
a  M»rond  expedition,  consisting  of  800  Europeans  and 
l..'»(M>  si'jvjys  under  the  conunand  of  Major  Tjawrence. 

Without  ent<Ting  into  the  details  of  this  expedition,  it 
will  sullic(»  to  slate  that  it  Avas  successful.  Devicotta, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  stormed,  and  Pertab  Singh, 

•  Thf  riv«*r  Cdli'ivwin,  whirh  nina  dilficulty  waa  proj»rnU»d  by  the  HAndi^, 

lilt*  th'«  <•«•*  near  lK-\icoUa,  w(im  Ik.'-  but  it  waM  thought  tlmt  thi'st*,  with 

li.  \ril  toUM*fipjibh'«if  n'lX'iviiijr  ^hilvs  a  littlo  labour  aiid  exjK'Usc,  might  bi* 

•  >f    the   lar^'vat   touuage.     Tho  ouiy  removed. — On/ir. 
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CHAP,     to  avert  further  hostilities,  and  anxious  now  to  secure 

VI  .  . 

--  the  alliance  of  the  English  against  Chunda  Sahib,  whom 


1749.  \^Q  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Tanjore 
kingdom,  agreed  to  cede  that  fortress,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  surrounding  territory  as  should  produce  an 
annual  revenue  of  36,000  rupees.  The  English,  on  their 
part,  promised  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Sahoojee,  and  even 
to  keep  him  under  surveillance  at  Madras,  on  condition  of 
his  receiving  a  life  pension  of  4,000  rupees.  Such  was  the 
result  to  him  of  his  alliance  with  a  European  power. 

The  English  were  occupied  with  their  new  conquest, 
when  they  learned  the  success  of  Chunda  Sahib  at 
Amboor.  They  hastened  to  acknowledge  him  at  Arcot 
Nevertheless,  noticing  his  subsequent  visit  to  Pondichery, 
his  protracted  stay  there,  and  the  intimacy  which  he 
vaunted  with  Dupleix,  they  were  not  deaf  to  the  solicita- 
tions— poor  as  they  considered  his  chances  of  success — 
of  Mahomed  AH.  They  waited,  however,  the  further 
proceedings  of  Chunda  Sahib  before  committing  them- 
selves to  any  definite  action.  When,  moreover,  they  saw 
that  that  chieftain  remained  idle  at  Pondichery,  making 
no  movement  against  his  rival,  they  hesitated  still  more 
as  to  the  course  they  should  follow.  Admiral  Boscawen, 
on  his  part,  was  eager  to  support  Mahomed  Ali,  and  even 
oflered  to  stiiy  on  the  coast,  if  he  were  officially  requested 
to  do  so.  But  the  Governor,  Mr.  Floyer,  shrank  from  a 
line  of  policy  which  seemed  to  commit  the  Presidency  to 
the  su])p()rt  of  a  pretender  in  eoctremis.  He  therefore 
suflerod  the  Admiral  to  depart  on  November  1,  talking 
from  him  only  300  men  as  an  addition  to  his  garrison. 

The  departure  of  Admiral  Boscawen  (constituted  the 
opportunity  for  which  Chunda  Sahib  had  been  so  long 
watching.  All  his  preparations  had  been  made.  Dupli»ix, 
with  tliat  rare  disinterestedness  and  care  for  the  resources 
of  tli(»  colony  which  so  eminently  characterised  him,  had 
advanced  to  this  chief  100,000  rupees  from  his  own  funds, 
and  had  induced  other  individuals  to  contribute  200,000 
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rupees  in  addition.*     He  also  supplied  him  with  800     chap. 
European  troops,  300  Africans,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  - — , — - 
from  the  support  of  which  Pondichery  was  thus  freed,      ^^^^• 
whilst  the  troops  remained  at  the  disposal  of  Dupleix. 
They  were  now  with  Chunda  Sahib  under  the  immediate 
(•ommand  of  M.  Duquesne.     On  the  very  day  after  the 
departure  of  the  English  fleet,  this  united  army  marched 
upon  Trichinopoly.     There,  as  Dupleix  pointed  out  to 
tlie  leaders,  they  would  find  the  end  of  all  opposition. 
The  only  man  who  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  oppose 
to  the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Sahib  was  in  that  fortress. 
To  tiike  it  therefore  was  to  destroy  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  it  the  only  chieftain  capable  of 
ofTeriiig  any  opposition. 

It  is  indeed  clear  to  us  now,  as  it  was  clear  to  Dupleix 
at  the  time,  that  upon  the  capture  of  this  place  depended 
the  permanent  preponderance  of  French  influence  in 
Southern  India.  Had  that  been  accompUshed,  there 
could  have  been  no  possible  rival  to  Chunda  Sahib,  the 
English  would  have  had  no  excuse  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge  his  supremacy.  In  fact  that  supremacy  would  have 
been  so  firmly  rooted,  so  strongly  established,  that  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  dispute  it ;  they  would,  in  a 
word,  have  been  forced  to  recognise  the  sway  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  a  governor  who,  by  inclination, 
frratitude,  interest,  was  bound  irrevocably  to  the  French. 

Such  indeed  was  the  pohcy  of  Dupleix.  To  carry  it 
out  he  had  brought  every  resource  to  bear  on  his  native 
allies.  He  had  given  them  money,  men,  guns,  and 
olficers,  and  they,  on  their  part,  had  left  Pondichery, 
under  an  engagement  to  pursue  the  course  of  action  he 
liad  pressed  u|X)n  them,  as  aUke  best  suited  to  his  interests 
aii<l  theirs,  viz.  to  march  direct  upon  Trichinopoly. 

Yet  this  occasion  afforded  another  instance  of  the  use- 
li»s5iiR»ss   even   of  great   genius,   when   the    tools  which 

*  The4»e  Advances  were  M^cured  on  lands  which  were  tcmporarilj  made 
o\er  to  ibe  French. — Ihspieix, 

R 
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CHAP,    genius  is  compelled  to  employ  are  weak  and  vacillating. 


Surely  Dupleix  had  a  right  to  believe  that  his  native 
1749.  allies,  having  been  equipped  and  supplied  by  him,  and 
having  started  on  an  expedition  they  had  promised  to 
carry  out,  would  at  least  march  to  their  destination. 
Once  there,  he  relied  on  his  own  commander,  Duquesne, 
to  do  the  rest.  His  mortification  then  can  be  imagined 
when  he  learned  that,  after  crossing  the  Coleroon,  they 
had  diverged  from  the  road  to  Trichinopoly  and  had 
taken  that  to  Tanjore. 

The  fact  was  that,  during  their  stay  at  Pondichery, 
Chunda  Sahib  and  Mozuffer  Jung  had  exhausted  on  their 
own  pleasures  the  money  Dupleix  had  intended  for 
the  expenses  of  the  army,  and  they  found  themselves, 
after  crossing  the  Coleroon,  in  an  enemy's  country  with  an 
empty  treasure  chest.  In  tliis  emergency  Chunda  Sahib 
bethought  him  of  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore — a  prince  whose 
riches  were  proverbial,  and  whose  arrears  of  tribute  to 
the  Mogul,  Mozuffer  Jung,  as  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan, 
considered  himself  entitled  to  receive.  In  the  hope  of 
compelling  this  monarch  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  would 
place  them  at  ease  regarding  their  expenditure,  and  in 
the  belief  that  with  the  aid  of  their  French  allies  the  task 
would  be  easy  of  execution  and  short  in  its  time  of  dura- 
tion, they,  without  even  consulting  Dupleix,  turned  aside 
from  the  road  leading  to  Trichinopoly,  and  took  that  to 
Tanjore. 

This  city,  situated  in  the  delta  of  the  Coleroon  and  the 
Cauveri,  was  defended  by  two  forts,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser.  The  former  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
a  ditch,  but  the  fortifications  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
resist  the  attack  of  a  vigorous  enemy.  The  lesser  fort,  a 
mile  in  circumference,  Wiis  far  stronger,  being  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  stone  wall,  a  ditch  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock,  and  a  glacis.  Witliin  tliis  was  a  pagoda  surpassing 
in  niapnificence  all  the  buildings  of  Southern  India,  and 
believed  to  contain  countless  riches.     The  allied  army 
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arrived  before  this  place  on  November  7,  and  at  once    chap. 

VL 


summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  Rajah,  Pertab  Singh,  > 
with  a  view  to  gain  time,  expressed  at  once  his  willing-  1749. 
ness  to  negotiate,  whilst  he  sent  pressing  messages  to  the 
EngUsh  and  to  Nazir  Jung,  demanding  assistance.  The 
English,  who  had  already  despatched  120  men  to  aid 
Mahomed  Ali  at  Trichinopoly,  ordered  twenty  of  these  to 
proceed  to  Tanjore.  How  Nazir  Jung  responded  to  the 
summons  we  shall  see  further  on.  On  receiving  the  reply 
of  the  Tanjorean,  Duquesne,  the  commandant  of  the 
French  contingent,  acting  upon  instructions  received  from 
Pupleix,  urged  upon  Chunda  Sahib  not  to  waste  his  time 
in  vain  negotiations,  but  to  compel  compliance  with  his 
requisitions  by  force.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  direct 
and  proper  course  to  pursue.  But  Chunda  Sahib,  who 
wanted  only  the  money,  and  who  believed  the  Rajah  was 
in  earnest  about  paying  it,  earnestly  requested  Duquesne 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  hostilities  so  long  as 
negotiations  ^ould  be  going  on.  In  Pertab  Singh,  how- 
ever, he  met  a  man  more  wily  and  cunning  than  himself. 
For  six  weeks  he  suffered  himself  to  be  duped  by  pro- 
testations and  promises,  fruitless  though  they  were  of  any 
result  In  vain  did  Dupleix  press  upon  him  the  superior 
advantage  of  Trichinopoly ;  to  no  purpose  did  he  point 
out  to  him  that  he  was  giving  time  to  Mahomed  Ali  to 
strengthen  his  position,  and  to  Nazir  Jung  to  march  upon 
his  communications.  Chunda  Sahib  was  infatuated  with 
his  negotiation.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this 
feeling,  that  Dupleix,  seeing  the  gathering  storm,  and 
apprehending  not  only  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  but  danger 
to  French  interests,  sent  positive  orders  to  Duquesne  to 
break  off  the  negotiation  by  an  attack  upon  Tanjore. 
I  )uquesne  obeyed ;  and  his  vigorous  measures  had  a 
d('<*isive  effect  On  December  26,  he  captured  three 
redoubts  about  600  yards  from  the  walls ;  three  days 
lat<T,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations,  he  assaulted  and 
carried  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.     This  so  intimidated 

b2 
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CHAP,  the  Eajah,  that  he  at  once  gave  in,  and  on  the  Slst  signed 
' — . — '  a  treaty  whereby,  amongst  other  stipulations,  he  agreed 
1749.  to  pay  to  Mozuffer  Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib  7,000,000 
of  rupees ;  to  remit  from  the  French  East  India  Company 
the  annual  ground  rent  of  7,000  rupees,  which  it  paid 
him ;  to  add  to  the  French  possessions  at  Karical  territory 
comprising  eighty-one  villages ;  and  to  pay  down  to  the 
French  troops  200,000  rupees.  But,  meanwhile,  Nazir 
Jung  had  succeeded  in  collecting  an  enormous  army,  and 
was  on  his  march  to  crush  his  nephew  and  rival  In- 
telligence of  this  had  already  been  conveyed  by  the 
English  to  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore,  and  this  monarch  had 
recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  which  he  was  master  to  lengthen 
out  the  term  of  payment.  By  sending  out,  in  satisfaction 
of  the  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay,  sometimes  plate,  some- 
times obsolete  coin,  sometimes  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
he  detained  Chunda  Sahib  for  some  weeks  longer  under 
his  walls,  and  it  was  not  until  a  pressing  message  from 
Dupleix  informed  him  that  Nazir  Jung  had  entered  the 
Carnatic,  that  this  chieftain  renounced  the  hope  of 
obtaining,  even  by  those  instalments,  the  promised  ran- 
som. Even  then  Dupleix  recommended  vigorous  measure!>. 
He  urged  him  to  seize  Tanjore  at  once,  both  as  a  means 
of  punishing  the  faithless  Rajah,  and  of  providing  himself 
with  a  place  of  refuge.  Chunda  Saliib  was  willing  enough 
to  act  upon  this  advice,  but  his  troops  refused  to  follow 
him.  They  too  had  heard  the  rumours  of  the  approach 
of  the  vast  army  under  Nazir  Jung,  and,  i>anic-stricken 
at  the  report  of  its  numbers,  they  broke  up  without  orders, 
and  fell  back  rapidly  on  Pondichery. 

Thus,  by  the  weakness  of  the  instruments  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use,  were  the  great  plans  of  Dui)leix  temporarily 
shattered.  Nay  more,  the  very  men  who  had  causctl 
their  di^feat,  and  who  by  their  want  of  energy  had  plungeil 
thomselvc^s  as  well  as  him  into  misfortune,  now  came  to 
l)e<^  him  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  He 
made  the  attemi)t,  not  indeed  with  any  great  confidence 
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in  his  allies — for  the  past  three  months  had  shown  him 
their  weakness — but  yet  with  a  steadfastness,  an  energy, 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  such  as  even  at  this  ^7^^- 
distant  day  must  challenge  and  command  our  admiration. 
He  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  succeed  in  the  outset,  but  his 
patience,  his  perseverance,  his  energy,  could  not  be  long 
working  without  producing  some  advantageous  result. 
Before  however  noticing  the  manner  in  which  he  acted, 
we  propose  to  take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the 
situation. 

The  army  of  Mozuffer  Jung  and  Mohamcd  AK,  40,000  "Utu^Tocs  ^a 
f^trong,  panic-stricken  from  the  rumours  of  the  vast  force 
of  Niizir  Jung,  and  mutinous  from  want  of  pay,  was  under 
the  walls  of  Tondichery.  With  it  had  come  the  French 
dctiiohment  of  800  men,  now  commanded  by  M.  Goupil, 
its  fonner  leader,  Duquesne,  having  died  of  fever  at  Tan- 
jore.  On  the  other  side,  the  enormous  army  of  Nazir 
Jung,  consisting  of  300,000  men,  of  whom  one-half  were 
cavalry,  together  with  800  pieces  of  cannon  and  1,300 
c'lephanb*,  Avas  marching  on  them  from  Arcot.  On  its 
way  it  was  joined  by  Morari  Rao  at  the  head  of  10,000 
Mahratta  horse,  fresh  from  a  skirmish  with  the  allied 
army  at  Chillumbrum  ;  whilst  on  reaching  Valdaur,  fifteen 
miles  from  Pondicher}'',  Mahomed  Ali,  the  pseudo-Nawab 
of  the  Carnatic,  brought  6,000  horse  into  the  camp  of 
Nazir  Jung,  and,  what  was  of  far  greater  consequence,  he 
was  strengthened  a  feAV  days  later — April  2 — by  the  junc- 
tion of  000  Europeans  under  Major  Jjawrence.  The 
English,  in  fact,  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
<hei:k  received  by  the  proteges  of  the  French  at  Tanjore, 
by  using  all  their  influence  to  support  the  rivals  and  oppo- 
lunts  of  those  chieftains. 

Against  such  a  force  what  was  Dupleix  to  do?  There 
was  but  one  course,  which  even  to  conceive,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  that  a  man  should  have  been  bom  with  a  profound 
and  daring  intellect  Successfully  to  encounter  this  force 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  opposing  anny,  how- 
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CHAP,  ever  disproportionate  in  numbers  and  deficient  in  mate- 
' — ^ — '  rial,  should  oppose  to  it  a  bold  and  resolute  ftont.  Yet 
1750.  }^ow  to  infuse  the  necessary  courage  into  the  panic-stricken 
and  mutinous  soldiers  of  his  two  allies?  This  was  a 
problem  which  seemed  hard  to  solve.  Dupleix  never- 
theless attempted  it.  First  of  all,  he  stopped  their  muti- 
nous spirit.  This  he  effected  by  advancing  fix)m  his  own 
funds  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  up  their  arrears.  Their 
courage  he  endeavoured  to  reanimate  by  showing  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  support  them  by  the  entire  available 
garrison  of  Pondichery.  Goupil,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Duquesne,  having  himself  fallen  ill,  Dupleix  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  contingent  M.  d'Auteuil,  who  had  recovered 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Araboor,  and  in- 
creased its  strength  to  2,000  men.  The  force,  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  these  means,  moved  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction  from  Pondichery,  and  took  up  at  the  end 
of  March  a  strong  position  opposite  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Valdaur.  At  the  same  time  Dupleix  did  not  neglect  those 
means  which  he  had  often  used  so  successfully,  of  endea- 
vouring by  intrigues  and  secret  communications  to  work 
upon  the  mind  of  Nazir  Jung  in  favour  of  French  interests, 
lie  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  unexpected 
events,  impossible  to  have  been  guarded  against,  neutral- 
ised the  effect  of  these  negotiations,  and  brought  down 
the  fabric  of  his  vast  plans. 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  Dupleix,  that  a  very  bad 
feeling  prevailed  at  this  moment  amongst  the  officers  of 
his  army.  The  sum  of  money  received  at  Tanjore  had 
been  divided  amongst  those  troops  only  -who  had  partici- 
pated in  that  service.  Many  of  these  had  received  leave 
of  absence,  and  those  Avho  took  their  place,  as  well  as 
those  who  joined  Avith  the  fresh  troops,  grumbled  meet 
unreasonably  at  having  been  assigned  a  duty  which  would 
expose  them  to  great  risks  without  the  chance  of  prize- 
money.  For  the  moment  Dupleix  was  powerless  to 
punish  the  malcontents,  so  few  were  the  ofilcers  at  his  dia- 
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posal.  He  trusted,  however,  to  their  military  honour  to  chap. 
behave  as  soldiers  and  Frenchmen  in  the  presence  of  an  _  ^^'  _^' 
enemy.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  On  the  1750. 
very  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  two  armies  had  for 
the  first  time  exchanged  a  cannonade  from  tlieir  respec- 
tive positions — ^April  3 — thirteen  officers  of  the  French 
army  went  in  a  body  to  M.  d'Auteuil,  resigned  their  com- 
missions, and  refused  to  serve.  Tliis  was  not  the  least  of 
the  evil.  Not  content  with  refusing  to  fight  themselves, 
tliese  officers  had  done  their  best  to  induce  the  soldiers 
they  commanded  to  foUow  their  example.  By  a  baseness 
happily  unparalleled  they  had  succeeded  in  sowing 
amongst  the  soldiers  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and  distrust 
Even  the  sepoys  in  the  pay  of  France  could  not  see  un- 
moved the  sudden  withdrawal  of  those  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  their  leaders.  Doubt  and  hesita- 
tion per\'aded  their  ranks,  and  d'Auteuil  suddenly  found, 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  which,  if  it  were  unfavourable  to 
him,  would  be  ruinous  to  French  interests,  that  he  com- 
manded an  army  which  was  utterly  demoralised,  which 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  face  the  enemy. 

Few  men  have  ever  found  themselves  in  circumstances 
more  difficult,  more  requiring  quick  and  prompt  decision. 
To  stay  where  he  was,  to  meet  with  his  demoralised  force, 
and  the  native  levies  of  his  two  allies,  the  vastly  superior 
numlx?rs  of  Nazir  Jung,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  English, 
was  to  court  destruction  for  all.  His  men  would  not  fight, 
and  their  retreat  would  have  drawn  with  it  the  disorderly 
flight  of  the  followers  of  Mozuffijr  Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib. 
It  seemed  too  more  than  probable  that  such  a  rout  would 
encourage  the  enemy  to  make  another  attempt  upon  Pon- 
dichery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Avithdrawal  of  his  troops 
during  the  night  would  save  the  French  anny  for  future 
operations,  and  would  assure  the  safety  of  the  French 
capital.  But  before  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter, 
d'Auteuil  made  one  great  effort  to  induce  his  army  to 
sastain  the  part  which  best  befitted  them  as  soldiers.    But 
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CHAP,     his  entreaties,  his  remonstrances,  even  his  threats,  were  all 

VI  •  •  • 

> — ^ — '  in  vain.     The  poison  of  mistrust  had  entered  their  rauk:^; 

1750.     the  mutinous  officers  liad  persuaded  them  that  they  were 

being  deliberately  sacrificed  to  superior  numbers,  and  so 

firmly  had  they  imbibed  this  idea,  that  all  the  reasoning 

of  their  commander  was  inefiective.     They  would  not 

figlit.     Convinced  now  that  his  only  course  was  to  retreat, 

d'Auteuil  sought  an  interview  with  his  two  allies,  and 

laid  before  them   the   circumstances  of  the   case.     He 

showed  them  tliat  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  he  put  it 

to  them  whether  they  would  prefer  to  follow  his  fortunes, 

or  to  endeavour  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  enemy. 

•r 

Then  came  out  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
men.  Chunda  Saliib,  whose  long  acquaintance  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  French  had  given  him  a  high 
appreciation  of  their  character  and  a  confidence  in  their 
fortunes,  declared  unhejsitatingly  that  he  would  cast  in  his 
lot  with  ]iis  European  alHes.  Mozuffer  Jung,  natundly 
weaker,  possessing  little  self-rehance,  and  unable  to  be- 
lieve tliat  d'Auteuil  had  not  some  other  motive  for  his  con- 
duct, determined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  trust  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  uncle. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  French  con- 
tingent commenced  its  retreat  at  midnight,  followed  by 
Chunda  Sahib,  who,  with  liis  cavalry,  insisted  ujK)n  taking 
the  post  of  honour  in  tlie  rear.  So  great  however  was 
tlie  disorder  in  tlie  Frencli  camp,  so  complete  their  demo- 
rahsation,  tliat  no  one  communicated  the  intelligence  i>f 
the  intended  movement  to  the  giumers,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty,  manned  tlie  batteries  in  front  of  the  camp  : 
these  therefore  with  their  eleven  guns  were  left  behind. 

Day  dawned  before  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  dis- 
covered. But  no  sooner  was  it  known  than  Morari  Itao, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  Mahratta  horse,  started  in  pursuit 
of  tlicm.  He  Ci\me  up  with  them  just  before  they  reached 
the  ])rickly  ])ear  hedge,  which  fonned  the  outer  defence 
of  Tondichery.     Noting  his  approach,  d'Auteuil  formed 
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his  men  up  in  a  hollow  square,  whilst  Chunda  Sahib  held  chap, 
his  cavalry  in  readiness  to  attack  him  after  his  repulse.  ' — r^^ — - 
Morari  Rao,  however,  a  splendid  horseman,  little  ac-  I7b0. 
quainted  with  squares  or  European  tactics  at  all,  boldly 
charged  and  broke  into  the  French  formation.  But  at 
the  same  time  Chunda  Sahib  charged  his  cavalry,  who 
were  thus,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen,  prevented  from 
following  their  leader.  In  this  manner  Morari  Eao  was 
with  but  fifteen  men  inside  the  French  square,  apparently 
lost.  But  the  sullenness  of  the  Europeans  and  his  own 
daring  saved  him.  He  dashed  at  the  other  face  of  the 
square,  and  succeeded,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men,  in  cut- 
ting his  way  out.  He  then  joined  his  cavalry  who  were 
engaged  Avith  Chunda  Sahib.  With  him  and  with  the 
French  he  kept  up  a  running  fight  till  they  reached  the 
hedge,  Avhen  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 

Ill  this  retreat  the  French  lost  nineteen  men  in  addition 
to  the  forty  left  behind,  many  of  them  were  sabred  by  the 
natives,  the  remainder  rescued  from  their  clutches,  and 
taken  prisoners,  by  the  English.  It  was  however  less  the 
loss  of  men  and  of  guns  that  afflicted  Dupleix,  than  the 
destruction,  by  this  misfortune,  of  his  vast  plans.  We 
have  said  that  he  Avas  on  the  point  of  succeeding  in  in- 
ducing Nazir  Jung  to  enter  into  engagements  with  him- 
self He  had  even  persisted  in  this  attempt  after  he  had 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  mutinous  feeling 
amongst  the  French  officers,  and  it  is  probable  that  had 
the  army  only  mainUiined  its  position  in  the  field  during 
the  next  day,  Nazir  Jung  would  have  signed  the  treaty 
which  was  being  pressed  upon  him.  But  tliis  mutiny 
s|K>ilcd  all. 

*  It  is  easy  to  imagine,'  he  says,  writing  in  the  third 
pc^rson  in  his  memoirs,  *what  was  the  mortification  of 
Dupleix,  when  he  was  infonned  of  all  the  details  of  the 
conduct  of  our  cowardly  officers,  and  further,  to  complete 
his  misfortunes,  that  Mozufler  Jung  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  placed  in  irons  by  Nazir  Jung.'     This  last  in- 
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CHAP,     telligence  was  but  too  true.     Though  Nazir  Jung  had 
^^*       sworn  upon  the  Koran  to  restore  his  nephew  to  the  go- 


1750.  vernments  he  had  held,  yet,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms not  uncommon  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth and  in  India  in  the  eighteenth  centuries,  he  at  once 
loaded  him  with  irons.  He  thus  became  undisputed 
Subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
appoint  Mahomed  AU  Nawab  of  the  Camatic.  This  was 
the  destruction  to  which  we  have  alluded  of  those  great 
schemes  whereby  Dupleix  hoped  to  bring  Southern  India 
in  entire  subordination  to  French  interests.  No  doubt  his 
mortification  was  extreme,  yet  great  as  it  was,  it  neither 
caused  him  to  give  himself  to  despair,  nor  even  to  abandon 
his  plans.  On  the  contrary,  it  impelled  him  to  try  new 
and  bolder  exj)edients  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

lie  himself  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pondichery  had 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disgrace  of  the  French 
army  from  the  run-away  officers  themselves.  These  had 
hurried  into  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  retreat,  and 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  Avith  the  cry  that  the  French  army 
was  beaten  and  that  the  Mahrattas  were  upon  them.  The 
first  act  of  Dupleix,  on  receiving  intelUgence  of  a  nature 
so  different  to  that  he  had  expected,  was  to  arrest  these 
cowards.  He  then  hastened  to  meet  the  army,  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  weed  it  of  the  disaffected,  and  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  remainder.  To  this  end  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  stringent  measures.  All  the  disaffected  officers  were 
placed  under  arrest ;  d'Auteuil  even  was  brought  to  trial 
for  retreating  without  orders.  The  soldiers  were  reminded 
that  their  retreat  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  enemy,  but 
to  the  recreant  behaviour  of  their  own  officers.  This 
confidence  in  difficult  circumstances  did  not  fiwl  to  bc^et 
its  like.  The  French  soldiers  felt  in  his  inspiring  pre- 
sence that  they  had  been  indeed  guilty,  and  to  insubordi- 
nation suoceeded  an  irrepressible  desire  to  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  name. 

IJut  whilst  thus  engaged  in  restoring  the  discipline  of 
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tlie  army,  Dupleix  was  equally  prompt  in  dealing  with    ^^^• 
the  enemy.     This  could  only  be  in  the  first  instance  by 


negotiation,  and  we  shall  see  that  here  he  exerted  the  ^^^^* 
skill  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  Instead  of 
sliowing,  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity,  by  any  abatement 
of  his  pretensions,  how  fallen  were  the  fortunes  of  Pon- 
dichery,  he  directed  his  envoys  to  make  demands  little 
inferior  to  those  which  would  have  resulted  from  a  French 
victory.  They  insisted,  therefore,  in  his  name,  that  no 
one  of  the  family  of  Anwaroodeen  should  be  appointed 
Nawab  of  the  Camatic,  and  that  the  children  of  Mozuffer 
Jung  should  be  established  in  the  estates  and  governments 
of  their  father.  But  they  did  not  stop  there.  To  favour 
their  negotiations,  they  had  recourse  to  those  wiles  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  which 
they  now  showed  they  could  use  more  skilfully  than 
their  masters.  Thus  they  took  credit  for  the  defeat  of 
d' Auteuil,  and  exaggerated  the  loss  experienced  by  Morari 
Kao  in  his  attempts  to  cut  them  off  from  Pondichery. 
All  this  time  these  same  agents  intrigued  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Nizam's  army,  especially  with  the  Patau  Nawabs 
of  Kuddapa,  Kumool,  and  Savanore,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  with  these  and  others  relations  of  a  confi- 
dential nature. 

Nazir  Jung  himself  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  MM.  du  Bausset  and  de  Larche,  the  envoys  of 
Dupleix,  and  on  the  seventh  day  these  two  gentlemen 
returned  to  Pondichery.  By  this  time  a  good  feeling 
had  been  restored  in  the  army;  the  oflBcers  who  had 
disgraced  themselves  had  been  severely  punished ;  others, 
less  guilty,  were  only  anxious  by  some  brilliant  achieve- 
ment to  wipe  out  the  stain  on  their  honour ;  d' Auteuil, 
who  had  shown  very  clearly  that  he  had  acted  in  the 
only  manner  possible  for  him  to  act  under  the  circum- 
stances, had  been  restored  to  the  command.  Now  was 
the  time  to  strike  a  blow  ;  this  the  opportunity  to  show 
the  ruler  who  had  rejected  his  proposals  that  the  French 
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CHAP,  were  yet,  as  an  enemy,  to  be  feared.  No  sooner  then 
^^'  .  had  the  envoys  returned  than  Dupleix  sent  instructions 
1750.  to  d'Auteuil  to  beat  up  the  camp  of  Morari  Eao,  situated 
between  Pondichery  and  the  main  body  of  Nazir  Jung's 
army.  On  the  night  of  April  12,  only  eight  days  after 
the  retreat  from  Valdaur,  d'Auteuil  detached  300  men 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Touche  to  surprise  the 
enemy.  They  marched  about  midnight,  reached  and 
penetrated  the  camp  without  being  discovered,  killed 
about  1,200  of  the  surprised  and  terror-stricken  enemy, 
and  returned  to  Pondichery  at  daybreak,  having  lost  but 
three  men  of  their  party.  This  bold  stroke  had  such  an 
effect  upon  Nazir  Jung,  that  trembhng  now  for  his  own 
safety,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retired  in  all  haste  to 
Arcot,  abandoning  the  Enghsh,  who  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David. 

Having  thus  caused  the  prestige  of  success  to  return  to 
his  colours,  Dupleix  resolved  to  follow  up  his  blow. 
Nazir  Jung,  on  reaching  Arcot,  had  resolved  on  a  move- 
ment, by  means  of  which,  whilst  he  himself  should 
remain  safely  shut  up  in  that  capital,  he  might  avenge 
himself  of  his  enemies.  lie  accordingly  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  lodges  and  factories  which  the  French 
had  established  at  tlie  town  of  Masulipatam  on  the  Orissa 
coast,  and  at  Yanoon,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Coringa  river  and  tlie  Godavery. 

But  he  did  not  hold  them  long.  It  had  happened 
shortly  befin'c  these  occurrences,  that  two  ships,  the 
'Fleury'and  tlie  '  d'Argenson,' bound  for  Bengal,  had 
touched  at  Pondichery  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a 
portion  of  tlieir  cargoes,  and  re-loading  at  that  place. 
On  hearing  of  the  proceedings  of  Nazir  Jung,  Dupleix, 
witliout  confiding  in  any  one,  made  the  necessary  pre- 
])arations,  and  the  night  before  these  ships  were  to  sjiil 
he  i*nil)arked  on  board  of  tliem  200  European  and  300 
native  soldiers,  with  a  battering  train,  and  directed  the 
coniuiander  to  sail    direct   for   Masulipatam,   and    take 
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possession  of  the  place.  They  arrived  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day.  The  commander  at  once 
hinded  his  troops,  surprised  the  town,  and  took  possession  1750. 
of  it  without  the  smallest  resistance,  and  without  spilling 
a  drop  of  human  blood.  The  French  colours  were  at 
once  lioisted  on  the  place,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  its  retention. 

But  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondichery  that 
Dupleix  resolved  to  strike  his  most  eflfective  blow.  Very 
soon  then  after  Nazir  Jung  had  left  for  Arcot,  and  the 
Enghsh  for  Fort  St.  David,  he  ordered  d'Auteuil  to  march 
with  500  men,  cross  the  river  Punar,  and  take  possession 
of  the  fortified  pagoda  of  Tiruvadi,  only  thirteen  miles 
from  Cuddalcre,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  army  of 
Maliomed  AH.  The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  a  point 
dappui  on  the  Punar,  which  would  give  him  command 
of  the  neighbouring  country  and  its  revenues.  The 
expedition  completely  succeeded.  D'Auteuil  captured 
the  place  witliout  resistance,  and  having  garrisoned  it 
witli  20  Europeans,  20  topasses,  and  50  sepoys,  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  pushing  his  conquests  further. 
lUit  Nazir  Jung,  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Tiruvadi,  yielded 
now  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Mahomed  AH,  and 
ri'inforced  him  with  20,000  men.  At  the  same  time 
the  English,  to  whom  the  possession  of  Tiruvadi  by  the 
French  was  a  standing  menace,  sent  a  force  of  400 
Europeans  and  1,500  sepoys  under  Captain  Cope  to  join 
Mahoineil  AH.  This  combined  army  took  up  a  position 
on  July  30,  near  the  French  force,  which  they  found 
encanijxid  on  the  river  Punar,  about  seven  miles  from 
Cuddalore. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  d'Auteuil  resolved  to  maintain  liis  position.  This 
was  not  only  strong  by  nature,  but  it  had  been  strongly 
fortified.  To  hazard  an  attack  upon  Frenchmen  in  a 
p<)>ition  defended  by  intrenchments  did  not  suit  the  feeble 
nature    of  Mahomed  AH.      Acting    on    Captain    Coi)o's 
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CHAP,    advice,  therefore,  he  moved  against  Tiruvadi  in  the  hope 
.■^^ *  of  drawing  out  d'Auteuil  to  its  assistance.     But  d'Auteuil 
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and  Mahomed  Ali,  when  he  wished  to  change  the  feigned 
assault  into  a  real  one,  found  that  his  soldiers  had  the 
same  objection  to  stone  walls  as  to  intrenchments,  when 
both  were  manned  by  Europeans.  He  accordingly 
marched  back  to  his  position  in  front  of  the  French 
camp,  and  encouraged  by  Captain  Cope,  opened  upon  it 
a  violent  cannonade.  The  fire  of  the  French  was,  how- 
ever, so  brisk,  and  their  guns  were  served  so  efficiently, 
that  at  the  end  of  six  hours  the  alUes  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  retreated  with  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French  loss  was  slight ;  but  they  were 
too  few  in  numbers  to  venture  in  pursuit.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  maintaining  their  position,  ready 
to  profit  by  the  disagreement  which,  they  felt  sure,  would 
be  produced  by  this  repulse  between  Mahomed  Ali  and 
his  English' allies. 

So  indeed  it  happened.  As  prone  to  be  unduly  de- 
pressed in  adversity  aa  to  be  inflated  in  prosperity, 
Mahomed  Ali  did  not  consider  himself  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  open 
country.  He  therefore  proposed  to  retreat  upon  Arcot 
The  English,  who  wished  to  cut  off  the  French  from  Pon- 
dichery,  finding  tliat  Mahomed  Ali  would  neither  listen 
to  their  advice  nor  advance  any  more  money,  returned  to 
Fort  St.  David.  No  sooner  was  Dupleix  acquainted  with 
this  movement,  tlian  he  directed  d'Auteuil  to  break  up 
from  his  encampment,  and  march  on  Tinivadi ;  there  to 
join  a  corps  of  1,300  Europeans  and  2,500  sepoys  led  by 
do  la  Touche,  and  1,000  horse  commanded  by  Chunda 
Sahib.  With  this  force  he  was  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
Mahomed  Ali.  This  Nawab,  with  an  army  of  upwards 
of  20,000  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  cavalry, 
had  taken  up  a  position  between  Tiruvadi  and  Fort  St 
David,  with  the  river  Punar  in  his  rear,  and  awaited 
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tliere  the  instructions  for  which  he  had  applied  to  Nazir 
Jung.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  September  1,  the  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  English,  he  was  attacked  by  1750. 
d'Auteuil.  The  French  army  advanced  in  good  order, 
the  artillery  in  front,  the  cavalry  on  either  wing.  In  this 
formation,  in  full  view  of  the  army  of  Mahomed  Ah,  the 
handful  of  men  moved  forward,  halting  occasionally  to 
fire  their  guns.  So  long  as  they  were  at  a  distance,  the 
gunners  of  the  Nawab's  army  repUed  by  an  ineflfective 
lire.  But  when,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  in- 
trenchments,  d'Auteuil  brought  up  his  infantry,  and 
ordered  a  general  charge,  the  courage  of  the  Asiatics 
gave  way.  Not  an  effort  was  made  to  defend  the 
entrance  into  the  camp;  the  intrenchments  were  aban- 
doned as  the  enemy  reached  them ;  and  the  French, 
quickly  bringing  up  their  guns,  opened  out  from  one  end 
of  the  camp  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  masses  now  huddled 
l)etween  them  and  the  river.  UnUke  Chunda  Sahib, 
Mahomed  Ali  showed  neither  courage  nor  presence  of 
niiiul.  Here,  as  at  Amboor,  he  thought  only  of  his  own 
safety.  Ilis  men,  left  to  themselves,  behaved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  Uke  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The 
15,000  cavalry  who  were  in  the  camp  did  not  strike  one 
blow  for  their  master.  How  to  cross  the  Punar  in  safety 
wiis  the  problem  each  man  sought  to  solve  for  his  own 
advantage.  Victory  they  never  had  dreamt  of;  now 
even  orderly  retreat  was  out  of  the  question.  Fortu- 
nately for  them  the  river  was  fordable.  Yet,  before  it 
could  be  crossed  by  the  fugitives,  they  had  left  nearly  a 
thousand  of  their  number  on  the  field  of  carnage.  They 
left  besides,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  a  great 
rjuantity  of  munitions  of  war,  immense  supplies  of  grain 
and  fodder,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  English 
mortars.  The  French  did  not  lose  a  single  man  in  the 
engagement ;  a  few  sepoys  only  were  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  a  tumbril. 

If  battles  are  to  be  judged  by  their  consecjuences,  this 
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CHAP,     action  may  truly  be  termed  a  great  victory.     By  it,  the 

. ^^: .  French  more  than  regained  the  ascendancy  they  had  lost 

1750.  by  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Valdaur ;  Chunder  Sahib, 
their  ally,  resumed,  in  consequence  of  it,  a  position  in 
which  he  coidd  lay  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  Carnatic ;  whilst  his  rival,  Mahomed  Ali,  who  had 
but  two  months  before  been  master  of  the  whole  of  that 
province — the  territories  ceded  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish alone  excepted — was  forced  by  this  defeat  into  the 
position  of  a  beaten  and  baffled  fugitive,  fleeing  Avith 
two  attendants  for  refuge  to  Arcot.  The  English,  on 
their  part,  sulky  with  Mahomed  Ali,  on  the  ]>oint  of 
losing  their  commandant  Major  Lawrence,  who  was 
about  to  embark  for  England,  were  likewise  by  the  same 
means  reduced  to  an  ahnost  compulsory  inaction,  for  they 
were  not  at  war  with  France,  and  the  dispersion  of 
Mahomed  Ali's  army  had  left  them  almost  without  a 
native  ally  whom  indirectly  to  assist. 

It  was  true  indeed  that  Nazir  Jung  was  yet  exercising 
the  functions  of  the  office  of  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  and 
Nazir  Jung  was  their  ally.  Sunk  in  debauchery  and  the 
l)leasures  of  the  chase,  Nazir  Jung,  however,  left  tlie 
direction  of  affairs  to  his  ministers  and  nobiUty,  and  the 
chief  of  these  had  already — thanks  to  the  intrigues  of 
Dupleix — been  won  over  to  the  interests  of  France. 
Whilst  the  army  he  had  given  to  his  protege,  Mahomed 
Ali,  was  being  destroyed  in  the  field,  he  remmned  inactive 
at  Arcot,  not  yet  thinking  himself  in  danger,  not  yet 
bc'lii^ving  that  the  army  which  fled  before  him  at  Valdaur 
would  dare  to  compete  with  him  in  the  field.  Of  tliis 
inaction,  which  ho  liad  used  all  his  effort  to  secure,  and 
of  the  (Consternation  caused  amongst  the  partisans  of 
Maliomed  Ali  by  the  victor}'  of  dAuteuil,  Dupleix  re- 
solved to  take  tlie  fullest  advantage.  lie  therefore  sent 
instiint  orders  to  d'Autouil  to  detach  a  sufficient  force 
under  M.  de  Bussy  to  attack  Gingee,  a  fortress,  fifty  mile? 
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inland,  and  the  possession  of  which  would,  he  thought,     chap. 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Carnatic.  > — , — ' 

The  town  of  Gingee,  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  and  1750. 
flanked  by  towers,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  three  moun- 
tains forming  the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Each  of  these  mountains  was  defended  by  a  strong  citadel 
built  on  its  summit,  and  by  the  sides,  in  many  places 
naturally  steep  and  in  others  artificially  scarped,  by  which 
alone  access  was  possible.  A  cordon  of  advanced  works 
contributed  likewise  to  make  all  approach  a  matter  of 
extreme  diflBculty.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  Gingee  was  deemed  quite  impregnable. 
Even  Sevajee,  the  ruthless  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power, 
had  been  forced,  in  1677,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  its  commander  to  effect  its  reduction,  and  Zulfikar 
Khan,  tlie  general  of  Aurungzebe,  had  brought  about  the 
siimc  result  by  means  of  a  blockade  of  the  strictest  nature. 
The  belief  in  its  impregnability  made  it  always  the  refuge 
of  defeated  armies,  and  the  scattered  parties  of  Mahomed 
All's  force,  to  the  number  of  10,000  or  12,000  men,  had 
fled  to  it  after  the  battle  on  the  Punar  for  the  protection 
which  it  was  deemed  so  well  able  to  offer.  Against  this 
— the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Carnatic — 
I)uj)K*ix  directed  d'Auteuil  to  send  a  detachment  with  all 
j)osi<ible  speed,  indicating  at  the  same  time  Bussy  as  the 
rommandant  of  whom  he  would  approve  for  such  a 
.HTvice.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  met  with 
this  officer.  lie  it  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  who,  when 
the  French  troops  had  twice  recoiled  before  the  intrench- 
mi'nts  thrown  up  by  Anwaroodeen  at  Amboor,  when 
their  commandant,  d*Auteuil,  had  been  struck  down, 
rallicHl  the  repulsed  infantry,  and  led  them,  the  third  time, 
viriorioiisly  to  the  charjze.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
(•:irly  chiIdlKK)d — a  straiifre  circumstance  when  it  is  re- 
i-oIliTted  that  he  occupies  a  principal  figure,  in  the 
e^limation  of  some  the  foremost  figure,  in  the  history  of 
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ciiAP.  the  French  in  India.  This  much,  however,  is  ascertained, 
._^}'  .  that  he  was  bom  in  1718, at  Bu9y,  near  Soissons :  that  he 
1750.  had  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  inheriting  little 
beyond  his  pedigree,*  he  had  come  out  to  the  Isle  of 
France  at  the  time  that  La  Bourdonnais  was  governor, 
and  had  formed  one  of  the  expedition  led  by  that  famous 
admiral  to  India  in  1746.  When  La  Bourdonnais  returned 
to  Europe  at  the  end  of  that  year,  de  Bussy  remained 
behind  as  an  officer  of  the  Pondichery  army.  Here  he 
found  himself  constantly  in  contact  with  Dupleix,  and,  in 
their  frequent  meetings,  he  had  not  been  less  struck  by 
the  large  views  and  brilliant  genius  of  the  Governor- 
General  than  had  been  Dupleix  by  the  frank  nature,  the 
striking  talents,  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  especially 
knowledge  of  India  and  its  people,  displayed  by  the 
young  officer.  He  had  given  many  proofe  of  adding  to 
these  qualities  a  courage,  a  daring,  and  a  presence  of 
mind,  which,  when  united  in  a  soldier,  inevitably  lead  him 
to  fortune ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  had  now 
been  selected  to  lead  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  oa 
the  most  daring  expedition  on  which  European  troojw 
had  yet  been  engaged  in  India. 

The  force  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bussy  consisted  of 
250  Europeans  and  1,200  sepoys,  and  four  field-pieces. 
They  left  the  scene  of  the  action  with  Mahomed  Ah  on 
September  3rd,  and  came  in  sight  of  Gingee  on  the 
11th.  Here  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  Bussy  encamped, 
and  here  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  remnants  of 
Mahomed  Ali's  army,  10,000  or  12,000  strong,  together 
with  1,000  sepoys  trained  by  the  English,  and  some 
European  gunners  with  eight  field-pieces,  were  encain|KHl 
on  the  glacis,  and  were  about  to  take  advantage  of  their 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers  to  attack  him. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  enemy  were  t^en  advancing. 
Bussy  waited  for  them  till  they  came  within  pist()l-sht>t, 
when  he  ordereil  a  general  advance,  the  four  guns  ojien- 

*  IIo  was  named  Charles- Joseph  Patissier,  Marquii  do  Buaaj-Canteliiau. 
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ing  at  the  same  time  on  the  enemy's  cavalry.     This,  as     chap. 

was  usual,  not  only  prevented  their  advance  but  threw  < — , 

them  into  confusion.  They  had  already  broken  when  1750. 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  imder  d'Auteuil  was 
seen  approaching  the  field.  A  general  panic  instantly 
ensued  amongst  all  branches  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
Bussy,  taking  advantage  of  it,  advanced  and  secured  their 
guns,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  the  Europeans  who  served 
them.  He  then  pushed  forward  and  drove  the  fugitives 
under  the  walls  of  Gingee,  the  cannon  of  which  opened 
fire  on  the  pursuers. 

But  it  did  not  stop  Bussy.  Following  the  fiigitives  to 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  he  applied  a  petard  to  the 
principal  gate  and  blew  it  in.  He  at  once  rushed  forward, 
sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  men,  and  engaged  in  a 
desperate  hand  to  hand  contest  with  defenders.  Nothing, 
however,  could  resist  French  gallantry.  Before  nightfall 
the  place  was  their  own,  and  it  was  occupied  during  the 
night  by  the  remainder  of  the  force  under  d'Auteuil. 
Their  situation  was,  nevertheless,  still  one  of  great  danger. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  town  of  Gingee  lies  at 
the  base  of  three  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  were 
strongly  fortified.  From  these  summits  there  poured  in 
now  an  incessant  fire  on  the  French  in  Gingee.  Small 
arms,  grape,  round  shot,  and  rockets  were  used  with  all 
the  vigour  of  which  the  garrison  were  capable.  For  some 
time  Bussy  replied  by  a  fire  from  his  mortars,  keeping  his 
men  under  cover.  But  no  sooner  had  the  moon  gone 
down  than  he  moved  out  three  detachments  of  picked 
troops,  all  Frenchmen,  to  escalade  the  three  citadels  at 
the  siime  time.  The  ascent  was  steep ;  redoubt  after 
redoubt  hindered  their  pn^gress ;  a  terrific  fire  rained 
upon  them  from  all  sides ;  but  no  obsUiele  was  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  Bussy  and  his  comrades.  The  storm- 
ing of  one  redoubt  filled  them  with  Uie  greater  determina- 
tion to  attempt  the  conquest  of  another;  their  onward 
l)roirress  gave  them  fresh  animating   power,  whilst  the 
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CHAP,     defenders  after  each  loss  became  more  and  more  dis- 

>,^  ■ .  couraged.     At  last  mounting  higher  and   higher,  they 

1750.     came  to  the  citadels.    These  too,  just  as  day  broke  on  the 

horizon,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  victors  could  gaze 

and  wonder  at  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which 

they  nevertheless  had  surmounted. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  achievement,  great  in  itself, 
and  calculated  by  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  Southern 
India  to  be  much  greater.  They  could  be  no  second-rate 
warriors  who  could,  within  twenty-four  hours,  defeat  an 
army  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  storm  a  fortress  re- 
puted impregnable,  and  which  for  three  years  had  defied 
the  best  army  and  the  best  general  of  the  renowned  Au- 
rungzebe.  Not  lightly  would  such  a  feat  be  esteemed  in 
the  cities  of  the  South.  The  fisime  of  it  would  extend 
even  to  imperial  Delhi  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  palaces 
of  Poona  on  the  other.  It  was  a  blow  which,  by  the  in- 
trinsic advantages  resulting  from  it  and  by  the  renown  it 
would  acquire  for  those  who  had  delivered  it,  would  strike 
not  only  Mahomed  Ali  but  Nazir  Jung,  would  seat  the 
nominees  of  Dupleix  at  Golconda  and  Arcot,  might  bring 
Delhi  itself  ahnost  within  the  grasp  of  the  French  Go- 
vernor. Well  might  Dupleix  hope  that,  by  following  it 
up,  by  using  carefully  yet  vigorously  every  opportunity, 
^^  this  capture  of  Gingee  might  indeed  be  made  the  first 
stone  of  a  French  Empire  in  India. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  cjipture  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives  were  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 
Nazir  Jung,  till  then  devoted  to  pleasure,  now  roused 
himself  to  action.  Yet  even  he,  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Mogul,  the  disposer  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  was 
thunder-struck  at  the  feat.  These  French,  he  felt,  must 
be  beaten  or  conciliated.  It  appeared  to  rest  with  him 
whether  he  sliould  attempt  the  first,  or  accompli^*h  the 
ise(V)n(l,  for  ahnost  sinmltaneously  with  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Gingee  intelHgence  reached  him  that  d'Auteuil 
was   marching   on    Arcot,  whilst  he   at  the  siime  time 
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received  peaceful  overtures  from  Dupleix.     The  principal     chap. 


of  these  suggested  the  release  of  Mozuffer  Jimg  and  his  . 
restoration  to  the  governments  he  had  held  in  his  grand-  1750. 
father's  Hfetime,  the  appointment  of  Chunda  Sahib  to  be 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  the  absolute  cession  of  Masulipatam 
to  tlie  French.  It  is  probable  that  Nazir  Jung  would 
liave  made  no  difficulty  regarding  the  second  and  third  of 
these  conditions,  but  the  release  of  Mozuffer  Jung  was 
tuiitiimount  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  contest,  and  rather 
than  assent  to  that,  he  preferred  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
Summoning  then  his  chiefs  to  Arcot,  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  an  army  consisting  of  60,000  foot,  45,000  horse, 
700  elepliants,  and  360  cannon,  in  the  direction  of  Gingee. 
When,  however,  he  had  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of 
tlie  French  force — which,  after  making  one  or  two 
marclic*s  in  the  direction  of  Arcot,  had  returned  on  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Gingee — the 
periodical  rains  set  in  with  such  violence  that  any  move- 
ments in  the  face  of  an  enemy  became  impossible.  An 
inaction  of  two  months'  duration,  from  September  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  succeeded,  the  French  army 
remaining  encamped  about  three  miles  from  Gingee, 
whence,  for  some  weeks,  it  drew  its  supplies.  When 
these  had  been  exhausted,  it  received  others,  thanks  to 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  Dupleix,  and  despite  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  direct  from  Pondichery. 
Nazir  Jung,  on  his  side,  was  forced  to  remain  in  a  most 
inconvenient  position,  hemmed  in  by  watercourses  swollen 
by  the  rains,  and  able  to  obtain  suppUes  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

liut  these  two  months  of  miUtary  inaction  constituted 
a  busy  period  to  Dupleix.  Corresponding  secretly  with 
the  chiefs  of  Nazir  Jung's  army,  he  had  succeeded  in 
pei-suading  many  of  them,  especially  the  Patans  and  the 
Malinittas,  that  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  to  re- 
gard the  French  as  friends  than  as  enemies.  Both  these 
sections  had  several  causes  of  dishke  to  Nazir  Jung.     His 
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CHAP,  manifold  debaucheries,  the  treatment,  after  his  solemn 
> — rl —  promise  to  grant  him  liberty,  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  his  eon- 
1750.  stant  refusal  to  entertain  the  propositions  for  peace,  and 
the  knowledge  that,  with  Mozuffer  Jung  upon  the  m-e- 
regal  seat,  they  would  enjoy  not  only  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  French,  but  an  accession  of  honours  and  dignities, 
all  conspired  to  whet  their  desire  to  be  rid  of  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  admiration,  mingled  with  fear,  of 
the  French  nation,  and  especially  of  the  statesman  who 
was  so  daringly  guiding  its  fortunes,  gave  to  the  proposals 
of  Dupleix  a  weight  which  they  found  it  diflScult  to  resist. 
A  secret  agreement  was  accordingly  arrived  at  between 
the  two  parties,  which  stipulated  that  if  Nazir  Jung  should 
refuse  any  longer  to  agree  to  the  terms  offered  by  Dupleix, 
but  should  decide  upon  marching  against  the  French,  the 
malcontent  nobles  should  withdraw  their  forces  from 
those  of  their  feudal  superior,  and  should  range  them- 
selves, a  short  distance  from  them,  under  the  flag  of 
France.  To  such  an  extent  were  the  details  of  this 
arrangement  carried  out,  that  a  French  standard  was 
secretly  conveyed  to  the  malcontents,  to  be  by  them  on 
the  proper  occasion  hoisted  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  field.  Other  secret 
arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  entered  into  between 
Mozuffer  Jung  and  the  conspirators,  with  which  Dupleix 
had  no  concern.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
death  of  the  Subadar  and  the  distribution  of  his  treasures 
equally  between  Mozuffer  Jung  on  one  side  and  the  con- 
spirators on  the  other,  were  resolved  upon. 

Ikit  meanwhile  better  thoughts  had  come  over  Nazir 
Jung.  The  difficulties  of  his  army,  the  fear  of  finding 
himself  engaged  in  a  long  and  doubtful  campaign  with 
an  enemy  whom  he  dreaded,  and,  above  all,  the  depriva- 
tion of  much  loved  pleasures  which  this  campaign  would 
necessitate,  induced  liim  to  re-consider  the  terms  repeat- 
edly pressed  upon  him  by  Dupleix.  To  these  he  had 
given  no  rei)ly.     But  when  the  fine  days  of  the  early 
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December  showed  him  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  ^^'^^• 
action  could  not  be  avoided,  he  determined  to  give  up  — , — 
everything,  to  set  free  Mozuffer  Jung,  to  yield  Masuli-  ^750. 
patam,  to  appoint  Chunda  Sahib — to  make  any  con- 
cession, in  fact,  so  that  he  might  be  free  to  drain  the  cup 
of  pleasure.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Dupleix,  oflfering 
to  agree  to  his  terms.  With  this  letter  he  sent  three  of 
his  officers  provided  with  full  powers  to  negotiate,  for  the 
purpose  of  signing  the  treaty.  Dupleix,  caring  little  with 
whom  tlie  treaty  was  made,  provided  only  that  his  own 
propositions  were  agreed  to,  determined  to  accede  to  the 
offers  of  Nazir  Jung,  and  wrote  at  once  to  the  commander 
of  the  French  forces  to  suspend  all  hostiUties  until  he 
should  receive  further  instructions.  His  orders  however 
arrived  too  late.  M.  de  la  Touche,  upon  whom  the 
command  had  devolved  in  the  absence  of  d'Auteuil  laid 
up  with  the  gout,  had,  before  this  letter  reached  him, 
received  from  the  conspirators  the  signal  he  had  precon- 
certed with  them  to  advance.  They  were  in  fact  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter  sent  to  Dupleix,  and  justly 
feared  tliat,  if  time  were  allowed,  it  would  interfere  with 
their  long-meditated  plans.  Hence  the  sudden  resolution 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  and  their  call  upon  the  French 
general  to  perform  his  part.  Ignorant  of  the  n^otiations 
going  on  at  the  time  at  Pondichery,  de  la  Touche  had  no 
option.  In  compliance  therefore  with  instructions  which 
had  been  given  him  as  to  his  action  in  the  event  of  his 
receiving  such  a  summons  from  tlie  conspirators,  he  set 
out  on  the  night  of  December  15  from  Gingee,  at  the  head 
of  800  Europeans,  3,000  sepoys,  and  ten  guns,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Subadar*s  camp,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
native  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  con- 
spirators. After  a  march  of  sixteen  miles,  de  la  Touche 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Their  advanced  posts  which  gave  the  alarm  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  de  la  Touche  found  himself  with  his  3,800 
men  in  front  of  an  army  of  more  than  25,000.     Bv  the 
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CHAP,  skilfiil  management  of  his  guns  however  he  succeeded  in 
. ,  ^^  .  keeping  at  bay,  and  eventually  throwing  into  coniusiou, 
1750.  the  vast  masses  of  cavalry  which  were  constantly  threaten- 
ing to  charge  him.  No  sooner  were  these  dispersed  than 
he  advanced  on  the  infantry,  and  after  a  very  severe  con- 
test succeeded  in  breaking  them.  But  this  had  hardly 
been  accomphshed  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  at  least 
20,000  men  advancing  on  his  left  Hank.  At  tlie  sight  of 
this  new  enemy  the  French  began  almost  to  despair  of 
success,  but  as  they  advanced  nearer,  de  la  Touche  dis- 
covered to  his  joy  the  French  standard  displayed  on  the 
back  of  the  foremost  elephant :  almost  immediately  after- 
wards a  messenger  from  Mozuffer  Jung  conveyed  to  de 
la  Touche  the  intelligence  of  the  success  of  all  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators. 

Nazir  Jung  in  fact,  relying  on  the  full  powers  with 
which  he  had  accredited  the  envoys  he  had  sent  to 
Pondichery,  would  not  believe  that  they  were  Frencli 
Avho  were  attacking  him.  When  it  would  no  longer 
admit  of  a  doubt,  he  sent  ordere  to  his  generals  to  repula* 
'  this  mad  attempt  of  a  parcel  of  drunken  Euro[xjans,'* 
Avhilst,  seated  on  his  elephant,  he  took  his  station  amongst 
his  guns.  Near  him,  on  another  elephant,  was  seateil 
IMozuffer  Jung  under  the  guardianship  of  an  olBcer  who 
had  received  instructions  to  behead  him  on  the  fii'sl 
appearance  of  treason.  In  the  midst  of  the  action,  seeing 
some  of  his  men  retiring  from  the  field,  the  Subadar 
inquired  and  learned  that  the  Patau  Xawabs,  the  Rijah 
of  Mysore,  and  the  Mahrattas,  had  ordered  their  troops 
to  abstain  from  any  participation  in  the  action.  Enrage<l 
at  this,  he  started  on  his  elephant  to  threaten  them,  first 
giving  orders  for  the  beheadal  of  Mozuffer  Jung.  The 
Nawab  C)f  Kuddapah,  whom  he  first  met  and  upbraided, 
replied  by  a  defiant  answer,  and  cUrected  his  attendant  to 
fire  at  the  t^ubadur.  As  the  ])iece  however  missed,  he 
iinshnig  his  own  carbine,  and  shot  Nazir  Jung  thn>ugh 
tlie  heart.     The  Subadar's  head  was  instantly  cut  off  and 

•  Ornie. 
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laid  at  the  feet  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  whose  own  had  just  es-    chap. 
caped  a  similar  ceremony.*  ._  ^7*  -- 

This  was  the  intelligence  conveyed  to  M.  de  la  Touche  1750. 
by  the  messenger  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  just  after  the  French, 
to  their  delight,  had  beheld  their  national  standard  dis- 
played on  the  foremost  elephant  of  the  advancing  party. 
The  first  act  of  the  French  leader  was  to  despatch  his 
second  in  command,  de  Bussy — although  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  fight-;-to  congratulate  the  new  Subadar 
on  liis  elevation.  Bussy  found  the  newly  made  potentate 
seated  on  the  splendidly  caparisoned  elephant  of  his  late 
rival,  acknowledged  as  tlie  Mogul's  viceroy,  not  only  by 
the  conspiring  nobles,  but  by  all  but  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  army  which  but  a  few  hours  before  had  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Nazir  Jung.  The  same  evening  M.  de  la 
Touclie  himself,  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers,  paid 
a  congratulatory  visit  to  Mozuffer  Jung,  and  received 
from  him  the  commission  to  inform  Dupleix  that  nothing 
would  be  undertaken  without  his  advice,  to  obtain  which 
he,  Mozuffer  Jung,  proposed  instantly  to  proceed  to 
ron(licher}\ 

Whilst  matters  had  thus  progressed  in  the  field, 
Dupleix  had  been  awaiting  in  Pondichery  the  return  of 
the  messenger  he  had  sent  to  the  army  to  direct  the 
susjK?nsion  of  hostiUties.  But  before  that  messenger 
(*oul(l  return,  the  intelligence  of  the  great  victory  and  its 
results  reached  the  town.f  The  excitement,  the  joy,  the 
enthusiasm  may  be  imagined.  That  the  French  might 
have  entered  into  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Nazir 
Jung  had  been  lioped  ;  but  every  bound  of  reasonable  ex- 
[Mxtation  was  exceeded  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  800  Frenchmen,  and  3,000  seiM)ys 
trained  by  tliem,  the  protege  of  France  had  become  the 
ruler  of  ^utheni  India,  the  lord  over  thirty-five  millions 
of  people.    Still  greater  was  the  national  exultation  when 

*  He  himpljr  owed  hU  eacape  to  f  Mr.  Orme  stAteii  Uiat  it  waa  con- 

the  fact   that   the  officer  in  whoae  reved  in  person  by  Chunda  Sahib  to 

charf^  he  had  been  placed  waa  one  Dupleix. 
(li  the  con^iratoia. — Dmpletx, 
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CHAP,    it  became  known  through  a  brief  despatch  firom  M.  de  It 

>,^^ '  Touche  how  modestly  Moznffer  Jung  bore  his  triumph ; 

1750.  how  deferentially  he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the 
French  people  ;  and  how  submissively  he  had  announced 
his  intention  to  do  nothing  imtil  he  should  have  com- 
municated personally  with  the  great  ruler  of  French 
India.  The  fire  of  artillery,  the  chanting  of  Te  Deum^ 
illuminations,  processions,  and  durbars,  announced  all  the 
joy  which  these  occurrences  inspired. 

Well,  indeed,  might  the  French  in  India  feel  a  pride 
in  their  success.  Not  seventy-six  years  had  elapsed  since 
-^.  Francois  Martin  at  the  head  of  sixty  Frenchmen  had 
bought  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  had  since  risen  the 
city  of  Pondichery,  and  we  find  his  successor  in  a  positioQ 
to  give  laws  to  thirty-five  millions  of  people !  Though 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Dutch,  though  besi^ed  but 
two  years  before  by  an  immensely  superior  force  of 
English,  Pondichery  had  risen  to  see  the  decadence  of 
one  nation  as  a  rival  on  Indian  soil,  and  the  compulsoiy 
inaction  and  loss  of  reputation — both  indeed  destined 
only  to  be  temporary — of  the  other.  The  genius  of  the 
people  had  suited  itself  so  well  to  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  soil,  that  the  French  were 
regarded  everywhere  as  friends;  the  increase  of  their 
territoiy  excited  no  jealousy.  Their  poUcy  had  been  a 
policy  of  fidelity  and  trust.  The  intimacy  of  Franfois 
Martin  with  Shere  Khan  Lodi  had  been  continued  by 
his  successors  to  the  family  of  Dost  Ah.  Neither  the 
overthrow  of  that  Nawab,  nor  the  captivity  of  his  successor, 
had  been  able  to  sliake  it  To  support  that  traditional 
alliance,  M.  Dumas  had  bade  defiance  to  the  threats  of 
liaghojoe  Bhousla,  and  his,  till  then,  irresistible  Mahrattas; 
Dupleix  had,  for  seven  years,  fed  the  hopes  of  the  im- 
prisoned Chunda  Sahib  with  the  prospect  of  a  throne. 
And  now  this  policy  had  blossomed  and  borne  firuit. 
Chunchi  Saliib,  released  from  captivity  by  the  efforts  of 
I)upk*ix,  liad  made  common  cause  with  Mozuffer  Jung, 
the  claimant  of  the  viceregal  dignity  in  the  south  of  India 
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and,  after  many  reverses,  the   two   friends — thanks  to     chap. 

French  generalship  and  French  valour — seemed  to  have  >_-, 

attained  the  summit  of  their  very  highest  wishes.  1750. 

The  glory  which  M.  Dupleix  had  acquired  by  this  suc- 
cessful policy  attained  its  most  dazzling  elevation  when, 
on  December  26,  MozuflTer  Jung  and  his  followers  ar- 
rived at  Pondichery.  Entering  the  town  in  the  same 
palanquin  with  the  French  Governor,  this  ruler  of  thirty- 
five  millions  paid  him  in  outward  appearance  the  homage 
and  respect  due  to  a  feudal  superior.  He  at  once  made 
over  to  him  all  the  treasure,  the  jewels,  the  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  found  in  the  camp  of  his  late  rival,  and  re- 
quested him  to  assume  the  office  of  arbitrator  between 
himself  and  his  confederates,  the  Patau  Nawabs,  with 
wliom  already  misunderstandings  had  broken  out.  Du- 
pleix in  this  trj'ing  position  was  true  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  French  in  India.  It  was  a  main  portion  of 
that  policy  to  respect  native  customs,  to  conciUate  native 
()[)inioD,  to  rule  by  means  of  that  rather  than  by  force,  to 
be  liberal,  generous,  trustful,  confiding.  His  position  as 
the  secret  ruler  of  the  Dekkan,  directing  all  its  resources, 
surely  yet  unostensibly,  by  means  of  its  native  ruler,  keep- 
ing his  own  power,  of  the  superior  might  of  which  he 
wits  assured,  necessarily  in  the  background,  was  in  his 
opinion  more  strong  and  more  really  powerful,  than  if  he 
had  claimed  for  himself  the  ostensible  dignity,  and  with  it 
a  territorial  extension  such  as  would  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  those  even  who  granted  it.  His  first  act  therefore  was 
to  disclaim  for  his  own  part  any  share  in  the  booty  taken 
after  the  victory.  This,  he  decided,  in  his  quality  of  arbi- 
trator, should  be  divided  equally  between  MozuflTer  Jung, 
on  one  side,  and  the  confederate  Nawabs  on  the  other, 
reserving  the  jewels  only  without  division  to  Mozufler 
Jung.  Any  claim  which  the  French  might  have  upon  the 
latter  for  the  part  they  had  played  in  helping  him  to  his 
dignities,  he  left  entirely  to  his  own  generous  impulses. 

Having  thus,  and  by  some  other  arrangements,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  eflectcd  an  amicable  settlement 
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CHAP,  of  all  misimderstandings,  Dupleix  prepared  for  the  solemn 
v.^ — ^ — '  investiture  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  as  Subadar  of  the  Garnatic, 
1750.  in  the  presence  of  his  tributaries  and  vassals.  This  im- 
posing ceremony — a  ceremony  noticeable  as  indicating 
^  the  period  when  French  power  in  India  had  almost  at- 
tained its  zenith — ^took  place  in  a  magnificent  tent  pitched 
in  the  great  square  of  Pondichery.  The  splendours  of 
that  day,  the  honours  granted  to  Dupleix,  the  high  posi- 
tion he  assumed,  liave  scarcely  yet  been  obliterated  from 
the  traditions  of  Southern  India.  Let  us  imagine,  as  we 
well  can,  either  side  of  the  gorgeously  draped  tent  lineJ 
by  the  armed  nobility  of  the  Dekkan.  Mozuffer  Jung 
enters  and  takes  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  assembly. 
Quickly  behind  follows  the  Governor  of  French  India,  and 
presents  to  the  Subadar,  as  he  salutes  him,  the  offering  due 
to  his  rank.  Mozuffer  Jung  advances  to  meet  the  French 
Governor  and  places  him  on  a  seat  designedly  set  there, 
and  betokening  a  rank  equal  to  his  own.  To  them,  thus 
seated,  though  nominally  only  to  the  Subadar,  the  assem- 
bled nobles  offer  their  gifts.  On  the  conclusion  of  thi? 
ceremony,  the  Subadar  rises,  and  proclaims  the  honours 
he  proposes  to  confer  on  his  French  ally.  He  declares 
him  Xawab  or  Governor  of  the  country  south  of  the  river 
Kistna  up  to  Cape  Cormorin,  including  Mysore  and  the 
entire  Carnatic  ;  lie  bestows  upon  him  as  a  personal  gift 
tlie  fortress  of  Valdaur,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Pondi- 
chery, with  the  villages  and  lands  dependent  upon  it,  as 
well  as  a  sepanite  jaghire  of  100,000  rupees  a  year.  Ue 
confci^  upon  him  the  title  of  munsub,  or  commander  of 
7,000  hoi-se,  with  permission  to  bear  die  ensign  of  the 
fish,  one  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  Mogid  empire.  He 
directs  that  the  Pondichery  currency  shall  he  the  sole  cur- 
rencv  of  Southern  India;  he  confinns  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  French  Company  over  the  newly-acquired  districts  of 
^Iasuli|)atani  and  Yanoon,  and  an  extension  of  the  terri- 
tories about  Karical.  Then,  turning  to  Dupleix  with  the 
air  of  a  vnssil  to  liis  liege  lord,  he  promises  never  even  lo 
grant  a  favour  without  his  previous  approval,  and  to  be 
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guided  in  all  things  by  his  advice.  Dupleix,  on  his  side, 
is  true  to  himself,  to  his  poHcy,  on  this  tempting  and  try- 
ing occasion.  With  a  generosity  which,  if  assumed,  shows  1750. 
his  political  fitness  in  a  still  stronger  light,  he  calls  up 
Chunda  Sahib  to  his  side,  presents  to  the  Subadar  his  old 
and  tried  companion,  and  urges  that  if  he  himself  is  to 
hold  the  nominal  dignity  of  Nawab  over  the  country 
south  of  the  Kistna,  the  real  sovereignty  and  emoluments 
of  that  part  of  it  known  as  tlie  Camatic  may  be  bestowed 
upon  one  who  had  shown  so  much  stedfastness  and  fidelity. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  impression  that  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  of  an  Oriental  assembly  by  an  act  so 
generous  and  graceful.  He  who  could  thus  give  away 
kingdoms,  who,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  could  re- 
collect and  reward  those  who  under  all  circumstances  had 
been  true  to  him,  showed  the  possession  of  qualities 
which,  in  that  rude  day,  the  princes  of  Asia  could  admire 
tliough  they  could  not  imitate.  From  such  an  one,  prac- 
tising such  lofty  sentiments,  there  was  nought,  they  would 
believe,  for  them  to  fear.  That  one  act  of  abnegation  was 
sullicient  to  make  them  acquiesce  without  envy,  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  doubt,  in  the  substantial  acquisitions 
that  had  been  made  that  day  to  Dupleix.  lie  indeed  was 
the  hero  of  the  diiy's  ceremony.  He  emerged  from  that  tent 
the  acknowledged  superior  of  the  lord  of  Southern  India. 
We  have  not  yet  enumerated  all  the  advantages  which 
accrued  to  the  French  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit.  In 
addition  to  those  promulgated  by  Mozufler  Jung  at  the 
time  of  his  installation,  one  sum  of  500,000  rupees  was 
made  over  to  Dupleix  for  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at 
the  late  battle ;  another  of  the  same  amount  was  repaid 
to  the  Company,  on  account  of  moneys  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced, and  security  given  for  the  amount  remaining  due. 
The  increase  of  revenue  likely  to  accrue  to  the  French 
Company  by  the  territorial  cessions  we  have  adverted  to, 
was  computed  at  little  short  of  400,000  rupees  annually. 
To  CDinmemonite  these  great  rc*sults  thus  obtained, 
Dupleix  ordered  the  creation  of  a  town  on  the  site  of  the 
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CHAP,    battle  which  had  caused  them,  to  be  entitled  Dupleix- 
* — '  Futteh-abad.*     This  design,  founded   on   sound  policy, 

1750.  being  in  strict  conformity  with  those  native  usages  by 
which  alone  the  mass  of  the  people  were  likely  to  be  im- 
pressed, and  not,  as  has  been  ignorantly  charged  against 
him,  on  ridiculous  vanity,  was  not,  it  is  true,  destined  to 
be  realised.  Events  were  too  strong  even  for  this  strong 
man.  He,  the  pioneer  of  European  conquest  and  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  whose  vast  plans  were  not,  as  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  believed,  too  vast  to  be  accom- 
plished, -was  yet  destined  to  see  them  appropriated  to  a 
great  extent  by  his  rivals.  It  will  be  for  us,  very  soon, 
to  point  to  the  single  weak  point  in  that  strongly  welded 
armour — the  solitary  defect  in  that  almost  consum- 
mate genius,  by  means  of  which  one  great  adversary, 
possessing  the  quality  wanting  to  Dupleix,  shattered  the 
vast  fabric  of  his  plans  ere  yet  they  were  proof  against 
attack. 

Not  only  the  urgent  and  pressing  instructions  from  the 
Company  of  tlie  Indies,  but  his  own  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  tlie  case,  disposed  Dupleix  at  this  period  to 
consolidate  his  conquests  by  a  definite  peace.  Peace, 
however,  was  utterly  impossible  so  long  as  the  rival  can- 
didate for  the  Xawabship  of  the  Camatic,  Mahomed  Ali, 
was  at  large  maintaining  liis  pretensions.  This  chieftain, 
seeing  tliat  by  the  death  of  Nazir  Jung  his  chances  of 
dominion  had  been  reduced  almost  to  zero,  abandoned  bv 
the  Englisli,  and  witliout  following,  had  fled,  on  the  news 
of  tlie  defeat,  to  Trichinopoly,  behind  whose  walls  he 
had  (>ii<*e  before  foinid  refuge.  Dupleix,  who  had  on  that 
previous  occasion  experienced  the  delays  and  difficulties 
attiMiding  the  attack  by  a  native  army  on  a  fortifieil  town, 
was  particularly  anxious  to  induce  the  fugitive  nobleman 
to  enter  into  some  arrauirement,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
some  conccs>ions  nuule  to  him,  he  would  engage  toret^op- 
nise  the  new  order  of  things.     lie  was  the  more  ho{)eful 

•  Indicftting  *  The  placo  of  the  victory  of  Duplaiz.* 
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that  negotiations  to  this  effect  might  succeed,  as  Mahomed 
All  was  now  hterally  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  To 
his  gratification  and  surprise  the  first  overtures  for  this  1750. 
object  came  from  Mahomed  Ali  himself.  Bajah  Janojee, 
one  of  the  Mahratta  leaders  who  had  been  with  Nazir 
Jung,  and  had  subsequently  transferred  his  temporary 
services  to  his  successor,  was  charged  by  Mahomed  Ali 
with  a  proposal  to  recognise  Chunda  Sahib  as  Nawab  of 
the  Camatic,  and  to  make  over  to  him  the  city  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  its  dependencies,  on  condition  (1)  that  he 
sliould  be  put  in  possession  of  the  treasures  left  by  his 
father,  no  inquiry  being  made  into  his  administration, 
(2)  that  the  Subadar  should  engage  to  give  him  another 
government  in  the  Dekkan.  Dupleix  eagerly  embraced 
these  terms,  and  requested  Janojee  to  infonn  Mahomed 
Ali  of  his  acceptance  of  them.  This  led  to  the  opening 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  French  Governor  and 
Mahomed  Ali,  throughout  which  the  latter  ardently  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Subadar. 

This  important  matter  being  regarded  as  settled,  Mo- 
zufTer  Jung,  not  doubting  that  peace  would  thenceforth 
reign  in  the  Camatic,  informed  Dupleix  of  his  intention 
to  ])rooeed  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Dekkan,  as  well  to 
consolidate  his  power,  as  to  settle  divers  matters  which 
ill  consequence  of  the  war  had  fallen  into  great  confusion. 
But  he  represented  at  the  same  time  to  Dupleix  that,  in 
onler  to  undertake,  with  safety  and  success,  a  journey 
across  provinces  which  had  been  so  recently  hostile,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  a  body  of  French  troops, 
u])on  whom  he  knew  he  could  rely,  should  accompany 
him.  He  expressed  himself  willing  to  defray  all  the 
charges  connected  with  these  troops,  and,  he  added,  he 
would  not  send  them  back  before  he  had  given  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  Company  they  served,  real  marks  of  his 
gratitude. 

This  proposal  chimed   in  exactly  with  the  policy  of 
Dupleix.     It  assured  him  against  any  change  of  policy 
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CH.vp.     in  the  councils  of  the  Subadar.     It  made  him  virtually 
v^J^J: '  master  of  the  Dekkan,  ruling  Southern  India  through  the 

1750.  representative  of  the  Mogul.     He  consented  therefore  to 
the  proposal.     Perhaps  if  he  had  known  the  secret  in- 
tentions which  Mahomed  Ali  still  cherished,  he  mi^ht 
have  delayed  tlie  departure  of  his  troops  until  the  affairs 
of  the  Carnatic  and  its   dependencies   had   been  quite 
settled.     But  he  had  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
Mahomed  AU  had  entered  into  his  schemes ;    that  he 
would  resign  Trichinopoly  in  favour  of  a  government 
elsewhere.    Had  he  not  been  satisfied  with  the  assurances 
he  had  received  on  this  head,  it  is  certain  he  would  not 
have  detached  so  far  from  Pondichery  a  considerable 
contingent  of  liis  little   army,  and  —  what  was  of  far 
greater  importance — his  best  officer  to  command  it    But, 
as  it  was,  believing  peace  re-established,  anxious  to  have 
French  interests  powerfully  represented  at  the  court  of 
the  Subadar,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  financial  con- 
siderations  resulting  from   the  transfer  to  another  ex- 
chequer of  all  tlie  charges  connected  with  the  troops 
thus  dctaclied,  he  agreed  to  send  with  the  Subadar  to 
Aurungabad,  his  capital,  a  force  of  300  Europeans  and 
2,000  sepoys,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Bussy. 
For  such  a  purpose,  or  indeed  for  any  office,  political  or 
military,  a  better  selection  than  that  of  Bussy  could  not 
liave  been  made ;  but  in  sending  him,  d'Auteuil  being 
still  incapacitated  by  sickness,  and  de  la  Timche  haviiiir 
returned  to  France,  Diipleix  deprived  himself  of  the  one 
man  u|)ou  whom  he  could  depend,  in  the  event  of  any 
unforeseen  militaiT  disaster. 

1751.  On  Janiiaiy  7,  1751,  ^[ozuffor  Jung  left  Pondichery  ti> 
join  his  army,  and  on  the  15th,  in  pureuance  of  the  agnxv 
nient  Ik*  had  ontenxl  into  with  Dupleix,  he  was  jointil  by 
Hussv  and  the  French  contin^'ent.  At  the  end  of  alK)ut 
thrcH'  weeks  llu'v  cntcM'od  the  territories  of  the  Xawab  of 
Kud(la|)ah,  who  was  himself  with  the  army.  Here  a 
tumnlt,  apparently  accidental,  but  really  preconcerted, 
occuiTcd  between  some  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of 
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tlie  Siibadar  and  some  villagers.     The  Nawab  of  Kudda-     chap. 

l)ali  hastened  to  support  his  tenants,  and  attacked  the  ^^ ^ 

rear-giiard  of  the  main  body  of  the  Subadar*s  army,  that  1751. 
being  tlie  part  of  the  force  with  which  the  ladies  of  his 
harem  tmvclled.  Mozuffer  Jung,  enraged  at  this  inso- 
lence, determmed  to  avenge  it,  but  wished,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  assure  himself  of  the  countenance  and  support 
of  lUissy.  The  orders  given  to  this  officer  had  been  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  appearance  of  hostility, 
and  in  accordance  with  these,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation  between  the 
two  angry  chieftains.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Nawab  of  Kuddapah  had  alUed  liimself  with  the  Nawabs 
of  Kurnoul  and  Savanore  against  their  former  confederate, 
^lozufler  Jung,  and  that,  although  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  hoj^tihties  with  tlie  French,  they  were  resolved  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  one  of  the  confederates  being 
witliin  his  own  district,  to  effect  tlie  destruction  of  the 
Suhadar.  Mozuffer  Jung  had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself 
I ctrarding  their  plans  than  he  ordered  out  his  troops  to 
ntlark  them,  calling  upon  Bussy  to  support  him.  This, 
r>u<sv,  who  considered  himself  bound  to  side  wuth  the 
Suhadar  against  traitors,  promised  to  do.  But  Mozuffer 
Jung,  without  waiting  for  the  slower  march  of  the  infantry, 
at  once  attacked  the  confederates  with  his  cavalry.  An 
obstinate  contest  ensued,  many  being  killed  on  both  sides. 
Tin*  confederates,  however,  maintained  the  position  they 
had  taken  up,  until  Bussy  and  the  Frenrh  contingent  ar- 
rived on  the  ground.  A  few  rounds  from  their  artillery 
arul  a  geniind  advance  of  their  infantry  decided  the  day. 
The  rebel  army  broke,  fied,  and  dispersed,  leaving  the 
Xawab  of  Savanore  dead  on  the  field,  and  Uxking  with  it 
the  Xawab  of  Kudda[)ah,  grievously  wounded.  Mozuffer 
Jung,  indignant  at  the  idea  that  he,  the  principal  con- 
spirator, should  escape,  outstrip|)ed  his  French  allies  to 
|»iirsue  him  on  his  ele[)hant.  In  his  headlong  coui'se  he 
lanie  u[>on  the  third  confederate,  the  Nawab  of  Kurnoul. 

T 
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CHAP.     A  desperate  hand  to  hand  contest  ensued,  in  the  course  of 

>- ^ — '  which  the  newly  made   Subadar,   Mozuffer   Jung,   was 

1751.  tlirust  tlirough  the  brain  by  a  spear,  whilst  his  antagonist, 
the  Nawab  of  Kumoul,  was  instantly  afterwards  hacked 
to  pieces. 

The  death  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan, 
was  in  itself  a  severe,  and  might  have  been  a  fatnl,  blow 
to  the  policy  of  Dupleix.  In  his  person  was  struck  down 
the  main  defender  of  the  French  alliance,  the  man  who 
had  personally  experienced  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
French  wisdom  and  French  valour,  the  personal  friend 
and  proteg^  of  Dupleix.  No  successor  could  occupy  iht* 
position  he  had  occupied  with  reference  to  French  India. 
It  was  indeed  possible  that  the  government  of  the  v:ist 
possessions  he  had  inherited  only  to  lose  might  devohv 
upon  a  minor,  or  a  declared  antagonist,  who  might  repu- 
diate all  tlie  engagements  and  cancel  all  the  advantage^ 
to  which  Mozuffer  Jung  had  agreed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances tlie  wisdom  evinced  by  the  selection  of  Bussy 
became  apparent.  Feeling  that  to  secure  French  intercuts 
it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  act,  and  act  on  the  moment ; 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  chiefs  and  the  army  shoulil 
not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  ruler,  but  that  a  man 
sliould  be  appointed  equally  agreeable  to  them  and  to  thr 
Frencli,  Bus.sy,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  ofli- 
cers  of  the  army,  set  aside  the  infant  son  of  Mozufl'or 
Jung,  and  at  once  i)ro(*laimed  the  next  brother  of  the  oM 
Subadar,  Xazir  Jung,  Palabut  Jung  by  name,  as  Sulwdar 
or  Viceroy  of  tlie  iJekkan  for  the  Emperor  Ahmeil  Shall. 
From  a  tlirone  to  a  ])rii>on,  fi'om  a  prison  to  a  throne. 
constituted  in  those  days  a  condition  of  affaii*s  whith 
niiglit  almost  be  termed  normal.  Salabut  Jung  was  no 
oxci^ption  to  the  rul(\  lie  was  tnken  from  confinemeul 
to  rule  over  thirtv-five  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures! 

The  first  ar*t  of  the  new  VicH^roy  was  to  confiim  all  the 
concessions  that  his  j)redecessor  had  granted  to  the  French : 
his  next  was  to  add  to  them.  In  gratitude,  we  may 
supj)ose   for  his  elevation,  he  joined  to  the  French  pos- 
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sessions  at  Masulipatam,  the  lands  attached  to  the  villages  chap. 
of  Nizampatnam,  of  Condavir,  of  Alemanava,  and  of  — r-^ — ^ 
Narsapore  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  ordered  the  re-  1751. 
building  of  all  the  factories  at  Yanoon  which  his  brother, 
N;izir  Jung,  had  destroyed ;  and  finally  he  presented  to 
Dupleix  the  territory  of  Mafoosbundur  in  the  district  of 
Cliicacole.  A  few  days  later  the  army  resumed  its  route, 
stormed  on  March  18  the  fortress  of  Kumoul,  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  deceased  rebel  Nawab  of  that  title ;  bought 
ofl'  the  threatened  hostihties  of  the  Mahratta,  Ballajee 
Ba jee  Kao,  by  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees ;  reached 
Ilydrabad  on  April  12;  remained  there  a  month,  and 
finally  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Aunmgabad  on 
June  20.  Here  Salabut  Jung,  in  the  presence  of  Bussy 
and  all  the  nobles  of  the  province,  was  solemnly  invested 
as  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  on  the  authority  of  a  firman 
staled  to  liave  been  received  from  the  imperial  court  of 
I)('lhi,  but  regarding  the  authenticity  of  which  there  are 
\erv  i^rave  doubts.  Here  we  must  leave  him,  and  with 
liiui  for  a  time  the  indefatigable  Bussy,  revolving  great 
M-licines,  whieli,  had  all  gone  well  in  the  Carnatic,  would 
undoubtedly  have  produced  abundant  fruit  in  their 
season. 

W'e  can  leave  them  indeed  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
at  tliis  conjimcture,  because,  regard  being  had  to  tlie 
influence  exercised  by  Dupleix,  it  constitutes  the  period 
at  wliicli  rrench  domination  in  India  may  be  said  to  have 
aitaini-d  its  zenith.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  India  will 
show  the  enormous  extent  of  countrj',  which,  in  tlie 
s|)ring  of  1751,  recognised  the  moral  supremacy  of  Pondi- 
chrrv.  The  entire  country  between  the  Vindya  range 
and  the  Kistna,  excc^eding  the  limits  of  the  territory  now 
known  as  that  of  the  Nizam,  was  virtually  ruled  by  a 
rniK'h  general ;  for  a  French  army  occu|)ied  the  aipital, 
and  French  influence  ])redominated  in  the  councils,  of  the 
Subadar.  »S)Utli  of  the  Kistna  again,  the  Governor  of 
French  India  had  been  constituted  by  the  Mahomedan 

T   2 
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^  vt^'  Vic^^oy  of  Southern  India  Nawab  of  the  entire  countnr, 
^ — ^ —  a  country  compreliending,  be  it  remembered,  the  entire 
1751.  Carnatic ;  and,  tlieoretically,  the  whole  of  Mysore,  the 
kingdoms  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Cochin,  and  the 
provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly.  If  indeed  the  French 
Governor  did  not  hold  these  places  under  his  own  sway, 
it  was  mainly  because  it  was  a  part  of  his  settled  policy 
to  keep  his  authority  hi  the  background,  and  to  govern 
through  the  Princes  of  the  comitry.  It  was  ioT  this 
reason  that  he  had  made  over  the  Caniatic  to  Chunila 
Sahib,  and  contented  himself  with  exercising  a  moral 
influence,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  real  supremacy,  over 
the  others.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1751,  his  power 
was  so  for  estabUshed  that  there  was  nowhere  a  sign  of 
opposition.  Mahomed  Ali,  the  rival  of  Chunda  Sahib, 
had  promised  submission  and  obedience,  and  had  coq- 
sented  to  retire  from  the  stronghold  of  Trichinopoly. 
The  English,  thus  deprived  of  all  pretext  for  interference, 
were  sulking  at  Madras  and  Fort  St.  David.  Their  pre- 
sence, it  is  true,  constituted  a  thoni  in  the  side  of  the 
French  ruler,  but  his  hands  were  withheld  from  attacking 
them,  and  the  utmost  he  could  aim  at  was  to  bring  about 
sucli  a  state  of  things  in  Southern  India,  a  condition  of 
siK^h  universal  acquiescence  in  French  arbitration,  as 
Avould  leave  his  rivals  without  consideration  and  without 
power.  Armed  with  the  promise  of  Mahomed  Ah  to 
a<^ieet<)  tlie  conditions  tliat  had  been  proposed,  hesecmitl 
almost  to  have  brought  niattei's  to  that  point  in  the  spring 
of  1751. 

Whilst,  then,  Bussy  is  inarching  on  Aurungabad — the 
dictator  of  the  Dekkan — everythin*'  seems  to  smile  on  die 
(Itirinj:  statesman  who,  from  liis  palace  in  Pondirhery,  di- 
rt*cts  all  the  movements  on  the  board,  and  of  him  thu> 
triuni])liant,  of  liim  who  in  ten  j'ears  lias  made  Pondichery 
the  ceiitre-|)oint  of  SoutluTu  India,  we  amnot  refuse  the 
ex|)ression  of  our  admiration  of  the  soaring  genius,  the 
untiring  energy,  the  vast  and  comi)rehensive  intellect. 
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The  energetic  measures  taken  by  Bussy  after  the  death  of  chap. 
MozufTer  Jung  had  confirmed  the  ascendancy  which  the  -- — , — 
French  had  attained  in  the  counsels  of  the  Subadar.  All  1751. 
tlic  promises,  all  the  arrangements,  made  by  the  deceased 
Prince,  had  been  at  once  ratified  by  his  successor.  Of 
tliese  perhaps  the  most  important  at  the  moment  was 
tlie  engagement  entered  into  with  Mahomed  Ali.  It  will 
he  recollected  that  tliis  noble,  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Anwaroodeen,  abandoned  by  everyone  after  the 
downfall  of  Nazir  Jung,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Trichinopoly.  Here,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Maliratta,  Rajah  Janojee,  he  had  opened  with  Dupleix  ne- 
gotiations, which  had  terminated  in  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  Mohamed  Ali  to  recognise  Chunda  Sahib  as  Xawab, 
and  to  make  over  to  him  Trichinopoly  and  its  dependen- 
(•ii»s,  on  condition  of  being  himself  secured  in  the  posses- 
.sion  of  his  father's  trcfisures,  free  from  all  inquiry  as  to 
his  administration,  and  of  being  intrusted  with  a  subordi- 
nate* government  in  another  part  of  the  Dekkan.  It  was 
in  the  fullest  belief  that  this  engagement  would  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  the  matter  was  settled,  that  Dupleix  had  des- 
patched Bussy  to  Aurungabad. 

Yet  notwithstanding  that  Mahomed  Ali  had  before  the 
nifirch  of  Bussy  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  that 
Dupleix,  on  his  part,  had  obUuncnl  and  forwarded  to  him 
the  sanction  of  the  Subadar  to  their  being  auTied  out  in 
their  entirety,  the  matter  seemed  to  hang  fire.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  distrusted  the  promises  of  Dupleix,  or  that 
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cn.vp.  he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  this  at  least  is 
. — ,  1^  certain,  that  Mahomed  Ali  delayed,  on  one  pretext  after 
1751.  another,  comj)liance  with  the  terms  to  which  he  had 
agreed.  At  last,  driven  hard  by  Dupleix,  he  declared  that 
further  concessions  would  be  necessary  before  he  couKl 
give  up  Trichinopoly.  So  anxious  was  Dupleix  for  a 
])eaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  that  even  this  new 
demand  did  not  exhaust  his  patience.  He  sent  the  letter 
of  Mahomed  Ali  to  Bussy,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
obtain  from  the  Subadar  the  necessaiy  authority  to  enable 
him  to  agree  to  the  terms  it  contained.  Considerable  a? 
thoy  were,  these  new  demands  were  in  his  opinion  small 
in  comparison  with  the  consequences  which,  he  believeil. 
compliance  with  them  would  entail,  viz.  the  evacuation 
of  Trichinopoly,  and,  with  that,  the  pacification  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  consent  of  the  Subadar  was  easily  obtained 
by  liussy  ;  the  ])roper  documents  were  then  forwarded  to 
^lahomed  Ali,  to  be  considered  valid  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  siiined  the  treatv  without  further  deUiy.  Sla- 
homed  Ali,  however,  still  hesitated.  He  had  been  in  fact, 
throughout  this  period,  urgently  beseeching  the  EnglL-h  t»r 
their  assistance  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  at  the  end  of  four 
months  after  he  had  received  intimation  of  the  SubadarV 
consent  to  the  additional  conditions  he  had  required,  lie 
wnuig  from  them  a  promise  of  substantive  aid,  that  he 
boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  refused  to  surrender  Tri- 
(•l»in<)})oly  on  any  conditicms  whatever. 

Thus  iigain  was  I>uplcix,  much  agahist  his  own  incli- 
nations, nuich,  as  he  well  knew,  against  the  wishes  of  hi-^ 
masters  in  Taris,  forced  into  war.  Thus  airain  did  the 
question  of  French  domination  in  India  de])end  upon  the 
cjipture  of  the  city  of  Trichinopoly.  The  array,  which  in 
November,  ITl'J,  had  marched  from  Pondichery  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  out  this  ])urpose,  had  been  unwisely 
diverted  to  nnolher  object.  lUit  this  time  Dupleix  w:w 
resolved  there  should  be  no  such  mistake.  To  the  native 
arniv  of  Chunda  v^ahib,  consisting  of  from  7,000  to  8,000 
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men,  he  added  therefore  a  European  detachment  of  400     chap. 

VTT 

men,   a   few   Africans,   and   some   artillery — the  whole  >_    .: — * 
under  the  command  of  M.  d'Auteuil.     These  left  Pondi-      1751. 
chery  in  the  month  of  March,  1751. 

Meanwhile  tlie  English,  recognising  and  rightly  recog- 
nising tliat  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  their  sus- 
tiiining  the  cause  of  the  anti-French  pretender  to  the 
fxovernment  of  the  Carnatic,  had  resolved  to  support 
Miiliomed  Ali  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  In 
the  early  part  of  February,  therefore,  they  despatched 
Captain  Coi)e  at  tlie  head  of  280  Europeans  and  300 
sepoj's  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Trichinopoly ;  at  the  end  of 
March  following,  they  ordered  a  force  of  500  Europeans, " 
lUO  CafTres,  1,000  sepoj's,  and  eiglit  field-pieces  to  marcli 
IVom  Fort  St.  David,  for  tlie  pur})ose  of  co-operating  in 
iho  field  with  the  troops  that  still  adhered  to  Mahomed 
Ali,  and  which  were  expected  from  Trichinopoly.  This 
iorce  was  commanded  by  Captain  Gingen,  and,  serving 
with  it  as  commissariat  officer, — the  second  time  we  have 
met  him, — wius  Lieutenant  Eobert  Chve. 

The  first  detachment, — that  under  Captain  Cope, — had 
during  the  same  month  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
rapture  the  city  of  Madura,  held  for  Chunda  Sahib  by 
Allini  Khan,  and  had  returned  dispirited  to  Trichinopoly. 
('a|)tain  Gingen,  for  his  part,  having  been  joined  in  the 
middle  of  May  by  Mahomed  Ali's  troops,  1,C00  in  number, 
had  at  once  marched  on  the  pagoda  Verdachelum,  about 
lorty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  commanding  the  communi- 
cations lx?tween  Fort  St.  David  and  Trichinopoly.  Taking 
and  garrisoning  thi.^,  and  being  joined  by  a  further  de- 
tachment of  4,000  men  from  Mahomed  Ali,  and  100 
ICuropeans  dc»?<patched  to  his  aid  by  CapUiin  Cope,  ho 
moved  forAvard  to  intercept  Chunda  Sahib  and  the 
French,  of  whom  he  had  last  heard  as  marching  on  Vol- 
iondah,  about  forty-five  milas  to  the  noith  of  Trichi- 
nopoly, and  on  the  high  road  to  that  jilace. 

Volcondah  was  a  considerable  place,  strong  in  it^  natu- 
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CHAP,    ral  position,  and,  for  a  native  town,  very  fairly  fortifie<l. 
^^^'      The  governor  held  it  for  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  but 


1751.  as  tlie  rival  forces  approached  it  from  different  quarten?. 
he  was  apparently  undecided  as  to  whether  Chunda  Sahib 
or  Mahomed  Ali  liad  tlie  better  claim  to  that  title.  It 
was  evident  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  and,  uncertain  as 
to  its  results,  he  feared  the  consequences  which  a  prema- 
ture declaration  in  favour  possibly  of  the  faction  that 
might  be  vanquished,  might  have  on  the  party  that  should 
prove  victorious.  He  therefore  judiciously  declared  that 
the  cession  of  the  place  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
the  impending  contest,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  oiTers  that  were  made  him  by  both 
parties. 

The  march  of  Chunda  Sahib  had  been  so  slow  that  the 
English  had  had  time  to  take  up  a  position  to  the  south- 
west of  Volcondah,  before  he  had  advanced  beyond  that 
])l;ice  on  his  road  to  Trichinopoly.     It  had  now  become 
indispensable  for  him  either   to  occupy  Volcondah,  or. 
gaining  the  governor,  to  drive  the  English  from  the  neigh- 
boui'hood.     To  this  second  end  he  spared  neither  per- 
suasion nor  promises.    Whether  these  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  brought  about  the  desired  result  mav 
be  doubtful,  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  shifty  con- 
duct  of  the  governor  so  wearied  the  English  commander, 
— who  had  likewise  tried  his  persuasive  i)Owei^, — that  after 
a  fortnight's  useless  negotiation,  he  resolved  to  compel 
that  which  the  other  would  not  willingly  yield.     On  the 
evening  of  July  1*^  therefore,  without  api)arently  acquain- 
ting the  Governor  with   his    intention,   Caj)tain    Gin«»-en 
marched  a  great  portion  of  his  force  against  the  place, 
with  t]ie  intention  of  taking  possession  of  it. 

The  outer  defences  of  the  town,  and  the  town  itself,  fell 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants;  but  this  attack, 
and  the  burning  of  some  houses  outside,  roused  the  «^r- 
rison  of  the  fort,  and  the  English  were  C(mipelled  to  nx'oil 
from   its  stone  walls  witli  considerable  loss      Their  ill- 
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advised  movement  decided  the  governor.  He  threw  him-  chap. 
self  at  once  into  the  arms  of  Chunda  Sahib,  and  summoned  _^|^'  ^ 
the  French  to  his  aid.  Before  dayhght,  consequently,  1751. 
(VAuteuil  put  his  force  in  motion,  and  entering  the  fort 
with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  poured  upon  the  English 
such  a  (ire  of  artillery,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  their  officers  they  quitted  the  field  in  a  panic, 
abandoning  their  native  allies,  and  leaving  six  pieces  of 
rannon,  several  muskets,  all  their  camp  equipage  and 
stores  of  ammunition,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Had 
tlie  Frencli  pursued  with  anything  like  vigour,  the  war 
would  have  been  that  day  at  an  end.  But  a  fatality 
.^eemed  to  attend  all  the  operations  that  might  have  been 
decisive.  D'Auteuil  was  laid  up  with  gout, and  was  quite 
unable  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  details,  nor  had  he  a 
single  offux^r  with  him  upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  panic  which  had 
overcome  the  English,  and  of  converting  their  defeat  into 
an  overthrow  which  must  have  been  ruinous,  the  French 
and  their  allies  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a 
brisk  cannonade  on  the  enemy  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  little  river  Valaru,  which  he  had  crossed  in  his  retreat. 
It  has  been  said,*  indeed,  that  Chunda  Sahib  was  hindered 
in  his  onward  movements  by  the  defection  of  one  of  his 
ircnerals,  in  command  of  4,000  horse.  Desertions  from  a 
victorious  to  a  vanquished  enemy  are  not  common,  least 
of  all  among  nations  of  the  East  But  however  that  may 
have  bc»en,  it  did  not  influence  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
movements  of  the  French.  It  was  for  them,  on  this  as  on 
j)rt'vious  occasions,  to  give  the  cue  to  their  native  allies. 
AH  the  acrounU^  of  their  historians,  the  memoirs  of  Dupleix 
Iiiinsolf,  record  that  they  failed  to  do  this,  and  that  they 
faih'd  because  of  the  illness  and  apathy  of  their  general, 
and  the  want  of  spirit  of  their  officers. 

Never  iK'fore,  indeed,  had  such  an  opportunity  lH?en 

•  Orme. 
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CHAP,     offered  tliem ;  never  such  an  opportunity  neglcx^ted.     The 
^^^'      force  under  Captain  Gingen  constituted,  with  the  exoep- 


1751.  tion  of  180  men  under  Captain  Cope  at  TrichinopolT, 
and  a  few  left  to  mount  guard  at  Fort  St.  David  and 
Madras,*  the  entire  available  force  of  English  soldiers  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  A  little  display  of  energy  on  the 
])art  of  d'Auteuil  and  his  officers  would  not  only  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  this  force,  but,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  fall  of  Trichinopoly,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  few  English  who  remained  to  the  Umits  of  their 
possessions  on  the  coast.  This  is  no  idle  siipposition. 
It  is  capable  of  positive  proof.  So  complete  was  ilie 
panic  which  possessed  the  soldiers  of  the  little  amiy 
under  Captain  Gingen,  tliat  they  left  their  native  allies  t*) 
fight  wliilst  they  lied  in  confusion ;  f  they  heard  withoui 
shame  tlie  taunts  of  the  brother  of  MahomcKl  Ali  on 
their  cowardice ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the}'  were 
not  pursued,  they  abandoned  their  encampment  at  mid- 
night, and  leaving  behind  them  their  guns,  camp  equi- 
]){ige,  and  munitions  of  war,  fled  precipitately  in  the 
direction  of  Trichinopoly.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  upon 
men  so  panic-stricken,  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
v.'ould  liave  procUiced  the  most  decisive  effect  ?  Can  any 
one  beheve  tliat  the  consequences  of  such  decisive  action 
would  not  have  been  ruinous  to  the  Enghsh  ? 

But  no  pursuit  was  attempted  that  day ;  d'Auteuil  con- 
tented himself  with  securing  possession  of  Volcondah. 
On  the  foHowing  morning,  however,  finding  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared,  dAuteuil  followed  on  his  track, 
liaUiiig  within  a  few  miles  of  the  position  he  had  taken 
u\)  in  the  hilly  country  round  Ootatoor,  alxmt  twenty 
niih's  north  of  Trichinopoly.  Here  during  a  halt  of  thriv 
(lays,  several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  one  of  whifli  the 
I'liiLrlish  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  suffered  soverelv. 
(Ml    the  tliird  dav,  Chunda  Sahib  attacked  the  English 

*  Tlu'  n'infnrccnient."'  to  l)o  suW-     Fort  St.  DftvM  tiH  the  end  of  Julv. 
(ju«nlly    ttlluJed   to   did   not   reach         t  Ormo,  Caiubiidgo. 
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position,  and  although,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  at  the    chap. 
scene  of  action^  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  of  the  French  — ,-^ 
contingent,  he  was  repulsed,  yet  his  attack  made  so  serious     1751. 
an  impression  upon  the  English,  that  they  retreated  the 
same  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,     They  crossed 
this  river,  followed  by  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  French,  on 
the  25th,  and  took  possession  of  Seringham,  an  island 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  Coleroon  from  the  river 
Cauveri,  but  not  deeming  themselves  even  here  secure, 
they  abandoned  this  also  and  the  pagoda  upon  it — a  very 
strong  position  in  which,  supported  by  the  troops  in  the 
city,  they  might  have  defended  themselves  against  five 
times  their  number — and  took  refuge  on  July  28  under 
ihc  walls  of  Trichinopoly. 

The  French  and  their  allies  meanwhile  pushed  on,  and 
crossing  the  Coleroon  took  possession  of  Seringham. 
Fir-^t  completing  the  conquest  of  this  island  by  the 
capture  of  the  mud  fort  of  Coiladdy,  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  they  crossed  the  Cauveri,  and  encamped  on 
the  pkiin  to  the  east  of  the  town  near  a  position  now 
known  as  the  French  Kock,  From  this  they  commenced 
a  sort  of  bombardment  of  the  place. 

Trichinopoly*  is  situated  on  a  plain  which  once  was 
crowded  with  rich  villages  and  plantations  of  trees.  Tlie 
town  is  in  form  of  an  oblong  square,  the  longest  sides  of 
which  are  east  and  west.  On  the  north  nms  the  river 
Cauveri,  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  fort.  The  town 
at  tlie  time  of  which  we  are  writing  was  nearly  four 
miles  in  cucumference,  with  a  double  enceinte  of  walls 
with  round  towers  at  equal  distances.  The  ditch  was 
ni'.irly  thirty  feet  wide  but  not  half  so  deep,  and  at 
dillerent  seasons  was  more  or  less  supplied  with  water. 
'J1ie  outer  wall  was  built  of  greyish  stone;  it  was  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  thick,  without  parapet 
or  rampart;  the  inner  wall,  distant  from  it  al)OUt  twenty- 

*  Tlii8  description  is  taken  from  Culonel  Lawrenco^s  account  of  tho  war. 
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CHAP,  five  feet,  was  much  stronger,  and  was  thirty  feet  high. 
.^1^-  .  Its  thickness  at  the  bottom  was  thirty  feet,  and  it  gra- 
1751.  dually  decreased  as  it  ascended  by  means  of  steps,  ti» 
a  width  of  ten  feet  at  the  summit.  In  the  middle  of  the 
old  town  stood  a  most  extraordinary  rock  about  300  feet 
higli.  On  the  top  of  it  was  a  pagoda  *  which/  says 
Colonel  Lawrence,  '  wjis  of  singular  use  to  us  the  whole 
war ;  here  was  constantly  stationed  a  man  with  a  tele- 
scope, who  gave  us  by  signals  and  writings  an  account  of 
all  the  enemy's  motions,'  It  remains  to  be  added  that 
the  city  is  about  ninety  miles  from  the  coast,  the  river 
Cauveri  running  something  less  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  its  northern  face;  beyond  that,  about  a 
mile  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Cauveri,  is  the  pagoda  of 
Seringham,  and  beyond  that  again  the  branch  of  the 
Cauveri  known  as  the  Coleroon. 

The  French  had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  post  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  had  opened  fire  on  the  walls. 
Before,  however,  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
siege,  d'Auteuil,  whom  gout  had  utterly  incapaeitateil. 
was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  liis  command,  ami 
returned  to  Pondichery.  Ilis  successor  was  M.  Law. 
nephew  of  the  famous  Scotch  financier,  and  who  ha«l 
recently  returned  from  France  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Directors.  We  do  not  meet  him  here  for 
the  first  time.  He  it  was  who,  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  rondichery  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  had  been  intnisted 
with  tlie  defence  of  the  outpost  of  Ariancopan ;  a  scn'ice 
in  which  he  had  disi)layed  energy  and  vigour.  Ilis  pa^l 
services  and  the  character  he  then  bore  were  sufficient 
to  authorise  the  expectations  which  Dupleix  had  fomKnl 
from  his  nomination.  He  was  indeed  destined  to  In? 
disappointed.  But  Captain  Law's  case  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  showy  qualities  have  covered  infirmity 
of  purpose,  or  wliere  pomposity  and  self-assertiou  in  the 
cabinet  have  been  mistakenly  regarded  as  indications  of 
ability  in  the  field. 
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Nevertheless,  at  the  commencement  of  his  proceedings,  chap. 
Law  displayed  no  lack  of  energy.  Finding  that  the  .^^^\. 
Kiiglisli  were  resolved  to  defend  Trichinopoly  to  the  last,  1751. 
and  that  it^  defences  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful assault,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possession  given  him,  by  the  recent  French  victory,  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  to  subject  the  town  to  a 
strict  blockade.  Everj^hing  seemed  to  favour  such  a 
])roceeding.  The  great  body  of  the  English  troops  were 
shut  up  in  Trichinopoly,  the  few  that  remained  could  not 
expect  to  cope  successfully  with  the  French  in  the  field, 
still  less  to  introduce  suppUes  into  the  town:  in  the 
entire  Carnatic,  but  one  place,  the  small  fort  of  Verda- 
chehnn,  on  the  road  from  Fort  St.  David  to  Trichinopoly, 
held  out  for  Mahomed  Ali.  The  cause  of  the  English 
seemed  hopeless ;  the  fall  of  Trichinopoly,  if  strictly 
blockaded  and  pressed  vigorously,  appeared  certain. 

Yet  it  was  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  in  this 
rri>is  of  the  fortunes  of  France  and  England,  that  there 
appeared  upon  the  stage  one  of  those  men  whose  daring 
^M'liius  and  power  of  original  conception  supply  the  want 
of  armies.  We  have  already  stated  that  with  the  force 
led  by  Captain  Gingen  to  endeavour  to  intercept  the 
march  of  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  French  on  Trichinopoly, 
there  served  as  commissariat  officer  Lieutenant  Eobert 
C  live.  This  officer  had  originally  come  out  to  India  as 
a  writer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  in  the  year 
1714,  and  had  been  in  Madras  when  that  place  was 
taken  by  La  Ik)urdonnais.  On  the  dejmrture  of  La 
liourdonnais,  and  the  disavowal  by  Dupleix  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation  which  he  had  unauthori.^edly  granted, 
(live  had  escaped  to  Fort  St.  David.  Uere  he  enjoyed 
jnriny  opportunities  of  noticing  the  method  of  war  ado[)ted 
in  the  luist,  in  the  several  attacks  made  upon  Fort  St. 
David  by  Dupleix  and  his  aUies,  and  in  the  movements 
I  A'  AnwarcHKleen  and  his  two  sons  to  hinder  their  success. 
When,  subsequently,  the  arrival  of  Admiral  lioscawen 
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CHAP,     secured  for  the  English  a  preponderance  on  the  Con> 
^ — ,-1-^   mandel  coast,  and  the  siege  of  Pondichery  was  resolved 
1751.     upon,  Clive  obtained  permission  to  join  the    besieging 
array  in  the  rank  of  ensign.     He  is  stated  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  this  occasion  by  his  daring  counure, 
but  the  skill  which  was  wanting  in  the  leaders  of  the 
besieging  army  shone  brilliantly  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  tlie  enterprise  miscarried.     We  next  hear  of 
Clive  at  Devicotta,  as  usual  in  the  foremost  rank ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  as  commissariat  officer  of  the  exj^edi- 
tion  sent  to  intercept  Chunda  Sahib,     In  the  panic  which 
followed  the  failure  of  Captain  Gingen  to  ix>ssess  him5«e:f 
of  Volcondah,   Clive   showed   considerable   presence  of 
mind,  and  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  rally  the  fu;.n- 
tives.*     When   the   force   retreated   tlic   following   dav 
towards  Trichinopoly,  Clive  returaed  to  Fort  St.  David, 
arriving  there  just  as  a  reinforcement  of  about  400  men 
landed   frc^n   England.      One   detachment   of  these   h: 
accompanied  to  Verdaclielum,  and  a  second  to  Triclii- 
nopoly,  increasing  the  English  garrison  in  that  place  to 
()0i)  men.     CHve  himself  did  not  remain  in  Tricbinopoh'. 
What  he   saw  there  was   not   encouraging.     The   nu*n 
were   disi)irited,  and   had   lost   all   confidence    in  their 
oflicers,  none  of  tliem  remarkable  for  capacity  or  presenco 
of  mind.     The  Frencli  were  superior  in  numbers,  and 
seemed  to  be  pushing  their  attack  with  resolution.     Thi* 
suireiider  of  the  hist  stronghold  of  Mahomed  All  appean-d 
to  liim  tlierefore  to  be  inevitable,  unless  it  were  possibk* 
to  infuse  a  sort  of  revolutionary  energ}'  into  the  coun>eI> 
of  the  English.     To  attein])t  this  at  TrichinojX)ly  wouM 
be,   he  knew,   useless.     The  fate    of  the    English   nuM 
depend  upon   the  action    taken  at  the  rresidency.     T«> 
rouse  and  inlluence  it,  he  U^ft  therefore  Trichinopoly  and 
returned  to  Fort  St.  Davitl. 

Tlie  plan  which  Clive  had  revolved  in  his  own  mind  as 

*  Onno  stut»s,  '  raptMiii^  (Jini:»'ii,     C'livo  nidruvoured  to  rally  tlicni,  Lul 
Paltitn,  KillpAtrick,  un.l   1  Ji'iitfiiHiit     in  vain. 
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the  plan  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  country-  chap. 
nic'n,  was  due  doubtless  rather  to  his  inborn  genius  than  .  ^^'  . 
to  extensive  reading  or  study.  It  was  nevertheless  the  1751. 
plan  which  the  greatest  military  leaders  have  loved  to 
pursue, — a  plan  which,  adopted  by  a  man  possessing 
daring  and  prudence,  must  always  be  successful,  except 
when  opposed  by  immensely  superior  numbers,  or  by 
{.'cuius  of  the  very  highest  order.  There  is  this,  too, 
with  respect  to  such  a  plan.  No  one  but  a  great  captain 
ever  has  tried  it,  ever  could  try  it.  It  is  too  much  for  the 
spirit,  for  the  capacity,  of  an  inferior  man.  To  him  it 
seems  too  bold,  too  venturesome,  too  hazardous.  It  leaves 
too  mu(*h  at  stake.  And  this, — though  the  plan  is  as  safe 
as  it  is  bold, — is  safe  because  it  is  bold.  We  allude  to 
the  carrying  the  w^ar  into  an  enemy's  country.  The 
inferior  general  who  hesitates  to  do  this,  though  he  sees 
that  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  save  him  and  ruin  his 
enemy,  does  not  calculate  on  the  inevitable  effect  which 
Mich  a  movement  must  produce  on  the  "morale"  of  the 
ione  oj)posed  to  him,  especially  when  that  force  constitutes 
tlie  principal,  perhaps  the  entire,  available  army  of  the 
enemy.  He  does  not  consider  that  such  a  movement  must 
panilyse  the  onward  march  of  his  opponent.  Yet  history 
al)<>unds  with  such  examples.  Even  the  great  Frederic 
irave  up,  at  a  critical  period,  his  movements  in  Saxony, 
when  lie  found  tlie  Austrians  were  marching  on  lierlin. 
And  if  he,  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
would  act  thus,  what  may  we  imagine  would  be  the 
(•irc<*t  of  sucli  a  movement  on  men  of  inferior  capacity? 
it  nuist  always  be  startling,  almost  always  decisive. 

C'livc,  we  sav,  had  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  bv  the 
in«  re  force  of  his  genius.  lie  had  the  capacity  to  open 
till'  eves  of  his  mind,  and  see  the  result  that  must  follow. 
He  went  therefore,  on  his  retuni  from  Trichinopoly, 
direct  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Saunders  ;  pointed  out  to  him, 
1  o\v,  if  matters  were  allowed  to  take  their  shiggisli  coui*se, 
'i'richinopoly,  and,  with  it,  Englibh  interests,  nmst  fall  ; 
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CHAP,     tliat  Cliunda  Sahib,  having  brought  all  his  resources  to 
— r-^--  bear  upon  the  siege,  had  left  his  capital  comparatively 

1751.  unguarded  ;  that  there  was  no  force  of  his  or  of  the  French 
in  tlie  field;  that  Law  was  at  Trichinopoly,  Bussy  at 
Aurungabad  ;  that,  therefore,  a  blow  might  be  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  possessions,  which,  if  succei^sful, 
w^ould  either  force  him  to  leave  his  hold  on  Trichino|X)lj', 
or  would  open  out  a  new  field  for  mihtary  operation?, 
success  in  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that 
place.  To  add  force  to  his  proposition,  he  offered  to  lead 
liimself  the  troops  that  might  be  destined  to  carry  it  into 
elTect.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
,  the  preceding  year,  was  a  man  who  possessed  the  not 
inconsiderable  merit  of  appreciating  the  large  schemi'S  of 
others,  though  he  might  not  have  been  equal  to  devi:?iiiir 
any  of  his  own.  lie  cordially  received  the  proposition-! 
made  to  him  by  Clive ;  ordered  for  field  service  a  forci* 
of  200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys, — thus  reducing  ihu 
garrisons  of  Mtidras  and  Fort  St.  David  to  their  lowe>i 
lK)int, — and  crowned  the  whole  by  nominating  Clive  him- 
self as  commandant,  wuth  the  rank  of  captain,  and  with 
unlimited  powers.* 

Arcot,  the  place  at  which  Clive  aimed  his  blow,  wa<  tin* 
capital  of  the  Caniatic, — the  seat  of  the  Xawab's  govc-ni- 
ment.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  it  was  an 
open  town  possessing  about  100,000  inhabiUmts.  Tliorc 
was,  it  is  true,  a  fort  with  the  outward  signs  of  fortifi<-:i- 
tions,  but  these  had  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  Tlu- 
lamparts  were  in  a  state  of  min,  and  the  bastions  wiTi* 
crumbling  from  age  and  want  of  repair.  The  garrison, 
nilirely  n;itive,  consir^ted  of  about  1,000  men,  nearly  om- 
half  of  whom  were  cavalry  ;  to  the  native  guiuiers,  how- 
v\'v]\  had  l)ecn  attached  two  or  three  French  iu*tiller}*nK*n 
for   the   puii)ose   of  instructing  them   in    the  Euroj)eaii 

•  Mr.  Onno  ntatos  tliat  bosidos  iicvor  boon  in  notion,  nnd  four  of  !?»• 
Clivo,  t]i«»ro  wore  but  oi^^ht  oftir«'ra  nix  w»Te  mombers  of  the  mercnutilo 
with    this   force,   bix  of   whom  had     MTvice. 
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method   of  rapid   firing.     These  were   at  the   time  in     chap. 
Aj'cot.  ^- — . — ' 

To  attack  and  take  possession  of  this  place,  Chve,  at  the  1761. 
head  of  tlie  force  above  detailed,  left  Madras  on  Septem- 
ber G  ;  on  the  11th,  after  halting  one  day  at  Conjeveram, 
he  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  the  capital.  Thence  he 
resumed  his  march,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unpropi- 
tiousness  of  the  weather,  which  displayed  itself  in  a 
thunder-storm  of  almost  unprecedented  violence,  arrived 
tlio  same  day  at  the  very  gates  of  Arcot.  The  news  of 
his  march  had  preceded  liim,  and  the  native  garrison, 
trrrilied  at  the  idea  of  opposing  a  man  who  could  thus 
l)i(l  defiance  to  the  eh^ments,  had  hastened  to  evacuate  the 
plare.  Clive  therefore  entered  it  without  opposition,  and, 
])i\*scient  as  to  the  effect  which  its  capture  must  have 
ii])()n  the  enemy,  proceeded  at  once  to  repair  and  improve 
its  fortifi(*ations. 

This  successful  occupation  of  the  capital  of  his  native 
])n>t(\L'e  and  ally,  whilst  it  surprised  and  vexed,  did  not  at 
all  disconcert,  the  active-minded  and  energetic  Governor 
( )f  rondichery.  If  Clive  had  calculated  that  his  raid  would 
h  :id  at  once  to  the  abandonment  of  the  siejie  of  Trichino- 
\ii  )ly,  he  found  himself  mistaken.  Dupleix,  in  fact,  looking 
at  inattiTs  with  the  glance  of  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
^:l^v  that  notwithstanding  this  diversion,  the  chances  were 
>uU  ten  to  one  in  his  favour.  It  was  by  pressing  more 
r;iiuc>tly  the  siege  of  tlie  strongly  fortified  Trichinopoly, 
the  la>t  refuire  of  Mahomed  Ali,  that  he  felt  he  could 
( '»i,(juer  Clive  in  Arcot.  lie  therefore  bent  every  energy 
nt  his  mind  to  increase  and  render  effective  the  force 
uiiler  Law.  He  sent  him  Europeans  from  Pondichcry, 
ail  a  battering-train  from  Karical,  and  he  urged  both 
iij H.n  him  and  upon  Chunda  &diib  the  urgent  necessity  of 
p«  rniitting  no  consideration  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
|...  --ing  and  absolute  necessity  of  conquering  Trichin- 
o  )  .!y.  Tliis  w:us  the  tnie  ix)licy  for  nullifying  and  de- 
1.  MiinLT  tlie  (larinLT  action  of  Clive. 
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CHAP.  But,  unfortunately  for  Dupleix,  he  was  badly  serve<l. 
>,^i^  .  Law's  action  ^vill  be  hereafter  referred  to.  As  for  Chunda 
1751.  Saliib,  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Arcot, 
than  he  insisted  on  detaching  4,000  of  his  best  troops  to 
retake  his  lost  capital.  Dupleix,  though  regretting  that 
the  force  before  Trichinopoly  had  been  thus  weakene<l, 
strengthened  this  detachment,  as  it  passed  Pondichery,  by 
100  Europeans.  It  was  further  increased  by  other  native 
levies  to  the  number  of  10,000  men.  Thus  augmentevl 
it  marched  under  the  command  of  Bajah  Sahib,  son  of 
Chunda  Sahib,  upon  Arcot. 

The  siege  which  followed  not  only  presents  one  of  tlie 
most  glorious  pictures  of  Anglo-Indian  history,  but  it  mar 
be  considered  likewise  as  the  turning-point  in  the  Eastern 
career  of  the  English, — the  foundation-stone  of  their 
present  empire.  It  was  at  Arcot  that  English  officer* 
tiiuglit  their  sepoys  to  follow  them  with  the  implicit  confi- 
dence wliirh  superior  skill  and  energy  alone  can  inspire : 
it  was  at  Arcot  that  they  learned  the  lesson,  followed  u-) 
afterwards  with  such  magnificent  results  by  their  leaden 
that  in  Asiatic  warfare  the  question  of  numbers  is  merely 
a  secondary  consideration  ;  that  discipline  and  tlie  sell- 
confidence  born  of  it  are  of  hifinitely  greater  importance; 
that  there  is  nothing  which  a  capable  general,  one  wh  > 
can  impress  his  spirit  on  his  soldiers,  may  not  prudently 
attempt  against  an  undisciplined  enemy.  It  was  at  Aran, 
in  fine,  tliat  the  Anglo-Indianarmy  received  its  baptism  of 
victory. 

Tlie  incidents  of  that  famous  siege  are  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Anglo-Indian  histor}\f  On  October  4tli 
liajah  Sahib  took  possesion  of  the  town,  and  commenceil 
the  invcstuKMit  of  the  fort.  On  the  5th,  the  besie<^»pj 
beat  back  a  sortie  headed  by  Clive  in  person.  Fifteen 
(lays  later  their  battering-train  arrived,  and  on  Nuveni- 
\)vv  1,  two  IS-pounders  irom  rondiehery.     The  garrison 

•  'l'h«»  <l«'tnil«'<l  ftocount  of  Ormo    1orv«»  nothing  to  be  dcsirvd   on  thu 
and  tlie  brilliant  sketch  of  Miicauhiv     Iiond. 
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liad  been  reduced  to  120  Europeans  and  200  sepoys.     A    chap. 

reinforcement  of  100  Europeans  and  200  sepoys,  sent  .« ^l-^ 

from  Madras  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Innis,  was  1751. 
attacked  on  the  5th  at  Tripatore,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Poonamalee.  The  garrison  was  thus  left 
entirely  to  itself.  Its  stock  of  provisions,  originally  only 
a  sixty  days'  supply,  was  more  than  half  exhausted.  On 
the  10th,  a  practicable  breach  having  been  made  in  the 
walls,  llajah  Sahib  sent  to  CUve  a  proposal  to  surrender, 
olFering  honourable  terms  to  the  garrison  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  to  himself,  and  accompanying  it  by  a 
threat  to  storm  the  fort  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  if  his  proposition  were  not  acceded  to.  In  reply 
CTive  rejected  the  proffered  terms,  contemptuously  as 
ri'^^arded  the  money,  and  tauntingly  with  respect  to  the 
threats. 

For  some  days  Eajah  Saliib  yet  hesitated.  lie  might 
^tiU  indeeil,  had  he  been  left  alone,  have  forced  the  eva- 
cuation  of  the  fort  by  a  continued  blockade,  for  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  attenuated  state  of  the  supplies  within 
its  walls.  But,  all  this  time,  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  had  exerted  himself  with  unsurpassable  energy 
to  deliver  his  young  captain  from  his  difficult  position. 
First,  by  reinforcements  to  Lieutenant  Innis,  under  a 
more  experienced  officer.  Captain  Killpatrick,  he  had  en- 
abled the  detachment  to  march  from  Poonamalee  in  the 
(liixrtion  of  Anrot.  But,  secondly,  and  with  a  far  more  im- 
portant eflect  upon  Eajah  Sahib,  he  had  induced  the  Mah- 
rattjw  to  take  up  anus  on  behalf  of  Mahomed  Ali.  A 
Innly  of  0,000  of  these,  under  the  command  of  Morari 
Itao,  luid  Ixien  for  some  time  awaiting  the  course  of  events 
ill  the  p:u5s  of  Damalchery.  But,  though  nominally  the 
allies  of  Mahomed  Ali,  the  fortunes  of  that  chiefUiin  were 
at  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  hesitated  at  first  to  commit 
themselves  in  his  favour.  The  sturdy  defence  of  Arcot, 
howt'ver,  had  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  these  hardy 
warriors.     In    the   handful  of  men    who  had    defended 
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^viV  •     ^^  dilapidated  fortifications  against  numbers  so  superior. 
-—  . ^—   tliey  recognised  soldiers  worthy  of  their  alliance.     They 
^^^^'     determined  therefore,  without  further  hesitation,  to  cast 
in  tlieir  lot  with  tlie  English. 

The  intelligence  of  this  finally  determined  Rajah  Sahib. 
He  liad  to  choose  between  an  encounter  with  Morari  llao 
in  tlie  field,  supported  by  a  sortie  from  the  garrisoiu  or 
an  immediate  assaulL     With  correct  judgment  he  chr^v 
tlie  latter  alternative,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  24iL 
November,  made  his  preparations  for  the  storm.     Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  his  plans,  a  deserter  discloK-«] 
them  to  Clive.     When,  therefore,  his  troops   advance*!. 
early  on  the  following  morning,  to  tlie  assault,  tliey  found 
that  eveiy  j^ossible  {)rei)aration  had  been  made  to  receive 
them,  that  cannon  were  i)ointed  at  the  breach,  that  sjKin' 
muskets  were  loaded  and  in  readiness,  and  that  tlie  small 
garrison  had,  by  the  ability  of  their  commander,  Ixvn 
utilised  so  as  to  supi)ly  by  the  skilful  disposition  of  the 
troops    composing   it   the    paucity   of    their    numbers. 
Nevertheless,  preceded  by  elephants  to  burst  opeu  the 
gates,  the  native  troojis  of  Eajah  Sahib  advanced  boldly  to 
the  attack.     Un-upported  as  they  were  by  the  French 
contingent,  which  strangely  kept  aloof,  they  mounted  llif 
n(.)rth-west  breach,  passed  the  first  trench,  and  cliai-g^tl 
the  English  drawn  up  to  receive  them.     They  were  how- 
ever ri'ceived  with  such  a  ten'ible  and  contiiuious  firt*. 
spare  nuiski'ts  lying  handy  for  that  purpo-e,  that  after 
vain   c'n;)rts,  in  which   they  lost   their  gallant  leader,  a 
^hili<>nR(l:ui,   thev   recoiled.     The  attack  on  the    souih- 
west  made  bv  means  of  a  raft  thrown  across  thcwetditih 
was  e(]nally  un^uecesrful,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  it 
b'canie  evident  to  liaiali  Saliib  that  his  atta<*k  had   failetl. 
His   loss   amounti'd   to   400  men,  slain   whilst  jxallanllv 
altemptiug  to  storm  a  fortress  defcMided  by  Kumpeans,  few 
ijiileed  in  number  but  >trong  in  dix-ipline,  and  conniiandetl 
by  a  liiTo.     No  greater  proof  indeed  could  be  given  of 
the  mean>  at  the  disposal  of  the  defendei's  than   this,  that 
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altliough  not  exceeding  200,  including  sepoys,  in  num-    chap. 
ber,  tliey,  besides  serving  five  pieces  of  cannon,  fired  ofi*  ^   ^^'  _  ^ 
during  this  hour's  attack,  not  less  than  12,000  musket     1751. 
cartridges !  • 

Tlie  follo>ving  morning.  Rajah  Sahib  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated  on  Vellore,  accompanied  only  by  the  French  and 
the  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Trichiiiopoly,  all  the 
rest  deserting  him.  Here  we  will  leave  him  whilst  we 
describe  the  efiect  of  tliis  repulse  on  the  French  leader 
himself. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Dupleix  had  never  regarded 
the  attack  upon  Clive  as  aught  but  a  very  minor  and 
subordinate  part  of  his  great  scheme.  lie  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  weakening  of  the  force  before  Trichinopoly 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  any  such  enterprise.  And 
when,  owing  to  the  fears  of  Chunda  Sahib,  the  native 
portion  of  that  force  was  temporarily  diminished,  he  had 
reinforced  it  by  100  Europeans,  chielly  with  the  view  of 
enabling  it  to  contend,  without  certainty  of  defeat,  against 
tlie  English.  His  hope  was  that,  thus  reinforced,  llajah 
Sahib  might  detain  Clive  in  Arcot  until  Trichinopoly 
sliould  be  taken.  It  was  a  well-considered  policy,  the 
success  of  which  was  seemingly  certain,  provided  only 
that  skill  and  energy  directed  the  movements  before  the 
walls  of  Trichinopoly. 

We  see  then  Dupleix,  in  this  crisis,  fully  alive  to  all  its 
dangers  ;  detecting  the  able  conceptions  of  Clive,  and 
taking  the  measures  which,  properly  carried  out,  would 
have  thwarted  them.  We  see  him,  so  far  from  being 
deterred  by  Clive's  march  u[)on  Arcot  from  prosecuting 
the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  pressing  that  siege  with  greater 
eatreniess  than  ever ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  oflered  to 
Clive's  movement  an  opposition  just  su(ri(*ient  to  secure 
for  himself  time  tocarrj'out,  unmolested,  the  great  obje<!t 
of  the  campaign. 

•  Ornie. 
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CHAP.        We  left  Law  before  Trichinopoly  at  the  head  of  a  force 

^  ^"'  ^  of  about  400  Europeans.     All  the  energies  of  Dupleix 

1751.     had  been  from  the  first  directed  to  increase  the  number 

of  these  to  a  force  that  should  be  irresistible.     Everv 

• 

detachment  that  landed  from  Europe,  every  party  that 
could  be  called  in,  was  used  for  this  end.     They  were  all 
sent  off  to  the  plain  before  Trichinopoly.    So  energetic  was 
Dupleix,  so  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  all  he  did,  tliat  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  Law  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  disciplined  forces  that  had  till 
then  operated  in  the  interior  of  the  Camatic,  amounting' 
of   all  arms  to  nearly  900  Europeans  and  2,000  disi-i- 
])lincd  sepoys ;  whilst,  encamped  beside  him,  aiding  him 
ill  all  his  undertakings,  was  the  native  anny  of  Chunda 
^ahib,  in  number  nearly  30,000,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  horsemen.     Besides  these  he  had  a  park 
of  fifty  guns,  many  of  them  of  a  veiy  large  calibre.     The 
most  pressing  orders  were  at  the  same  time   sent  fn)in 
l\)ndi('heiy  to  push  on  the  works,  in  order  to  capture  the 
])lace  before  the  o{)erations  of  Clive  should  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  vicinity.     Law  in  consequence  made  a 
mvai  show  of  activity,  and  succeeded  in  submitting;  the 
pirrison  to  a  strict  blockade.     This  however  was  all  he 
did  do.     The  man  so  bold  and  vaunting  in  council,  whose 
pre-emiment  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  impress  otliej> 
with  a  sense  of  his  great  cleverness,  showed  himself,  in 
command  of  an  army,  to  be  absolutely  ineapable.     Over- 
bearing to  his  oflieei-s,  suspicious  of  everylxxly,  haughty, 
vain,  and  obstinate,  unenterprising  himself  and  chocking 
enter|)rise  in  others.  Law  gained  no  confidence  and  con- 
ciliated no  opinions.     Like  an  obstinate  conmiander,  de- 
ficient in  vision,  who,  unable  to  see  himself,  distrusts  the 
eyesight  of   others,   and  thus    allows  opportunity    after 
o])port unity  to  sli|)  away,  so  did  Law,  lu»adstix>ng  anil 
incapable.  ])ersist  in  measures  that  were  useless,  and  re- 
ject counsels  that  mi<jht  have  led  to  easy  victory.     The 
English  that  garrisoned  Trichinopoly  were  led  by  Captiiin 
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Gingen,  of  whose  inferior  abilities  we  have  already  spoken,     cblap. 
They  were  animated  by  a  spirit  far  less  buoyant  than  that  ^ 


vu. 


whicli  had  induced  the  soldiers  of  CUve  to  dare  so  many  1751. 
dangers  and  difficulties.  They  were  dispirited  by  defeat, 
by  retreat,  and  by  being  cooped  up  in  a  fortress,  which 
they  appeared  to  have  but  small  chance  of  defending  with 
success.  An  assault  on  the  part  of  Law  would  almost 
cerUiinly  have  succeeded.  This  was  pressed  upon  him 
from  all  sides,  by  Chunda  Sahib  as  much  as  by  Dupleix. 
Hut,  confident  in  his  own  cleverness,  despising  or  affect- 
ing to  despise  the  opinions  of  others,  Law  clung  to  his 
own  courses,  and  adliered  to  the  safe  blockade  which,  he 
thought,  would  in  the  end  pull  him  through. 

Yet,  even  in  this  course,  he  showed  singular  blindness, 
and  extraordinary  deficiency  in  even  the  ordinary  armnge- 
\nvi\ts  of  his  camp.  The  ruler  of  Mysore,  encouraged  by 
the  resistance  which  Trichinopoly  Wiis  making,  and  by 
the  diversion  of  Clive,  had  sent  a  detachment  of  500 
Mjihratta  cavalry  to  harass  the  besiegers.  These  not  only 
defeated  a  small  body  of  native  horse,  but  were  even 
Miccessful,  thanks  to  the  want  of  order  and  arrangement 
in  the  French  aimp,  and  of  spirit  and  enterprise  on  the 
l)art  of  the  French  leader,  in  entrapping  sixty  French 
dragoons  into  an  ambuscade,  and  in  destroying  all  but 
ten  of  that  number.  They  were  so  encouraged  by  this 
Mi(ress,that  their  leader,  Innis  Khan,  proposed  toCaptiiin 
(iingen  that  he  should  march  out  with  his  English,  and 
iitUu'k  the  united  army  of  the  besiegers.  If  Gingen  would 
do  this,  and  would  undertake  with  his  troops  to  engage 
the  French,  he  promised,  on  his  part,  to  encounter  the 
entire  cavalry  of  Chunda  Sahib,  though  out-numbering 
his  own  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one.  This  was  at 
lii-st  dei^lined.  On  receiving,  however,  a  reinforcement  of 
1,000  men,  Innis  Khan  renewed  his  pro])osition.  Captain 
(iinirt'u  being  still  unwilling,  the  commander  of  the  Mah- 
latlas  did  not  hesitatt*  to  tell  him  that  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  of  a  ver}'  differL'iit  nature  from  the  men  he  had  seen 
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CHAP,  figlitiiig  SO  gallantly  at  Arcot.*  Captain  Gingen  was  ap- 
.  ^1^-  .  parently  coufirined  in  liis  objection  to  active  measures  by 
1751.  the  ill-success  of  a  small  force  he  had  detached  against 
the  little  to^^^l  of  Kistinwaram,  thirty  miles  from  Trichin.> 
poly,  occupied  by  the  French, — the  force  having  IxK-n 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  their  leader.  Captain  0>pt*, 
niortallv  wounded. 

Thanks,  then,  to  the  incompetence  of  this  opponent.  \\\o 
measures  of  Law,  unenterprising  as  they  wrere,  seenu'l 
to  be  on  a  fair  wav  to  success,  liut  he  for^i^ot  that  there 
were  other  actors  on  the  scene  besides  himself.  He  fi»r- 
got  that  the  time,  with  which  he  was  trifling,  might  bo 
used  to  good  purpose  by  his  opponents.  He  forjiot,  or. 
at  least,  acted  as  if  he  forgot,  that  his  army  and  the  f«»r- 
tress  of  Tricliino[)oly  were  not  isolated  from  all  tlie  worM ; 
that,  if  he  looked  upon  its  capture  as  the  final  seal  to 
French  domination,  otliei's  were  detennined  to  use  ewrv 
means  in  tlieir  power  to  prevent  it.  Thus  it  happoiK-tl 
that  he  slumbered  whilst  others  acted.  Wlien  a  little 
energy  would  have  given  him  possession  of  the  covetotl 
])rize,  he  was  content  to  act  with  more  caution  and  more 
reserve  than  miglit  have  been  expected  even  from  a 
Nicias ;  nay  more,  he  absolutely  threw  away  chances, 
courted  defeat,  and,  by  his  conduct,  gave  to  his  rival  that 
emi)ire  of  the  East,  which,  but  for  him,  might  have  Ixva 
gained,  for  at  least  a  time,  by  the  French.  For  whilst 
Law,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  Dupleix,  slumbereil 
before  Trichino])oly,  tlie  daring  energy  of  Clive  was  g:iiu- 
ing  for  England  advantages  and  resources  of  which  the 
French  were  tlms  dei)rived.  No  sooner  had  the  youtliful 
victor  of  Arcot  seen  tlie  besieging  army  of  Iiajah  Sahib 
melt  away  from  before  him,  than,  having  received  the 
reinforcement  couunanded  by  Captain  Killpatrick,  ami 
having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  defcniv 
of  the  capital  he  had  conquered,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  200  Europeans,  700  sepoys,  an<l 

•  Orinc. 
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tliroe  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Notwithstanding  that  his  chap. 
^lahratta  allies,  venturing  too  close  to  Vellore,  had  sus-  _^^'  . 
tained  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hand  of  the  French  who  were  1751. 
witli  Rajah  Sahib,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  these  from 
roiidic^heiy  had  effected  a  junction  with  their  countrjrmen, 
raisinjx  their  number  to  300,  Clive  did  not  hesitate  to 
move  in  their  direction.  After  a  forced  march  of  twenty 
miles  he  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  Arni.  Witli  their  usual  gallantry,  the  French 
turned  to  meet  their  rivals,  but,  though  somewhat  superior 
in  numbers,  they  were  absolutely  deficient  in  that  one 
nec(*ssity,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  English  made  up 
for  even  greater  disparity.  The  force  under  Clive  con- 
sisted of  200  Europeans,  700  sepoys,  and  600  Mahratta 
horse.  With  the  French,  300  in  number,  were  2,500 
foot,  and  2,000  horse  levies.  But  whilst  they  had  no 
trifferal,  the  English  possessed  Clive.  The  consequence 
Wits  that  the  French  badly  posted,  and  having  no  com- 
petent commander,  were  completely  out-manoeuvred. 
Cliarged  in  their  flank  at  a  critical  period  of  the  action, 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  field,  and  with  it  their 
puis,  to  the  enemy.  Tliey  retreated  thence  hastily  on 
(lingee  with  a  loss  of  50  Europeans  and  150  natives, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  English  lost  not  one  of  their 
own  countr}'men  and  but  eight  sepoys  ;  of  the  Malirattas 
about  50  were  missing.* 

Encourageil  by  this  success,  Clive  marched  on  Con- 
jeveram,  wliich  had  been  meanwhile  taken  by  the  French, 
reduced  it  after  a  smart  resistance,  and  then  returned 
to  Fort  Sl  David  to  concert  measures  for  the  relief 
of  Trichinopoly.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  important 
<lesign,  intelligence  reached  the  Presidency  that  Itajah 
Sahib,  taking  advantage  of  Clive's  absence,  had  recovered 
Conjevemm,  and  had  ravaged  the  couutry  up  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Madras  it^lf.  Determined  to  cleiir 
tlie  province   of  this   enemy   before   venturing   on   the 

•  Onne. 
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CHAP,    greater  enterprise,  Clive  left  Fort  St.  David  at  the  head 
.    ^^^'  .  of  a  force,  which,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  cnemv. 


1752.     was  yet  considerable.     The  terror  of  his  name  preceded 
him.    Eajah  Sahib  and  his  French  alhes  at  once  abandoned 
the  vicinity  of  Madras,  and  retreated  to  an  entrenched 
camp  at  Vendalore.     Here,  however,  they  conceived  the 
design  of  surprising  Arcot,  whilst  Clive  should  be  engaged 
in   the   reduction  of  Conjeveram.      Strengthening  thi< 
place,  therefore,  they  moved  by  forced  marches  upon 
Arcot.      But   Clive,   suspecting  their   design,    managed 
to  procure  the   surrender  of  Conjeveram    on    the  tii>t 
summons,  and  then  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the   enemy. 
He  found  them  a  little  after  sunset,  strongly  posted  ac 
Covrepauk,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  on  the  road 
to   Arcot,   evidently   determined    to    resist    his    further 
progress.     On  this  occasion  their  artillery  was  so  skilfully 
posted,  and  committed  such  havoc  amongst  the  English 
gunners,   that   it  appeared  as  though   Clive  would  for 
the  first  time  be  forced  to  retreat.     By  means  of  one 
of  his  officers,  however,  who  could  speak  French,  the 
English   leader,   at  the  moment  when  matters  seemed 
desperate,  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  enemy's  sentries, 
and  in  bringing  a  large  force  into  their  rear.     The>e 
suddenly  firing  a  volley,  caused  such  a  complete  panic 
amongst  the  French,  that  they  hastily  abandoned  their 
l)osition    and   their  guns,  and  fled  as  they  best  could. 
]\rany  of  them  were  taken  prisonei's,  and  by  this  artifi<*e, 
an  imi)en(ling  defeat  was  converted  into  a  victory,  till 
ihi'u  the  greatest  of  the  war.     Another  proof,   if  any 
wiTC   rcfiuired,   that   valour   and    strong    positions  are 
useless  if  there  is  a  general  to  attack,  and  none  to  defend 
tliem. 

From  the  scone  of  this  victor)^  Clive  marched  to  Arcot, 
and  tlience  in  the  direction  of  Vellore.  Whilst,  however, 
(M)iit('inplatiiig  the  reduction  of  this  place,  which  was 
lu'ld  bv  Moitiz  Ali  on  behalf  of  Chunda  Sahib,  he 
i\(iived  in>tru(tions  to  repair  instantly  to  Fort  St.  David, 
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there  to  undertake  immediate   measures  for  the  relief    chap. 
of  Trichinopoly,  the  garrison   of  which   was  suffering  < — .J— - 
from  the  close  blockade  persisted  in  by  Law.     On  his     1752. 
way  to  that  place,  he  came  upon  the  site  of  the  victory 
gained  by  de   la  Touche   over   Nazir  Jung,  on   which 
tlie   rising  town  of  Dupleix-Futteh-abad,  *  was  already 
stni<r<^lin2  into  existence.     AUowincr  for  the  moment  his 
hatred  of  the  great  French  statesman  to  stifle  his  more 
generous  instincts,  Olive  razed  the  town  to  its  foundations. 
He  then  marched  in  all  haste  to  Fort  St.  David.     Here 
he  found  that  the  governor  had  been  unsparing  in  his 
c^xertions  to  make  provision  for  the  contemplated  enter- 
jirise.     So  great,  indeed,  had  been  his  energy  that,  in 
tluve    days    after   his   return,   Olive    found   himself  in 
readiness  to  march  towards  Trichinopoly. 

This  was  on  March  25,  1752.  The  following  day, 
liowever,  brought  once  more  to  the  shores  of  India  the 
tried  veteran,  Major  Lawrence.  His  arrival  caused  a  de- 
lay of  two  days,  as  well  as  some  change  in  the  position 
of  affairs.  On  the  28th,  however,  all  was  in  readiness, 
and  a  i)arty  of  400  Europeans  and  1,100  sepoys,  with 
cijiht  field-pieces,  escorting  military  stores  and  provisions, 
set  out  that  morning  for  Trichinopoly  under  the  com- 
mand indeed  of  Lawrence,  but  with  Olive  as  his  trusted 
subordinate. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  return  to  Dupleix. 
He  it  wa,s  who,  at  the  time  when  he  learned  that  Olive  had 
])ro(eeded  to  Fort  St.  David  to  concert  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Trichinopoly,  had,  considering  it  no  disgrace  to 
learn  s<imething  even  from  an  enemy,  instigated  Eajah 
Sahib  to  make  that  raid  into  the  English  territories,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  recorded.  Though  unsuccessful,  it 

•  Mr.  Onne  ffpeakfl  of  this  town  as  incorrect.     Tho  town  was   built   to 

hu\in^   bi'«»n  built  to  commt.*monite  coniniemornte   th«   triumph   of  Du- 

that  «iet#«>tiible  action,  the  death   of  pleix' policy,  bruuj^ht  to  itH  cn)wninj^ 

Na/ir    Jiin^.      The    prt»judict»«    and  point  by  the  victon' of  dn  U Touche. 

p.i"^-i.uH  of  tho  hour  mav  have  di«-  The  death  of  Nazir   Jun^   waa   an 

pM-rd  CMiitempormr}  Kjigluhmen  thua  incident  of  that   victory,  for  which 

tn  regard   it,  but  the  statement  is  the  French  were  not  respomdble. 
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CHAP,  cannot  be  denied  that  it  eminently  deserved  to  sucroei 
...  ,  •  ■.  til  at  it  had  almost  succeeded,  when  at  the  moment  tha; 
1752.  victory  was  in  his  grasp,  the  carelessness  of  the  French 
commander  at  Covrepauk  threw  it  absolutely  away. 
Dupleix  was  terribly  mortified  at  this  failure.  For  the 
moment  indeed  it  entirely  upset  his  plans.  The  defeat  ui 
Covrepauk  had  not  only  deprived  him  of  soldiers  whom 
he  could  scarcely  spare,  of  field  artillery  that  was  pricele?*: 
but  it  had  cast  down  the  spirits  of  his  native  allies  to  an 
unprecedented  and  even  dangerous  degree.  No  lonj/tT 
could  lie  hope  by  their  aid  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the 
nortliern  j^art  of  the  Carnatic.  The  Englisli  had  u^: 
only  gained  territory,  but  with  it,  of  more  importanre, 
the  confidence  of  the  military  class.  Desertion  ly 
wliolesale  had  taken  place  from  the  French  to  theEngli*:i 
standard.  ]^Iore  than  one  important  satrap  had  reiiouniL-'i 
his  adherence  to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  taken  the  oarii 
of  fidelity  to  the  besieged  Mahomed  Ali.  And  this  wa-; 
the  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Clive,  of  the  rejieatiMl 
defeats  sustained  by  the  French,  more  especially  of  tlio 
fatal  disaster  at  CovTepauk.  To  see  advantages  tlu-rc 
so  nearly  gained,  so  carelessly  abandoned,  was  more  than 
even  the  composed  spirit  of  Dupleix  could  bear.  TIiosl* 
of  his  own  ollicers  indeed  whom  he  could  have  maiL* 
responsible  for  the  disaster  had  either  been  captured  or 
killed.  Upon  Eajali  Sahib,  wdiose  pusillanimity  and  in- 
capacity had  been  conspicuous,  the  weight,  therefore,  of 
his  anjzer  fell.  For  several  days  he  refused  to  see  him, 
and  when  at  last  they  did  meet,  he  showed  towanls  the 
son  of  Chunda  Saliib  a  contempt,  wliich  it  was  imiKissihK* 
for  him,  practised  as  he  was  in  dealing  with  native  prinro>, 

to  COlKH'al. 

l>ut  thou;/li  mortified  beyond  measure  at  the  ill-success 
of  plans  which  so  well  deserved  to  succeed,  Dupleix  still 
tidlu'ied  to  that  bold  and  daring  policy  which  he  justly 
r(*L^:ir<I('(l  as  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  attainment 
ol' liis  vast  plans.     What  had  been  lost  in  the  uortlieni 
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Carnatic  might  be  gained  in  the  south.  Trichinopoly  chap. 
might  make  amends  for  Arcot  and  Covrepauk.  And  . — ^1^^ 
now,  Trichinopoly  was  apparently  at  its  last  gasp.  With-  1752. 
out  money,  with  little  ammunition,  with  deficient  and 
failing  sup])lies,  with  a  European  commandant  devoid  of 
ability,  the  English  garrison  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  and 
their  leader  had  already  begun  a  course  of  recrimination, 
which,  occurring  between  allies,  is  the  almost  invariable 
precursor  of  disaster.  A  Uttle  more  energy  on  the  part 
of  Ljiw,  and  the  place  must  have  fallen.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  intelligence  reached  Dupleix  of  the  measures 
that  were  being  concerted  at  Fort  St.  David.  The  num- 
ber of  the  men  destined  for  the  rehef  of  Trichinopoly, 
the  nature  of  the  stores  they  were  to  escort,  the  probable 
date  of  their  departure, — all  were  known  to  him.  He 
instantly  took  a  resolution  worthy  of  himself.  Detailing 
to  Law  the  information  which  he  had  acquired,  he  sent 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  stringent  orders  to  mass 
a  great  number  of  his  troops,  leavmg  only  a  few  to 
maint^iin  the  blockade  of  Trichinopoly,  in  order  to  attack 
and  intercept  the  enemy's  convoy.  These  orders  were 
reiterated  and  enforced  in  successive  despatches.  The 
very  mode  hi  which  they  could  be  carried  out  was 
indicated  with  a  clearness  which  left  nothing  to  desire. 
IK'  sent  him  besides  all  the  troops  that  had  become 
a\ailable  by  the  cessation  of  the  cami)aign  in  the  North 
t'arnatic,  enjoining  upon  him  that,  upon  this  stroke, 
iK])endetl  the  Issue  of  the  war, — that  the  English  beaten 
and  the  convoy  captured,  Trichinopoly  must  surrender, 
French  influence  must  triumph;  that,  failing  in  this  blow. 
Fiance  would  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  jxnver, 
hei'  inlluence,  her  authority  so  dearly  gained,  and  till  then 
^o  vi'Mlantlv  mainUiined,  transferred  to  her  hated  rivals. 

ll  was  indeed  a  grand  opportunity.  Had  there  been  a 
Dii-sy  inst<»ad  of  a  I^vw  in  the  French  canij),  who  can 
doubt  how  he  would  have  executed  the  instructions  of  his 
•superior?     liut    unfortunately  for   the  real  hitcresta  of 
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ciTAP.  France,  Bussy,  the  true  soldier,  was  far  away  at  AurunL'- 
v_^.^^-L^  abaci,  and  Law,  the  pretender,  was  before  Trichinopoly. 
1752.  It  is  vain  indeed  to  speculate  whether  in  the  concussion 
between  the  rival  and  not  unequal  powers  of  Bussy  an  1 
Clive,  the  latter  or  the  former  would  have  come  fonh 
the  victor.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  youthful 
hero  who  laid  the  first  foundations  of  English  empire  in 
India,  though  displaying  on  all  occasions  military  talt'Di-? 
and  resources  of  tlie  very  higliest  order,  never  did  mt\< 
on  the  field  of  battle  an  opponent  of  even  ordinary  merit 
We  will  now  see  how  Law  used  his  opportunity.  The 
distance  from  Fort  St.  David  to  Trichinopoly  being  about 
150  miles,  and  the  route  necessitating  the  crossing  of 
eiizht  considerable  rivers,  amongst  which  were  the  Valaru. 
tlie  Coleroon,  the  Veller,  the  Pudu  Cauveri,  and  die 
Cauveri,  the  latter  three  times.  Law  could  calculate  to  a 
nicety  the  time  and  the  means  for  best  attacking  an«l 
crushing  the  enemy.  The  necessity  for  the  passage  of  5*> 
many  broad  and  rapid  rivers  multiplied  his  opportunities 
for  defending  them.  But  he  judged,  it  would  seem  wisely, 
tliat  he  would  himself  run  less  risk,  and  would  insure 
the  more  complete  destmction  of  the  enemy,  if  he  were 
to  allow  him  to  approach  within  an  easy  distance  of  Tri- 
chinopoly, and  were  then  to  engage  him  in  a  position  in 
whicli  his  defeat  would  be  certain.  So  far  Law  judgetl 
coirectly  and  wisely.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  plan 
he  failed  lamentably.  Instead  of  detaching  from  his  own 
force  a  body  of  tnx)]:)s  sufficient  in  number  to  render 
success  a  matter  of  certainty,  he  sent  to  meet  a  party  nf 
•HK)  Kuroi)eans  and  1,100  sepoys  commanded  by  sucli 
men  as  Lawrence  and  Clive,  a  force  consisting  of  but  200 
luirojH'ans  and  from  300  to  400  natives.  lie  did  tlii^ 
too  at  a  time  wlien  the  trno])s  at  his  own  disposiil,  in- 
depcMulontly  of  the  li.'vies  of  Chunda  Sahib,  consistetl  of 
*.M)()  I'uiopenns  and  nbout  2,000  si^poys.  Well  could  ho 
lia\e  spaied  one-half  of  this  number  for  the  imiKMtant 
>orviee  lie  had  in  view !     Far  safer  would  it  have  been 
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for  him  to  have  undergone  the  small  risk  of  a  sortie  on    chap. 

the  part  of  the  English  garrison,  commanded,  as  it  was,  . , — ^ 

by  a  man  whom  recent  experience  had  proved  to  be  1752. 
unenterprising,  than  to  have  courted  defeat  by  sending 
against  Lawrence  a  force  which  must  be  beaten.  He 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  safely  left  his  camp 
under  the  protection  of  one-fourth  of  his  army,  and  have 
marched  with  the  rest  to  crush  Lawrence.  So  would 
have  acted  a  real  general,*  but  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  over-caution  and  incapacity  in  the  field  are 
the  ahnost  invariable  accompaniments  of  superciliousness 
and  self- laudation  in  the  cabinet. 

Having  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  only,  with 
safety  to  his  main  force,  detach  250  Europeans  and  300 
or  400  natives  to  crush  400  English,  and  1,100  sepoys, 
commanded  by  Lawrence  and  inspirited  by  Clive,  Law 
sent  ihcm  to  (x»cupy  the  fortificnl  post  of  Coiladdy,  on 
tlic  nortliern  bank  of  the  Cauveri  river.  The  position 
was  not  ill-clioseii,  and,  liad  it  been  occupied  in  sufilcient 
force,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  an  insunnounUible 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  English.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  inherent  strength  of  this  position. 
The  advance  of  Major  Lawrence  must  necessarily  take 
])laci»  bctwc^en  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Cauveri. 
Of  the>c,  the  upper  branc^h  was  defended  by  the  fortified 
post  of  Coiladdy  on  its  northern  bank,  unassailable  by 
the  Kngli>h.  IJetween  the  northern  and  the  southern 
bank  the  distance  was  Ic^s  than  half  a  mile.  Possessing 
Coiladdy,  and  having  an  equal  or  sujwrior  force  available 
to  cKTupy  the  ground  between  the  two  branches,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  French  commander  to  have  in- 
lli<ted  uiK)n  an  advancing  enemy  a  crushing  defeat.  As, 
however,  the  defending  force  did  not  nearly  equal  in 
number  the  advan(*ing  foe,  its  commander  resolvc^d  not 

•  Tli«'  Wlmvioiir  of  I>-»ni  Strath-  which  an  enemy  marchintr  to  nflievo 

nairn  Im  f.»rv  Jhatntio  in  I^'j?,  unil«»r  a   bpiiifgetl    plnci*    may  be    met  aiul 

cirruiM^uiiireti  notdiAttimilar,  presents  dcMroycd. 
a  •-trikiu^'  instance  of  tho  manner  in 
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ciiAP.  to  attempt  anything  desperate.  He  considered,  however, 
^-^i^  that  as  the  ordinaiy  road  led  directly  within  cannon  shot 
1752.  of  Coiladdy,  and  that  the  English  would  probably  follow 
it,  he  would  be  able,  not  only  to  mflict  upon  them  con- 
siderable loss  in  men,  but  to  capture  or  destroy  a  great 
])ortion  of  their  convoy.  Chance,  at  first,  seemed  to 
favour  his  designs.  On  April  7,  Major  Lawrence,  misled 
by  his  guides,  took  his  force  even  nearer  to  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Cauveri  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  he  followed  the  ordinary  route,  and  found  himself 
all  at  once  under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  Coiladdy.  Tliese 
did  considerable  execution,  and  before  he  could  move 
out  of  range,  he  had  lost  twenty  Europeans,  and  his 
convoy  and  baggage  had  been  thrown  into  great  disorder. 
This  -was  the  time  which  the  French  force,  had  it  been 
strong  enough,  might  have  used  with  crushing  effect 
But  its  commander  had  apparently  inbibed  the  hesitating 
and  unenterprising  nature  of  his  chief.  Partly  on  this 
account,  partly  doubtless  because  he  felt  himself  tied 
down  by  the  orders  he  had  received,  he  remained  sta- 
tionar}"  in  his  stronghold.  Major  Lawrence  therefore 
was  able,  not  onlj^  to  extricate  himself  from  his  }X)sition, 
but  to  safely  convey  that  portion  of  the  convoy  *  he  bad 
witli  him  to  within  ten  miles  of  Trichinopoly. 

Thus  failed,  and  failed  deservedly,  I-aw's  first  attempt 
to  oiush  the  advancing  English.  Like  all  the  me:isua's 
ol'  wuak  men  it  was  a  half  measure,  and  was  therefi>re 
iiieUcclive.  Fearing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  fn^a 
the  L^•l^ris()n  should  he  deta(*h  a  strong  force  to  meet 
Lawrirmc,  he  sent  onlv  a  weak  one,  and  thus  incurred 
tlu'  irivatcr  risk  of  lo>iiig  his  whole  army.  For  he  ex- 
pos((l  his  force,  liist,  to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in 
detail ;  secoiuUv,  to  its  bein<r  overwhelmtnl  bv  the  com- 
l)iiu'tl  forces,  superior  hi  numbers,  of  Ljiwrence  and 
(iiiiirrii.     To  avert  a  viTy  small  risk,  therefore,  he  nm  a 

*   I  If  had  Ifft  the  nMiiaiiidor  tlio     Hoiith  of  tlio  iippiT  Cauvvri,  a   pi.«t 

]M->-\ioki^  day   at  Tiictapolly,  (Ui  the     br lulling  to  the  king  uf  Taiij on*. 
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veiy  grc^t  one,  and  drew  upon  his  force  the  destruction     chap. 
in  which  a  bolder  course  of  action  would  most  probably  >_ — ,^^^ 
have  involved  the  English.     It  is  a  crisis  of  this  nature      1752. 
which   really  tries  a  man,  which  tests  the  material  of 
which  he  is  made.     Law  failed   because,  with   all  his 
pomposity  and  arrogance,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  a 
limited  intellect  and  narrow  views.* 

Ilis  next  measures  ap{>ear  to  have  been  conceived  in  no 
abler  spirit.  Receiving  intimation  from  the  commandant 
of  the  detachment  at  Coiladdy  that  he  had  been  un- 
f^ucce^sful  in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  English,  it 
was  even  then  possible  for  him,  commanding  as  he  did 
the  high  road  from  that  phice  to  Trichinopoly,  as  well  as 
the  Ci)untiy  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  atone,  by  a  combined 
attack,  for  his  previous  inaction.  But  although  he  had 
for  some  time  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the  move- 
ments of  Major  I^awrence,  he  had  made  no  efTort  to 
mass  liis  forces.  They  lay  scattered  in  the  various  posts 
lie  liad  assigned  them.  When,  therefore,  the  news  reached 
him  tliat  the  English  had  passed  Coiladdy,  he  was  for  the 
moment,  thanks  to  his  own  negligence,  entirely  without 
the  means  of  oflTering  an  insUuitaneous  obstruction  to 
their  further  advance.  Seeing  nevertheless  the  great 
advantage  over  him  which  the  English  would  cerUiinly 
obtain,  should  they  effect  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of 
Trichino|>oly,  he  hastily  willed  in  his  scattered  detach- 
ments, j)rc])ared,  when  too  late,  to  risk  a  geneml  action. 
Such  a  resolution,  taken  twenty-four  horn's  ciirlier,  miglit 
have  saved  his  anny,  and  even  have  gained  TrichinojK)ly. 

This  movement  could  not  be  effecrted  till  the  following 
morning.     All   that  night  the  detachments   moved  into 

•  We  aro  wt»ll  aware  that  I^w,  in  ctmrw  would  have   been  preferable 

hi**    IHainU    rotitre  Ir  Su^r  Jhtpieii',  to  that  wliirh    he  adopted.     ]tut  it 

ntt»*iin>t»  to  justify  hinii»elf;  but  a<i-  i**   cWr  from   the   number  he    had 

iiiittiiiy'  hU  fnt  ts  )h*  niuMt   HtiH   bu  with  him    at   thi«  time   of    bin   Mir- 

loii'!.  fiiiwd.     l!a<!  h«».  nn   h«*  n*>4'rt-,  n'ndiT— nenrlv  KX) — that  the  anmunt 

only  c»:j<)  KurMji<*iini»,  he  »houhi  tiiher  of  his  force  ol"  Furopeant  on  April  7 

hu\«- laiM-d  th«- .-ii'psor  htt\«*niart  lu'd  h  uwdvn-ihU'd  at  Iw. 
with  tlii'.f  to  iru.-h  Lawreucf.     Anv 
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CHAP,  camp,  and  at  daylight  the  force  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
_^^'  ^  position  assigned  to  it  by  Law, and  upon  which  he  fondly 
1752.  hoped  tlie  EngHsh  general  would  march.  Yet  this  po>i- 
tion,  although  sti'ong,  was  in  a  ceitain  point  of  view  almost 
necessarily  ill-cliosen.  Law  was  too  close  to  Trichi- 
nopoly  to  draw  up  his  men  so  as  to  bar  the  road  across 
which  Lawrence  must  ])ass,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  serious  danger  of  an  attack 
on  his  rear  from  the  garrison.  He  was  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  take  up  a  ])osition  in  which  he  could  meet  au 
assault  from  both  parties  on  his  front.  In  this  view  he 
drew  up  liis  forces  in  a  line  drawn  obliquely  from  the 
village  of  Chuckh^pollam  on  the  Cauveri  to  the  French 
Kock,  and  extended  tlience  still  more  obliquely  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  nn-k  of  Elmiseram.  As  the  direct 
road  lo  Trichinopoly  lay  between  those  two  positions 
Law  was  not  without  hope  that  the  English  would  m*>ve 
upon  them  before  attempting  a  junction  with  the  garrison. 

Major  Lawrence,  however,  was  far  too  wary.  March- 
ing early  in  the  morning  fnmi  Killycottah,  where  he  had 
encamped  the  previous  evening,  he  fell  in,  before  he  had 
gone  more  than  a  mile,  with  an  pfiicer  sent  by  Captain 
(lingcn  to  inform  him  of  the  disposition  made  by  the 
French.  Feeling  that  the  game  was  too  secure  in  his 
hands  for  him  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  a  premature  attack 
on  a  strong  position,  he  made  a  (h'tour  round  the  point  of 
l^nmiscrani  in  the  direction  of  the  Sugarloaf  Hock,  near 
which  ])lace  he  was  joined  by  200  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
under  the  conunand  of  Captains  Clarke  and  Dalton.  At 
this  place,  tlien.*fore,  the  junction  with  the  garrison  may 
he  reLrarded  as  havin^r  bivn  virtually  eflected. 

It  wasju-t  this  moment,  when  the  English  could  no 
lnnt:er  be  a<sailed  with  advantage,  when  they  mights  in 
cji<(i  of  (leu\'it,  take  secure  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  that  the  incompetent  Kaw  selected  to  assault  them. 
Fi*el)ly  made  on  liis  part,  though  su|)|)orted  with  preat 
re-ohilion  by  the  levies  of  Chunda  Sahib,  his  attack  did 
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not  surcoeil.     The  superiority  of  the  French  in  artillery     chap. 
^vas  neutralised  by  the  suix?rior  energy  of  Clive,  who  led      ^^'  ^ 
the  English  to  the  attack ;  and  after  an  interchange  of     1752. 
cannon  shot,  considered,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  have  been 
hotter  than  any  till  then  ex]>erienced  on  the  plains  of 
Ilindostiin,  the  French  retreated  to  their  rock  with  a  loss 
on  their  ])art  of  40  men,  on  the  part  of  their  native  allies 
of  800.     Had  not  Major  T^wrence,  in  consideration  of 
the   intense   heat  of  the  day,  stopped  the  pursuit,  they 
would    have  suffered   far  more  severely.*      Having  n*- 
pulsed  this  att^ick,  the  English  marched  without  moles- 
tation into  Trichinoj)oly. 

No  language  am  paint  the  anger  and  mortification  of 
l)uplcix  when  intelligence  of  these  events  reaches!  him. 
Tiiis  then  was  the  result  of  confidini?  the  conduct  of  an 
army  to  a  man  whose  principal  crcnlentials  consisted  in  the 
sup(*r-ex(vllent  opinion,  which  he  allowed  all  the  world 
t«»  perceive,  he  had  formed  of  his  own  abilities.  All  his 
nroMunendations  disregarded,  inordinate  caution  pre- 
vMiliiig  when  the  necessities  of  the  hour  peculiarly 
required  dashing  and  daring  tadics,  the  English  army, 
though  encumbered  by  an  enormous  convoy,  allowed  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  virtually  umnolested,  —  no 
Miious  attem[)t  having  been  made  to  hinder  them  till  they 
were  undtr  the  walls  of  Tri<*hinoi)oly !  Was  it  for  sucli 
a  result  that  Dupleix  had  schemed  and  planned,  that  he 
had  pledged  the  rising  fortunes  of  French  India  to  the 
sup|)ort  of  native  princes  who  should  Im  but  the  puppets 
of  France?  Wits  it  to  see  the  su|)eriority  in  tlie  field 
pa><ing  from  his  hands  to  the  hands  of  his  hated  rivals,  to 
witness  not  only  the  loss  of  the  ca])ital  of  the  Camatic, 
but  a  reimlsi*  from  the  h\<  refuge  of  Mahomed  AH  ?  He 
was  fate(l  indeed  to  suffer  disap|M»intments  more  bitter 
even  than  the^».  Hut,  uj)  to  the  present  numient,  he  had 
been  ^M  thoroughly  buoytMl  up  by  liopt*  ;  he  had  trusted 

cu\«r.  I'l-t   fimrl'iri   iiu'H  «u»lv  !V«»tii     Ptnuk  down  bv  tli<*  9un. — Orn.r. 

X  2 
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CHAP,  tliat  when  the  time  came  Law  would  show  himself  what 
v.^'^^_.  he  had  always  boasted  himself  to  be ;  above  all,  he  had 
1752.  counted  so  implicitly  on  the  capture  of  this  convoy,  on 
tlie  destniction  or,  at  least,  the  repulse  of  this  relieving 
party.  To  this  end  he  had  devoted  all  his  faculties.  He 
had  been  to  Law  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  liear ;  it  was 
not,  alas  for  him,  in  his  power  to  be  the  mind  to  conceive 
or  the  arm  to  strike.  He  had  given  Law  all  the  necessary 
information  ;  the  rest,  being  soldier's  work,  he  had  left  to 
him  as  a  soldier  to  perform.  The  residt  showed  that  the 
mere  doiming  of  epaulets  does  not  make  a  man  a  soldier; 
that  if  devoid  of  tlie  intellect  given  by  God  to  man,  and 
not,  as  some  would  seem  to  think,  implanted  in  the  dress 
he  wears,  that  very  dress  and  the  fancied  knowledge 
attaching  to  it  make  the  pedant  more  pedantic,  the 
shallow-minded  and  narrow  more  vain,  more  obstinate, 
more  contemptuous  of  the  opinion  of  the  many  wiser  men 
who  wear  it  not. 

Law  had  come  out  to  Dupleix  recommended  by  letters 
,  from  tlie  directors  and  by  his  own  vauntings, — tlie  latter 
:)r()bal)ly  the  cause  of  the  foiTner.  Had  he,  who  boasted 
\  lim.^elf  a  soldier,  actetl  even  as  a  man  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  would  have  acted,  it  might  have  been  pardoned 
him  had  he  ftiiled  in  fair  fight  before  the  genius  of  a 
Clive  and  the  pei-sistence  of  a  Lawrence.  But  it  is  clear 
tliat  ho  would  have  failed  equally  before  men  of  far 
inlerior  capacMty.  It  needed  but  for  his  opponent  to  l)e 
caj)able  of  advancing, — a  rarer  quality,  however,  than 
is  generally  su])posed, — and  I^w  would  have  succunil)ed. 
He  did  evorytliing  out  of  season;  and  the  reason  was, 
tliat  although  he  wore  a  soldier's  coat,  he  was  nut  a 
soldier. 

How  krenly  I)u|)l('ix  felt  the  bitter  disapi)ointment  can 
scarcely  be  desi  ribed,  nor  will  we  attempt  to  describe  iL 
AVe  wt)ul(l  rather  dwell  on  the  measures  wliich,  in  spite  of 
\\\<  di.-:i|)[)ointnient,  he  adoj)ted  unhesitatingly,  to  renieilv, 
as  far  as  po-^-ihle,  the  disaster.     His  was  indeed  no  ea^^y 
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position.  Wlicre  was  he  to  find  a  general  ?  Bussy,  tlie  chap. 
only  competent  commander  he  had  under  him,  was  at  -  _  .  '  - 
Aurungabad  witli  the  Subadar ;  Law,  helpless  at  Trichi-  1752. 
nopoly.  Besides  those  two,  there  was  but  the  infirm 
d'Auteuil,  disabled  by  the  cHmate,  by  age,  and  by  gout, 
incapable  certainly  of  making  head  against  the  vigorous 
energy  of  Clive.  It  seemed  almost  preferable  to  main- 
tain Law,  who  was  at  least  still  young,  in  command, 
than  to  intrust  the  hist  remains  of  the  army  to  d'Auteuil. 
Before,  however,  he  could  take  any  measures  in  this 
respect,  in  fact  the  second  day  after  he  had  heard  of  the 
entrance  of  Lawrence  into  Trichinopoly,  Dupleix  received 
from  Law  a  despatch  which  threw  him  into  even  greater 
amazement.  Tliis  was  to  the  effect,  that,  threatened  by 
the  English,  and  despairing  now  of  gaining  the  place,  he 
had  detennined  to  retreat  at  once  into  the  island  of 
Seringham.  The  madness  of  such  a  scheme  was  patent 
to  the  far-seeing  vision  of  Dupleix.  It  seemed  to  him 
indeed  that  for  a  general  deliberately  to  move  his  forces 
into  an  wland,  where  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all  com- 
numiciition  with  his  countrymen,  was  an  act  of  which  no 
one,  who  had  not  lost  his  head,  could  be  guilty.  There 
could  not,  he  felt,  be  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  incom- 
petent commander  at  the  head  of  an  army  thnn  the  man 
who  should  projiose  such  a  step.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  he  instantly  acted.  Hoping  that  it  might 
not  possibly  be  yet  too  late  to  avert  a  great  calamity,  he 
sent  strict  orders  to  Law  to  retreat,  if  he  must  retreat, 
not  into  Seringham,  but  upon  Pondirher}\  With  the 
view  of  aiding  him  in  tliis  undertaking,  and  to  be  pre- 
parcnl  at  all  event;?  for  the  worst,  he  stniined  every  nerve 
to  levy  a  fresh  fon*e  to  move  towards  Trichi  no  j)oly, 
and  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Liiw.  His 
own  funcl*,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  private  for- 
tune he  had  amsissed  during  his  service,  were  freely 
spi'ut  for  this  purjiose.  No  regard  for  his  own  interest^j 
blood  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his 
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CHAP,  iiiiisters  and  to  France.  Thus,  by  incredible  exertion?. 
^..  ,  •..  he  .succeeded  in  raising  a  force  of  120  Europeans,-  bW 
1752.  sepoys,  and  with  four  field-pieces.  The  command  of  it 
lie  made  over  to  d'Auteuil,  the  only  officer  at  his 
disposal,  wuth  instructions  that,  on  eflecting  a  junction 
-with  Law,  he  was  to  assume  command  of  the  combined 
jirmy.  The  party  left  Pondichery  the  second  week  in 
April. 

Meanwhile,  however,  startling  events  had  occurrcil  in 
the  neigh b(mrhood  of  Trichinopoly.  Law,  althougli  re- 
])alsed  on  April  8  in  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  ninn^h  of 
the  English  hito  thnt  fortress,  still  occupied  an  extremely 
strong  position.  His  right  resting  on  the  Cauveri,  main- 
tained his  comnuuiications  with  Seringham  and  with  Uio 
country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Coleroon  ;  his  centre 
Avas  protected  by  the  French  Itock,  whilst  his  left  exteude'<l 
to  the  extremely  strong  post  of  Elmiseram,  on  the  top  of 
Avhich  cannon  had  been  mountcKl.  Chunda  Sahib  with 
his  troops  occuj)icd  tlie  line  of  the  Cauveri,  fonning  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  French  i)()sition.  Had  tlie  rcsiolu- 
tionof  LaAV  then  consisted  in  anything  but  words,  lie  mij^ht 
have  safelv  awaited  here  tlie  attack  of  the  combim^l 
I'jiirlish  force;  for,  although  he  would  then  be  fitrhtinL^ 
Avitli  a  river  in  his  rear, — a  most  unpleasant  position, — 
yet  the  ground  he  occnipied  was  so  strong  that  had  it 
l)c'(Mi  resolutely  ch'fended,  an  attack  upon  it  must  have 
resulted  in  tlic  (k-feat  of  the  assailants.  It  would  appear 
tiiat  the  IjilHI.-Ii  cominander.  Major  Lawrence,  thorou<»hlv 
rci-ognised  this  fact  ;  for  he  slates  in  liis  memoirs  thai. 
having  souncK-d  his  native  allies,  and  having  a-scertainol 
that  on  one  pi'etcxt  or  another  they  were  evidently  un- 
willing to  aid  him  in  an  assault  on  the  Frcn(*h  position, 
he  was  extremely  concerned  as  to  the  steps  he  ou"ht  to 
adopt  to  force  Law  to  retreat. 

Law,  however,  |)layed  his  game  most  eflectuallv.  Tlic 
hjigli>h,  not  thinking  thems(»lves  strong  enough  to  attack 
the  French  po.^ition  unsuj^ported  by  their  native  allics^had 
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resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Chunda  Sahib.  For  chap. 
this  purpose,  a  detachment  of  400  men  under  Captain  ^^'  ^ 
Dalton,  moved  out  of  Trichinopoly  on  the  night  of  April  1752. 
12,  hoping  to  surprise  the  native  levies.  Unacquainted 
however  with  the  road,  they  found  themselves  at  break  of 
day  in  front  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  French  position, 
between  the  French  Kock  and  Elmiseram.  Discovering 
at  once  the  danger  which  they  ran  of  being  crushed 
by  the  entire  French  force,  they  endeavoured  to  retreat 
without  being  perceived.  The  morning  light,  however, 
warneil  the  French  of  their  presence  before  they  were 
out  of  danger,  and  the  chances  seemed  all  to  be  in  favour 
of  their  destruction.  But  the  sight  which  would  have 
lent  vigour  and  energy  to  an  ordinaiy  man,  which  would 
have  been  used  bv  Clive  to  make  his  own  cause  trium- 
pliant,  added  terror  and  dismay  to  the  palsied  faculties  of 
Law.  Far  from  regarding  the  retreating  English  as  men 
whom  by  an  energetic  movement  he  could  cut  off  and 
destroy,  he  looked  upon  their  presence  there  as  an  indi- 
cation that  he  and  his  force  had  been  subjected  to  im- 
minent peril,  from  which  they  had  miraculously  escaped. 
Instead,  then,  of  moving  to  attack  them,  he  rejoiced  at 
their  retreating  of  their  own  accord.  Ilis  apj)rehension 
in(U»e<l  caried  him  so  far  as  to  direct  that,  as  soon  as  the 
English  should  be  well  out  of  sight,  preparations  should 
be  made  for  an  immediate  retreat  across  the  Cauveri  into 
the  island  of  Seringham. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  this  movement  had  l>een 
for  a  long  time  contemplated  by  Law,  for  he  had  often 
insisted  ui)on  its  necessity  to  Cliunda  Sahib,  and  had  even 
mentioned  it  in  his  letters  to  Dupleix.  IJut  Chunda 
Saliib,  a  better  soldier  than  Ij[iw,  had  nr)t  only  pointed  out 
the  insensate  folly  of  the  movement,  but  had  absolutely 
nfiised  to  join  in  it ;  whilst  Dupleix,  though  for  a  long 
time  not  regarding  it  as  serious  or  possible,  had  pointed 
out,  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  such  a  movement  would, 
more  than  any  other,  compromise  his  own  force  and  the 
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ciTAP.     interests  of  French  India.     When  finally  he  heard  that 

. ,_L^   it  liad  been  decided  upon,  he  had  replied,  as  we  have 

1752.  already  stated,  by  an  imperative  order  to  retreat  upon 
Pondichery,  and  by  the  supersession  of  Law  by  d'Auteuil. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe  how  a  man  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  could  have  persuaded  liimself  that 
Seringhani  was  a  proper  place  to  retreat  upon.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  actually  within  long  cannon-shot  of 
Trichinopoly.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  of  a  small 
force  remaining  in  an  island,  the  river  surrounding  which 
could  be  crossed,  in  the  course  of  its  retreat  from  a 
superior  force,  was  surely  to  invite  an  enterprising  enemy 
to  cut  it  ofl", — to  force  it  in  fact,  unless  relieved,  to  a  sur- 
render. To  attempt  such  a  movement  in  the  presenile 
of  a  Clive  was  a  species  of  folly  which  that  man  only 
could  have  committed,  whose  ner\'es  and  whose  senses 
had  been  utterly  prostrated.  Of  all  places  that  couKl 
have  been  selected  for  such  a  pui^pose,  Seringhani  was, 
without  exception,  that  one  which  most  completely  slmt 
the  door  of  hope  on  the  force  occupying  it,  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  strong  enough  to  act  on  both  banks  of  the 
river. 

Yet  this  was  the  place  to  which  Law  had  resolveil, 
not  by  a  sudden  inspiration  of  folly,  but  after  many  days 
of  iKiinful  consideration,  to  (*anT  over  the  French  annv. 
Yet,  though  tlie  matter  had  been  long  pre-detennini»il 
in  his  own  mind,  he  had  made  no  pre[)arations  for 
canying  his  plan  into  efTect.  Perhaps  he  had  hopoil 
that  aftrr  all  it  would  not  be  necessar}\  This  at  least 
is  certain  that,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  appearance 
«)f  the  English  retreating  from  before  his  own  position 
brought  so  vividly  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  dancens 
that  might  be  in  >tore  for  him  on  the  right  bank, 
nut  a  single  pnpanitiim  for  that  retreat  had  been  made. 
Nevertheless,  bent  on  efleeting  it,  he  sent  to  Chunda 
^^ahib,  and  to  him  eonnnunieated  his  res<Jution.  This 
faithful  ally  of  the  rren^'h  power   received  the    intelh- 
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genre   witli  anger  and  disappointment.      Not  he  alone,     chap. 
but  liis  principal  commanders,  opposed  it  with  all  their  ^   ^^^'  _ ^ 
resohition.      Better   far,  they  said,  to  meet  defeat  and      1752. 
death  in  open  action,  than  to  retreat  to  a  position  in 
wliich    surrender  must  be  necessitated.      But  all  their 
remonstrances  remained  without  effect  on  the  paralysed 
spirit  of  Law.     lie  would  retreat,  he  said ;  they  miglit 
act  as  they  chose ;  and  he  issued  orders  at  once  to  airry 
out  his  resohition.     Chunda  Sahib,  tliough  unconvinced, 
though  despising  the  man,  would  not,  at  tliat  dark  hour, 
abandon   tlie   nation   that  had  so  long  supported    him. 
He    might  have  escaped,  but  preferring  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  French,  he  accompanied  them  across  the 
Cauveri. 

Great  wiv<  the  confusion  of  the  retreat.  Xot  a  single 
preparation  had  been  made  for  it.  Tlie  provisions, 
necessar}"  for  the  support  of  the  troops  in  Seringham, 
Were  alKuidonc^l  and  burnt.  Much  of  their  baggage  was 
\('i\  b  hind.  The  guns  were  with  great  difliculty  trans- 
portetl.  However,  after  infinite  hibour,  the  French  troops 
and  those  of  Chunda  Sahib  found  themselves  in  occu- 
patit)n  of  Seringham,  a  detiiclmient  of  the  former  only 
having  been  left  to  guard  the  nn^k  of  Elmiseram,  which 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  abandon  with  the  rest  of  the 
position. 

The  natural  consequences  of  this  movement  were  soon 
apparent.  First  ensu(*d  the  c^ipture  of  Elmiseram,  effected 
on  April  13,  by  Captain  Dalton,  after  a  faint  resi.^t;ince. 
Ni'Xt,  the  movement  which  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Sahib 
had  alike  fore>CH?n,  the  deUiching  of  a  portion  of  the 
Fngli^h  army  to  the  northern  bjuik  of  the  Coleroon,  in 
order  not  only  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  French,  but 
to  sever  their  connnunications  with  rondicher)\  This 
nii'a>ure  was  suggi^sted  to  Major  Ijiiwrence  by  Clivo,  and 
the  former,  on  coiL>ulting  his  native  allies  reganling  it, 
fnimd  to  his  s;itisfaction  that  it  met  with  their  approval 
conditionally  on  the  command  of  the  English  section  of 
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CHAP,     the  force   being   intrusted   to  the  conqueror  of  Arcot. 
>_^.,II_  Tliis  matter  liaving  been  settled,  a  detachment  con.si?*l- 


1752.  ing  of  400  Europeans,  700  sepoys,  3,000  Mahrattas,  1,000 
Tanjorean  horse,  with  eiglit  pie(*es  of  artillery,  crossed  the 
Cauveri  and  Coleroon  on  the  night  of  April  17,  and  on 
the  following  morning  took  up  a  position  at  the  village  trf 
Samiavaram,  nine  or  ten  miles  north  of  Seringham,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  that  place  and  Pondichery. 
This  masterly  movement  owed  its  success  as  much  to  the 
boldness  of  the  English  as  to  the  nerveless  despondency 
of  the  French  leader.  Had  Clive  been  in  the  position  of 
Law,  what  an  oi)portunity  here  presented  itself  of  placini: 
the  English  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  hoped  l'» 
pin  the  Frencli,  by  crossing  the  Coleroon,  and  takini: 
tliem  between  tlie  Seringham  force  on  one  side,  and  thai 
of  d'Auteuil  on  the  otlier.  But  all  spirit  and  sense  lia<l 
ap[)arently  fled  from  the  counsels  of  Law.  He  actetl, 
as  thougli  he  had  but  cme  object, — that  of  delivering' 
himself  and  his  allies,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  d'Auteuil,  who  had  left  Pondichery  on  April 
10  at  tlie  liead  of  120  Europeans,  500  sepoys,  and  four 
lield-pieces,  rea(*hed  Ootatoor,  fifteen  miles  north  i»f 
t^amiaveram,  on  tlie  2r)th  of  that  month.  Here  ho 
h*ani('(l  tlie  situation  of  affairs  ;  that  T^w  was  cooped  up 
in  Si*ringham,  and  that  between  I^w  and  himself  lay 
Clive  at  the  lu^ad  of  a  superior  force.  Though  oM 
infirm,  and  gouty,  (VAutruil  had  still  spirit  enough  left  in 
him  not  lo  be  disheartened  by  these  tidinj/??.  He  h:nl 
lv(Mi  sent  expressly  to  relieve  Law,  and  he  could  n»il 
leave  him  to  himself  without  at  least  an  ell<>rt  on  hi-* 
behalf.  Acvordingly,  he  resolved  lo  make  a  d/tonr  so  a^* 
tt>  avoid  iSuniaveram,  and  thus  to  reach  the  Coleroim 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy.  He  sent  intcllisrence 
to  Liw  of  his  intended  movement,  but,  nnfortunatelv 
for  him,  one*  of  his  messengers  was  captured  by  Clive, 
Ignorant  of  this,  however,  d*Auteuil  set  out  on  the 
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evcMiiiig  of  the  25th,  taking  a  route  to  the  westward  ;  but     chap. 

lie  hud  not  proceeded  far,  before  inteUigence  reached  him . — 

that  Clive,  ajiprised  of  his  movements,  was  on  his  march  1752. 
to  intercept  liim  ;  he  accordingly  returned  to  Ootatoor. 
Clive,  learning  this,  moved  back  upon  Samiaveram. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Law  had  learned  from  one  of  the 
mes^sengei^  sent  by  d'Auteuil  of  his  intended  march. 
Certain  infonuation  reached  him,  at  the  same  time,  of 
Clive's  intention  to  intercept  him.  Here  was  a  splendid 
opportunity.  By  making  a  forced  march  of  ten  miles 
from  Seringhani,  with  his  whole  force,  he  might  seize 
Samiaveram  whilst  Clive  should  be  engaged  with  d'Auteuil, 
and  then  press  on  to  crush  the  former  in  the  field.  Of 
the  many  chances  granted  to  the  French  leader,  this 
was  the  last  and  not  the  least  tempting, — not  the  least 
likely  to  lead  to  great  and  important  conse(}uences.  To 
have  even  a  probability  of  success,  however,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  T^aw  should  move  with  the  bulk  of  his  force, 
and  should  move  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  liut 
this  unfortunate  leader,  though  a  little  braced  up  by  the 
inteUigence  of  the  approach  of  d'Auteuil,  was  still 
incai)able  of  real  vi<rour  or  ener<rv.  Instead  of  moving 
hini*^elf  at  the  head  of  his  force,  he  detached  onlv  80 
luiropeans,  of  whom  40  were  English  deserters,  and  700 
sepoys,*  to  carrj'  out  a  sduMno,  upon  the  suc(*ess  or 
ill-success  of  which  depended  the  domination  of  the 
French  or  English  in  Iiulia. 

This  detachment  arrived  at  Samiaveram  after  Clive 
had  leturned  from  his  fruitless  st^arch  after  d'Auteuil. 
Kittle  thinking,  from  his  experience  of  the  diameter  of 
]a\\\\  that  there  was  the  snudlest  fear  of  an  attack  from 
tlie  side  of  Seringham,  Chve  had  made  no  j)rej)arations 
to  meet  one,  and  had  g(me  cjuietly  to  bed.  The  French 
lelachment  meanwhile  had  succc*ede<l,  by  means  of  the 
dr^erters  who  formed  a  part  of  it,  in  persuading  the 
Engli-h    sepoys    that    they    had    l)een    sent    by    Major 

•  Orme. 
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CHAP.     Lawrence  to  reinforce  Clive,  and  they  thus  obtained  cn- 
— ,  '-^  trance  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Enghsh  camp,  before 

1752.     the  presence  of  an  enemy  was  suspected  there,  and  whiUi 
Chve  was  still  sleeping.     Yet  sleeping  though  he  was  the 
presence  of  that  one  man  on  the  side  of  the  English  alone 
made  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.     Had  he 
been  the  leader  of  the  French  none  can  doubt  but  that 
they  would  have  that  night  crushed  their  enemies  in  their 
camp,  and  have  recovered  all  the  results  that  had  been  so 
wilfully  thrown  away.     But  Clive  was  the  leader  of  tho^c 
opposed  to  them,  and  never  did  he  vindicate  so  com- 
)letely  his  title  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  a  prince  amongst 
lis  people,  as  on  that  eventful  night.     Never  did  any  cue 
under  such  circumstances  display  a  presence  of  mind 
more  perfect,  a  courage  more  brilliant  and  ready.     The 
circumstances  were  almost  marvellous.     The  English  force 
at  Samiaveram  occupied  two  pagodas,  about  a  quarter  of 
a   mile   distant  from   one  another;   round   these   were 
encamped   the   natives.      Now,   the   French    force    had 
advanced  through  the  natives,  and  had  penetrated  to  the 
lesser  pagoda,  in  an  open  shed  close  to  which  Clive  WiW 
t?lceping  in  his  palan(j[uin.     Ilere  being  challenged,  they 
fired  volleys  into  eacli  of  these  places,  one  of  them  luir- 
rowly  missing  Clive,  and  most  effectually  awakening  him. 
They  then  moved  on,  occui)ied  the  pagoda,  and  drew  up 
the  s(*i)oys  in  front  of  it, — these  keeping  up  an  incessant 
lire  in  the  supposed  dire(?tion  of  the  enemy.     Meanwhile. 
Clive,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  run  to  the  greater  jxigoda. 
and  marched  up  200  of  his  Euro})eans  to  see  what  could 
have  caused  the  disturbance,  still  considering  it  a  fate 
al:n'in  of  his  own  sepoys,  and  never  dreaming  of  an  enemy. 
Ap[)r()aching  close  to  the  lesser  pagoda  he  went  amon«! 
the  French  sepoys,  still  believing  them  to  be  liis  own, 
iind  ordered  them  to  cease  lire.     He  did  not  even  discover 
his  mistake  when  one  of  them,  aseertaining  him  to  be  an 
l']nirli:iliman,  wounded  him  in  two  places,  and  then,  when 
attacked  by  Clive,  ran  towards  the  lesser  pagoda.     Clive 
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followed  him,  only  however  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  chap. 
of  six  French  soldiers,  who  cidled  upon  him  to  surrender.  ^ — , — * 
Tlien,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  truth  burst  upon  him.  1752. 
Comprehending  it  all  in  a  moment,  he  called  upon  the 
Frenchmen  to  yield  in  their  tiu'n  ;  told  them  he  had  even 
come  to  offer  them  terms,  and  invited  them  to  see  for 
themselves  liis  whole  army  drawn  up  to  attack  them. 
Completely  deceived  by  his  bold  and  ready  artifice,  three 
of  the  Frenchmen  at  once  laid  down  their  arms ;  the 
remainder  communicated  Olive's  terms  to  the  party  in  the 
pagoda,  lliese  however  refused  to  surrender,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  most  sanguinary  contest,  in  the  course  of 
-which  Olive  had  another  narrow  escape,  caused  mainly 
by  the  desperation  of  the  English  deserters,  that  they 
yielded  to  terms.  The  sepoys,  meanwhile,  had  marched 
out  of  camp,  but  they  were  pursued  by  the  Mahratta 
cavalry  and  cut  to  pieces,  it  is  said,  literally  to  a  man. 

After  this  repulse,  the  situation  of  the  French  in  Se- 
rinjjliam  became  desperate  indeed.  Entirely  to  cut  them 
oir  from  all  relief,  as  well  as  from  all  hope  of  cscajx*, 
j)osses.<ion  was  taken  by  the  Tanjorean  allies  of  the  English 
of  C'oiladdy  on  May  7.  There  then  remained  only  M. 
<rAuteuil  with  whom  to  deah  To  rid  that  part  of  the 
countr}'  of  him.  Major  I^WTcnce,  on  the  20th,  despatched 
l'a|)tain  Dalton  at  the  head  of  1 50  Europeans,  400  sepoys, 
r)(IO  Mahrattas,  and  four  field-pieces, — leaving  Olive's  de- 
tachment entire  at  Samiaveram. 

Meanwhile,  d'Auteuil,  scared  by  the  ill-result  of  his 
attempt  to  turn  &miiavenun,  and  of  the  well-meant  but 
ill-Mipported  attempt  of  the  Seringham  party  to  sur|)rise 
that  place,  had  remaineil  quietly  at  Ootatoor  waiting  his 
oj>|)ortunity.  The  opjMjrtunity  came,  but  did  not  find 
him  capable  of  hiking  advantage  of  it.  In  fact  Captain 
l)altoTfs  party  after  a  skirmish  in  front  of  Ootatoor,  which 
lunl  IK)  diM'isive  results,  had  advanceil  at  once  upon  that 
j»!.h c.  Late  experience  had  shown  the  English  that  the 
Miii^l   way   to   victoiy   w;is   to   move   straight   on, — to 
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CHAP,  destroy  by  that  advance  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  and 
w^!^'...  tluis  to  more  than  lialf  beat  him  before  the  actual  fight 
1752.  had  begini.  Acting  on  tliis  plan,  Dalton  made  such  a 
display  of  his  troops,  niaintaming  only  a  few  with  his  guns 
and  sending  the  infantry  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank, 
that  d'Auteuil  imagined  that  he  had  not  simply  a  detach- 
ment, but  the  whole  force  of  Clive  before  liim.  Having 
this  impression,  all  his  intellect  fled,  and  he  became  the 
slave  of  his  feai-s.  Had  he  been  as  bold  as  Dalton,  a 
resolute  advance  on  the  guns  must  have  decided  tlio 
action  in  his  favour.  But  fear,  not  physical  but  moral, 
sluitting  his  eyes  and  taking  away  his  senses,  he  allowetl 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  this  shallow  device,  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  did  actually  repulse  the  English 
from  Ootatoor,  he  abandoned  that  place  in  the  night,  and 
lied,  unmolested,  in  the  direction  of  Pondichery,  thus 
leaving  Law  to  his  fate,  to  England  an  unlooked-for 
triumph. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Law,  noticing  from  the 
watchtower  of  Seringham  the  march  of  Dtilton's  troops, 
concluded  that  they  must  belong  to  Olive's  force,  and, 
this  time  acting  with  boldness,  crossed  the  river  with  the 
bulk  of  his  anny,  hoping  to  gain  Samiaveram.  But  Clive 
was  not  the  man  to  expose  himself  twice  to  the  chance  of 
being  surprised.  He  at  once  marched  to  meet  him,  juul 
came  u])  with  him  just  as  he  had  crossed  the  Coleroon. 
It  was  not  for  Clive,  under  the  circum.^lances,  to  seek  an 
engagement.  The  enemy  was  already  in  tlie  toils.  A 
battle  alon(»  could  extiicate  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  circumrstancc  should  have  induced  T^w  to  court  an 
net  ion.  It  was,  as  we  have  saiil,  his  only  chance,  and 
here  the  numbers  weri*  in  his  favour.  Hut, — he  did  not 
fight  ; — he  returned  to  Seringham,  only,  alas  for  French 
intcrots,  to  .surrender. 

The  eai)ture  of  ritchandah,  a  fortified  pagoda  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  CoU'roon  o])j)osite  J!?eringham,  com- 
plded  the  investment  of  the  French,  and  took  away  from 
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lliein  the  opportunity,  till  then  open  to  them,  of  commu-     chap. 
nicutiiif^  in  any  way  with  the  direct  road  from  Pondichery.  . — , — . 
This  place  having  been  gained,  still  further  to  deprive     1752. 
them  of  all  hopes  of  reinforcements  from  d'Auteuil,  Clivc 
marched  in  search  of  that  officer,  and  coming  up  with 
him  on  June  8,  at  Volcondah,  the  native  commandant  of 
which   place  had  been  secretly  gained  by  the  English, 
he  compelled  him  with  his  whole  force  to  siuTcnder. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  last  hope,  what  was  there  for  the 
unfortunate  Law  to  do  ?  lie,  poor  man,  knew  well,  in 
his  lieart  of  hearts,  to  wliat  end  recent  events  had  been 
tending,  and  for  some  days  past  he  had  been  well  aware 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between  cutting  his  way  out 
and  a  surrender.  Under  such  circumstances  great  men 
act ;  small  men,  on  the  contrar}%  allow  themselves  to  be 
acted  upon  by  every  vague  rumour,  no  matter  whence  it 
may  have  arisen  ;  nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  delude  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  somehow, — how  they  cannot 
sav, — all  will  in  the  end  be  well.  Thus  it  was  with  Liiw. 
lie  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  by  all  kimLs  of  vain 
inia«:iiiings  ;  for  a  long  tune  it  was  d* A uteuils  advance; 
then  it  wits  the  hope  of  reinforcements  from  France; 
sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another.  lie  appears 
never  to  have  bethought  him  that  a  man's  energy  is  given 
him  to  be  employed  ;  that  there  is  no  ccmjuncture,  how- 
ever trying,  from  wiiich  a  man,  by  the  exercise  of  tiiat 
quality,  may  not  extricate  himself;  that  to  dejK^nd  on 
chance*  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  real  man.  llad  he 
onlv  dared  to  look  fa(*ts  in  the  face,  he  must  have  seen 
that  he  must  surrender  if  he  could  not  escape.  His  pro- 
vi>it)ns  were  fast  failing  him,  his  native  allies  were 
de-eriing  him  in  hundre<ls,  but  still  he  had  his  Europeans. 
In  the  Inginning  of  June  there  yet  remained  to  him  800 
of  these,  ill  addition  to  alxjut  2,000  trained  sepoys,  and 
:;,(MH)  nr  4,000  native  levies  who  still  remained  faithful 
to  (liinida  t^ahib.  With  these  he  might  easily  have 
takiii  advantage  of  the  lir&t  fall  of  the  Cauvcri  to  attack 
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VU. 


CHAr.    Major  Lawrence  s  camp  on  the  south  of  the  river,  to  the 
troops  guarding  which  lie  was  in  numbers  vastly  superior. 

1752.  Oveipowering  tliis,  he  might  have  thence  cut  his  %vay, 
without  much  chance  of  molestation,  to  Karica].  In  vaiu 
did  Chunda  Sahib  over  and  over  again  implore  him  to 
have  recourse  to  some  such  means.  lie  could  not  make 
up  liis  mind,  he  preferred  to  depend  on  accidents  and 
chances, — and  he  was  lost ! 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  ?<i 
base  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  that  faithful 
supporter  of  French  interests.  Law  knew  full  well  that 
but  one  result  to  Chunda  Sahib  would  follow  his  sur- 
render to  the  now  triumphant  Mahomed  Ali.  As  f«ir 
surrender  to  the  English,  that  was  absolutely  out  of  die 
question,  for  France  and  England  were  not  at  war.  In  the 
contest  between  Mahomed  Ali  and  Cliunda  Sahib,  the 
French  and  English  were  not  principals,  they  were 
simply  hired  mercenaries  engaged  on  opposite  sides. 
Whichever  })arty  might  be  victorious  neither  then  could 
claim  the  open  direction  of  affairs.  A  proposition  of 
suiTonder  to  the  English  could  not,  therefore,  and  would 
not,  have  been  entertained.  As  for  Mahomed  Ali,  it  wa5 
not  to  be  expected  that,  brought  up  as  he  had  been  to 
regard  all  means  law  fid  to  accomplish  the  death  of  a 
rival,  he  would  hesitate  as  to  the  punishment  to  he 
meted  (^ut  U)  one  who  had  proved  himself  so  persistent, 
so  daring,  so  fertile  in  expedients  as  the  French-protected 
Chunda  ISahib.  Having  rejected  all  bolder  counsels*  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender.  Law  busied  him- 
self therefore  to  find  the  means  of  savhig  the  life  of  hi:? 
ally.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
ilanockjee,  general  of  the  army  of  the  liajah  of  Tanjore. 
This  chieftain  readily  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and 
havii.g  received  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  in  advance, 
with  the  promise  of  more  to  follow,  having  likewise 
>woni  solcnnily  to  protect  the  life  of  the  fugitive  Nawab, 
Manockiec,  on  the  ni^xht  of  June  11.  sent  an  officer  with 
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a  palimqiiin  to  escort  him  to  his  camp.  No  sooner,  liow-  chap. 
ever,  had  tlie  imfortimate  man  arrived  there,  than  he  ^  ,  \^ 
was  violently  seized,  loaded  with  irons,  and  placed  under  1752. 
a  guard.  The  next  moniing  a  conference  was  held  to 
determine  his  fate,  at  which  Major  Lawrence  was  i)resent. 
There  am  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  firm  persistence 
on  the  part  of  that  officer,  more  especially  on  the  second 
day, — after  the  English  had  become,  by  the  surrender  of 
I^w,  absolute  mastei's  of  the  situation, — would  have  saved 
tlie  life  of  Chunda  Sahib.  Major  I^awrence  himself  as- 
siTt^  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Chunda  Sahib  should  be  disposed  of,  he  himself 
wjxs  at  first  silent,  but  subsequently  proposed  that  he 
should  be  made  over  to  the  English.  This,  however, 
was  objected  to,  and  no  resolution  was  arrived  at  The 
second  day  after  however,  when  Manockjee  inquired 
from  him  whether  he  seriously  desired  to  have  chai'ge  of 
the  prisoner,  the  English  commandant  passed  upon  him 
virtual  sentence  of  death,  by  declaring  tliat  he  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  further  in  tlie  dispute  regarding  his  dis- 
posal.*    A  few  hours  later  Chunda  Sahib  Wiis  stabbed  to 

•  Thif*  indifTen'nco, — to  iiw  a  li^'ht  thfir  poiwojwion,  hr  thiwifht  it »« ceMory 

ti-nn,— of  tli«»  Knjfli!*h  comnmnd»*r  to  to  h^ow  tchrthtr  thry  uvioMJtly  r.ijMfttii 

th**  fnt«'  of  C'hiimia  Sahib  liax  bivn  this   (irfrrrnrv;    and   aciHmlingly,   on 

\fry  ^ri'iitly  tn'aliKi  by  iiuwt  Kn^rliMh  the  wiino  monitng  that   tho  pagtKiii 

bi^tniian**.     Tho  statwm^nt  however  f»iim»inienMl,  went  to  the  niaior,  iri'h 

of   *  h'in.*,    biaM?d    a^    that   writ*.T  is  irhom  hr  hmi  a  c(mftTtncr^  vhiih  i^m^ 

aj.niiii-t  the  Fn*nrh,  hhown  how  cmi-  n'mni  him  thtU  the  JCnt/iish  were  his 

1>li't»'ly  it  wa.««  in  th«'  |>ower  of  Miijor  frienth,  and  tlwt  thrtf    wrrr   rrmJitit 

,Hwr»nce    to    have    Kaved    Cliuiida  9u4  to  ititrrf ere  any  further  in  the  di*» 

Sjiliib,  had  he  rho^-n  to  Mtretrh  forth  />i#/r.      7.  f,  thertfure,  immtdiitititf  on 

111-   hand.     nmi«s   after  alludinjr  to  hit   return  to    ChucklyjMJUtm  jmi  hi4 

th«*  content  b«*twi*<*n   MahonitMl   Ali,  de^it/n  udo  execution,  by  onieriuy  the 

th«'    My»w»n'ans   and   the    Miihratttut  head  of  Chumhi  ^Sahib  to  be  druvk  o/T. 

f.ir  ih«*  poHiMi^on  of  the  pen»on  of  (The  italiof  are  our  own.)     It  ii«  un- 

ClHindii  Sahib,  writoj*  thuH : — *Ter-  ftirtunately    clear     from    thi*s    that 

lititd    at     the     commotions     whieh  Major  I«awrt«nce  did  eonnive  at  th«» 

WMiiM   in«*vitab1y  follow  if  be  pave  death  of  tho   unfortunate   priaoner. 

th««    pn-f'-n-niv   to   any   one   of  the  l*rt)fe«aor  Wilaon  atatcis  in  depnva- 

1  .!iijM  tlt«»n».  he  (MoniK'kjfe)  naw  no  tion    of  thia   verdict,   that   at    that 

iii.'th'Ml  ..f  tinii«hin^  the  c*onteat,  but  p««riod  the  Knplii«h  wen»  not  k>  well 

b\  juittiiv'  an  end  to  the  life  of  hij«  a*?»un»d  of  thfir  jxiwer,  aM  to  pn«teiid 

|.ri-»n»r;    however,    aa    the    Major  to  dictate  ti)  the  native  princen  with 

(  l..iwn'no«")   had    expn»«i'd  a  de«in»  whom  they  c«>-operate<l.     It  ia  rle;ir 

that  t)i<'  llti^Mixh  mi^'ht  have  him  in  that  in  the  caae  now  under  notice  it 

Y 
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CHAP,     the  lieart  by  order  of  Manockjce,  and  his  decapitated 
_Z]h^  head  was  sent  to  his  triumphant  rival. 

1752.  But  before  this  tragedy  had  been  consummated,  Law 
himself  had  surrendered.  Resting  on  the  broken  reed  vi 
delusive  expectations,  he  had  allowed  every  opportuniiy 
to  i)ass  by,  until  at  last  the  arrival  of  a  battering-traiu 
from  Devicotta  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  EngUsh  t** 
compel  him  to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  After  tin- 
usual  amount  of  i>rotests,  and  threats  to  defend  himself  t^ 
the  last  should  those  protests  not  be  acceded  to,  it  wa- 
finally  agreed  that  the  French  army  should  surrender 
prisoners  of  war  ;  that  tlie  officei's  should  be  liberated  ^n 
giving  their  parole  never  to  serve  against  Mahomed  AL 
and  his  allies ;  that  the  English  deserters  should  be  jxir- 
doned ;  that  all  the  arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war 
should  be  made  over  faithfully  to  the  English  conmiau- 
(lant ;  and  that  the  island  itself  should  be  surrenderiil. 
'J'hese  conditions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  On  llio 
morning  of  June  13,  35  ollicers,  785  soldiers,  and  2,00il 
sepoys  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselvc? 
])risoners  to  the  p]nglish  connnander,  this  latter  acting  nni 
on  his  own  account  but  as  representative  of  Mahomccl  Ali. 
There  were  given  up  at  the  ssime  time  forty-one  pioov- 
of  cannon,  and  an  innnense  quantity  of  ammunitioiL* 

Thus  fatally  ended,  after  intense  labour  and  anxietv  h^ 
its  projector,  the  expedition  which,  but  eleven  month* 
hctore,  had  been  despatched,  full  of  the  certiiinlv  of 
suc<'css,  from  Tondichery.  What  a  termination  to  pn»s- 
jK'cts  which  slione  with  such  brilliancy  in  the  outset,  whr.t 
a  >e(iuel  to  plans  which  seemed,  at  the  time  of  their  prt>- 

wa- m-l  at  all  aqiu -iiion  ofdirialion.  fri>m    the  pn^jM'nco  of  Mii«or  I-ttr- 

It  is  I...I  r\itli'Mt  tliut  a  wor«l  lVi»m  ii-iiil'    to    onhr    the    vxfciition   i-l 

M:ijnr  Lawn'iU'i'  t«»  Mannfliji-i'  wmiM  Cliiiinln  Sahib  J* 

li:t\t'  rh:.iiL'i»l  tli«'  tali-  dI  ihf  virtiiii.  •  ( »iir  Aiitht»ritiei«  for  the  acrt'u:.i 

U.w  r.iii  V.,'  av.iiil  tlh'  >iiiij»U'  nm-  of  tlji"*. short  cam  jmiVn  arv  the  hi-t-rv 

rlii-i- n  t.i  If  drawn    rmin   tin*  fa.t,  i>f  Mr.  Onno,   tho  joiimiil   of  Mai-V 

th:it  ManoiliJ»M',  >aii-ti.Ml   tliat    the  I 'awroiioMiml  tht>  memoir  and  uthi'i^ 

l!n:.li-Ii  wtuiM  ii..t   iiiti-rfiTi'  to  snvi'  letters  of  l)upK*ix. 
tin*  lit'f  »»f  tli«"  priMiiii-r,  went  ^'traij^'lit 
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jodion,  to  be  proof  against  failure !  Then  there  was  but  chap. 
one  barrier  to  French  domination  in  the  Carnatic.  They  _^V_. 
])oss(*sse(l  a)inniancling  resources,  a  ruler  whose  influence  1752. 
with  the  natives  was  unparalleled,  and,  above  all,  the 
piestige  of  victory.  Opposed  to  them  was  a  pretender 
deseited  by  liis  allies,  but  occupying  a  fortified  town, 
and  a  mere  handful  of  dispirited  English.  But  at  the 
end  of  eleven  months  what  a  different  picture  do  we  be- 
hold !  The  })reten(ler  haa  become  the  de  facto  ruler  ;  the 
handful  of  dispirited  English,  the  arbiters  of  the  Carnatic ; 
the  victorious  Fren(!h  army  are  prisoners  of  war.  Whence 
this  revolution  ?  Can  we  discern  in  the  steady  mind  of 
Dupleix  any  symptoms  of  faltering,  any  signs  of  decay? 
On  till*  contrar}\  Never  had  he  shown  more  imfaltering 
resolution;  on  no  previous  (X^Misi<m  did  he  manifest  a 
ni«»i'c»  zealous  energy.  His  orders  to  I>aw,  his  encourage- 
ment of  Chunda  Aihib,  his  attempt  to  infuse  energy  into 
cl'Auti'uil,  show  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  the  correct  aim 
by  which  his  views  were  guide<l.  Had  his  onlers  lK*en 
carried  out,  had  even  common  prudence  and  energj'  bi^en 
displayed  by  his  conmianders,  his  policy  nnist  have  tri- 
uni|)luMl,  the  genius  of  France  must  have  cimquered. 

Jf,  then,  we  hnik  for  the  causes  of  a  contrar}'  result, 
we  \\\\\<  turn  our  eyes  to  another  quarter.  Dupleix  was 
the  eivil  governor,  |K)ssessing  a  power  of  devising  plans, 
even  militarj'  plans,  for  there  is  nothing  in  miliUiry 
plims  which  genius,  though  not  siwcially  trained  to  war- 
fare, is  unable  to  master, — such  as  has  been  accorded  to 
but  few  men  in  any  «ge.  His  was  the  eye  to  see,  the 
brain  to  conceive  ;  but  he  possessed  not  in  addition  the 
arm  to  strike.  To  cany  out  his  vast  plans  he  was  com- 
pelled to  confide  in  others,  and  ithapjH^ned,  unfortunately 
fi»r  him,  that  whil^^t,  at  this  period,  those  whom  alone  he 
w:i<  able  to  employ  were  men  of  singularly  feeble  intellect, 
dcliritiit  in  energy  and  enterprise,  dreading  ra^^inHisibilily, 
atVriid  to  run  small  risks,  and  therefore  exix>sing  them- 
mIvcs  »o  grc»jit  dangers,  his  princiiml  adversar}'  was  a  man 

T   2 
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CHAP,     of  vast  and  coinprohensive  genius,  of  an  aptitude  for  war 
^"'  ^  surpassing  all  liis  contemporaries,  of  a  ready  audacity  an-l 


1752.  prompt  execution  in  the  field,  such  as  have  never  betn 
sui-passed.  Whilst  then  the  designs  for  the  Fren»li 
campaig!!  were  most  masterly,  being  conceived,  in  the 
brain  of  I)uj)leix, — their  execution  was  feeble  beyc»nil 
the  powder  of  description,  that  execution  being  left  to 
his  lieutenants.  The  orders,  the  letters,  the  entreaties  nf 
Dupleix  stand  living  witnesses  in  the  present  day  of  ilio 
exactness  of  his  conclusions.  Had  they  been  obeyetl, — 
and  it  is  clear  that  obedience  to  them  was  easy, — Trichin- 
opoly  would  have  fallen  whilst  Clive  was  still  besiepi^l 
in  Arcot ;  or,  had  untimely  occurrences  prevented  that 
great  triumph,  a  Htend  obedience  to  his  instructions  wouM 
liave  insured  the  interception  and  defeat  of  the  relievini! 
forces  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvcri. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  imbecility  and  fear  i»f 
responsibility  would  ever  find  the  level  reached  iu  the 
mamifacture  of  a  Law, — iml)ecility  and  fear  of  responsi- 
bility so  clear  as  to  dmw  even  from  the  English  historiaiu 
jealous  as  he  is  on  all  occasions  of  the  reputation  of  the 
English  leaders,  the  remark,  that  '  it  is  indeed  difli<-u]t 
to  d(»termine  whether  the  English  conducted  thcmselvi'^ 
with  more  ability  and  sj)irit,  or  the  French  Avith  iut»n? 
irresolution  and  ignorance,  after  Major  Law^rence  an'l 
Captain  dive  arrived  at  Trichinoj)oly5''* 

To  judgt*  fairly  and  candidly  the  decree  of  merit  or 
(\v\nvv\t  attaching  to  Dupleix  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortuni*^ 
of  French  India,  Wi'  proi)ose  to  examine  his  conduct  aftrr 
the  oc<*urrence  of  the  misfortunes  we  have  recountetl. 
In  what  a  jx^sitiou  was  he  tiien!  Liw,  with  the  main 
body  of  till'  French  troo|)s,  In^aten  and  taken  prisoner*: 
d'Autcuil,  with  the  relirving  force  consistinjr  of  the  unlv 
French  troops  available  for  garl'i^on  pur|K)ses,  beaten  and 
tikcn  pri>iont'rs;  lUis^y,  with  all  that  yet  remainoil,  far  n\T 
:it  Aurungal)a<l ;  (.'lunula  J^aliib,  his  trustetl  ally,  murderetl. 
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and  his  levies  dispei-sed.  To  Dupleix  then  there  remained  chap. 
at  this  crisis  merely  Pondicliery,  Gingee,  and  the  French  .-^,  ,^ 
p<  )*<jsessions  on  the  coast,  without  garrisons  to  defend  them,  1762. 
still  less  with  troops  available  for  oi)erations  in  the  field. 
His  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  triumphant,  jx)ssessors  now 
of  the  influence  and  of  the  material  advantages  for  which 
he  hud  toileil,  had  it  in  their  i>ower  apparently  utterly 
to  overwhelm  him.  They  had  not  only  an  army  and 
numerous  native  allies,  but  a  Lawrence  and  a  Give  to 
command  them.  Dupleix  had  no  longer  an  army,  no 
longer  an  ally  ;  since  the  departure  of  Bussyhehad  never 
had  a  general :  he  had  to  depend  u|)on  no  one  but  him- 
H»lf, — and  one  other  trusted  and  indefatigable  councillor, — 
his  own  wife.  Let  us  watch  now  how  this  man,  thus  over- 
mat(*hed,  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  made  head  against  the 
va^t  (lispn)iK)rti(m  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

I  lis  own  exjKTienccs  and  alliances  with  native  chit^flains 
had  s;itisfied  Dupleix,  that  to  such  men  there  was  no  such 
disorgiiniser  as  victor)'.  Prepared  after  defeat  to  sacrifice 
in  a|)jK*arance  even  their  just  claims,  if  by  so  diung  they 
could  retain  a  liasis  for  future  action,  they  would  on  a 
change  of  fortune,  however  occurring,  show  an  al>solute 
forgi'tfulness  of  pa>t  admissions,  and  increase  their  de- 
mands to  a  most  exaggerated  degree.  If  this  were  the 
case  when  a  native  prince  might  be  in  alliance  with  a 
Iluropean  jiower,  to  a  much  more  cxtendeil  and  dangerous 
(hgreo  would  it  (K*<*ur  when  thriHj  or  four  native  princes 
hliould  tK'cupy  such  a  position.  For  then  each  ally  would 
mciisure  his  own  chiims  by  the  claims  of  his  rival,  and  it 
would  inevitably  happen  that  8u<*h  claims  would  often 
cla>h.  Now  hi  the  war  that  had  just  then  concluded, 
Mahomcnl  Ali,  the  rival  of  Chuuda  Sahib,  had  Ix^en  aidcnl 
by  thnv  native  allies,  —  by  the  Itajah  of  Tanjore,  the 
Krijah  of  Mysore,  and  the  Mahrattas.  So  long  as  it 
^(•(•m(Ml  <*ertain  that  Mahomed  All  and  his  English  allies 
wi»uM  pn)ve  triumphant, — a  conclusion  which  the  imbe- 
rilitv  of  I-iJiw  luul  made  clear  to  the  acute  intellei'ts  of  the 
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CHAP,  natives  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest, — it  was  eviJwit 
_^'|^'  ^  to  Dupleix  that  no  attempts  to  bring  them  over  to  hi- 
1752.  side  would  have  the  smallest  effect.  Nevertlieless  lie 
maintiiined  native  envoys  at  their  courts,  instructed  by  him 
from  time  to  time  to  act  as  circumstances  might  render 
advisable.  It  was  then,  when  victory  declared  ita4f 
against  him,  wluii  he  had  no  more  any  troops  and  not  a 
single  ally,  that  he  put  in  action  those  arts  of  which  no 
one  better  than  he  understood  the  use.  His  attempt?: 
were  not  at  fii*st  made  on  Mahomed  Ali.  The  English, 
he  well  knew,  were  acting  in  the  name  of  that  prince,  and 
would  be  bound  to  attend  mainly  to  his  interests.  Of  the 
other  parties  to  the  alliance,  the  Mahrattas  were  the  ra(»>i 
iniluential,  and  with  these,  at  the  moment  when  the 
power  he  rej)resented  lay  lowest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  he  commenced  his  secret  negotiations. 

So  well  did  he  succeed  that  Itdiomed  Ali  and  lii* 
English  allies  soon  found  that  almost  the  only  profit  thev 
had  derived  fiom  their  victory  was  the  surrender  of  Law 
and  his  army.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  they  diseovereil 
that  the  animosity  of  the  Alysoreans  agiiiust  lilalionied  Ali. 
and  of  Morari  Kao  against  both,  would  prevent  that  coni- 
bini'(l  a(*tion  in  the  field  on  which  tliey  had  previou-lv 
calculated  ;  whilst  the  men  of  the  Tanjorc  contingent,  sick 
of  servure  wliich  seemed  likely  to  bring  little  advantag«\ 
were  clamorous  to  return  to  their  own  country.  So  pn»- 
uouuccd  W(»re  the  secret  intrigues  and  so  undiscniisiHl  the 
mutual  su>picions,  that,  allhough  I^iw's  force  had  surren- 
dered on  June  11,  it  was  not  till  the  Dtli  of  the  fuHowhii! 
month  that  the  Nawab  and  his  Englisli  allies  were  able  ti> 
leave  'rricliiiio|)oly,  and  even  then  he  was  forced  to  leave 
200  of  the  latter-  and  1,^)00  of  their  se])oys  juj  a  garristm 
to  protect  the  city  against  his  former  associates, —  the 
Mv>oreans  and  the  ^Ialn*atlas. 

The  delay  lie  had  tlnis  obtained  and  tlie  disaflection  in 
tlie  enemy's  cam|)  he  had  thus  caused  were  eniinentlv 
^erviceable  to  iUi[)leix.     It  so  hap[)ened  that  iu  that  verv 
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interval  the  yearly  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived  at    chap. 
l*on(licliery  from  France.     It  is  true  that  the  men  com-      ^^   - 
l)i)sing  it  were  not  of  the  best  material, — indeed  Dupleix     1762. 
himself  asserts  that  they  were  a  collection  of  the  vilest 
rabble, — but  they  formed  at  least  a  basis  upon  which  to 
work     To  increase  their  number  he  landed  the  sailors 
from  the  fleet,  and  manned  the  vessels  in  their  place  with 
laso^irs.     I3y  these  means  he  found  himself  provided  with 
a  hi  nly  of  nearly  500  European  soldiei*s,  able  once  more  to 
present  a  rej^pcotable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
])owers.     To  eflect  all  this  he  had  freely  drawn  upon  his 
private  resources,  and  made  his  entire  fortune  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  his  country.     An  opportunity  soon  pro- 
secuted itself  still  further  to  confirm  the  opinions  enter- 
tained regarding  the  magnitude  of  his  resources,  and  to 
intimate  ver)' dearly  to  the  native  princes  that  Pondichery 
was  yet  unconquerod.     Ilarasseil  by  their  native  allies, 
and  by  the  intrigues  fomenting  around  them,  the  English 
had  made  but  slow  progress  after  leaving  Trichinojyoly. 
They  UH)k  indee<l  Tinivadi,  held  by  a  small  garrison  of 
Frc'nch  sepoyn,  cm  July  17 ;  but  from  that  moment  their 
rounsrls  lK*i'ame  as  un(*ertain  as  had  Ix^en  those  of  the 
rrcnch  tw«)  months  earlier.  Major  Ijawrence  had  left  them 
on  aorount  of  his  health;  Clive  had  been  comiH'llcil  to 
pHMued  to  Fort  St.  David  fn)m  the  same  cause ;  and  the 
( (Miimand  of  the  troops  in  the  field  was  left  to  the  inca- 
j):il)le  Gingen.     This  ofii<*er  remaining  idle  at  Tiruvadi, 
instructit>ns  were   si»nt  him    from    Governor   Saunders,        ' 
rontrarj*  to  tlu»  advice  of  Major  Lawrence,  to  detach  a 
1 H  »rt u  >n  of  his  force  against  Gingee.     Major  Gingen  obeyed 
tht'se  orders  by  sending,  on  August  3,  200  Eun)|)e:uis, 
l.oOO  sejxjys,  and  GOO  of  the  Nawabs  cavalry  under  the 
i'onunand  of  Major  Kinneer,  an  officer  who  had  but  just 
jinived  from  Eun>iK?. 

Intelligence  of  the  march  of  this  detac*hment  having 
brrn  promptly  conveywl  to  Dupleix,  he  detennineil  to  use 
it  l«»  >lrike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  the  prestige  of  the 
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0!UP.  Frencli  arms.  Soiiding  ordei's,  therefore,  to  the  o^ni- 
^  ^[^'  .  iiuuidant  of  Gingee  to  hold  that  place  to  the  hist  extreinitv, 
1752.  he  organised  from  his  new  levies  a  fonreof  300  Eun>peaii'' 
and  500  sepoys,  and  sent  them  with  seven  field-pieces  t*» 
occupy  a  position  half  way  between  roudichery  aii'l 
(jingee,  and  conunanding  the  pass  just  traversed  by  the 
English  on  their  route  to  the  hitter  place. 

Gingee  was  a  fortress  on  many  accounts  verj*  dear  l«» 
the  French.  Its  almost  marvellous  capture  bj''  Biu-sy 
on  the  11th  Sei)teml)er,  1750,  hadraiseil  the  reputation  nf 
his  countrymen  to  the  highest  poiiit  all  over  India :  the 
victory  gained  near  it  by  de  la  Touchc  over  the  forces  of 
Nazir  Jung,  had  seemed  to  consolidate  and  cement  French 
power  in  the  Carnalic.  The  possession  of  Ginfree  alone 
gave  tliem  a  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  whicli 
it  would  have  taken  much  to  eradicate.  Its  natural  ina«*- 
cessibility,  Dupleix  was  well  aware,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
a  well-connnanded  garrison  to  beat  off  a  force  five  time> 
the  strength  of  that  commanded  by  Kinneer.  That  officer 
likewise,  he  knew,  was  a  stranger  to  the  country  and  itjs 
peo|)le,  and  it  seemed  highly  improl)able  that  in  the  lotterv 
of  the  distribution  of  connnands,  the  English  should  draw 
a  se<-ond  Lawrence,  still  less  another  heaven-bom  genius  of 
the  >tamp  of  Glive.  His  plan,  therefore,  seemed  certain  t«» 
sureeed.  Operating  on  tlie  rear  of  the  enemy,  who,  he  wa-s 
sure,  would  make  nothing  of  his  movement  against  Gingoe, 
he  would  induce  him  to  attack  the  French  in  a  position 
previously  chosen  and  i>reviously  fortified,  and  he  wouM 
then,  it  seemed  certain,  take  his  revenge  for  Serin^'ham. 

It  fell  out  ju.st  as  lie  had  anticipate(l.  Kinneer  arrivoil 
l)ef«»re  Gingee  on  August  (!,  sununoned  it,  and  met  with 
a  determined  refusal.  Ai>|)alled  at  its  strength  he  was 
liesitating  as  to  his  acticm,  when  news  reached  him  thai 
the  Krencli  had  taken  up  a  j)ositi(m  at  Vicravandi  in 
his  rear,  cutting  off  hi^  communications  with  Tinivadi. 
Willi  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  Kimieer  turned  at  once  lo 
Mtttu'k   thi<   new  (  ihmmv,  and,   rendered   bold  by  the  re- 
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iH'aled  siiocosses  of  tlic  English,  he  did  not  care  to  recon-     chap. 
iioitiv,  but  dashed  directly  on  tlie  French  position.     To  .,,  ,  •,^ 
(liaw  on  tlic  Enghsh  against  tlic  strongest  part  of  tlli^^,      1752. 
M.  dc  Kcrjean,  a  nephew  of  Dupleix,  who  held  the  com- 
mand, directed  his  men  to  retire.     The  English,  on  this, 
advan(*ed  with  greater  audacity,  till  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy's  field-pieces,  se- 
l)ai*at<.^l  from  them  by  a  strongly  fortifieil  wall.     At  this 
moment  Kinneer  was  wounded,  the  English  sepoys  re- 
treatinl,  and  even    the   English  white  troops   began   to 
waver.     Just  tlien  Kerjean  directed  a  movement  on  their 
Ihuik.     On  this  service  100  French  soldiers  started.     The 
maiuruvre  was  decisive.     The  English  fell  back  after  but 
a  sliglit  resistance,  leaving  forty  of  their  men  dead  on  the 
Jli'ld  of  action. 

Thus  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  terrible  and 
>rrmingly  irreparable  losses  caused  by  the  incapacity 
of  lijiw,  did  Dupleix  bring  back  victor}'  to  the  French 
standards,  and  recover  his  iniluence  amongst  the  native 
princes  of  the  C'arnatic.  The  effect  was  increased  by  the 
apturo,  shortly  afterwards,  of  a  company  of  Swiss  mer- 
ciMiarii*^,  employed  by  the  English  under  the  command  of 
(  aptain  Shauf  on  the  high  seas.  The  English  denounccMl 
this  actitMi  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  two 
cduntries  lK»ing  nominally  at  peare.  But  Dupleix  tri- 
iimpliantly  replicHl  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  capture 
llugli^li  soldiers  on  the  seas,  as  the  English  had  to  capture 
Freiicli  soldiers  on  land;  that  on  this  occasion  he  was 
merely  acting  in  self-defence,  as  these  soldiers  had  been 
xiit  to  sea  that  they  might  tlie  more  effectually  attack 
tlie  French  possessions  on  shore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
a^  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  this  reply. 

It  was  about  this  perioil  that  Dupleix  received  from  the 
Suhadar  of  tlie  Dekkan,  Salabut  Jung,  a  j>atent  containing 
lii^  formal  ap|H>intment  as  Xawal)  of  the  Carnalic,  and  t>f 
ilir  countries  south  of  the  Kistnu,  and  as  |M>ssi»Hsor  of  all 
ilir  other  honours  conferrcnl  uinm  him  by  Mozuffer  Junir. 


( 
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CTiAP.     Salabut    Jung   also    informed   him    tJmt    the    Emperor 
^V^,.  Ahmed  Shah  would  shortly  send  an  embassy  with  the 
1752.     imperial  patents  of  confirmation.     In  consequence  of  the 
authority  thus  received,  Dupleix  appointed  Hajah  Sabib. 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Chunda  Sahib,  to  hold  the  ap- 
pointment under  him.     Finding,  however,  that  the  youujr 
man  himself  preferred  pleasure  and  sloth  to  the  occu- 
l)ation  of  war,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Mortiz 
AH,  the  sunuving  son-in-law  and  nearest  relative  of  tlie 
family  of  Dost  All.     Mortiz  AU  responded  freely  to  tbo 
(conditions,  and  agreed  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  to  levy  troops  in  support  of  his  title.     In  die 
same  month,  likewise,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  of 
the  Indies  wrote  to  Dupleix  to  express  their  entire  sali?- 
facticm  with  his  conduct,  and  to  inform  him   that  the 
King  of  France  had  been  pleased,  in  compliance  wiih 
their  solicitations,  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Marquis 
witli  reversion  in  direct  line  to  his  descendants.     Fn>m 
all  the  eminent  public  men  in  Fmnce  he  received  by  the 
same  o|ii)ortunity  congratidations  on  the  receipt  of  this 
well-merited  honour,  and  exj)ressions  of  entire  concurrenco 
in  the  polify  he  had  adopted.     Meanwhile,  all  his  hop.-? 
raised  by  the  success  at  Vicravandi,  Dupleix  reneweil  lii> 
lu^gotiations  with  the  Mysoreans  and  Morari  Eao,  presaiinL' 
tluMu  to  declare  oj)eiily  in  his  favour.     This  they  agreed 
to  do,  ])rovi(led  Dupleix  should  engage  so  to  employ  ibe 
main  anny  of  the  English  as  to  leave  them  free  to  prosecute 
their  views  uj)onTrichinoi)oly.     In  accordance  with  then? 
views  J)u|)leix  reinforced  Kerjean  to  the  utmost  extent 
j)ossil)le,  and  sent  him  to  enforce  a  blockade  of  Fort  5?i. 
David,  so  as  to  jnevent  any  possible  co-operation  by  the 
I'jiglish  with  (htir  detachment  at  Trichinoj)oly.     Jiy  ihi> 
iiuaiis  Krrjcairs  force  was  increased  to  400  Euroj>OimN 
l,')^!)  supoys,  and  r)00  native  hoi'se. 

The  new^  of  this  vigoi'ous  acti(m  roused  Major  Lnw- 
niicc  from  hi^  bed  of  sickness.  Proceeding  to  Fori  Sl 
l)avid  by  sea  he  arrived  there  on  August  27,  and  on  llie 
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following  morning  moved  out  at  the  head  of  400  Euro-    chap. 
]  )oans,  1 ,700  sepoys,  and  400  tiXK)ps  belonging  to  Mahomed  ^   ^'•_r 
All,  to  reconnoitre  the  French  position.    Strong  as  it  was     1762, 
he  resolved  to  attack  it  on  the  following  day.     But  Ker- 
jcan,  not  confident  as  to  the  result  of  an  action,  retreated 
during  the  night  to  Bahoor,  two  miles  from  Fort  St.  David, 
and  the  following  evening, — Major  Lawrence  still  advan- 
cing,— to  VilUinore,  witliin  three  miles  of  Pondichery. 

At  this  time  Dupleix  was  momentarily  expecting  Uic 
arrival  of  a  ship  called  the  *  Prince,'  having  on  board  700 
men,  and,  what  was  of  equal  importance,  a  tried  com- 
mander on  Indian  soil, — M.  de  la  Touche.  As  Major 
Tiawren(*e  was  forbidden  by  his  instructions  to  attack  the 
r'rcnch  in  their  position  on  French  soil,  it  would  have 
been  wise  j>olicy  on  the  j^art  of  the  French  commander 
to  remain  where  he  was  until  the  reinforcements  should 
arrive.  But  it  would  appear  that  Major  Lawrence  was 
equally  aware  of  the  hopes  entertained  regarding  the 
'  rrin<*e/  and  he  wi^>ly  bethought  him  of  trading  on  the 
ambition  of  M.  de  Kerjean,  who  could  scarcely  expec*t  to 
vvUiui  his  (*onunand  <m  the  anival  of  an  oflicer  with  the 
reputation  of  de  la  Touche.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
move  back  to  Bahoor,  hoping  that  Kerjean  would  follow 
him.  T\w  result  fully  answered  his  exj)ec*tation».*  Ker- 
j(*an  followed  the  English  major  the  next  day,  and  e:irly 
on  the  morning  of  ^*pteml)er  6  received  the  shock  of 
his  attack.  Ilie  action  was  obstinate  and  blixnly.  The 
French  rcKH?iveil  the  assault  with  great  intrepidity,  crossing 
bayonet.s  with  the  enemy.  Their  sejioys,  however,  who 
were  statione<l  in  the  centre,  could  not  sup|xirt  the 
llnfilish  charge  and  gave  way  in  disorder.  Their  centre 
tluis  pien*eil,  the  whole  line  fell  back,  and  fleil  in  con- 

*  .Mnjor  I^iwifnceiiUtMUiiit  Krr-  can  only  be  imafrinod  thiit  Krijoan, 

j«nnwnj«  forri'd  to  net  thus  bt  the  who  wm  tjdien  nriMHier  intbe«cli<»ii, 

'jf|>i-at«Hi  <inl«*n  of  Ihipleiz,  tiiil  bj  wi«bed  to  clear  nimaelf  at  hit  uDcli**fi 

th«*  tlirvat  that  b«*  woiud  be  auper-  expenN*.      The  moremcnt  wa»  i*x- 

Hiliil  )iv  fie  la  Tniiche.     N«>  autlio-  artlv  that  whirb  l>u|iliiz  wuulUbave 

liiv  i&  ^M\cn  for  tbi«  a«tcrtiou,  and  it  wULeil  to  dvla}-. 
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cijAP.     fusion.     Keijean  himself,  15  officers,  and  about  100  men 

' — ,^— -  were  taken  prisoners.     The  number  of  the   killed  and 

1752,     wounded  on  the  part  of  the  French  is  not  recorded.    Th*; 

Enghsh,  however,  lost  one  officer  killed,  four  wounded. 

and  78  men  killed  or  wounded.* 

The  worst  result  of  the  action  for  the  French  was  the 
luifavourable  effect  it  had  upon  the  Mysorean  and  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains.  Of  the  warriors  of  the  latter  nation. 
3,000  under  Innis  Klian,  w^ho  were  on  the  marcli  to  j<  lin 
the  French,  at  once  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Ma- 
homed Ali,  and  the  Mysoreans  deferred  for  a  short  time 
their  plans  against  Trichinopoly.  The  work  of  Du[)lei.x. 
however,  had  been  too  well  perfonned  for  a  defeat  of  this 
nature  to  cause  its  permanent  failure.  He  promised  the 
IMysoreans  that,  if  they  could  only  take  Tri<'hinoix)ly,  it 
should  be  theirs.  The  magic  of  his  influence,  still  all- 
])revalent  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  was  confimied  hv 
the  inaction  of  Lawrence  after  his  victory.  Thus  it 
hapi)ened  that,  within  six  weeks  of  that  action,  iho 
Mysojcans  and  the  Mahrattas  abandoned  the  Enfflidi 
alliance,  and  declared  openly  for  the  French. 

Another  advantage  lx»fore  the  termination  of  the 
camj)aign  of  1752  accrued  to  the  French  Governor.  The 
greatest  of  his  opponents,  Clive,  was  forced  before  the 
close  of  the  year  to  ai^andon  the  scene  of  his  triumphs 
and  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  liis  health. 
It  is  true  that  he  signalised  the  few  months  prior  to  hi" 
(l(»])arture  by  two  achievements,  showing  not  less  energy. 
daring,  and  military  talent,  than  had  distinguishod  liis 
early  victories.  We  allude  to  the  capture  of  the  forts  i»f 
Covclong  and  Chinglepul ;  the  former  on  the  sea  coi\>i 
about  midway  between  Pt.  Thome  and  Sadnts,  IG  mileai 
south  of  Madras;  the  hitter  on  the  river  Palaur,  c«mi- 
nmnding  the  high  road  i)etween  Fort  St.  George  and 
roiidichcrv,  an<l  about  -10  miles  fn>m  the  tjmlish  IVi'>i- 
di  iicy.     Thf  capture  of  these  two  [daces  is  nicniorublc 

*  Oriin." ;  La\vnni."c's  Mvntoim, 
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from    the   fiict,   that   tlic    200    troops   who  formed  the     chap. 
]]un)|)(\an  portion  of  Clive's  little  amiy  were  raw  recruits,*  -      ,  V_ 
the'  sweepings  of  tlie  Englisli  jails,  and  so  little  disciplined,      1752. 
that,  on  a  shot  from  the  fort  of  Covelong  killing  one  of 
them,  all  the  rest  ran  away.     Nevertheless,  even  upon 
this  rabble,  Clive  exercised  an  influence  so  magical;  he 
won  their  respect  to  such  an  extent  by  his  own  contemi>t 
(»f  danger  and  personal  during,  liis  faihng  health  notwith- 
standing ;    that  at  their  liead   and    by  their   means  he 
liduced  Covelong,  defeated  a  force  of  700  sepoys  and  40 
luiropeans  sent  by  Dupleix  to  relieve  it,  and  then  march- 
ing on  Chingleput,  the  strongest  place  next  to  Gingee  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  forced  the  French  garrison  of 
40  Europeans  and  500  sepoys  to  evacuate  it.     lie  then 
j)roc(H'de(l  to  Madras,  and  thence  to  England. 

Notwithstiinding  thc^se  losses,  however,  a  careful  survey 
of  i\\o  position  of  r)ui)lcix  at  the  close  of  1752,  and  a 
coiilrast  with  the  stiite  to  which  he  had  l)een  reduced  by 
tlic  surren(l(»r  of  T^w  and  d'Auteuil  but  six  months 
Ixlorc,  will  >how  how  much  his  vast  genius  had  been 
able  within  that  short  jjcriod  to  accomplish.  To  do  this 
(•oin|»lctrly,  his  rchilions  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
<»r  the  Indies  must  be  borne  in  mind.  This  Company, 
not  possessing  on(»- fourth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ljigli>h  Company,  had  deceived  itself  by  the  hope  that 
the  position  of  l)uj)leix,  as  master  of  the  Carnatic,  was 
too  a:^sured5  too  se<»ure  for  him  to  require  any  s[)ecial  aid 
IVoui  France.  The  Directors  looked  rather  to  Dupleix  ^ 
to  tran<|)ort  to  Fmnce  vast  sums  of  money.  No  doubt 
even  up  to  the  end  of  1751,  the  |X)sition  of  Dupleix 
ju>tilicd  the  public  men  in  Fnince  in  the  most  Siuiguinc 
lM»pcs  as  to  the  future  of  French  Lidia.     But  that  was 

*   I.  rl  MarAiildy,  in  h'ui  emwiy  on  for  thUi«Ut*'int»nt,  timplr  n^mnrkii,  it 

riiv.   MtiittrH  that   the   fi»ive  wa«»  nf  couM   hanUv  bt*  eipect^   that   any 

^  nil  a  (If'M'ription  that  no  <»t!i«t*r  but  otficor  who  )iail  acr|iiinHl  n*putation 

I  :i\*-  >vi>ii)<l  riok  hii«  n^piitation  by  would  willingly  rif*k  it  by  taxing  th^ 

«  •:i.!iiaii<liii^'    it.     nrme,     h«>w«'V(T,  command  of  th(*m. 
\\)»  .  Nv.tH  I^»nl  MacnulavV  authoritv 
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CHAP,     the  veiy  reason  why  real  statesmen  would  have  ahk-tl 

* .J!—,  and  supported  him  with  all  tlie  means  at  their  disposi). 

1752.     The  transport  of  2,000  or  3,000  men  to  Pondichery  in 

--^  1751,  would  almost  certainly  have  given  France  absohito 
])ossession  of  Southern  India.  She  herself  would  not 
have  feh  the  loss  of  that  insignificant  number  of  hi*r 
soldiei-s,  whilst  they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  gain  f«.»r 
her  the  coveted  prize.  But  instead  of  support  of  this 
nature,  the  Directors  literally  starved   Dupleix.     Tht-v 

-~.  sent  him  comparatively  a  small  number  of  ships,  and  no 
funds;  the  few  men  to  sen-e  as  soldiers — to  gain  for 
France  an  empire  greater  than  herself — w^erc  the  off- 
s(»ourings  of  the  jails  and  the  sweepings  of  the  galley>. 
^-  When  he  asked  them  for  a  competent  general  they  K^nt 
him  a  Law.  It  is  true  that,  elevated  by  the  Iiojmjs  tlity 
had  foi'med  from  the  success  of  his  large  schemes,  they 
vouchsafed  him  Hattering  letters  and  a  marquisate.  TIk-m* 
however  were  but  cheap  rewartls  which  Dupleix  would 
«rladly  have  bartered  for  a  few  hundred  of  those  brave 
t loops  who  were  idling  their  time  in  the  garrisons  of 
France.  Thus  left  to  his  own  resources  we  see  him 
evoking  material  strength  out  of  nothing,  drawing  t'» 
himself  allies,  when,  as  it  would  appear,  there  romaint-^l 
to  him  nought  but  destructitm.  lie  tluis  surceedeil. 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  possessed  a  genius  f»'r 
orLranisation  of  the  highest  onler;  bec^iuse,  in  the  seconil, 
he  consi(h»red  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  for  llii' 
irlory  and  interests  of  France.  Bitterly  personal  as  wa-j 
the  hatred  borne  to  him  in  that  day  by  contempc-^ran' 
l!;n}^li>hnien,  seizing  as  they  (hd  every  occasion  to  attribute 
to  liim  motives  of  pei*sonal  ambition  and  personal  vanity. 
rvc'U  thuy  were  forced  to  admit  his  genius  and  his  devia- 
tion to  his  country.  '  To  j^ive  Dupleix  his  due,' writi^ 
M;ijor  I^nvrence  in  his  memoirs,  *he  was  not  easily 
cast  down;  his  ])ri(le  supportcnl  him,  and  at  the  same 
tiini*  hi^  mind  was  t\dl  of  resources.'  Mr.  Onnc  hke- 
wi<c    athnits    that    the    French   would   have   l)cen    ci>m- 
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])olle(l  '  to  cease  liostilities  after  the  capture  of  Seringham,     chap. 
luitl  not  M.  Dupleix  been  endowed  (and  this  at  last  is  ._  ,^,^ 
much  to   his   honour)   with  a   perseverance   that   even      1752. 
superseded  his  regard  to  his  own  fortune,  of  which  he 
lijul  at  tliat  time  disbursed  £140,000,  and  he  continued 
with    tlie    same   spirit   to   furnish   more/     It  was   tliis 

disinterestedness,  this   abnegation   of  his   own   interests ^ 

when  tlie  interests  of  France  were  concerned,  that  gave 
liim  inlhience  and  autliority  with  his  own  people,  that 
gained  the  lasting  admiration  and  respect  of  all  the  ^.^ 
native  princes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In 
I)uj)leix  they  recognised  a  man  not  only  thoroughly  in 
(earnest,  but  who  was  proof  against  the  onlinary  conse- 
riuences  of  disaster.  Never  was  he  more  full  of  resources 
than  when  apparently  the  well  of  those  resources  had 
hrcn  dried  up.  They  never  felt  safe  when  they  were 
(»|)p()sed  to  that  versatile  intellect,  to  that  scheming 
j/ciiius.  Whin  in  the  enemy's  camp  they  still  continued 
to  correspond  with  him.  So  thoroughly  did  the  EngHsh 
rrcognise  this  magic  power,  that  they  kept  their  puppet, 
Mahomed  Ah,  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  Dupleix 
(MnitrivcKl  nevertheless  to  coirespond  with  Mahomed  All. 
It  was  only,  however,  to  receive  an  answer,  lK»gging 
l)iipkix  not  to  impute  to  him  the  fault  of  his  conduct; 
Mor,'  added  Mahomed  Ali,  'you  know  that  I  am  no 
IniiLTtT  master  of  my  actions.' 

Never  perhai)s  was  his  genius  more  eminently  displayed 
than  after  the  catjustrophe  of  Seringham.  Without  troops 
hr  was  e.\|)osed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  victorious  army  of 
Lawrence  and  CHve,  and  though  these  were  forbidden  to 
attack  Pondichery,  they  had  it  apparently  in  their  p^nver 
to  reduce  the  French  settlement  to  the  most  insignificant 
(linHn>ions,  to  deprive  it  of  all  real  power  in  the  countr}% 
of  ali  influence  with  the  natives.  Y(»t  by  niising  up 
r:irinii*s  within  their  own  camp,  l)ui)leix  delayed  their 
man  h  from  Trichinoj)oly,  rendereil  any  dt^cided  action 
<'ii  thrir  part  im[K)SsibIe,  gaineil  for  himself  that  which  of 
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CHAP,  all  Other  things  was  most  necessary  to  him, — time, — and 
^|i^  actually  succeeded  in  less  than  two  months  after  that 
1752.  gieat  disiister,  in  beating  in  the  field  tlie  victoriim? 
EngHsh,  and  in  determining  the  most  powerful  native 
allies  of  that  nation  to  transfer  their  material  aid  to  the 
French  colony.  But  for  the  precipitancy  of  Kerjean,  tlic 
advantages  gained  by  the  English  at  Trichinopoly  woulJ 
have  been  almost  neutralised. 

It  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  hnmensc  misfortune 
to  Dupleix,  that  whilst  his  own  commanders  in  tlie 
Carnatic  were  men  of  the  most  ordinary  ability,  and  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  Law,  of  marked  imbecility  of  cliaractur. 
there  should  have  been  opposed  to  him  the  great<'>i 
gcMiius  for  war  of  that  epoch.  The  strong,  sharp,  incisivi- 
blows  of  Clive  were  terribly  effective  on  the  besottttl 
headers  of  the  French  forces ;  they  were  met  by  nt» 
counterstroke,  by  nought,  in  fact,  but  weakness  and 
indecision.  With  a  rough  and  determined  hand  Clive 
l)r()ke  down  the  foundations  of  French  dominion,  infu<«il 
a  confKk'nce  into  the  English  soldiers  that  never  aftcT- 
wards  left  them,  and  showed  the  world  that  the  native? 
of  India,  when  well  led  and  when  j)ossessing  cunfidenn* 
in  their  commander,  are  capable  of  evincing  the  bo-i 
(jualities  of  real  soldiers,  alike  coumge  and  constancy. 
luroism  and  self-denial.  But  for  this  one  man  in' 
(li version  would  have  been  attemi)ted  on  Arcot,  tKe 
Engli.-h  garrison  would  have  remained  dispu-it<.Hl  in 
'rn('hinoi)nly,  and,  it  is  nK)re  than  pn)bable,  would  Jiav^.* 
vit'UU'd  thai  city  to  the  sui)erior  numbers  of  I^w.  r»iit 
it  was  dive  that  broke  the  spell  of  French  invhicibilitv  : 
he  it  was  who  lii^st  showed  his  troops  and  the  nativo  «if 
tlu»  Carnatic,  that  it  was  possible  to  conquer  even  tin* 
M>l<li(Ms  of  I)u|)leix.  lie  transferred,  moreover,  to  tie 
English  tro()|)s  tlint  o])inion  of  their  own  qualities  in  lie 
field,  whirh  till  liis  eoming  had  been  monopdlisiHi  by  the 
French.     It    was    a    hard  de>liny   that   brought    U>    iIjc 
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overtlirow  c^f  tlie  plans  of  Diii)leix,  a  genius  so  warlike,  a     chap. 
niiu-^tory  over  men  so  unsurpassed.  ^'|^- 

Yet,  though  unsuccessful,  on  the  whole,  in  the  Carnatic,  1752. 
the  victories  of  the  French  troops  in  another  part  of 
Indian  soil,  more  than  compensated  in  the  mind  of 
T)u|)leix  for  the  calamities  they  sustained  near  the  coast. 
French  inlluence  was  still  paramount,  the  reputation 
of  the  French  arms  still  supreme,  the  power  of  the  Frencli 
(loveriior  still  unquestioned,  at  the  court  of  the  Subadar. 
To  gain  that  infhience,  to  maintain  that  reputation,  to  in- 
crease that  {)Ower,  Dui)leix  had  not  hesitated  to  deprive 
liimself  of  the  services  of  his  best,  his  only,  general,  even 
to  risk  his  supremacy  on  the  Coromandel  coiist.  Certainly 
in  those  days  it  was  considered  even  by  the  enemies  of 
Duplcix,  that  the  gain  at  Aurungabad  far  outweighed  the 
ln-;ses  in  the  Carnatic.  To  see  how  that  gain  Avas 
achic'vcd,  how  Freiicli  influence  was  so  consoHdated  as  to 
]>i'  for  many  yeai-s  proof  against  the  overtlu'ow  of  Frencli 
]M)\\HT  at  Pondichery,  we  must  now  devote  a  ft'W  pages 
to  tli(»  romantic  career  of  the  energetic  and  stout-hearted 
Hussj'. 


z 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

BUSSY  TO  1754. 

CHAP.    The  vigour  and  cnergj-  displayed  by  Biissy  at  Amboor 
— r-^  and  Gingee,  his  prompt  action  at  Euddapali,  alike  on  the 

1751/  field  of  battle  as  after  the  death  of  Mozufier  Jung,  his  sub- 
sequent march  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Dekkan, 
and  his  triumphant  entiy  into  Aurungabad  on  June  i9, 
1751,  have  been  already  adverted  to.*  What  there  then 
remained  to  him  to  accomplish,  and  how  he  accompli^licd 
it,  we  have  still  to  record. 

Ikit,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  situation — that,  transporting  our 
minds  to  the  past,  we  may  gaze  at  a  panorama  fix)m  which 
tlie  light  of  the  i)resent  is  excluded,  so  as  to  see  the  India 
of  that  day  exactly  as  India  then  was — we  purix)se  in  the 
first  place  to  give  a  biief  reti'os[)ective  sketcli  of  the  coun- 
try known  as  the  Dekkan,  deiining  its  original  connexiiHi 
with,  and  its  degree  of  dependence  upon,  the  empire  of 
the  Moiruls. 

« 

The  term  Dekkan,  though  embracing  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  India,  was  alwa}'^ 
held  bv  tlie  ^hlhomedans,  and  has  been  since  held  bv 
onrsclvi'S,  to  com|)rehen(l  only  that  jxirtion  of  southern 
India  Iviiiir  between  the  Nerlnuhla  and  the  Kistna.  After 
ill'.*  extinction  <»f  the  Toglduck  dynasty  in  1399,  there 
tipKc  tVoni  the  ruins  of  tlie  Delhi  monarchy  six  indefK^n- 
(Iriit  s«>vrn'igntic-i  N)Ulh  of  the  Xerbudda.  These  were 
tlie  Miitr^  iii'  (iolconda,  Dijapore,  Aurungabad,   Ueder, 

•  Cliaptrr  VI. 
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l>rrar,*  and  Kliaiiclcsh.     Of  tliese,  in  tlic  course  of  time,     chap. 

Vlll 

J  {(Tar  merged  into  Aurungabad,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  ^ — ,-1^ 
Ik'der  into  Golconda,  the  remainder  being  swallowed  up  1751. 
by  l{ijaiH)re.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Timour  to  the  throne,  there  commenced  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  its  representatives  to  recover  these  ancient  appa- 
nages of  the  empire.  Their  efforts  were  so  far  successful 
that  in  1599  Khandesh  was  incorporated  by  Akbar  into 
his  dominions.  Thirty-eiglit  years  later,  Aurungabad,  till 
then  goviTued  by  the  Nizam  Shaliee  dynasty,  and  the 
capital  of  which  had  been  captured  by  Akbar  in  1000, 
was  fmally  conquered  by  Shah  Jehan.  The  djmasty  of 
Adil  Shah  in  Bijapore  succumbeil  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Aurungzebe,  in  1G8G  ;  whilst  the  djiiasty  of  Kootub  Shah 
in  Golconda  offered  a  succes^sful  resistance  to  that  monarch 
but  a  year  longer.  Thus  it  happened  that,  twenty  years 
before  his  demise,  the  whole  of  the  country — lost  to  the 
crown  of  Delhi  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  under 
Mahomc(l  Toghluck — lia<l  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Auruntrzcbe. 

It  nuist  not  be  imagintnl,  however,  that  everj*  portion 
of  tlu*  three  faUen  monarchies  of  Cioleonda,  liijajMjre,  and 
Aurunirabad,  stretching  as  they  originally  did  to  the  sea 
to  tlie  wi'stward,  and  e<»mpri>ing  the  cities  of  Toona  and 
S  iliara.  as  well  as  Hijapore  and  Ot)lconda,  was  in  an  e(jual 
(ji  LM«M'  subject  to  that  monarch.  Ik?fore  even  their  con- 
(jue**l  had  been  achieved,  there  had  ap|)eared  the  first 
germs  (if  a  power  destined  to  rival,  and  fmally  to  over- 
shadow even,  that  of  the  Moguh  Connnencing  as  a  robl>er 
and  a  freeb(H)ter,  Sevajee  succeedcnl  in  ballling,  sometimes 
even  ill  defeating,  the  armies  of  the  En)[K»ror.  Ix?aving 
the  ca|)itals  of  the  Mussulman  dynasties  to  Ik?  occupioil 
by  the  Moguls,  he  lilched  away  whole  districb^  for  himsi»lf. 

•  III.   rnmrof  tln»-MMliy«  iVu\  n»t  HhonMn.      Nairp<»ro    itself  did    not 

in- "i;  '•    ii.urlv  «•»  iiiurli  tonit'TV  a-*  f'»riii  n  part  •»f  it,  Uin/  thi»  t^aiiital 

tlj     Kiii.'l'in  *>(  tlmt   imino  }:n\«  rii«'l  «»f  tin*  Htjjoininjr  pn»\iuc«»  of  (tun- 

li\     lli-     M.ihrutta     f.in*ilv     »»f     ihf  dwattii.      Mm  «-n|>ital  w.w«  FIllti}i|><)rt*. 


/  '.» 
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CHAP.  So  i^uccessful  had  he  been  in  such  enterprises,  that  uu 
^ — r-^  his  death,  in  1079,  lie  left  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son 
1751.  the  western  or  seaboard  portion  of  the  territories  thai 
owed  allegiance  to  the  nilei*s  of  Aurungabad  and  Bijapore. 
The  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  subsequent  contest  of 
the  Mahrattiis  with  Aunnigzebe,  was  that  on  the  death  of 
that  prince  in  1707,  the  tcrritor}'  chilled  the  Dekkan,  dt- 
pendent  on  the  Delhi  Empire,  comprised  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  a  portion  of  the  old  kingdom  vf 
Aurungabad,  with  Aurungabad  itself,  and  but  a  small 
slice  of  Bijapore.  Dependent  on  tliis,  however,  was  the 
hjng  slip  of  500  miles  of  territoiy  on  the  eastern  coa>i, 
known  as  the  Carnatic.  The  western  coast,  with  the  ex- 
(;e|)tion  of  the  ])arts  occupiinl  by  the  English  and  Poriu- 
guese,  but  including  the  cities  of  Poona,  Sattara,  and  liija- 
j)ore,  had  become  permanently  Mahnitta. 

Aurungzelx?  wiw  himself  exercising  regal  functions  in 
the  Dekkan  when  his  last  illness  attacked  hiin  at  Ahmeil- 
uugger.  On  his  death — February  21,  1707 — the  a\ii\v>- 
rity  in  that  cpiarter  duvolvetl  upon  his  son,  Azim  Shah, 
witli  wh<»m  was  the  best  oflicer  of  the  late  Emp<.'n»r, 
Zoollikar  Khan.  When,  notwithstanding  the  efTotts  of 
Zoollikar,   Azim   Shah   was   defeated    and    slain    bv  !"• 

■r 

brother  Sultan  Moazzim,  at  Agra,  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  tin*  latter  so  highly  a])i)reeiated  the  talents  ol  hi? 
oj)l)oni'nt's  general,  that  he  at  once  appointed  him  Suliadar 
of  the  Ik'kkan,  conferring  uj)on  him  at  the  same  lime  ihi* 
titli'  of  Anu'cr-ool-Anuah.  Zoollikar,  however,  preferre^l 
t.lu'  intri'jfues  of  the  iK'llii  court  to  an  hidependout  viiv- 
royalty.  He  a<eepte<l,  indeed,  the  ap|Kiiiitment,  but, 
leaving  1);hmm1  Khan  Tunnee  as  his  deputy,  he  jnineil  llu* 
<i»urt  (»f  Mo:i/zini,  who  had  as.>umc*il  the  title  of  liahad«ior 
SIimIj.  On  ilie  dejith  t)f  this  j)rinee,  in  1712,  a  graml  o\>- 
pintimiiy  was  nlllred  to  Zot)llikar  tor  the  exercise  of  the 
:i>lr(»it  liiiseiK  -<  that  with  him  was  habitual.  IIet(H»k  full 
:nl\ant,iL:e  ol'  il,  so  rull  indeed,  that  he  verj"  sjHHMlilv  in«'l 
willi   the  «)j.l:n;iiy  fat"  of  nii[»rinfipled  intriguers.     For, 
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liaviijg  hotrnyocl  the  Emperor  Jeliaiidar  Sliali   into  the     chap. 
liaiids  of  liis  nephew  Faroklisir,  he  was  at  once  stmngled  ^ — ^ 
1)V  order  of  tlie  new  soverei«]^n.     Zoolfikar  wits  succeeded     1751. 
in  the  governorsiliip  of  the  Dekkan  by  Chejni  KcK^lich 
Khan,  who  was  dignified  on  the  occasion  by  tlie  title  of 
Xi/.ani-oolvMoolk,  a   title  which   has  gone  down  to  his 
descendants,  the  present  rulers  of  Ilydrabad. 

Nizani-iK)l-M<)()lk,  known  likewise  as  Asof  Jah,  was  still 
^^ubadar  of  the  Dekkan  when  the  first  contest  for  supre- 
macy between  the  French  and  English  began  in  the  Car- 
nal ic  We  liave  seen  how  in  the  early  part  of  those 
struggles  he  imposed  his  lawupc^n  the  contending  parties, 
by  the?  appointment,  after  the  murder  of  Seid  Mahomed 
Khan,  of  his  trusted  lieutenant,  Anwar-ood-deen,  as  Xawab 
of  the  Carnatic.  His  death,  and  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  it — the  succession  of  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  his 
alliance  with  the  English,  his  nmrder  at  tlie  battle  of 
ft ing(»e  ;  the  installatitin  of  Nazir  Jung's  nephew  Mozuffer 
Jung,  his  death  at  the  moment  of  victory  over  the  revolted 
Nawab^i ;  and,  finally,  the  elevation  in  liis  place  of  liis 
inirle,  S.dabut  Jung,  the  next  surviving  son  of  Xizam-ool- 
Monlk,  have  been  already  recordeil.*  We  have  now  to 
see  what  sort  of  inherit^mce  it  was  uj)on  wliich  Salabut 
♦lung  tluis  enten»d,  tlie  obstacles  that  lay  in  his  path,  the 
tlillieulties  that  s(»(»med  to  increjUH*  with  everv  movement 
that  he  madt*.  The  ollice  of  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan  was 
not  an  henMlitary  oHice.  It  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Emjieror 
of  Delhi.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  dcNith  of  Nizam-ool- 
MtM)lk,  the  imperial  throne  had  just  fallen  into  the  nomi- 
nal |)ossession  of  Ahmed  iShah,  but  that  monarch  found 
himsi'lf  t(H>  lK»set  with  dilTiculties  of  his  own  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  alTaii's  of  the  Dekkan.  It  was  in  cons<»- 
cjuence  of  this  fli^d  of  the  increasing  anarchy  at  Delhi  in 
succeeding  reigns,  that  the  satrapy  of  Hydnibail — the 
appointment  to  the  goveniment  of  which  still  remainal 

•  diApttm  HI.  and  VI. 
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CTTAP.     noiuiiKillv  ill  the  Crown — came  to  be  rcjpii'di.Hl  virluallv 

VIII  ▼• 

' — r-^  as  an  ai)i)anairc'  of  the  fanuly  of  Nizam-ool-M«-M)lk.  li 
1751.  Ava.s,  liowevcT,  the  kiiowledgo  tliat  tlie  real  ap^xHiitiiit-i,: 
was  vested  in  tlie  I'jnperor,  wliich  induoed  the  vaii'ii* 
claimants  of  the  fanuly  of  Xizani-ool-M(X)lk  to  the  Suha- 
(larship  to  fortify  their  pretensions  by  the  publication  **i 
an  imperial  firman.  It  was  by  virtnc  of  such  a  re?^crij»t, 
real  or  ])retended,  that  on  the  death  of  Nizam-ool-in<M»lk, 
his  son,  Nazir  Jung,  set  forth  his  claims  to  be  liis  succes- 
sor, lielvinuj  upon  the  same  authoritv,  tlie  validity  nf 
which  was  ('(jually  doubtful,  Mozufler  Jung  disputed  tiit.»*o 
claims.  When  death  had  removed  these  two  comiK'liturs, 
and  the  French  general,  Ihissy,  had  elevated  the  thinl  smi 
of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  Salabut  Jung,  to  the  dignity,  that 
nobleman,  records  ^[r.  Orme, '  did  not  think  it  sife  t'» 
appear  in  sight  of  the  caj)ital  before  he  had  acted  the 
stale  but  poinp<ais  cer.'mony  of  receiving  from  the  han*N 
of  an  ambassador,  said  U)  be  sent  bv  the  Greiit  Mik:uK 
letters  patent,  a})pointing  him  viceroy  of  all  the  countri*.-? 
which  had  betii  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Iiis  father. 
Xizam-ool-Moolk.' 

?^alal)ut  Jung,  however,  was  but  the  third  son  of  that 
famous  viceroy.  The  elder  brother,  Ghazee-ood-deen,  hal 
indeed,  as  we  have  stated,  preferred,  on  the  death  of  hi? 
father,  to  give  a  sullen  accpiiescencc  in  the  elevation  of  iii'» 
second  brother,  Xazir  Jung,  to  the  Subadarship,  rather  tluia 
to  ])lunge  into  a  contest  with  one  who  had  taken  care  t«» 
possess  liimsflf  of  his  father's  treasure.  But  time  had 
changed  the  a^ptrt  of  allairs.  Xazir  Jung  had  gone, 
^lozuller  Jung  had  gone,  and  in  their  stead  reigned  &ila- 
but  Jung — a  man  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  unused  to 
govern,  elleminate.  slothful,  and  possessing  an  alin«^t 
em])iy  treasury.  'J'his  state  of  things  presented  an  ojuk^f- 
tuiiity  for  scll-aggrandi<c'ment,  which,  in  the  decline  vi 
thi'  Mogul  Mmpins  f»'^v  po>M'**sed  sulHcient  virtue  to  re- 
^i>t.  (ihaz<M'  nod-dccn  at  least  had  not  that  sunirirncv. 
Through  the  agdiry  of  Mulhar  IJao  Holkar,  he  o]Hm-il 
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negotiations  witli  the  Peshwa,  Ballajoe  Bajce  Rao,  ami  ciiap. 
siicccvded  in  inducing  the  great  chief  of  tlie  3ilalirattas  « — r-^ 
to  su|)port  his  pretensions.  1751. 

We  have  seen  how  tlie  difficulty  presented  by  tliis  alU- 
ance  had  been  monientiirily  overcome.  A  present  of  two 
lakhs  of  nipees,  during  his  march  to  GoUtonda,  had  in- 
duced the  Mahratta  g(»neral  to  retire.  Such  presents, 
however,  ever  fonn  but  incitements  to  new  attacks. 
From  the  date  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  Aurunga- 
bad — ,June  20,  1751 — to  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Salabut  Jung  had  indeed  lived  unthreatened.  During 
that  inter\al,  liowever,  Ghazee-oixl-deen  and  Ballajee 
Jlajce  Kao  had  had  time  to  cement  their  plans,  and  it  so(m 
biM'ame  but  Uk)  clear  that  the  prospect  of  a  larger  bribe 
had  combined  with  the  promises  of  Ghazee-ood-deen  to 
determine  the  IVshwa  to  make  a  new  and  more  fonni- 
dablc  attack  upon  the  Dekkan  on  the  earHest  and  most 
convenient  occa>ion.  Affairs  in  that  quarter  being  thus 
thn*at<Mung,  we  may  pnK*c»cd  to  inquire  how  they  were 
inlhHMiced  bv  the  <*ondurt  of  IJussv,  how  liki»wise  his 
])n'MMnv  in  the  C4ipitHl  of  that  division  of  the  empire 
alVccted,  or  was  likely  to  affect,  the  phms  which  I)u- 
pl(»ix  was  revolving  for  the  growth  of  a  French  em[)iro 
in  India. 

Tlie  march  of  IJussv  to  Auningabad  in  1751,  at  the 
head  of  a  fon^e  of  oOO  Europeans  and  2,0(10  discij)line<l 
si»j)oys,  his  overthrow  during  that  march  of  the  thn*e 
cons])iring  Xawabs,  his  prompt  elevation  of  Salabut  Jung 
to  the  office  and  dignity  of  Subadar,  had  had  the  primary 
effect  of  nuiking  the  French  absolute  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. Bus8y  had,  indeed,  l)een  a  (*ons(Miting  ])arty  to  the 
payment  of  two  lakhs  of  nqR^es  to  Bjdla'n»e  Bjijch*  Bao, 
as  the  price  of  his  retreat,  but  soh4y  In^caust*  he  con- 
>itlcr(Hl,  and  rightly  considercnl,  that  the  possession  of 
the  ca|)ital,  and  the  jK»aceful  «HTUpation  of  the  country, 
in  the  lir^t  instiinco,  were  obiet-ts  whi<h  rouKl  >ranM»lv 
br  purchaseil  t<M>  dearly.     Arriving  at  Aurungabad,  he  so 
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CHAP,     ordered   liis  coudiiet  that  whilst  nominally    the  faithful 

V 1 1 T 

s_  ^..L^  ally,  he  iniLrht  really  be  the  master,  of  the  Subadar.  T«» 
1751.  this  end  he  selected  as  his  own  residence,  and  as  the  pliux* 
to  be  oceuj)ied  by  his  trooj)s,  a  fortress  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities i)f  the  cily,  and  completely  commanding  it.  On 
the  defences  of  this  he  mounteil  his  guns,  and  di^p«frol 
his  detachment  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  mi^ht  be  readv 
for  immediate  service.  lie  estabhshed  amongst  his  men  iho 
most  rigon  )iis  discipline.  Xo  soldier  was  penuitteil  to  leave 
the  fort  but  at  a  fixed  hour  and  at  a  fixed  time,  and  not  even 
then  without  the  written  permission  of  the  commandant. 
l^mishments,  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  offcuci', 
followed  every  infraction  of  discipline.  The  re:?ult  w;i^ 
all  that  could  l)e  desired.  There  were  neitlier  bouts  pf 
drunkenness  amont^st  the  soldiers  themselves,  nor  quarreN 
or  altercations  with  the  townspeople.  The  ricliest  au^l 
most  valuable  ;ioods  wore  freely  displayed  under  the  pn»- 
tection  (^f  the  French  soldieiT.  Indeed,  their  conduct  :it 
Aurunaabad  was  so  exemi)larv,  that  the  natives  soon  came 
to  admin.'  them  for  their  courtesv,  as  nuich  as  they  had 
before  feared  and  esteemed  them  for  their  valour.* 

Nor  was  Ihissy  for  a  lonix  time  less  happy  or  les.^  su«'- 
(■e>>i*ul  in  his  (h'jiliuir^  with  the  Subadar  and  his  rourtieix 
II  was  impo>>il,le  that  a  man  possessing  any  di.'<:riinina- 
lion  of  chuijh'lci"  could  be  long  a^^sociated  with  Salabiit 
.lunL^  without  nolirinir  the  frivolitv  and  weakness  of  hi^ 
n:iturr.  l-\'\v  c-mild  fail  to  see  that  in  a  Government  lik** 
tliat  of  ilu*  htkkan — a  ( iovernment  quasi-indejK'iidcnr, 
but  which.  nfilwilli-^lMiidin;/,  a  powerful  Kmpenu'  at  IMiii 
miiihl  at  any  nionirnl  nM-laim,  a  (^overmnent  whiclu  llni'' 
fnundrd  on  noM»lidor  permanent  foundation,  wa.s  expox-.l 
Id  the  in<'('<sanl  attacks  of  the  encroaching  ])ower  of  tlie 
MalnatlMs — cvi-rytliing  nuist  depend  on  the  chanirter  ^'f 
the  ruli-r.      If  that  ruler  were  weak  and  unstable;  if  he 

•  Til"  :t.-.-.>mii  <•('  ill.-  ]iri>'r.  ilin;:*  nf  I)ii))1fi\,  tlu'  hihtnrir*  of  Oniii\ 
.  t"  nti«v  tVmii  17.M  tit  ITol  i"*  l»ji*.«'il  WilK?*,  fnhKirnnt  I>utr,nnd  ihc^Snr 
Mifiith*'  111*  iiioir  iiimI  i-«>rri'.'>{iMn(U>nrc*     Miitakhtiriii.' 
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had  no  resources  within  liimself,  no  mental  energies  upon  chap. 
wliich  to  fall  back  and  to  depend,  it  was  certain  that  he  - — r-— * 
nuist  become  the  import  of  fortune,  the  tool  and  instru-  1751. 
mcnt  of  the  strongest  mind  that  had  access  to  him.  Now, 
Salabut  Jung,  Bussy  early  divined,  was  that  weak  and  un- 
stable nature,  and  he  determined  that  no  one  but  himself 
should  |)lay  the  part  of  the  strong-minded  counsellor.  In 
the  force  which  he  commanded  he  had  one  instrument 
up(^n  which  he  could  count  to  enable  him  to  attain  the 
desired  position.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he  displayed, 
or  intended  to  display,  his  tnK)ps  in  an  attitude  of  men- 
ace. He  was  far  too  wise,  far  too  clear-headed,  for  that. 
He  shut  them  up,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  fortress,  and  drilled 
them  into  courtesy  and  gentleness.  But  the  moral  effect 
of  that  ft)rce  was  in<Teased  thereby  tenfold.  Whilst  they 
excited  no  jeahmsy,  not  a  man  but  knew  what  they  had 
<l<»ne,  what  they  could  do,  what  they  were  ready  to  at- 
tempt, at  the  slightest  word  fnmi  Bussy.  His  power  of 
re-^t raining  such  a  force  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of 
its  presence. 

But  it  was  not  U|)on  the  force  that  he  so  greatly  relied. 
That  was  indeed  the  ba^is  of  his  |K)wer;  but  a  less  able 
man  might  notwithsian<ling  have  uschI  the  iiiHuence  given 
him  by  so  strong  a  position  to  little  purjM)se.  Bu.Hsy 
trusted  for  the  suce<»ss  of  his  ])lans  to  his  own  acrpiaint- 
anee  with  native  chara(*ter.  Though  frank,  open,  and 
eoneiliaiorv,  he  was  in  those  days,  Ix'fore  yet  atre  an<l 
•rout  had  U^un  to  midermine  his  faculties,  a  mtnlel  of 
resolution  an<l  tact.  He  had  spent  many  yea I's  in  India 
in  close  contact  with  the  nativt»s,  more  es|K»cialIy  with 
thoH'  of  high  mnk,  and  he  understcHMl  them  thoroughly. 
He  had  t4M)  the  advantage  of  jjossessing  a  settled  plan. 
Before  lejiving  rondicher}'  he  had  cMHicertetl  with  Du- 
pleix  the  n)anner  in  whicli  he  wjis  to  cauTV  on  his  rela- 
tions with  Mozuffer  Jung,  and  he  anticipatiil  no  difficulty 
in  following  his  instructions  to  the  letter  now  that  he  had 
to  (leal  with  the  more  facile  clmmcter  of  Salabut.     A 
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CHAP,  glance  at  the  map  of  India,  and  the  recollection  of  iho 
'^ — r-^  liistory  of  the  period,  will  show  how  vast,  how  giganii«'. 
1751.  yet,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  how  feasible  was  ilii* 
plan.  Separated  by  the  Vindya  range  from  the  dis«ir- 
ganised  empire  proper  of  the  Mogul,  the  possessor  of  tliv 
Mahomedan  province  of  the  Dekkan  seemed  to  be  in  a 
j)()sition  to  be  able  to  give  law  to  the  whole  of  south- 
eastern India.  He  commanded  a  large  anny  and  mini 
over  a  warlike  population.  lie  was  the  liege  lord  of  ilu* 
ruler  of  the  Carnatic,  and  he  wielded  in  that  province 
itself  the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  lie  was  thus  the  p«»^- 
i^essor  of  the  moral  and  physical  power ;  he  had  tlie  ridii 
to  use  force,  and  the  force  ready  to  be  used;  and  in  \\\k\^ 
days,  when  the  name  of  the  Mogul  was  everj'thing,  an«l 
the  reputation  of  the  European  settlers  comparatiwiy 
nothing,  that  double  power  was  apparently  an  irresistililo, 
really  a  very  iK)tent,  lever. 

This  being  the  i)osition  of  the  province  known  as  ilio 
Dekkan,  and  this  the  power  of  its  ruler,  can  we  greaiiy 
blame  that  policy  which  at  a  moment  when  France  lui-l 
all  but  overcome  her  hated  rival  in  the  Carnatic,  delir- 
mined,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  make  that  poiiition  am! 
that  iufhienee  i)urely  Frencli  ?  What  a  vista  did  it  n^i 
hold  out  to  a  patriotic*  ambition !  ^^^lat  dreams  of  empire, 
what  visions  of  imperial  dominicm  !  Possessing  the  Car- 
natic, by  this  policy  gaining  the  Dekkan,  the  minan^tji  i»f 
the  Juimna  Musjid  and  the  jewelled  oniaments  of  tlic 
peacock- throne  seemed  nc^ar  enough  to  excite  the  faney 
and  to  stimulate  to  irroistible  action  ! 

This  tem|)ting  vision  ofl'ered  yet  another  advantage. 
It  seemed  so  i-asy  of  aeconiplishmont.  Knowing  the 
native  ehiiracter  so  thoroughly  as  did  Dupleix,  he  wa^^ 
well  :i\van»  tliat  n^^twithstandinir  tlie  obli(;ations  under 
whieli  the  reiifniiiLT  vieerov  midit  be  to  the  French,  thev 
would  all  bi»  forgotten  unh»<s  he  were  continually  re- 
minded of  tlu'ir  power  as  a  peoi)le — unless  he  had  i^»n- 
siaiilly  beft»re  his  eyes  evidence  of  tlieir  superioritj*.     Il 
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wa>»   thcTcforo,  primarily,  not   less   to  maintain  French     chap. 

inlliiencc  at  the  court  of  the  Siibadar,  than  to  support  the  ' ^-^-^ 

])rctciisi()iis  of  ^lozufler  Jung,  that  Bussy  had  been  directed  1751. 
to  accompany  that  prince  to  Aurungabad.  Dupleix  did 
not  doubt  that  with  the  French  troops  under  a  soldier- 
(li[)lomati5it  in  occupation  of  his  aipiuJ,  engaged  to  support 
the  Subadar,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  the 
Sulja<lar  himself  feeling  that  he  could  depend  upon  them 
alone  to  support  him,  the  soldier-diplomatist,  if  he  were 
skilful  and  able,  would  inevitably  dniw  to  himself  the 
whole  infhience  of  the  province,  that  he  would  shaj)e  its 
forci;jn  policy,  and  inspire  its  political  action — that  he,  in 
fact,  would  become  tlie  onmi[)otent  mayor  of  the  [)alace, 
th(*  Subadar  subside  into  the  powerless  automaton. 

Thus  to  divide  liis  forces  and  to  lose  the  services  of  his 
ablest  general  in  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy  its  were 
tlic  Kniilish,  who  had  the  sea  as  their  base  of  o|)erations, 
was  inidoubtedly  to  run  a  great  risk.  Yet  before  we 
condrnm  Dupleix  too  harslily  for  running  such  a  ri>k, 
we  must  point  to  tlie  situation  of  affairs  on  tlie  coast  at 
that  time.  The  two  nations  were  nominally  at  peace. 
Tlic  rntire  Carnati<*  and  Trichinopoly,  witli  the  sole  ex- 
crplion  of  the  town  of  tliat  name,  had  acknowhnlged 
Cliunda  Sahib  a*i  Nawab.  The  English  had  positively 
rcfuM'd  to  assist  Mahomed  AH  in  the  defence  of  that  citv. 
lint,  (*ven  were  he  to  succe(Hl  in  j)ersuading  them  to  do 
St),  it  S4*emc<l  as  tliougli  IUipK»ix  had  nothing  to  fear  fix)m 
their  eflbrts,  for  T^iwrence,  their  ancient  leader,  was  ab- 
vMMit,  the  genius  of  dive  liad  not  then  l>een  discovered,  and 
l)upK*ix  knew  and  niti^il  at  its  real  value  the  capacity  of 
such  men  as  (lingen  and  Cope.  Cotdd  he  foretell  that 
out  of  that  di>[)iritcKl  colony  of  baflled  eiuanies,  who,  not 
even  venturing  to  remove  their  seat  of  government  to 
Madnis,  ninaine<l  c<H>ped  up  in  Fort  St.  Ihivid,  idle  sjk*c- 
tator^  of  his  daring  entcMprise,  there  would  arise  one  of 
the  ni«»»^t  <M»nsmnnmte  h»a<lcrs  of  the  a*r<»  ?  Ouj'ht  he  to 
have  acted  iu<  though  >uch  a  contingency  were  pos>ibh»? 
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CHAP.  Yes,  undoubteclly,  if  we  are  to  judge  men  by  the  highest 
> — r-^  standard,  if  we  are  to  make  no  allowances  for  hiinian  in- 
1751.  pulses  and  liuman  passions,  we  are  bound  to  declare  that 
he  ouglit  so  to  have  acted.  Before  sending  Bussy  to  the 
Dekkan,  he  oiiglit  at  least,  as  a  measure  of  wise  precau- 
tion, to  have  made  sure  of  Trichinopoly,  to  have  crujliol 
tlie  last  lival  of  Chunda  Sahib.  Had  he  done  tliat — lia^l 
he  thus  de[)rived  the  English  of  all  pretext  to  interfori', 
and  had  he  then  been  able  to  send  Bussy  to  Aurungabml 
—  tlie  Carnatic  would  have  been  his,  tlie  Dekkan  wnuM 
liave  become  his,  and,  before  long,  all  India  soutli  of  ih*/ 
Vindya  range  would  have  acknowledged  the  siipreniacv  <  »f 
tlie  French. 

Still  though  it  was  a  great,  as  it  turned  out,  indeed  :i 
fatal  fault,  who  will  assert,  that  in  the  presence  of  so  gn  ai 
11  tcm})tation,  and  in  the  prospect,  seemingly  certain,  »>f 
rei)ose  in  the  Carnatic — for,  it  will  be  remembered,  Ma- 
liomed  Ali  had  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Dupleix  by  pronuM-? 
to  surrender — who,  we  say,  will  assert,  that  such  a  fault 
ought  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  illustrious  French- 
man?    We  must  recollect  that  the  moment  was  so  opj^^ir- 
tune — MozufTer  Jung  going  to  take  possession    of  his 
go\ornment,  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  accompanicil 
by  a  body  of  Frenchmen  so  ui-gent,  the  peace  of  the  Car- 
natic so  assured — that  there  seemed  but  small  neces<ilv 
for  the  services  of  a  Bussy.     To  Dupleix  it  must  havr 
a] speared  as  if  he  imnirred  a  very  small  and  a  veiydi>taiii 
lisk,  in  order  at  once  to  grasp  a  very  present  and  voir 
certain  gain —  a  gain  which  nmst  have  an  enormous  eflcvt 
on  the  result  of  any  future  struggles  in  tlieCanmtic.    Can 
we  even  blame  him  much  if  he,  looking  into  the  futun' 
with  but  human  evesi'ilit,  decided  to  run  tliat  small  risk!" 
The  prospect,  indeed,   was   so  peculiarly  alluring  to   a 
brilhant  imagination,  that  Dupleix  wtmld  not  have  Ikx'U 
Duplrix  had  h(»  <lccided  to  negl(H*t  or  to  defer  it. 

A>  it  was,  evervthinjr  seemed  at  first  to  favour  the  dau'iiii; 
plans  of  the  French  Governor,     lie  could  not  certaiulv 
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have  l)een  more  fitly  or  more  ably  represented  than  by  the  chap. 
clever  and  vei'satile  Bussy.  We  have  already  noticed  the  — ,— 1- 
skilful  and  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  this  officer  dis-  ^^^^• 
posed  his  soldiers  in  Aurungabad.  His  own  conduct  was 
based  upon  the  same  principle.  To  appear  as  nothing, 
yet  to  be  everything  in  the  Stiite ;  to  show  himself  to  the 
world  as  the  commandant  of  the  French  Contingent,  main- 
lainiiig  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  by  his  lavish  expenditure 
and  outward  show  the  dignity  of  that  office ;  to  direct  in 
so(Tet  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government,  to  make 
all  tlicir  acts  chime  in  with  French  interests.  In  this 
manner  he  laid  the  foundations  of  an  influence  destined  to 
survive  the  loss  of  i)ower  and  prestige  at  Pondichery,  and 
which,  had  that  |K)wer  and  that  prestige  not  fallen,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  workeil  with  a  most  decisive  effect 
on  (lie  events  that  were  to  follow.  From  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  IJussy  in  Aurungabad,  on  June  29,  1751,  all 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  est;iblishment  of  this  occult 
iiillumce.  He  entin^ly  succeeded.  Very  Httle  time 
elapsed  before  he  had  brought  Sidabut  Jung  to  the  per- 
suasion that  the  sjifety  of  his  person  depended  on  the 
j)re>eiK*e  of  the  French  tn)Oj)s  at  his  capital,  and  that  the 
security  of  his  empire  could  be  best  a^urcil  by  his  follow- 
iiii:  the  counsels  of  the  French  general.  The  latter  kej>t 
himself  all  this  time  studiously  in  the  background.  Ilis 
>e('rct  iiilhience,  however,  was  e.verte<l  to  ap{x>int  as 
mini  tci-s  of  the  Subadar  men  whom  he  believed  to  be 
devoted  to  himself;  and  although  he  was  more  than  once, 
i\<  we  shall  see,  deceived  by  the  superior ^/fwe'.**^  of  Asiatic 
intri<:ucrs,  he  never  wanted  the  boldness  and  promptitude 
to  repair  ever}'  error,  and  even  to  um?  to  the  advantage  of 
hi^  counlrj'  the  opjKjrtunity  afforded  him  by  the  attempts 
t«»  Wi'iiken  his  influence. 

WhiNt  Ihissy  wits  thus  employed  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion nf  French  |)ower  at  the  c<mrt  of  the  Subadar,  the 
inNHi'jtnce  reaihe<l  him  of  the  alliance  betwivn  Ghazt^e- 
<Hhl  deeu  and  the  Mahratlas  having  for  its  objcM't  the  ex- 
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CHAP.  pul>i(ni  of  the  Froucli  nominee,  Salabut  Jung.  WTiiLi, 
^ — ,— L-  in  all  probability,  Bussy  would  have  preferred  to  pursue 
1751.  that  task  of  consolidation  which  would  have  enabled  liiin 
to  employ  the  resources  of  the  Dekkau  in  aid  of  the 
French  designs  in  the  Carnatic,  he  can  scarcely  have  re- 
gretted the  opportunity,  which  this  threatened  invasion 
seemed  Ukely  to  afford  him,  of  teaching  the  warlike 
inhabitimts  of  Western  India  to  respect  French  di:«cipline 
and  French  valour.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  news,  that 
Ghazee-ood-deen  himself  was  advancing  from  the  north 
at  the  head  of  150,000,  and  Ballajee  Bajeo  Kao  from  the 
west  with  100,000  men,  spread  consternation  and  dismay 
in  the  court  of  Aurungabad,  whilst  some  counselled  retreat, 
and  othei's  even  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  invader. 
Bussy  himself  remained  calm  and  unmoved.  When  calleil 
ui)()n  by  the  Subad:ir  for  his  opinion,  he  gave  him  advice 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  Clive  a  little  later  jrave 
to  Governor  Saunders — advice  which  stamped  him  at  once 
as  the  man  for  the  occasion  : — '  Care  not,'  he  said,  *  for 
tlie  iuvading  army,  you  will  best  preserve  the  Dekkan  by 
marching  upon  Poona.'  It  is  a  signal  proof  of  hi*  great 
inlhience  at  the  court  of  the  Subadar,  that  this  bold  advice 
was  ])romptly  followed.  The  better  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions the  Subadar  luid  moved  from  Aurungabad  to  Gi>!- 
conda.  Wlien,  aftiT  many  days,  he  ascertahied  that  the 
allied  enemies  had  begun  tlieir  movements  from  two 
opposite  directions  upon  Aurungabad,  he,  accompaniitl 
by  Bnssy,  and  in  jmrsuance  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Imu. 
broke  uj)  from  that  place,  and,  leaving  Aurungabad  to  Mi 
fate,  marched  upon  Beder,*  the  original  capital  of  the 

•  (Inint  l>uir  and  tlio  author  of  pihnd  from  I*fViiiA.  and  their  natiirtl 

till* 'Stir  MiUalilii-iiu' l)i)tli  >tiitt' that  r«Mit(.>    wtiiihl     take    them    thnm;:h 

A]iiM«-ilmiu'-'»T   wsis   tlit'   tn\\n    upini  Alniu^dnnirLMT.        (.'on2«iil«*rinir     that 

wiruli    tli»'    Suhjular   niari'lifd    utUT  (iha/**i* -imhI  -  dcon      wa.-*     likewi^ 

h'ii\iiiu'  ( ioK'tiiulii.     Mr.  ( )riii*'  on  tlio  inarrhin^'-  upon  Anninjrabail,  a  nioie- 

(■..ntr.iiy   inili(:it'>   iM-h-r.     Wi*    ar»*  iin'iit  of   r»iis.««v  u|H>n  Ahnu*dnu^'L'«-r 

in(Ti!ii>«l  to  lMli<'\f  tliat  in   tlii-^  in-  AvonM  rrrtainly  not    have    had  ih^ 

>t:(n«-t>    Mr.    OniH-    {•>    (-«iiri(-t.      I  hr  rtl'iTt  uf  ahirniin;;  nul1aj»*e  ])aj«^*  Kaii 

M.ihiiitta-  Will'  man  hiiijr  <»:i  Aiirun-  abiHit  thf  snfi.'ty  o{  INmiiui.     On  th« 
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aiiciont  kiiifrdom  of  that  name.     Besides  the  large  but     chap. 
invguhir  army  of  Sahibut  Jung,  Bussy  had  with  him  500  — ,-L-- 
Fri'ncli  troops  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  5,000     1751. 
(hilled  sepoys.     Meanwhile,  no  sooner  was  the  rainy  sea- 
son over,  than  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  entered  the  Dekkan, 
and,  proceeding  on  the  true  Mahratta  principle  of  making 
war  support  war,  ravaged  the  country  on  every  side.     It 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  had  any  particular  regard 
for  GhaztHi-ood-deen,  or  any  particular  hatred  for  Salabut 
Jung.     With  him  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  business. 
Whilst  the  two  Mahomedans  were  fighting  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  province,  it  was  for  him  to  hold  aloof  until 
one  was  thoroughly  beaten,  and  both  were  completely 
exhausted.     Action  on  his  part,  then,  woidd  give  a  large 
slice  of  the  Dekkan  to  the  Mahrattas.     Meanwhile  httle 
dreading  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Salabut  Jung,  he 
])n>posed  to  enrich  himself  and  his  followers  by  the  plunder 
of  the  border  provinces  of  the  Dekkan.     The  bold  march 
(»r  lUissy  upon  Beder,  however,  entirely  disconcerted  these 
])la!i-.    t5till  more  was  Ballajee  troubled  when  he  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  no  intention  whatever  of  remaining  at 
BediT,  but  were  moving  thence  direct  upon  his  capitjd. 
l{en(»inicing  at  once  all  thoughts  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Drkkan,  Hallajee  luistened  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  his 
dniniiiions.     He  wjls  at  the   head  of  a  numerous  annv, 
(NHilideiit  in  their  leader,  and  in  whom  their  leader  re[X)se<l 
thr  l'ulle>l  tru>l.     Very  often  had  he  led  them  to  victory, 
more  than  once  indeed  over  this  same  annv  of  the  Dekkan, 
which  now  had  the  presumpticm  to  invade  the  sacreil 
soil  of  the  Mahrattiis.     Could  he  doubt  the  result  now? 
Of  the  foreigners  who  accomj^anied  the  army  of  Salabut 
he  might  indee<l  have  hwird,  but  the  smallness  of  their 

fi!l)«'r  hand,  I^Hli>r  li«*fl  in  tho  diri'ct  the   inti'Uiir^noe    of    wi    expeditiim 

r«'iit»«  !'r.>m  (toltoiida,  wht*re   Hiiufy  starting  (or  lNx>iiji  from  that  pl«ci», 

til.  i»    WM",  t4>   lNM»n«,  anil   it  in  thi»  wouM  uevitablr  brinjr  down   Rd- 

|.i.u.-  wh.ncf  thf  nio^t  tidlin^  Rttai-k  Uj»h»  frum  the  north  to  pmtcct  hi« 

(oiiM  U>  mndf  iin  th**  Mftbrntta  t<-r-  capital. 
nt   n.     Wo  can  cji-mW  imagine  how 
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CHAP,    mniibers  was  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  any  formidaMe 

— r-^  character.    They,  besides,  had  never  come  in  contact  with 

1751.     a  regular  Mahratta  anny ;  had  never  been  called  upon  lo 

repel  those  sweeping  charges  of  cavahy,  which  had  so 

often  proved  fatal  to  the  annies  of  the  Mahomedans. 

Selecting  then  40,000  of  his  best  horse,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  follow,  Ballajee  hastened  to  bar  the  road  to 
l*oona,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  enemy  at  a  blow. 
The  Subadar  with  his  French  allies  had  but  just  left  Beiler 
en  route  to  Poona,  when  they  learned  the  approach  of  the 
Mahrattas.  In  accordance  with  the  Mahomedan  tactic? 
they  formed  up  to  await  their  attack.  Bussy,  however. 
so  planted  his  guns,  consisting  of  ten  field-pieces,  as  to 
command  the  ground  over  which  the  enemy  must  charge. 
Having  done  this  and  placed  his  infantry  in  hue  of  suppi>rt. 
he  cahnly  awaited  the  approach  of  Ballajee. 

It  was  indeed  the  fii-st  time  that  the  Mahrattas  had 
regularly  met  a  European  enemy  on  the  open  field — for  the 
Mahratta  contingent  in  the  Carnatic  had  consisted  of  com- 
paratively a  handful,  and  they  had  there  acted  the  i>art  uf 
auxiliary  skirmishers  rather  than  of  an  independent  force. 
But  Bussy  had  now  before  him  the  flower  of  the  Mahratta 
anny — and  of  the  Mahratta  amiy  in  its  best  fonu.  Tlie 
Mahrattas  were  at  that  time  the  rising  power  of  IIiudi»s- 
t:ui.  The  warrioi*s  of  that  people  liad  not  then  begiui  tn 
depart  from  the  traditions,  an  adherence  to  wliich  had 
made  them  a  nation.  Their  splendid  horsemanship,  tlieir 
Inn^^  endurance,  their  ability  to  move  without  tents  Avith- 
out  hajrgnge  of  any  sort,  without  other  supplies  than  thos? 
which  each  individual  soldier  carried  upon  his  horsi*, 
had  combined  with  their  daring  tactics  to  render  theni 
sii])eri(>r  to  tlios(»  Mahome<lan  armies,  which  a  long  courst* 
of  mi^«n)verinnent  and  want  of  svstem  had  ruincil.  Tho 
luxurious  e(iuipmcuts  of  tlu»  armies  of  Aurungzcbe  fonmnl 
a  strikini:  contrast  to  the  imostentatious  cjimps  of  Akbar, 
and  from  the  tinu»  of  the  death  of  Aurungzel)e  even  iho 
uppearance  <jf  discipline  had  ceased.     The  ^logul  aruiies 
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1k)|k*1oss  of  victor)',  conscious  of  the  incapacity  of  their     chap. 

leaders,  half-beaten  before  they  had  stnick  a  blow,  felt r-^ 

themselves  unfit  to  make  head  against  the  new  power  that     1751. 
was  <rnidually  ovenvhehning  Ilindostan. 

Hussy  was  well  aware  of  this.  Full  well  did  he  know 
that  the  issue  of  the  contest  that  day  depended  ujion  him- 
self and  his  sohliers,  uj)on  those  French  whom  he  had  led 
almost  across  the  continent ;  who,  starting  from  the  waters 
of  the  Hay  of  liengal,  were  now  straining  their  eyes  to 
gaze  ujK)n  the  Ambian  Sea.  He  waited  for  the  attack, 
however,  full  of  confidence.  At  length  it  eame.  The 
clouds  of  dust,  the  loud  tramp  of  countless  horses,  eould 
ft)rebode  nothing  else.  It  was  elear  that  40,000  of  the 
clu)iei*st  horsemen  of  the  Ejist,  headeil  by  their  Peshwa, 
were  about  that  day  to  endeavour  to  suqmss  all  their 
former  det'ds  of  valour.  At  full  speed,  though  without 
order,  with  >pear  in  rest,  slumting  victor}',  th<»y  chargcnl. 
Hut  th«*  nti'ves  of  the  little  ban<l  of  Frenchmen  were 
inithcr  shaken  nor  unstnmg.  Standing  at  their  guns, 
thrv  wailed  e<M)llv  the  order  of  tlieir  eommaiuh^r.  When 
it  eanu*,  di'^ehargrs  of  gra|H»  and  eannister,  nut  single  but 
e<>nli!iur<l,  cnmbint'd  with  a  never-eeasing  file  firing  from 
the  iiifautrv,  told  the  Mahratta  horM-miii  what  kind  of 
enemv  this  w;is  a^ain-^t  wlmm  thevwouM  have  to  eont'iul 
fitv  i'\n\nvi\  The  result  was  never  doubtful.  After  a  few 
rounds  the  Mahratta  lh)rse  could  bear  no  more.  TIm»v 
turiMtl  their  hoi*se^'  heads  and  disappi'ari*<l.*  Hus>y  was 
n<»t  the  man  to  allow  a  victorv  to  remain  Imrren.  He 
per-'Uade*!  the  Subadar  to  march  instantly  towanlslNnuia, 
not  stopping  to  listi'U  to  the  oflers  of  t}ie  Pi'shwa  fi)r  ac- 
('oiunuxlation,  but  to  move  straight  u|M)n  the  (*apital. 

There  weri\  however,  as  is  usual  with  an  orit*ntal  army, 
wlu-els  within  wluvls.      Hidlajee  Hajee  Kao,  the  Peshwa, 

*  Tlf  mitlinr  nf  thr  *S«-ir  Miitak-  hnlf  wat  «ith   aii  mniy  of  .V).nOO 

l.t-riii.'  a  .MiihoTiifdan,  thu»  wnt«*i*  of  lii>rw<.hiitwji.4tli*fi-at»<<l:  At  which  tim** 

tf.'    ):t!tl<-.  *  ltii]Uj*H>   K«o,  with«iiit  th«*  Fnm-h  Hith  thiir  iiiufkrtrv  mill 

^'lf^  r:*^'    him    (Snlnhul    Junj:)    l.»  thtir     exp-ilitioiii     Artillvn*    \in*w 

(-iii-    «<»   fmx  («•   l*>>unAK  uut  him  Muukv  frt*iu  the  MahrmtU  bit*MU.* 

A  \ 
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CHAP,    was  on  bad  tenns  with  Tara  Bae,  the  grandmother  of  the 
^  youthful  liajah  of  Sattara,  and  she  was  even  then  di>- 


VIII. 


1751.  puting  liis  right  to  govern  for  her  grandson.  With  her, 
tlierefore,  to  weaken  Ballajee,  the  advisers  of  Salabui 
Jung  had  entered  into  communication.  On  the  other 
liand,  BaUajee,  recognising  at  once  the  vahie  of  the 
ser\^ices  rendered  by  the  French  contingent  to  the  Suba- 
dar,  endeavoured,  by  all  those  means  so  common  at  an 
oriental  court,  to  excite  jealousy  of  the  French  leader,  I\v 
attributing  to  him  personal  motives  and  private  ambition. 
We  sliall  see  that  both  these  efforts  bore  their  fruit  in 
tlieir  season. 

Little  caring  for,  probably  ignorant  of,  these  intrigues, 
Bussy,  still  prevailing  with  the  Subadar,  moved  on  until 
lie  found  himself  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  army  at  Eajapore  on  the  Ghore  river.  The  time 
was  propitious  for  an  attack.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
had  called  all  the  Hindoos  to  their  devotions,  and  Bus^y 
was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  superstition  v> 
beat  uj)  their  quarters.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  his  Maho- 
niedan  allies  to  witness  this  attempt  to  fight  the  MaliRitto^ 
with  their  own  weapons — to  attempt  to  surpiise  iksoyii 
who  had  owed  a  great  part  of  their  succxjss  to  their  own 
quickness  and  vigilance.  So  great  was  their  opinion  «•! 
the  ^lahrattas  that  this  attack  seemed  to  them,  wilne?^' 
as  they  had  been  of  the  Hight  of  the  cavalry  of  Ballaj  v 
in  the  ojxmi  field,  to  savour  more  of  rashness  than  pni- 
(leiu'e.  Nevertlicless  Bussy  attempted  it.  Taking  advan- 
tajie  of  the  nionient  when  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  woulil. 
as  he  believed,  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  he 
moved  upon  tlieir  camp,  and  opened  suddcMily  a  fire  <»f 
artilleiy  and  small  arms.  The  sur[n*ise  was  complett*. 
Hallajee  himself,  who  was  M)usy  at  liis  devotions  aii«l 
naked,  had  lianlly  lime  to  throw  himself  on  an  uns;iddW 
man*,  on  whieh  he  saved  his  life  by  Hying  with  all  hi^ 
might/*     His  example  was  followed  by  his  entire  annr, 

•  Jtfcir  Mutukhoriu. 
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nnd  tliougli   tlie  accounts  of  the  slaughter  vary,*  it  is     chap. 
certain  that  tlie  Mahrattas  lost  an  immense  quantity  of      ^^}^'  - 
booty,  and  that  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  their  prestige     1751. 
as  warriors.     Proportionately,  and  even  more  than  pro- 
portionately, did  the  victory  increase  the  reputation  of 
Bussy.    It  can  easily  be  understood  on  how  high  an  ele- 
vation  those  who  had  so  dreaded  Mahratta    dash   and 
<lanng  must  have  placed  the  man  who  knew  thus  how  to 
avail  liimself  of  their  weakneases. 

The  day  following  this  exploit,  November  23,  1751, 
RiHsy  advanced  towards  Poona,  the  Mahrattas  contenting 
themselves  with  hovering  about  his  Hanks,  and  endeavour- 
ing, tliouf^h  unsuccessfully,  to  impede  his  advance.  On 
tlie  24tli  he  attacktnl  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Tully- 
gaom.  Two  days  later,  Ballajec  made  another  desperate 
eflort  to  recovcT  his  lost  prestige.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  Mahratta  chieftains— amongst  thom  two  sons  of 
Itanoiee  fi^india  and  Koneer  Trimbuck  Yekb(M)tee— were 
<lio<en  to  lead  a  renewtnl  attack  on  the  allied  camp.  On 
XovemlxT  27  this  attiiek  was  made,  the  enemy  cliarging 
the  native  tnnips  of  Salabut  Jung,  ditshing  thn)Ugh  every 
ob**taeh»  and  eoinplelely  overwhelming  them.  It  seemeil 
for  an  instant  as  though  it  w<mld  l)e  im[)ossible  to  restore 
the  (lay.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen  all  this  time, 
hnwevrr,  maintiiincMl  their  i>osition,  threatene<l  but  not 
a>siile(l.  At  last,  noting  the  slaughter  of  his  allies.  Hussy 
ehangrd  his  front  an<l  brought  his  giuis  to  In^r  ujhmi  the 
masses  <»f  hostile  cavalr}'  with  such  effeet,  that  they  re- 
treat4»d  from  the  field  tln*v  had  almost  gaineil,  and  gave 
tinu*  to  the  troops  of  the  Sulmdar  to  rally  from  their  dis- 
onhr.  The  next  day  the  town  of  Korj'gaoin  on  the  Hhinia 

*  (tmnt  DiifTaMtrrtii,  on  the  aiitho-  in  tho  night,  and  with  to  much  aiMs- 

ritr  of  MAhrntta  •nnmntjs  that  th«  oeivs  that  they  hmi  a  vaat  number  of 

fiirpri**   wM    inrnnipleitf,  and   that  men.  whtim  the  French  ci>niiuuied  in 

th'*  Mnlirattiirt  ilitl  n«it  nufTer  mate-  ithiMiIii  at  the  lire  altjura  of  their  artil- 

riilU.     The  author  of  tho  * i^W  Mu-  ler^.*     (}rant  liulT  admiu  that  thia 

ttkli'-rifi '  PtAti*^,  on  th«  otlier  liaml,  artion  had  an  unmenne  effect  in  raia- 

tliiil  ihf  MshrattA*  *  wens  act  uinm  ing  HuMj*a  wpuUtion. 

A   \2 
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CHAP,    was  occupied  by  Bussy,  who  thus  found  himself  withm 
^J*\  '  ^  twenty  miles  of  the  capital  of  tlie  Feshwa. 

1751.  It  formed  no  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  Salabut  Jung, 
however,  to  make  any  conquests  from  the  Mahrattas. 
His  interests  pointed  rather  to  breaking  up  the  confede 
racy  between  that  people  and  Ghazee-ood-deen,  even,  if 
possible,  to  forming  an  alliance  with  those  who  had  been 
the  allies  of  his  rival.  Swayed  by  the  wise  counsels  of 
Bussy,  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  two  armies,  each  su- 
perior to  his  own,  succeeded  not  only  in  preventing  a 
junction  which  would  have  overwhelmed  him,  but  in 
forcing  the  one  army  to  meet  him  on  the  ground  he  had 
chosen,  and  in  so  dealing  vnth  it  as  to  convince  its  leader 
that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  ally  himself  with  him,  rather 
than  with  his  competitor  for  the  rule  of  the  Dekkan. 
Thus,  after  the  last  battle,  the  Peshwa  began  to  consider 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  advisable  to  continue  the  con- 
test further.  Any  nearer  approach  to  Foona  or  Sattara 
miglit,  he  felt,  give  to  the  partisans  of  Tara  Bae  a  weight 
suflicient  to  endanger  his  own  influence  and  power.  He 
accordingly  opened  negotiations  with  Salabut  Jung,  and 
although  these  were  protracted,  owing  to  some  difficulties 
raised  by  that  nobleman,  an  armistice  was  concluded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

1752.  Salabut  Jung  was,  however,  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  witli  the  Mahrattas,  the  more  so  as  his  own 
aimy,  badly  organised  and  worse  officered,  was  almost  in 
a  stiite  of  mutiny.  The  men  had  some  reason  for  their 
discontent,  for  tlieir  pay  was  considerably  in  arrear,  but 
tlie  oflicers,  especially  the  superior  officers,  for  the  mo>t 
])art  uneducated  in  tlieir  profession,  were  jealous  of  tlie 
credit  gained  by  the  French.  They  constantly  insinuatiHl 
that  liiissy  had  ulterior  objerts  in  view  which  a  prolon;2a- 
tion  of  h().stiliti(\s  alone  could  procure  for  him.  But  there 
was  another  reason  not  less  potent.  Ghazec-ood-deen  was 
now  marching  uj)on  Aurungjibad,  and  it  was  an  obje«rt 
with  Salabut  to  deal  with  him  whilst  yet  the  rccoUoctioa 
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of  the  recent  campaign  should  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of    chap. 

the  Malirattas.     The  advice  given  by  Bussy,  under  these , — * 

circumstances,  was  worthy  of  his  reputation  for  tact  and  ^^**' 
skill.  The  French  leader  had  not  been  imobservant  of 
the  signs  of  discontent.  But  it  had  seemed  to  him  even 
less  desirable  for  French  interests  than  for  those  of  the 
Subadar,  to  march  ujwn  Poona.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  a(*t  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the  same  time  to  allay 
those  discontents,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen.  lie  accordingly  supported  the  propositions 
in  favour  of  peace,  both  openly  and  in  private,  thus  alike 
disanning  his  enemies  and  gaining  still  more  entirely  the 
confidence  of  the  Subadar. 

The  armistice  concluded,  the  army  returned  towards 
Golconda,  overthrowing  on  the  way  some  refractory 
Itajahs  who  had  refused  tribute.  But  in  the  course  of 
its  march  an  incident  occurred  which  called  for  the 
prompt  action  of  Bussy.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Subadar,  Kiijah  Kugoonath  Dass,  a  man  devoted  to  French 
iiitcri\Hb4,  was  assiussinated  by  some  of  the  Aflghan  soldiers 
of  the  army,  whose  officer  the  llajah  had  insulted.  It 
thiMi  Ixvame  necessary  to  arrange  that  a  fitting  person 
»(h4)uld  l)e  apiK)inted  in  his  place.  And  here  Bussy  for 
the  first  time  allow^ed  himself  to  be  over-reached.  lie 
had  met  at  the  court  of  the  Subadar  a  nobleman  of  ability 
and  skilful  address,  Syud  Lushkur  Klian.  Tliis  man  had 
divin(Hl  the  designs  of  the  French,  hated  their  persons, 
and  dreaded  their  influence.  Nevertheless,  in  order  the 
l)ettcr  to  counteract  their  plans,  he  dissembled  his  senti- 
ment.s  and  pretended  for  Bussy  in  particular  the  greatest 
devotion  and  esteem.  He  hoped  by  this  means  and  by 
his  influence  to  obtain  office  under  the  Subiidar,  intending, 
after  he  should  have  obtained  it,  to  use  all  his  power  to 
thwart  the  French  policy  and  to  undermine  the  position 
of  the  French  leader.  Bussy  was  completely  taken  in. 
IWhiving  Syud  Lushkur  to  be  the  man  he  represented 
hiinsi'lf  to  l>e,  he  ret*onmiended  him  to  the  Sulmdar  as  a 
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CHAP,    fit  successor  to  the  deceased  Baiali,  and  obtained  for  him 

VTTT 

w  ,  '  ^  the  appomtment. 
1752.  There  was,  however,  much  for  Bussy  to  effect  before 
the  intrigues  which  Syud  Lushkur  instantly  set  on  foot 
should  have  time  to  work.  Ghazee-ood-deen  yet  lived 
and  threatened.  So  far  indeed  from  abating  his  preten- 
sions in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Ballajee,  he  had 
stirred  up  the  Bhonsla  to  attack  the  Dckkan  in  the  north- 
east, whilst  he  himself,  with  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  to  assi:* 
him,  should  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  Aurungabad. 
The  threatened  invasion  of  Hindostan  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee  had,  indeed,  combined  with  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Eoliillas,  and  the  consequent  intrigues  at 
the  court  of  Delhi,  to  detain  Ghazee-ood-deen  at  that 
capiUil  longer  than  he  had  anticipated.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  departure 
were  removed,  and  in  the  month  of  September,  1752, 
he  reached  Aurungabad  with  an  army  computed  at 
150,000  men. 

Then  began  those  intricacies  of  intrigue  such  as  are 
seen  only  in  an  oriental  court.  Tliere  were  assembled  at 
Aunnigabad,  Ghazee-ood-deen,  whose  real  and  avowed 
object  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dekkan,  and 
to  obtain  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  it 
to  tlie  Malirattas ;  on  the  side  of  that  people,  Ballajee, 
supported  by  Ilolkar  and  the  Bhonsla,  was  endeavouring 
to  j)ersuade  each  of  the  rivals  to  offer  him  a  higher  bid 
tlian  the  other.  Salabut  Jung  had  there  no  avowed  re- 
presentative, altliough  his  Minister,  Syud  Lushkur,  wa:» 
present  at  the  confeiences.  This  man,  however,  the  bet- 
ter to  Ciirrj'  out  liis  plans,  had  persuaded  liis  master  to 
coimive  at  tlie  fiction  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  Dewan,  and  had,  therefore,  proceeded  as  a 
discontented  nobh?  to  the  confederates.  In  this  wav,  he 
urjred,  lie  could  better  worm  out  their  secrets.  His  real 
object,  however,  was  to  cement  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  alliance  between  the  ]\Ialirattas  and  Ghazee-ood-deen, 
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with  the  view  of  expelling  Salubut  Jung,  and,  with  him,    chap. 
tlie  Frencli  general  and  his  troops.  . — ,— 

The  right  of  Ghazee-ood-deen,  as  the  eldest  son  of  his  1752. 
father,  gave  him  in  this  dispute  a  moral  influence,  which 
was  not  without  its  eflect  on  the  nobles  of  the  l)ekkan, 
and  which  very  much  disturbed  Salabut  Jung  himself.  It 
is  possible  that  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  Mahratta  alliances,  which  Ghazee-ood-deen  had  at 
length  cemented  by  the  oflcr  of  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
territor}',  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  listen  to  a  com- 
promise, when  an  event  occurred  which  removed  the 
neot'ssity  for  further  negotiations.  Living  at  Aurungabad 
in  the  ancient  i^alace  of  the  Subadars,  was  one  of  the 
widows  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk — she  who  had  borne  him  but 
one  son,  the  next  in  order  to  Salabut  Jung,  Nizam  Ali. 
All  the  hopes  of  this  lady  were  concentrated  in  the  anient 
desire  to  see  this  son  sitting  on  the  viceregal  seat  of  his 
father.  Ik'tween  that  wish  and  its  accomplishment  there 
WiTc  however  two  obstacles.  One  of  these,  Salabut  Jung, 
was  out  of  her  reach ;  the  other,  Ghazee-o<xl-dtH*n,  was  at 
Aurungabad.  To  thrust  him  out  of  the  path  she  wished 
her  son  to  follow  she  had  no  scruple  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  a  result  might  be  obtained.  She  accordingly 
invitiKl  (fhazecMKKl-deen  to  a  feast,  and  in  a  dish  of  which 
she  {M*rsuaded  him  to  {xirtake,  telling  him  truly  that  it 
had  lK*en  prepared  with  her  own  hands,  she  poisoned 
him.     Ghazee-iXKlnleen  died  that  night. 

Freed  by  this  crime  from  his  princi]ml  rival,  Salabut 
Jung,  as  next  in  the  onler  of  succession,  was  at  oni*e 
arknowle<lged  Subadar  of  tlie  Dekkan.  lie  had  still, 
howi*ver,  before  him  the  whole  force  of  the  MahratUis, 
not  only  the  army  of  the  Peshwa,  but,  uniknl  with  it, 
thoK>  of  Ilolkar  and  the  Bhonsla.  The  ruler  t)f  the  Ma* 
honirdan  state  of  Burhan[x>or,  who  had  before  declared 
ft>r  (iliazee-otxlHleen,  uow  announced  his  intention  to 
stand  l»y  his  engagements  with  tlic  Malirattas,  There 
rrin;iiiicd  then  to  Salabut  Jung  the  alteniative  of  a  nuir- 
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CHAP,     deroiis  and  doubtful  war,  or  the  resicrnation  to  the  Muh- 
\'  1 1 1 
^ —  ,  —   ratta^s,  ofTered  by  (iliazee-ood-deen,  of  tlie  territory  west 

1752.  of  Berar  from  tlie  Taptee  to  the  Godavery.  The  decision 
was  left  by  the  Subadar  to  Bussy,  and  he  regaixhiijr  a 
i^olid  peace  on  such  conditions  as  more  favourable  alike 
to  tlie  interests  of  the  French  and  the  Subadar  than  a 
doubtful  war,  recommended  comphance  with  the  teni^ 
ofiered,  stipulating  only  that  the  Bhonsla  sliould  retire 
beyond  the  Wyn  Gunga  river.  This  stipulation  was  agrei^! 
to,  and  peace  was  proclaimed. 

l75o.  These  arrangements  having  been  completed,  Syud  Di^h- 

kur  returned,  unsuspected,  to  his  office  of  Dewan,  and  ihe 
^Subadar,  who,  accompanied  by  Bussy  and  his  army  lia-l 
been  niovinir  in  the  direction  of  Aurunfrabad,  si.*t  out  fm* 
IIy(h'aba(b  destined  tlienceforth  to  be  the  (*ai)ital  of  the 
])i'kkan.  This  was  in  the  early  ])art  of  1753.  Duriiii: 
tlie  year  that  had  passed,  Bu-sy  in  addition  to  his  own 
duties  had  been  in  constant  communication  with  Dupleix. 
had  watched  and  lamented  over  the  inaipacity  of  l^nv 
without  being  able  to  draw  him  from  his  embarrassment. 
and  had  >hown  in  every  letter  his  own  readiness  to  bt* 
employed  lor  the  best  advantage  of  France.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  learned  the  decline  and  death  of  Chmxla 
^^ahil),  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  from  Dupleix 
iiiliniatinn  as  to  the  utter  unlitness  of  him  who  should 
have  bcH'u  his  successor.  Under  these  circumstances  lu* 
applit'<l  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  use  his  ]>osition  at 
tin*  (•()urt  of  the  Subadar  for  the  benefit  of  France.  IIow, 
he  thought,  could  this  be  more  strenuously  rarrii»<l  out 
than  by  tlu*  a])p()intment  of  I)ui)leixhimself  to  the  Nawal>- 
ship  of  the  Carnatic.  This  appointment  had  indeed  luvu 
(•onl'rrre(l  u])on  l)ii]>l('ix  by  Mozufler  Jung,  but,  from  m'>- 
tivc^  ol'])olicy,  l)ii|)lcix  had  made  over  the  dignity  of  the 
(•llici*  to  Chunda  S:ihil>.  <  )n  the  death  of  this  hitter,  wa-^ 
il  U)  n'\(*it  to  I)u|)lrix,  for  him  either  to  administer  the 
(.nice  him-clf  or  to  a|)i)oint  a  deputy  in  his  j)lace,  or  w;u» 
hi'  to  >iillrr  it  U^  br  bf>towi'd  u|)on  some  possible  eneniY 
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of  tlie  Freiicli  power  ?    To  sucli  a  question  tlicre  coiild  be     chap. 

but  one  reply.     By  his  influence  with  the  Subadur,  with  r-1- 

whoni  tlie  nomination  le^^ally  rested,  the  confirmation  only     I7fi5. 
of  the  court  of  Delhi  being  required,  Bussy  procured  the 
issue  of  the  jiatiMit  for  the   investiture  of  Dupleix,  the 
nreipt  of  which  at  Tondichery  we  noticed  in  our  last 
chapt<*r. 

We  have  now  descril)ed  to  our  readers  tlie  manner  in 
whieh  liussy  wjus  employcnl  during  that  trying  pericKU 
wlicii  the  unassisted  genius  of  Dupleix  had  to  contend 
against  the  steiulfastness  of  I^iwrenre  and  the  vigour  of 
Clivc.  Although  the  scene  of  his  a(*tion  continued  to  Ik? 
still  distant  from  r<mdicher}%  yet  his  movements  were  so 
intimately  eonnectcnl  with  the  policy  of  DupliMX,  that  we 
propose  to  eontinue  the  account  of  them  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  interests  of  tlie  French, 
thfir  greatest  |)roconsul  was  recalkil  to  be  another  victim 
to  the  besotti'd  (lovcrnment  he  had  served  but  too  well. 

The  Vi'ar  upon  which  he  wiw  now  entering,  175.3,  wits 
to  M*e  Bu<sy  e.\|>osed  to  many  trials,  to  witnc»ss  his  sue- 
ci-'-ful  oviT-riding  of  the  dangei-s  and  artifices  j)eculiarly 
calculali'd  to  test  the  ({ualities  of  a  statesman:  to  show 
how  vjiin  are  troo|)s  and  ri"s«>urces  and  stnuig  militsir}' 
positions  wluMi  there  is  not  a  man  to  command  them.  In 
the  month  of  January,  just  after  ikwc  had  Ixvn  con- 
rhided  with  the  Mahratta*^,  and  whilst  the  Subadar  w:u 
on  his  return  inarch  to  Ilvdrabad,  Bussv,  worn  out  bv 
fatiLiue  an<l  exposure,  was  suddenly  pnwtraleil  by  sick- 
h«*^>.  So  severe  was  the  attack,  that,  unwilling  ns  he  wa.M, 
at  a  moment  so  <Titical,  to  relax  his  grasp  of  the  thre^ids 
of  the  varitais  negt>tialions  in  which  he  wil^  engjigetl,  he 
w;i<  nevertheless  forceil,  ill  obiMlit»nce  to  the  dire<*tions  of 
hi**  nuHlical  iulvi>ers,  to  consi*nt  to  phkhh-mI  for  change  of 
jiir  to  Ma>ulipatam.  The  reluctance  with  which  he  nl- 
IowimI  lnmsc*lf  to  Im*  {K'i>ua4led  was  due  mainly  Uy  his 
coii\iriion,  that  just  at  that  pre4'ise  |>eriiMl  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  iiillueiice  of  the   Fn*iich  de|>ended  almost 
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CTTAP.    wholly  on  his  own  presence  at  the  court  of  the  Subadar. 

. ,-J-.  He  had  no  one  near  him  to  whom  he  could  intrust  those 

1753.  delicate  negotiations;  not  a  single  officer,  in  whose  judg- 
ment, even  in  whose  ability  to  maintain  discipline  over 
his  troops,  he  could  place  any  confidence.  His  second  in 
command,  M.  Goupil,  was  a  man  of  tlie  most  ordiuaiy 
abilities — one  of  those  simple  characters  whose  want  of 
imaginative  power  constantly  exposes  tlicm  to  the  maclii- 
natit)ns  of  intriguei's.  To  leave  the  force  in  his  hand«, 
even  had  Bussy  i)ossessed,  as  he  supposed,  a  devoted 
friend  in  Syud  Lushkur,  was  indeed  a  risk  :  to  leave  ii 
with  him,  when  that  Dewan  was  his  determined  thougli 
secret  foe,  was  to  expose  it  to  almost  inevitable  di?- 
gra(x*.  Fortunate  w^as  it  for  Bussy,  that  in  the  state  of 
weakness  to  which  his  malady  had  reduced  Iiim  he 
never  once  suspected  the  secret  object  to  which  all  the 
machinations  of  Pyud  Lushkur  were  directed.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  sliock  of  such 
a  dist'overy  and  the  endeavour  to  counteract  its  effeob 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him.  Even  though  not  suspect- 
inji  it,  the  i)rospect  of  his  departure  caused  him  terrible 
uneasiness.  But  tliere  was  no  help  for  it,  he  must  have 
rest  and  change  and  relaxation  or  he  must  die.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  then,  he  set  out,  leaving  his  place  to  Goupil, 
his  counsels  to  the  Subadar  and  Syud  Lushkur,  and  pn>- 
mising  to  all  a  sj)eedy  return,  little  imagining  the  form 
and  fashion  which  that  return  would  take. 

No  sooner  had  the  Subadar  reached  Uydrabad  after 
his  (Icparturis  than  the  Dewan  commenced  the  secret  ma- 
chinations, by  nu-ans  of  which  he  hoped  to  effect  a  pcr- 
manent  breach  between  the  Subadar  and  the  Frenclu  t«> 
rill  the  eountrv,  in  a  word,  of  the  latter.  In  this  course 
tlu*  weakness  and  indecision  of  Goupil  came  greatly  lo 
his  aid.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  strict  discipline 
which,  from  llu*  time  of  his  arrival  at  Aurungabad,  Buscsy 
had  iiiti-o(lu(i'(l  into  his  army,  anil  we  have  ]x>iiited  out 
how  the  exact  and  ri,L^orou>  order  which  he  enforrcd  li:ul 
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conlributeil  to  the  oonfidenrc  of  llie  people,  even  to  their  chap. 
afllition  for  their  European  allii»s.  General  as  such  feel-  >- — r-^ 
injrs  were  among  the  |)opulation,  they  were  far  more  1753. 
de<»ply  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  Subadar  himself. 
Salabut  Jung  had  not  l)een  a  eareless  specUitor  of  the  fate 
of  his  ri'huives.  The  fact  that  his  own  brother,  Nazir 
Jung,  and  his  nephew,  MozufTer  Jung,  had  both  been 
trejiclu»rou>ly  slain  by  their  own  iidherents,  had  impressed 
him  witli  the  advantage  of  having  in  his  immediate  vici- 
nitv  Ji  Ixxlv  of  men  unconni^ted  with  his  own  nobles, 
U|M)n  whom  lie  could  fully  and  entirely  rely,  whose  su|)- 
{M)rt  would  enable  him  to  make  a  successful  stand  agsunst 
the  worst  form  of  rebelHon.  He  had  det<.»nninetl,  there- 
ft)re,  at  the  outset,  never  to  separate  himself  fnmi  the 
Frrncli.  To  them  he  had  l)een  indebted  for  his  quasi- 
regal  porsilion  ;  depending  u|x»n  them  only  he  felt  that  he 
could  maintain  it.  Thrse  n^solulions  in  tlieir  favour  had 
luin  confunuMl  and  strengtheniHl  by  the  signal  Si»rvices 
niidiTod  bv  Hus>v  in  the  war  witli  the  Mahnittas,  n<»t 
Ir^N  ilian  by  the  exact  discipline  whi(*h  he  had  maintaincHl 
amniig^t  lii^  men. 

( >n  llu»  departure  of  Hus^y,  however,  the  Subadar  not 
(»nlv  l(>>t  tlu*  man  witi)  whom  alone,  of  adl  tlie  Fren(*h,  he 
was  arcu^tonied  to  hold  confidential  intercourse,  but  lie 
witnessed  likewiM*,  very  stnui  after,  a  marked  change  in 
the  c(»ii(hict  alike  of  otlicers  and  sohliers.  (uuipil,  in  fact, 
was  not  even  a  dis<*iplinanan  ;  he  was  siin|)ly  g(MNl-natun*d 
and  weak.  The  regulations  which  liussy  had  so  rigidly 
enlorcecl,  were  bv  him  one  bv  one  8i»l  aside.  The  <^)nso- 
([lUMn'c  was  that  the  tnM»|>s  who  had  l>e#»n,  under  the 
o!u»,  the  |)rt*ser\ers  of  public  onler,  Inrame,  under  the 
other,  its  iM»rsi>t4*nt  infringers.  Drunkeiiniss  and  liceii- 
tiMnsnes>  i<K>k  with  them  the  jilace  of  sobriety  am]  disci- 
pline. This  change  of  conduet  tai  their  part  was  naturally 
1*.  »j|«»w«-d  by  a  change  of  fivling  on  the  {Kirtof  the  |H»ople, 
until  bv  (K'u^rets  the  alii'nation  iKH'ame  markinl,  and  the 
(li*»lik*-  l«>  the  foreigneiN  intensified.     Syud  Luslikur  had 
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CHAP,  not  only  watched  this  change  of  conduct  with  aa  cage: 
^"L-.  eye,  but  he  liad,  by  many  means  in  his  power,  excited 
1753.  and  stirred  it  up.  The  most  effective  of  these  means  was 
the  witliholding  from  the  French  their  monthly  pay.  X« 
only  did  he  hope  thus  to  incite  them  to  some  acts  of  in- 
discipline such  as  would  embroil  them  with  the  people, 
and  exhibit  them  in  an  odious  light  to  the  Subadar,  bui 
he  trusted  to  it  likewise  as  the  charmed  weapon,  by  which 
he  would  jirocure  the  removal  of  their  head-quarters 
from  Ilydrabad,  and  their  final  expulsion  from  the  Dek- 
kan.  He  set  to  work,  however,  with  great  caution  and 
with  all  the  appearance  of  friendship.  When  he  infonned 
tlie  French  officers  that  he  possessed  not  the  funds  to  pay 
them,  he  accompanied  this  avowal  with  numberless  pro- 
fessions of  the  most  profound  regret,  laying  the  blame  on 
the  tributaries  who  had  neglected  to  send  in  their  im- 
])o.^ts.  When,  some  time  afterwards,  the  French  officers. 
jjoset  by  their  soldiers  for  want  of  money  and  themselve* 
~^"  seriously  inconvenienced  on  the  same  account,  again  conh 
j)lained  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  went  a  step  further. 
The  state  of  affairs,  he  said,  as  to  the  non-receipt  of  the 
public,  revenue,  remained  the  same,  but,  he  added^  the 
French  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
Jiands,  by  movinjr  against  the  refractory  tributaries.  The?e, 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  countiy,  distant  from  one  anotlier. 
hi'  indicated  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  point  out  to  the  French 
officers  the  i)ecuniary  advantages  which  might  result  to 
tlieni  i)ers<>nally  from  such  a  mode  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nue. Tliis  proposition,  api)arently  so  fair  and  even  con- 
siderate, completely  deceived  Goupil  and  his  officers,  and 
some  dctaclnnenls  were  at  once  sent  out.  Under  other 
circunistan(*es  it  miglit  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  tlie  Subadar  to  their  departure,  but 
the  acts  of  violence  and  disorder  recently  committed  by 
till*  Flench  had  even  scandalised  Salabut  Jung,  and  he 
ollei'ed  no  o|)position  to  the  j)lan. 

Itiit  thoni:h  tlie  force  had  been  thus  diminished,  Syud 
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Lushkur  determined  to  divide  and  weaken  it  still  more.     chap. 

VIIL 

lie  j)ersimded  tlie  Subadar  to  return  to  Aurungabad — the  — r-^-^ 
city  in  his  dominions  most  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  ^758. 
Frcncli  power — accompanied  only  by  a  small  detachment 
of  Frencli  soldiers  and  sepoys,  leaving  the  remainder  at 
Ilydrabad,  the  Governor  of  which  city  received  at  the 
same  time  the  most  positive  instructions  to  make  them  no 
advances  of  pay.  Ue  determined  at  the  same  time  to 
disembarrass  liimself  and  the  court  of  the  presence  of  M. 
Ooupil,  who,  imbecile  as  he  was,  yet  by  virtue  of  his 
commission  as  commandant  cui  interim  of  the  French 
forces,  occupied  a  position  which,  when  the  plot  was  ripe 
for  execution,  might  give  him  sufficient  influence  with  the 
Subadar  to  defeat  it.  This  part  of  his  scheme  he  managed 
with  an  adroitness  the  coolness  of  wliich  is  wortliy  of 
admiration.  lie  went  to  Ooupil,  told  him  of  the  intended 
movement  to  Auningal)ad,  intimated  the  intention  of  the 
Subadar  to  take  with  him  but  a  small  escort  of  French 
troops  and  then  begged  that  he  would  command  it 
Goupil,  unsus|)inous,  replie<l  that  his  duty  was  to  remain 
with  tho  bulk  of  the  force,  and  that  as  the  escort  was  to 
be  so  siiialK  it  would  suflice  if  it  were  commanded  by  an 
ofFuHT  of  iiifiTior  rank,  lie  acx'onlingly  remained  at  Ily- 
dnibad,  sending  M.  de  Janville,  an  officer  of  but  little 
Wright  or  expedience,  to  commauid  the  escort  accomfKUiy- 
iiig  the  SulKular. 

iMrnnintnl  from  the  outset  to  leave  no  fOone  unturned 
to  aceoniplish  his  end,  Syud  Lushkur  had  likewise  entenxl 
into  a  corrc*siM)ndence  with  the  English,  oflering  to  aid 
them  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Dekkan,  if  tliey  would 
assist  him  in  his  schemes  for  tlic  expulsion  of  tlie  French. 
This  pn)]K)sition  coincided  entirely  with  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Suuiders,  but,  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  deadly  struggle 
with  the*  French  before  Trichinopoly,  he  wan  able  to  lend 
<  »nly  a  mond  su{>[)ort  He  entered,  however,  into  an  active 
(•orr(*^]H)nden(V  with  Syud  Litshkur,  and  encourageil  him 
to  prrst.'vere  in  his  great  undertaking.     TowanLs  the  end 
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CHAP,  of  April,  1753,  the  plot  seemed  on  the  verge  of  succes. 
^ — r-^  The  French  were  scattered  all  over  the  country;  their 
1753,  main  detachment  at  Hydrabad  had  been  starved  into  i 
condition  bordering  upon  mutiny ;  in  attendance  upcHi 
the  Subadar  was  a  young  ofiicer  without  influence  or 
abihty.  It  seemed  natural  to  Syud  Lushkur  that  troop?, 
so  high-spirited  as  the  French,  thus  starved  and  n^Iectetl 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  accept  a  free  dismissal  from  the 
countiy  in  which  their  presence  seemed  to  be  so  unwel- 
come. So  completely,  indeed,  did  Sjnd  Lushkur  count 
upon  the  success  of  this  policy,  that  he  wrote  at  that 
period  to  Mr.  Saunders,  telling  him  to  have  no  fear  for  the 
result, '  for,'  he  said, '  I  have  arranged  the  mode  in  which 
to  rid  myself  of  your  enemies.  The  plan  is  in  action,  a»l 
with  the  assistance  of  Providence,  the  result  will  be  what 
you  wish.  I  expect  to  be  with  you  by  the  end  of  the 
rains,  and  to  airange  then  everything  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.' 

Meanwhile,  the  French  at  Ilydrabad  were  in  want  of 
everything.  The  Governor  of  that  city,  Mahomed  lIo«> 
son  Khan,  had  carried  out  only  too  well  the  orders  he  had 
received,  and  had  refu^^ed  the  French  troops  and  seix^y? 
even  tlie  smallest  supplies.  Nor  were  their  dctachmenii 
better  olF  in  the  provinces.  Separated  from  the  main  IkmIv 
and  from  one  another,  they  were  not  in  a  position  l'» 
eirect  anything  in  presence  of  the  silent  opposition  thai 
seemed  everywhere  to  rise  up  against  them.  They  fell  at 
once  into  despondency ;  every  thought  turned  towards 
liussy;  had  he  been  on  the  spot,  they  argued,  this 
dilemma  would  never  have  occun'cd ;  he  alone  couI»l 
extricate  them  from  it.  iSuch  were  tlieir  tlioughts,  and, 
tlius  thinking,  they  despatched  messenger  after  messengvr 
to  llieir  old  leader. 

Wlien  liussy  received  these  messengers  and  the  letters 
tliey  carried,  he  was  lying  still  sick  at  Masulipatam.  The 
sea-breezes  of  the  eoast  had  indeed  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  restoration  of  his  strength,  but  prudence  would  have 
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counselled  him  a  longer  intermission  from  the  harassing    chap. 
duties  of  ofTicial  life.     ])ut  almost  simultaneously  with  the  < — r-^ 
letters  from  Hydrabad,  there  came  from  Pondichery  a     1753. 
communication  which  decided  him.     That  confidential 
letter  from  Syud  Lushkur  to  Mr.  Siiundens  from  which  we 
have  extracted,  hapi>ened  to  be  intercepted  by  French 
agents.    By  them  it  was  carried  to  Pondichery,  and  handed 
over  to  Dupleix. 

Dupleix  received  this  letter  at  a  time  when  he  was 
meditating  thase  proposals  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  peace, 
which  he  essayed  in  July  of  this  year,  and  to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  their  proper  place.  To  this  course  Bussy, 
from  his  sick  bed  at  Masulipatam,  had  long  ui);ed  him, 
advising  him  to  renounce  the  old  policy  of  empire  he  had 
so  long  followed.  To  make  proposals  for  peace  with  any 
eflwn,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  Dupleix  that  he  should 
Ih>  paramount  in  at  least  one  {)rovincc  of  India.  Hitherto 
he  had  trusted  that  his  prestige  in  the  Dekkan  would  make 
up  for  his  losses  in  the  Caniatic.  But  now,  this  letter 
sh()W(*(l  him  that  his  prestige  in  the  Dekkan  was  waning, 
his  {x)Wcr  about  to  l)e  annihilated.  He  comprehended  all 
in  an  iii>t:uit.  He  saw  at  once  how  it  had  hapi>ened,  how 
it  was  to  Ik?  n»me<iie<l.  With  him  ti>  think  strongly  was 
to  ait  vigor*  msly.  He  at  once  despatched  to  Bassy  a  letter, 
written  in  the  mt»st  emphatic  tenns,  urging  him,  even 
though  his  hi*:ilth  might  not  \ye  com{)letely  re-cstablishe<], 
to  si*t  out  innnediately  for  HydralMid.  The  manner  in 
which  Hussy  arted  on  the  re<*eipt  of  this  letter  is  thus  re- 
fordiKl  by  I)u{>leix  himsi'lf :  *  licsieur  de  Biwsy,'  he  wriUss, 
^wan  too  z(*alous  a  patriot  not  to  sacrifice  even  health 
it^iflf  for  the  IxMiefit  of  the  State.*  Without  delaying  a  day 
hr  issued  onlers  to  all  the  deta<*hments  in  the  district  to 
unite  at  a  plaice  near  Hydrabad,  where  he  profxiseil  to  join 
tlhMii  at  the  (Mul  of  that  month.^  Setting  out  then  him- 
M*If,  he  found  all  his  troops  amounting  to  500  Euni{)ciuis 

•  MiiT,  176a. 
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CHAP,  and  4,000  sepoys,  assembled  there.  His  first  stop  was  to 
V  .^^}^\. .  re-establisli  tlie  relaxed  discipline  of  his  little  armv,  the 
1753.  next  to  restt)re  their  confidence  :  this  douc,  he  marchcJ 
upon  Ilydrabiid.  The  Governor  of  that  place,  intimidated 
by  his  prompt  actit)n,  and  seeing  that  the  scheme  of  his 
chief  had  missed  fire,  consented  after  some  demur  to  liqui- 
date tlie  arrears  of  pay,  without,  however,  engaging  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  a  letter  from  Dupleix  to  the  Subadar  had 
made  Syud  Lushkur  aware  of  the  interception  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Saunders.  lie  knew  then  that  the  mask  had  fallen 
from  his  visage,  and  that  the  keen  glance  of  the  ruler  uf 
Pondi(*hery  had  read  all  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  Still 
he  seemed  resolved  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accident:^  to 
carry  him  through  his  hazardous  game.  Still  he  refunil 
to  advance  the  necessary  sums  to  Janville's  detachment. 
Still  he  ordered  ^tahomed  Hoosen  Khan  to  tenipori.<e  and 
gain  time.  He  thought  most  probably  that  at  Aurunpa- 
bad,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Dekkan,  in  close  contiguiiy 
to  the  almost  imi)regnable  fortress  of  Dowlutabiid,  he 
was  safe  even  from  the  scorn  of  Dupleix  and  the  veugc-ana* 

of  Hiissv. 

lUit  he  was  not.  The  communications  of  liussv  wiili 
^Mahomed  Hoosen,  and  the  shifting  and  prevaricating  o»n- 
(luct  of  the  latter,  veiT  soon  convinced  the  French  k-adtr 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  one  ci>urH' 
of  action  remained  to  him.  lie  must  marcli  at  once  i^ 
the  cilv  which  the  advisers  of  the  Subadar  had  seU?cto«l  a? 
the  ])la(e  whence  to  ofler  to  himself  and  liis  French  tlu^i* 
repc*at('d  insults  ;  he  nuist  push  these  traitors  fnim  thrir 
seats,  and  re-establish  with  the  Subadar  his  old  bonds  of 
conlidince  and  amity.  Every  preparati<m  accordingly 
wa*^  at  once  made  for  a  march  upon  Aurungabad  on  llie 
e()ni'lu>ion  nf  {]\o  rains. 

An  undertaking  more  hazardous,  more  difficult,  mon? 
daring,  it  is  not  easy  to  eonei'ive.  From  ]Iydrul)ad  lo 
AuruiiLrabad   is  a  di>lance  of  live  hundred  miles.     The 
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od'K'ials  of  tho  entire  couutrv  wore  under  the  swav  of  i^vud     chap. 
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Lii>likur.  The  equipment  of  tlie  foree  for  sueh  a  nian^h  - —  . -^ 
w;i-<  a  niattiT  of  no  small  eonsideration.  Xo  money  Wits  1753, 
fnriheomiu;i  from  Mahomed  Iloossen,  and  the  exiKMises 
not  only  of  the  e(|ui|)ment  but  likewise  of  the  suppliers  had 
to  hv  met  anil  provided.  Hut  besides  this,  the  possible 
attitude  of  the  Subaihir  and  his  a<lvisei'8  had  to  be  hM)kc*d 
to.  Tliere  were  no  means  of  knowing  what  Syu<l  Lushkur, 
wieldini;  as  he  did  the  resouree.s  of  the  province,  mijrht 
not  atti'mpt  in  sueh  a  eonjuneture.  There  was  the  possi- 
bilitv,  indeed,  that  the  handful  of  Frenchmen  mi«dit  have 
t*»  liiiht  their  wav  tt)  Aurun'^•lbad,  surrounded  bv  enemies, 
wiili  no  resources  but  their  own  brave  hearts  and  the 
C'»urair<'  and  capacity  of  their  h-ader. 

Xeveilheless  Ihi^y  not  oidy  ft>und  means  to  (»<piip  the 
f  »ree,  hut  no  s«M»ner  had  the  rains  cea.^ed  to  fall  than  he 
v«i  (Hit.  The  mere  fact  of  hi**  march  completed  the  con- 
l\;-io;i  iliat  reigned  in  the  mind  of  Svud  I.ushkur.  It 
n;in»rved  and  un^-lrunLT  him.  As  abji'ct  and  ileprosed  as 
li«  ha»l  b<lor»'  be^n  liauL'htv  and  confident,  he  despatched 
1<  lier>  of  -nbmi'*»»ion  to  iJnssv,  ten<K*rini:  his  re>i«niation- 
ci.ij!'r--inj  hi-  I'anlt,  and  re<jue'»tinLr  the  French  ^^'Ueral  to 
apjHiint  an«»tlier  in  hi^  placi*.  This  >ubmi>sion,  however, 
did  n«»t  -top  i>u^*»y.  lit'  >till  marched  forward  until  he 
aniverj  within  a  few  mih-«  of  Auruni/abad.  Hi*  then 
ah':»il  hi-  i)Ian.  I'celiuL'  himself  ma^^ter  of  the  >ituatit»n, 
he  W.I-  iiMwiliiiiL'  t!jat  the  terms  whidi  he  ri»si»lved  to 
i;iip'»-e  -liould  '^eem  ti»  be  the  r«'*iult  of  force  or  compul* 
-i'»n  on  hi'*  part,      lie  re-umed  then  at  once  the  ohl  (*ha- 

la.  t«r  of  the  -uiani*»-i\e  allv  t>f  the  Subachir.     He  claimetl 

• 

i:«»t!iinLr*  bnt  hinted  at  evervthin^T.  Smietinns  he  Hat- 
t- :••  1  Synd  Ln-^hknr,  at  c»tluT  limes  he  wliis|H*red  the 
fii:iti-l  i!iduat:t)n  of  a  menac4».  The  re>ult  an»*were<l 
lii-  e\|M'clalioii»*.     Havinir  allowml  his  winju*',  to  Ih»  |M»ne- 

I'.ji.'d,  evervihinir  that  he  coveli^l  was  L'nmted,  ai.d  I'^vu*! 

•         •  •  • 

l.':-likm,  who  hail  e.\hau»»ted  intri^m*  in  ordiM*  to  rid  the 
1».  kkaii  of  ihi**  French   warrior,  was  lorced   to  >i;/ii  his 

i:  B 
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CHAR    name  to  a  ti'oaty  Avliich  rendered  tliat  same  Frenclim.i:; 

,..'.^  ind(*i)(MKk'nt  of  ministerial  influence  ;  wliicli  severed  tr-^:.. 

iTou.     the  Dekkan  to  add  to  tlic  frovernment  of  PondicheiTi'-n;: 
uf  the  line.st  ])ioviiices  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  IIindo>iuii. 
OnDecenibcM'  4,  all  preliminaries  liavinj^  been  arniiiifr :. 
Hussv  was  met  bv  Syud  Luslikur  and  other  lords  ».»t"  X\ 
eourt,  and  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Sjilabut  Ju:.. 
This  interview,  which  was  of  a  purely  formal  chara-i^:. 
having  been  concluded,  Bussy  signed  with  Syud  Lu-likii: 
the  articles  of  agreement  by  which  the  French  allianL- 
was  t]ienc(*lbrth  to  be  regulated.     The  princi]>al  of  tijr- 
])n)vi(led  that  the  four  proviuces  of  Mustafana;^^<jur.  Ell--:'. 
Ifajanuindrv,  and  Chicacole,  slu)uld  be  made  over  to  t!  - 
Flench  for  the  sup])ort  of  their  anny  so  long  a.s  a  cert;; .. 
strength   sliould   l)e  maintained  in  the  Dekkan,  lliev  r«- 
ceiving  the  rents  tlK*n  due  on  account  of  them  ;   thai  li 
Frencli  troops  should  have  the  sole  giiardiansliip  ot'  i:  ■ 
])v'rson  of  the  ►^ubadar;  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  tl 
all'airs  of  the  C'aniatie  ;  and  that  the  other  allairs  wi  iL 
i^tate  should  be  conducted  with  the  concurrence  and  hv 
the  advice  of  ^I.  Bussv.    In  return  for  this  IJussv  en«'a'«.  : 
to  >up])ort  ►^yud  I^ushkur  in  the  odice  of  Dewan. 

\\\  tliis  treatv  theie  accrued  to  the  French  -170  niii-- 
of  sca-(»oast,  from  the  diilka  Lake  to  ilotupali :  >trelcli:i.. 
inland  to  a  distance  varying  from  oO  to  100  miles,  watc:^  . 
bv  >U(h  river>  as  the  Kistna.  tht*  Gondecama,  and  i!ir<i 
(1  i\(TV,  and — inclndinL^  the  island  of  Divi  and  the  di-i;:-  > 
])r<'vi«);i^ly  crdi-d  —  c()ntaining  the    important    town**  «: 
(ianiani,  Chicacole,  \'izianagram,  ^'izagapalanl,  C'itiii:L:i, 
^'an«M)n,  ^hi-ulipatanu  MUori*,  and  Nizanipatiijun.      Ti  • 
uniird   imitory,  afterwards  called  the  XorllK^rn  l'ii'c;r-, 
pn^-csM'd   :ni    area    of  about    17,000   geogi'aphical   \\i\.  -, 
\\\v\   \ii'ld«'<l  an  amnial  revenue  of  about  400.000/.^::. 
lihL'.      rh(.'  forcsi*^  within  its  limits  abountled  in  teak  :  •>;.■■ 
part  of  t:n*  connlrv  was  j'aniou^  f  »r   its   manufarturr  « ! 
cloth,  another  for  it^  growth  ol'  lice.    Nor  was  it  w:int::.: 
in  capabililio   ol'  defence,      liestiiig   on    the  sea,   it   w..* 
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covcriKl  from  tlie  inland  by  a  cliain  of  mountains  nm-    chap. 

.  VIII 

iiinji:,  at  unequal  distances,  nearly  pandlel  with  the  coasL  - — ,-^ 
Tlic»>e  mountains  were  covered  with  imiK'netrable  forests  ^753. 
j>osfijessinj;  only  three  or  four  j)asses,  capable  of  being 
defended  by  a  hundred  men  against  an  anny.  To  use 
the  languajre  of  the  Knglish  historian,  •  these  territories 
rendiTeil  the  French  masters  of  the  greatest  dominion, 
both  in  extent  and  value,  that  had  ever  been  |>ossesseil 
in  Hindostan  by  Eurojwans,  not  excepting  the  Portuguese, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  prosjxjrity/ ♦ 

Was  not  such  a  prize  worthy  of  the  struggle?  Did 
not  this  im|M)rt:uit  cession  of  a  rich,  a  defensible,  countr}*, 
justify  to  some  extent  the  i>ertinacity  with  which  Dupleix 
continued  to  struggle,  the  obstinate  retention  of  Bussy  in 
the  iH'kkan?  What  im])artial  obser\'er,  looking  at  the 
pn>itioa  of  the  French  and  that  of  the  English  in  the 
niniith  of  December  1753,  would  hesitate  to  aflinn  that 
tlie  main  advantages  rested  with  the  French?  The  Eng- 
li^l)  of  that  peritMl  (*ouId  not  help  seeing  and  admitting  it. 
lla«l  it  lH»en  posMble  for  l)uj)leix  at  this  i>eri(Kl  to  have 
waived  Himething  of  his  high  pretensions,  to  have  given 
up  liis  H-heme  in  its  shadowy  outline  in  onler  to  Ik*  the 
mure  secure  of  its  sul>stantial  pro|H)rtions,  his  iM)licy  might 
yet  have  ultimately  triumphe<l.  Jhit  it  wa«i  not  to  Ih.*  {mis- 
sil)h».  When  \\v  <lo  revert  to  the  history  of  the  iu*gotia- 
ti<»ns  that  he  inaugunited,  we  shall,  we  fear,  lie  forced  to 
allow  that  the  M*nteiiee  pron4»unced  by  the  Freneh  his- 
torianf  upon  one  (»f  whom  in  the  greatnc^ss  and  versjitility 
of  his  genius  hupleix  was  in  many  resinvts  the  tyiK*  and 
the  Ton  rumier,  may  Ik*  ap|>Ii<*d  als<i  to  him,  and  to  admit, 
thai  if  in  war  he  was  guided  by  his  gt*nius,  he  wiu*  some- 
t.iiifs  impelleiK  to  t4H)  great  an  extent,  in  iM>litic*8  by  his 

■ 

p;t-*»loiis. 

The  fust  act  of  Jhissy  after  recx'iving  the  {uitents  for 


I  )!iiii-.  friHii  i^liMiii  UiU  ftci*«tiiiit  (»f  Uiv  Ni»rtbi*ni  (*iri*ani  lia«  bei'ii  lUAinlv 
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CHAP,     the  transf(»r  of  the  four  provinces,  was  to  sen<l  tliiil.'r 

VIII  .  * 

> — ,~^  a  body  of  150  Europeans  and  2,500  sepoys  to  takep»- 
1751.  session  of  and  to  protect  them;  that  foree  beinj:  plati'l 
inider  tlie  orders  of  the  Frencli  agent  at  MasidijKitam. 
]\I.  iforacin.  There  is  conclusive  autliority  for  ^tatiiii' 
tliat  tlie  mode  in  Avliich  these  provinces  were  aclmini>tiT'i. 
by  tl»e  Frencli  was  such  as  to  do  them  <ireat  honnii:. 
'  Tlie  rent  was  moderate,  enforced  witliout  risrour.  a^xu- 
rate  accounts  were  prej)ared,  and  most  of  tlie  lierediiar} 
odicKTs,  if  not  those  possessing  rent-free  lands,  were  r..i:- 
firmed  in  their  property.'* 

But    althouirh   thus  foiled,  notwithstandinir    that  1> 
eflbrts  to  exi)el   the  French  had  resulted  in  the  a^'L^nii.- 
(lisement  of  that  nation,  Syud  Lushkur  Khan  did  nnt  :.. 
thr  lea>t  relax  his  endeavours.     lie  was  still  left  Mini.-ii-". 
and  to  the  ^linistc^r  there  were  abundant  oj^portunitii-s  ■ : 
whispering  calumnies  into  the  ears  of  a  credulous  jirin'-. 
ih\cc  more,  theri'fore,  he  resolved  to  play  upon  tin*  t'-a:- 
of  Salabut  Jung.     lie  represented    to  him   that    it   l.:u 
ev(M'  been  the  policy  of  the  French  to  make  the  aei-i- 
sion  of  a  new  ruler  an  occasion  for  their  own  pri»lii  a:.-, 
advantage;  that  to  this  end  tlu^y  had  supj)orte(l  Mozut!' . 
JiniL^  a<rainsL  Xazir  Junir,  and  on  the  death  of  the  fMnii*. 
had  prefeiTed  him,  the  present  Subadar,  to  the  legitiiii:::' 
heir  ol'  ^Mozufler   Jung  ;  he  added,  that  out  of  all  tl;*-^* 
traii-a«tion>  the  French  had  made  a  profit,  and  that  in-w. 
havinir  obtained  all  that  was  ])ossibIe  from   the   rei''i!!!:L 
noble,  they  would  be  prompt  to  listen  to  tlie  anihiii«»:> 
oller^  of  liis  bi-olhers.      He  therefore  urgi»d  tlu»  Sulmdar 
at  once  to  |)laee  his  bi'others  in  confmement.    Ih»  did  fii:* 
in  the  h()])e  that  Ihissy,  knowing  the  iimocc^nce  of  the  tw- 
|)rinces,  would  at  once  intercede  in  their  favour,  and  t!i;.i 
this   inter('e><ion,  inter])]'ete(l  by  the  Subadar  to  lii>  <];*■ 
ei-e(lit,  would  instil  into  his  mind  suspicions  wliieli  nui>: 
tend  to  his  speedy  disgrace. 

•  (Jrant  Diiir. 
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With  the  Subadar,  indeed,  this  scheme  produced  tlio  chap. 
dc^iixnl  result.  He  issued  prompt  oixlers  for  tlie  incaroer-  _^'^^-  ^ 
atioii  of  his  brotliers.  But  Syud  Lushkur  luid  mistukeu  1754, 
Ihe  chanicter  of  Bussy.  This  able  officer  at  once  recog- 
nised the  right  of  the  Subadar  to  an  uncontrolled  supre- 
macy in  his  own  family.  The  imprisonment  of  the  two 
princes  did  not  affect  Fren<»h  interests.  Although,  there- 
fore, ur|juil  by  several  of  the  iiobiHty  and  by  many  friends 
of  Svud  Lushkur  to  inten*ede  in  their  bi'half.  he  heUl  him- 
K*lf  Studiously  al«>of.  To  all  their  im])ortunities  he  re- 
j>lied  that  he  ri»s|>ectod  the  onlers  and  secrets  of  the 
^Sul>2i(hir  and  his  Ministers,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
mix  up  in  State  affairs  which  did  not  concern  the  interests 
of  his  nation.  This  prudent  conduct  on  his  part  c<m- 
vin<-ed  the  Subadar  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  suspicions 
with  which  his  Minister  had  endeavoured  to  poison  his 
mind.  As  to  Syud  Lushkur,  he  was  so  disconcerted  at 
llic  result  of  this  se^'ond  intrigue,  that  he  sent  in  his  re- 
>i^ni:ition  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  was  sucuhihUmI 
in  his  oflice  by  Shah  Nawa/  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  hi^h 
rharacttT  and  |H)sition,  believed  by  liussy  to  Ik*  attacluHl 
to  Kniich  interests.  Opportunity  was  taiken  at  the  same 
ttnu*  t<j  remove  from  oflice  all  the  adherc*nts  of  the  fallen 
Minister,  and  to  replace  them  by  others  professing  dev«>- 
tioh  to  the  Krenrh. 

Thi-*  change  had  the  happiest  result**.  From  the  time 
of  its  taking  phu*e  to  that  of  the  ri*<*all  of  DuphMX  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  the  condition  of  the  French 
ti(N»ps  remained  un2Uti*nHl.  It  is  true  that  Janojei^ 
HhiMisia,  S4»n  of  the  famous  ItaghoJi*i\  made  an  attempt 
to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Suluidar.  No  cMMmer, 
liMWi'Vrr,  had  he  learned  that  it  was  Hassy  who  was 
nianhing  against  him,  than  he  hasteiie<l  to  conclude  a 
|)rarc.^  Another  attempt  of  some  stniy  Mahnittu  bands 
ii>  disturb  the  French  (HX*u|ttiti<Mi  of  the  Nt>rthern  Circiirs 

•  April,  1764. 
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was  (liss()lv(*(l  l)v  tlie  fire  of  tlie  French  artillen' ;  llie  •!.*- 
aUc'ctcd  noble  wlio  had  incited  it  being  forced  lo  liii"*' 
liinisclf  on  tlie  mercy  of  Salabut  Jung.  In  other  resjK':-^. 
tlianks  to  tlie  prudence  of  Bus-y,  to  the  confidence  wl.:  :. 
lie  inspired  in  all  about  him,  everything  contiiuied  tn:- 
rfuil.  The  French  troops,  well  housed  and  regularly  i»i'  . 
sh()wed  their  ancient  disci])line  and  recoverecl  the  i  -' 
conlideiice  !)f  the  people.  In  the  niontli  of  April,  \V. -< 
accompanied  the  Sul)adar  t(^  ITydrabad.  After  roniMi:;;  . 
with  him  there  for  two  months,  he  set  out  tor  Ma-;.'- 
])atam  to  settle  the  afliiirs  of  the  four  new  provinces  hi- 1:..: 
obtained  for  Fiance  on  a  re<rular  basis.  The  dav  iK-f':-- 
his  departim^   an  incident  occurred  wdiich  is  worthy   :" 

beinL^  recordcMl.     The  Subadar  summoned  for  that  d.iv  i 

>  > 

<rrand  council  of  his  ^Ministers,  and  invited  Russv  t"  • 
|)reseiit  at  it.  On  his  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  :.. 
Subadar  and  his  nobles  hastened  to  assure  him  that  a- 1!.*  v 

• 

felt,  one  and  all,  that  to  him  and  to  French  valour  al*:. 
they  owed  their  present  peace  and  pros])erity,  thcv  \vi>l.t':. 
before  he  left  for  the  coast,  to  swear  to  him  an  invitihiiO. 
attachment  and  an  eternal  jxratitude,  requiring  from  1;::.: 
a  solemn  oath  on  the  sacred  book  of  the  Cliri>tianr  !• 
continue  to  them  his  protection,  and  to  return  to  theiriii. 
when  thev  should  be*  menaced  bv  an  enemy.  A  Te-::i- 
nient  was  then  produced,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  I»ii-\V 
took  the  re([uired  oath.  Then,  leavinir  behind  him  ":'i- 
cers  whom  lie  could  trust,  he  set  out  fur  ^hisulipala:;.. 
Here  he  was  when  th(»  arrival  of  Oodeheu  at  Pondichtiv, 

• 

on  the  l>t  AiiLTUst  followinL^  L^ave  him  the  first  intin::i- 
tioii  of  th(^  fatal  blow  which  Franc(»  herself  luul  dealt  i*^ 
her  own  >tru«rLrlin'^  children  in  the  Ivast. 

£  L  I  1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   FALL  OF   DUPLEIZ. 


It  is  now  time  tliat  wc  should  return  to  Duplcix.  Wc  ^^^' 
left  liini  at  the  end  of  1752,  di.siippointe<l  indeed  in  his  — ;;-^ 
vii'ws  on  the  Camatic,  hut  still  maintaining  a  l)oId  front  ^ 
hefon*  his  enemies ;  still  hopeful  of  the  future,  espe<'ially 
hopeful  of  the  action  of  Hussy  in  the  Dekkan :  not  having 
re>i^n('d  one  of  his  darin<;  schemes,  nor  faltered  in  the 
prostrution  of  his  far-seein}r  plans  of  empire;  still  cool, 
drlrrmined,  n»S(»lute;  confident  in  himself,  confident  in 
tlu*  ftMliMH's  of  Fninct».  He  had  likewise  this  consolation, 
that  {\w  ;ireat  (lenius  who  had  delivered  the  English  at  Tri- 
<  hint ipoly  had  left  India  for  Europe,  and  he  was  himst'If 
daily  cxpeftinj,'  the  arrival  of  700  men  under  a  leader 
who  had  pn>ViMl  his  steel.  It  wits  not,  nlas!  for  him  to 
ima«:ine  that  those  tr<M»ps  and  the  gidlant  de  la  Touche 
would  meet  with  the  most  terrible  of  all  dc*atlis*  on  the 
l>n»a<l  (N*e]in,  ami  that  he  would  have  af^iin  toparr}%with 
diminishe<l  resources  and  without  a  general,  the  [Mjwerful 
attacks  of  Ssuinders  and  liuwrence. 

The  nuinlKT  of  Euro|K»an  troops  which  Dupleix  had  at  ^ 
his  dis|M>s:d  at  the  bej^inninj;  of  1753  did  not  exceed  .■•00. 
To  sup|M)rt  these  were  2,000  traineil  Kei)oys  and  4,000 
Mahnitta  horse  un<Ier  the  command  of  Morari  I{ao.  Major 
Ltwrrnce,  on  his  side,  wait  able  to  bnng  into  the  field  not 
Ir-M  than  700  Euroi>ean5i  aidinl  by  2,000  se[M)y8  and-— 
l,r)00  horsemen  in  the  employ  of  Mahomed  All.     With 

•  A  lifcly  i»f  700  men  nmirr  do  la  'Prince,'  in  ITW.  Slii»,  how#»T«r, 
Toiit'li*'  !«ft  tht*  Iiili*  «if  Fnui(*e  for  wiu  (Ii-hImjmI  by  tire  mith  ntiurljr  all 
r.'iulii  ln'n'  in  a   icwirl  ealli-d    the    on  bnaiU.— On»M>. 
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CHAr.     res])ect  to  the  cavalry  arm,  therefore,  the  Frendi  ha-l  i '. 

^ — Ir^ — '   superiority  both  in  tlie  miinber  of  the   trooj>s   ami  \.  . 

l7r>o.      material    of  whicli   they  were    coinj)o^ecl.       But    in  t.'^ 

nmnber  of  Euroj)eans,   the  nen'e    and    mainstay  oi  a:. 

army,  tlie  En^dish  had  immeasurably  the  adyaiitajre.'' 

But  iiotwitlistaiuling  tliis  real  inferiority,  Diipleix  ckirr- 

minoil  to  make  up  by  the  rai)idity  of  the  muyenu-ni'*  • :' 

his  fon^e  for  its  inequality  in  the  matter  of  Eurojn  :i:.-. 

In  tlie  leader  of  the  ^lahrattas,  Morari  Rao,  he  met  wi:!. 

a  man  Avillinix  and  able  to  second  liim  in   this  niodir  "i 

Avarlare.      AVith   him   it  was  concerted   that    ^vhil>i  tl.t- 

Mysoreiins  under  their  liegent,  Xundei'aj,   the  iiiu'Ie  '.'t 

their  infant  l{ajah,  should  press  the  city  of  Trirhini»p  'v 

— upon  which  I)ui)leix  had  renounced  none  of  his  \itv> 

— he,   with   his    own   ^Fahratta   cavalry   and    the   en:"  ■ 

availal)le    French    infimtry,    avoiding    a    ])itclied    b;ii:!'. 

should  so  occui)V  ^laior  Lawrenc(»  and  the  IjiLrli-li,  :!.  : 

no  o[)p()rtunity  should  be  aflbrded  them  of  as>i>iii;i: '■ 

l)i*k'aiiU('red  garrison  of  that  city.     'J'he  fall  of  that  |»]:i" 

would,  it  was  hojied,  at  once  ensure   the   overthrow  < : 

i^hihoUK'd  Ali  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Freiirh. 

In   |)ursuance  of  this  plan,  the  allieil  ftTce  of  FrcL 

and  ^[ahratlas,  under  the  connnand  of  ^lorari  li*:i«i  :.:.. 

y\.  Maissin,  marched  irom  Valdaur  on  Jaiuiarv  IK  ;;:. . 

iiiti'cMichcd  ihcmsclves  on  the  rivi*r  Funar,  noar  Tin:\.-.  '. 

scvrn  miles  I'rom  Foil  ^^t.  David,  and  in  rlo<v,  virinitv  * 

tlie    >\n)[    in    which    crAuteuil    had    defeated    C'oj)e    :!'  . 

Malionieil    Ali   in   July  1750.      From    this  place,  w!.:   . 

tliev  fortified  veiv  stroimlv,  they  commenced   a  scrie-  • :' 

harassing  movenient>  against  the  Kngli>h,  cuttinir  oll'ii.v  : 

Mipplie>.  eaptniiiig  tlieir  forage  j)aitii*s,  and  remlerin.^  :: 

ino^t    dillieull  for   the  garri>on  of  Tiruvadi  to  liold  n' \ 

eounnunicatioii   with    the  garrison  <»f  Fort  St.  Jhiviil,  -" 

with  \\\v  inhabitants  of  the  MMroundinir  country.     In  \:\\i 

*—  » 

rii.'  -lilt*  111' iits  in  tliis  cliaiitt-r     nf  ( '..jont'l  Lawn-iiop,  uml  tin-  }.:■*.- 
Mr  ■  ].;i.'-  .1  nil  ll..-  Mi.'iiinir  ;:i;<l  cnTv-     I'it >  nf  .Mr.  Oriut*  aiu!  ('t>lini.-l  W:^- 

J-p   iiltiirr   nl'   I  )ii|)li  i\.  tilt'   ii:iri«li\f 
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(lid  lijiwroiici'  attempt  to  brinjr  them  to  action  ;  tlie  allies     char 
on  Ills  ap[)('araiiee  in  force   invariably  drew   up   behind    —  '  ' — ' 
tlirir  intri'iu'Innents.     To  such  a  state  of  dislresis  wjus  he      1753. 
reduced  at  la^tt,  that  he  found  himst^lf  conii)elled  to  use 
his  whoU*  force  as  an  escort  to  the  convoys  whose  arrival 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  troops.     This  ser\'ice 
^^earii'd  and  dispiriti'd  his  army,  besides  entailing  upon  it 
manv  losses  from  the  ilahratta  skirmishers,  who  never 
failed  to  hover  about  and  harass  his  line  of  march. 

For  three  months  this  state  of  aflairs  continued,  the 
Trench  and  Mahrattiis  constantly  issuing  from  their  im- 
ju'eL'nable  position  to  aimoy  and  damage  the  enemy.  On 
April  12,  in  particular,  the  Knglish  force  returning  to 
Tiruvaiii  fioni  Fort  St.   I)avid  with  a  convi>v  was  sur- 

rounded  bv  the  whole  IxkIv  of  the  enemv,  and  but  for 

.  •  • 

lh«'  abihtv  of  Lawrence  and  the  misconduct  of  the  French 
b  iltalioii,  which  haMily  abandcmed  a  defile  which  it  ought 
t«»  have  Iield,  would  have  been  in  great  danger.  The 
>An\v  d.iy,  however,  Tjiwrence  having  In^eu  joined  by  100 
r.  iL'Ii-h  and  lt)0  Swi'^s  from  Madras, determined  to enth'a- 
v«»ur  to  put  an  end  U)  tln»  unsiti>facior}'  state  of  allliirs 
i'V  ^tunniuLT  the  French  intrenchment.  He  accordin«dv 
ni.id«'  a  >trouL'  rect)nnaissance  in  its  direction,  the  next 
d:iv.  evrii  miUMitinLT  two  2  l-p<>tJi»<hMs  on  a  batlerv  which 
he  tint  \v  up  aL'aiii-^t  it.  The  littli*  ellet^t,  however,  which 
tli«'  lire  from  tlh>e  two  pirces  pHnluced  on  the  enemy's 
di  fi  :ic«*-,  as  well  a-*  an  I'xamination  of  their  htrength, 
d«i«i milled  Major  LawreiuT  to  de>ist  from  the  attempt 
a-  oiM-  that  was  beyond  his  power. 

rih*  three  months  durinii  which  the  main  force  of  the 

« 

FiiL'li-li  w:is  thu>  kept  employi^l  on  es<'ort  duty  at  Tiru- 
\;i'li,  had  been  U'^ed  meauwhiU*  lo  a  ver}' ditlerenl  jmr- 
ji<»M-  by  liie  contentling  jiarlies  at  Trichino|H)Iy.  This 
c:iv.  a-"ler  the  surrender  of  I^iw,  hail  been  left  l»v  tlu» 
I  jijli^li  commauiler  un<h»r  the  charge  of  (*aptain  Dalt4»n, 
I  i\i:iL'  under  him  a  force  of  200  Kuropeans  anil  l,r)00 
-t  p*}--.     An  abi»rtive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Uegent 
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c'TTAP.     of  ^Mysore  to  surprise  the   city  after  tlie  departure  *.t 
\- —   Major  Lawrence,  bad  resulted  in  his  retiring  with  1> 

1753.  troops  to  Seringliam.  Here  he  entered  into  con\^iK»n- 
deuce  w^ith  Dupleix  at  the  same  time  that  he  continut^l 
to  profess  friendship  for  Mahomed  Ali  and  tlie  Enjjli-b. 
AVlien,  however,  the  junction  of  his  subsidiary,  yi^r.-.r. 
liao,  with  the  French,  and  his  stoppage  of  tlie  s^uppl:'^ 
necessary  for  the  English,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  h'-»>ti:'.' 
intentions,  ^Ir.  Saunders  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  tfn:> 
witli  liini,  but  sent  instructions  to  Daltou  to  treat  him  :> 
an  enemy. 

The  twelve  months  of  renewed  warfare  before  Tn«';.:- 
nopoly,  of  wliicli  we  are  about  to  give  a  general  desrri:- 
lion,  were  frauirlit  with  the  most  important  consi'qui'iir- - 
to  both  tlie  rival  European  nations  then  struggliiiL'  i- 
India.  We  sliall  see  the  genius  of  the  two  piM)plL*>  'l:*- 
])layed  in  the  form  for  which  eacli  has  for  centuries  bv ;. 
remarkable.  The  daring  of  the  French,  their  activity. 
their  courage,  their  devotion,  will  be  found  not  le>.'5  o>:;. 
spicu(^us  than  the  obstinacy,  the  pei'severance,  the  (*«h»!. 
ne>s,  the  intrepidity  under  diflicult  circumstances,  of  tl  ■ 
Enizlish.  AVe  shall  have  to  admire  not  le^^s  the  adth\— 
and  versatility  of  Dalton  and  tlie  vigour  and  pn\*5oncf  «-: 
mind  of  Lawrence,  than  the  skill  of  Astruc  and  the  da*!. 
of  ^lainville.  In  one  point,  and  that  an  essential  one,  th- 
Kn«:lisli  had  the  advantage  at  the  outset.  Their  Eumpia': 
soldiers  were  sii])crior  in  number;  they  too  had  shan-'. 
in  all  those  conllicts  whieh  had  terminated  in  the  >ur- 
nndor  (A'  Law  ;  they  had  served  with  Clive  and  wi:!^ 
r.awrence,  and  had  learned  under  their  able  leadiiii:  t<> 
believe  in  their  own  invincibility.  Tlie  Frendi  soldieiN 
on  the  other  hand,  were,  at  all  events,  for  sevend  niontli-, 
not  only  fewer,  but  tluy  were  dispirited  by  defeat,  an! 
li:id  eea^-i'd  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  otlict-i'^ 
^vjio  K'd  them  on. 

The  eampaiun   ojuMied  on  Januaiy  3   by  an  attorn;-: 
'ui  the  pait  of  Lalton  to  drive  the  Afysoreans  and  Mah- 
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rattas  by  a  ni}/lit-surprise  out  of  Seringliam.  Night-sur-  chap. 
prises  with  a  ft>rco  coini)08e(l  to  a  great  extent  of  native  ^-  ',  *- 
tnM)ps  are  always  more  or  less  hazardous,  and  this  one  1753. 
l)n)vcd  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  first  victorioui«, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  caused  amongst  his  men  a  con- 
fusion, wliicli  the  repeated  charges  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
converted  into  disorder.  The  attack  was  consi»quently 
repulsed,  and  Dalton  was  forced  to  retn^at  into  Tric^hi- 
nopoly  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  woundeil  of  70  Europeans 
an<l  300  natives.  Far  fnmi  being  cast  down  by  this 
di'feat,  Dalton  exerted  himself  with  success  to  foil  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Mysore  leader  to  take  advantage  of  his 
victory  ;  and  when,  at  la^^t,  this  latter  succeeiled  in  estab- 
li>hinj:  S,00()  of  his  be?»t  triK)ps  at  the  Fukeer's  Tope— a 
strniijr  position,  four  miles  south  of  TriehinoiK>ly, — Ihdton 
nvaih^l  himself  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
ra<tir  of  their  I'onnnander — one  Virana — so  to  play  ufwu 
Ills  feai-s,  that  he  abandoned  of  his  own  arconl  his  im- 
pK'^nmble  )H>sition,  and  left  it  still  feasible  for  IXiltim  to 
eummuni(*ate  with  the  open  country  beyond. 

Hut  iH'fore  this  had  happeninl,  Dalton  had  asoertaine<I 
from  p<»rsonal  ins|)ection  that  but  three  weeks*  supplies 
remained  to  him  ui  Trichino|)oly.  At  the  time  he  nnule 
this  dis^N)ver}%  the  |)osition  of  the  Regent  of  Mysore  in 
SiTin^ham,  and  of  Virana  to  the  s<mth  of  the  town,  had 
ellritually  barreil  from  him  all  communicaticm  with  the 
count  IT,  and  ignorant  then  how  far  he  might  be  successful 
in  his  attempts  to  frighten  the  latter,  he  had  de9[)aU*hed 
an  express  nu»ssenger  to  Major  I^wrenco  begging  him  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 

Major  I^iwrencc  received  this  intelligence  on  the  1st 
May,  not  quite  three  weeks  after  he  had  proveil  the  in- 
utihty  of  attempting  the  French  {Mjsition  on  the  Punar. 
His  |Kirt  was  instantly  taken.  lictiving  150  EuroiK'ans 
:ni*l  .'»00  se|M>ys  under  Captain  Chace  for  the  defence  of 
Tiruvadi,  he  marcheil  with  the  remainder  of  his  troi»i»s. 


oo 
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CHAP,  amoimtiiig  to  G50*  Europeans  and  1,500  sepoys  ft>r  Tri- 
-^',- — •  rliiii()[)()]y  by  way  of  Cliillumbruni,  Coiidwre,  and  Tanj'»r«.-. 
1753.  IIo  took  with  him  no  tents  and  only  tlie  quantity  of  bur- 
gage absohitely  necessary.  As  he  approached  Trichiii"- 
l)oly  tlie  pUiin  was  crowded  with  the  5,000  cavalry  ai.l 
3,000  infantry  tliat  formed  Tirana's  force-  They,  how- 
ever,  ofi'ered  him  no  opposition,  retiring  into  Serinizlurji. 
as  lie,  on  tlie  17th  May,  entered  Tricliinopoly. 

13iit  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  English  did  nvt 
escape  tlie  eagle  eye  of  Dupleix.  Conjecturing  at  oii.v 
that  the  destination  of  their  force  could  be  no  other  i!i:iii 
Trichin()j)oly,  he  instantly  despatched  200  Europeans  a:.  1 
500  se|)oys  to  Seringham  to  reinforce  the  hundred  ni-  :i 
he  had  sent  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Tin. 
commtuid  of  this  force  he  confided  to  M.  Astruo,  a  p:-- 
misinL?  ollicer  though  untried  in  command,  and  he  direticl 
him  to  ])roceed  by  the  Volcondah  and  Ootatoor  routt, 
already  familiar  to  us  from  the  movements  of  the  previn:.- 
year.  In  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  Tuimr,  theru  !«- 
mainc'l  1(!0  Kuropeans  and  1,500  sepoys  under  the  onii- 
mand  of  M.  ^lais^in. 

Hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  before  Trii-hin(»p.»ly 
conmu'iHH'd  on  May  21,  by  a  daring  attempt  on  tlu*  pui: 
of  Major  r.awreuce  t(.)  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Si*nnuhaii.. 
Tn  tliis,  however,  after  oi)erati(ms  which  la^teil  twenty 
hours,  hv  was  foiled. f  lie  accordingly  withdrew  !:i* 
troops,  who  had  siillered  but  slightly,  and  moved  to  i!i  ■ 
Fuki'erV  'J'o|)e,  the  old  positiim  of  Virana,  four  miles  s«»iiia 
of  the  town.  Despairing  then  of  driving  tlie  Fren<di  *»kI 
ofSeringlmm,  he  set  to  work  to  sup])ly  tlie  city  with  J)P^- 
vi>ions.   (Jwinir,  however,  to  the  numbers  of  the  Mahnitt:! 


\\mu1(1    iiinaiM    <'i.")(>.      ( M'  tlif."^«*    In*     \\iv    l''n«:lit<h    Hervioe.      IK*   italinit*. 
-  ut    1(M>  int  »  Ijm-j. it.il  oil  jiniMtl  at     In i^t-viT,  t ho  ability  of  A^^truc. 
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horse  and  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy  with  his  allies,  he    chap. 
IouikI  this  a  work  of  greater  difTiculty  than  he  had  an-  ^  ^^'    ^ 
ticipated.     Nevertheless,  as   its  acconiplishnient  was   of     1758. 
primary  inii)ortance,  he  devoted  to  it  all  his  energies, 
though  it  compelled  him  rigorously  to  avoid  hostilities  for 
the  live  weeks  following  his  repulse  from  Seringham. 

This  time  had  been  well  employed  by  Dupleix.  No 
s(M)mT  had  he  ascertaineil  the  small  number  of  troops  left 
behind  by  T-jiwi-ence  at  Tiruvadi — a  number  liable  to  be 
diminished  by  the  ntTessity  of  providing  supplies  for  that 
jrarrison  and  for  Fort  St.  David — than  he  sent  instructions 
to  Maissin  to  spare  no  efforts  to  storm  it.  Maissin  in  con- 
se(|uenoe  attacked  the  place  first  on  M:iy  3,  and,  failing, 
rrnewed  the  assauU  some  days  later.  He  was,  however, 
oun*  more  repulsed,  but  when  the  English,  not  ctmtent 
with  ri'pelling  the  atta<*k,  siUHimI  forth  to  the  number  of 
r»(l,  acroinpanii'd  by  *I00  si^poys  into  the  plain,  they  were 
."-!int>undr<l  l>y  tlu»  Mahratta  horse,  and  eut4o  pieces  t«> 
:i  man.  From  this  succ(*ss  resulted  the  capitulation  of 
Tiruvaili  witli  all  its  remaining  garri.'^on,  the  capture  of 
Cliilhimbnim,  ami  a  movement  on  the  part  (»f  Moiiiz 
AH,  tlir  Nawab  appointed  bj'  Dupleix,  to  rei'over  the 
>in»ng  places  of  the  Taniatic.  Accom|mnied  by  fifty 
French  Hildiers  and  a  considerable  native  fon'c,  this  chief- 
tain did  indtH*<l  cause  considerable  alarm  to  the  partissms 
of  MalnHueil  AH,  completely  defeating  on  one  <K*casinn 
the  tr(H>|)s  (»f  that  Nawab  commande<l  by  his  brother, 
although  aide<l  by  a  party  of  forty  English,  most  of  whom, 
at*ter  a  gallant  re>istance,  were  slain  in  the  encounter. 

The  C'arnatic  thus  once  more  dearetl  of  active  enemies, 
I*uph»ix  again  IxMit  all  his  energies  to  the  capture  of  Tri- 
cirmoj)oly.  The  ln>ops  that  had  been  on  the  Punarwere 
atciirdingly  di-spjitcluHl  to  reinforce  those  in  Si*ringham — 
a  niesu^ure  by  which  the  French  fi>n"e  in  that  island  was 
rai  e<l  It)  4M)  Kun>[K'ans  and  1,5CK)  drilkil  sejxiys.  Their 
arrival  at  that  place  combined  with  the  inaction  of  Uiw- 
n-nce  in  incite  Astruc  to  vigorous  measures.     Maivhing 
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ciiAi'.     Qiii  Qf  Seriiigliam,  tlierefore,  he  crossed  the  Cauveri,  anl 
- — r^ — '  took  up  a  position  to  the  south  of  Trichiiiopoly,  a  lin!-.- 
lti)'o,     to  the  north  of  the  Enghsh  camp. 

Learning  next  morning  that  Major  liawrence  was  c«"!i- 
fiiied  to  the  city  by  ill-health,  Astnic  profited  by  Li* 
absence  to  take  possession  of  some  heights  about  aiiiil.' 
soutli  of  and  commanding  the  English  camp.  TIr- ■. 
heights,  known  as  the  Five  Eocks,  being  guardt^d  oi:iy 
by  sej)oys,  Astruc  easily  carried  them.  lie  at  oneo  ili.r 
gently  set  to  work  to  fortify  them,  and  succeeded  so  wrj 
tliat  when  Lawrence,  hearing  of  their  loss,  moved  out  i  ■ 
endeavour  to  recover  them,  he  Wiis  repulsed  and  comjHMt  1 
to  retire  to  a  i)osition  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer  tl.v 
town  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

This  bold  and  successful  manoeuvre  on  tlie  part  »:i' 
Astiiic  gave  an  immense  advantage  to  the  French.  TIj-  ir 
])osition  at  tlie  Five  Eocks  was  not  only  unassailable,  hu: 
it  was  the  key  of  tlie  surrounding  country.  It  enaM'.  1 
tliem  t(3  intercej)t  all  the  supplies  destined  for  tlie  garri-n; . 
and  to  bar  a  passage  to  the  enemy's  convoys.  Tlie  a^l- 
\'aiitage  they  ])()ssessed  in  cavaliy  seemed  to  rendeT  aiiv 
luovcment  on  tlie  j)art  of  Lawrence  impossible.  Nor  till 
the  idra  of  a  general  action  ])resent  to  the  mind  of  tin- 
ImiltHsIi  leader  anv  imin^ession  that  it  would  better  h'> 
])(»iti()n.  Sickness  and  exi)osure  had  worked  with  sik!j 
elleel  upon  his  garrison,  tliat  lie  was  unable  to  bring  m-'ir 
tli.iii  500  Kurojieans  into  the  field.  To  sup[H)rt  ihesi*  li' 
had  but  l,.*jOO  se])()ys  and  1(K)  horse — the  re^l  of  lii* 
imlive  iillies  I'einttiuiuir  in  the  eilv  out  of  dread  of  an  en 
counter  wiili  the  Mjihrattas.  On  the  other  >ide,  A^tni«" 
(•(.uiUKindi'd  400  I'Veneli  soldiers  and  l,r>0()  sepoys,  su|»- 
p(»rte(l  l)v  SJIOO  .Alvsore  horse,  1,200  foot,  3,500  Ahdinilla 
e:ivalrv.  and  I r),000  irreiTular  infantrv.  Wa>  it  lik*!v, 
w;i^  it  even  prc^bahK',  that  the  small  sujieriorily  in  the 
number  of  Muro])eans,  or  that  the  superior  ability  of  iluir 
hadrr.  >houM  make  up  for  the  general  nunierieal  sujm- 
iit»iilv  po>-e->e(l  bv  the  French  and  their  allies? 
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'Y\w  portion  of  the  Knglish  was  indocd  frliM)inj%  and  it     chai». 
sr(»ined  as   ihoufzh   a   few  days'  jialieiire  on  ihe  part  of  — -V — ^ 
A^lrue  must  eon;pel  them  eitlier  to  attaek  an  impregnable      1753. 
JM)^ilion  or  to  eaj)itulate.     To  precipitate  nialtei^s,  how- 
ever, Astriie  ri'solved  to  force  the  enemy  to  take  refu«:e 
within  llie  city  it>elf.     This,  he  saw,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  capture  of  another  eminence  called  the  Golden 
liock,  about   a   mile  nearer  to  the  citv  than   his  own 
p»>silion,  and  on  which   there  wjis  only  a  scjMn'  guard. 
Tliis  r<M*k   taken,  there  was  no  posititm  between  it  and 
'i'richin<»poly  which  could  aflbrd  hhelter  to  the  English 
force. 

We  sec  now  c!carly  the  i)osition  of  the  hostile  annies. 
On  the  one  sitlc  Aslruc,  with  a  force  on  the  whole  over- 
wlu  Imingly  sujuMior,  thougli  in  one  particular,  that  of 
Kuropcan  tnMjps,  inferior  by  one-fifth  ; — Astruc  witli  this 
f«»rcr  pn>sc»ing  an  ahim^t  inaccessible  position,  barring 
>u|»plii*s  from  ihi'  garrison,  and  needing  only  the  possi's- 
>i«»ii  of  annthtr  hri-dit,  one  mile  nearer  the  citw  to  ensure 

its  downfall ;  on  thr  othiT  si«le  l-.awrence,  sick  and  weakly, 

• 

in  a  <lrfi-n«*i\c  povjiioii,  unable  to  attack  with  any  clianci* 
of  succr^**.  with  no  native  allies,  de|)endent  s«)lely  (»n  his 
IjM'oprnn-,  and  wril  aware  that  the  capture'  of  the  (iol(h*n 
IJiuk,  frt>ni  whirh  ihry  were  but  a  mile  di^^tant,  by  the 
I'rrnrh,  wa>  alone  wanting  Ui  insure  his  luin.  iSuch  was 
the  p«»«.itioii.  It  will  \tv  patent  to  all  that  it  only  remained 
f«»r  tilt-  Kn;jli-h  leader  to  await  with  what  cahnni*>s  he 
couM  ei*nnn:ind  the  atta<'k  of  tlu*  Freneh. 

Afli-r  »-<»me  day**'  mimrled  dread  :md  expectiition  it 
i'liMf.  nil  the  mttrninir  of  the  7ih  July,  wate'liimr  the 
ui'-nnMit  when  a  lar;j«'  nund)er  of  the  Ijigli'^^h  Mpoy>  had 
Ih«ii  tlcta<-lK*<l  to  rei'eive  their  ration**,  A>truc  delU4*liinl  a 
>•.  !f  t  ImmIv  «»f  hi"*  grenadiers  and  b* -^i  >e|Miys  t«)  attack 
t:  •  <i<>!ilrn  luiek,  whilst  he  hiniM-lf  >u|)|N>rted  their  on- 
-l.iiijlil  with  lii*«  wholr  army.  'fhe:idvaneed  party  mt)\ini: 
With  llir  d:i«»li  and  I'elerily  |K»culiar  to  IVenih  Nildier>, 
{  lauilMied  Up  the  height>,  and  after  a  \ig«»roU''  resistance 
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ciiAr.     caniod  tlie  ])o>t.    ^Icanwliile  Liiwrenco,  wlio  was  in  iMin; . 

, *  ■       had  no  sooiior  notic^ed  the  movements  of  the  eneinv  :i'';i.i.-* 

17:>;3.     tlie  rock,  tliaii  lie  hastily  collected  all  his  available  t'^r  •. 
ainouiitiiijx  then  to  420  Europeans  and  500  ^e}><>y-.  :i. . 
hastened  to  su|)i)ort  his  men  on  the  rook.     So  niucli  l::i:-. 
liowever,  had  been  lost  in  turning  out,  that  he  had  s«-ar'-  "y 
covered  half  the  distance  between  his  camp  and  the  n-  !-:. 
before   the  position   had   been    carried    by    the   Vi\\. 
St^arcelv,  too,  had  he  endured  the  mortification  of  ^L^•■^. 
the  flaii;  of  France  waving  over  its  summit,  when  the  :': 
of  the  Frencli  artillery  from  either  flank    of  the  ba^-  ■ :' 
the  rock,  showed  him  that  the  whole  fiirce  of  the  ci.'-:..v 
had  arrived  to  rej)el  any  attack  that  might   be  niatlc  : 
rc'ovcr  it. 

The  loss  of  the  rock  and  the  extraordinan*  <hni'j»*:  ■ 
his  own  position,  became  evident  to  the  miml  of  T^nvn-H' 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.    What  was  he  to  do?     T 
retire  was  to  expose  himself  to  almost  ccMlain  (le^tructi-:.. 
for  his  retrc^it   would  l)e  harassed  and   impetknl  ]»y  :  : 
crow(N  of  Mahratta  horsemen  who  were  ewn  then  lhi«-::- 
eniuL^  his   battalion.     To  advance  was  to  advance  in  i;.- 
face  of  a  trium|)hant  enemy,  possessing  a  >trong  ])t)siii-';.. 
v:i>tly  supcM'ioi'  in  nund)ers.     It  ai)peared   indceil   biit  ;. 
choice  of  deaths.     Thus  seemed  to  think  I.awn*nci\     ¥  . 
a    moment    he   halti  d,  thouLdi    but   for  a   nuam-iit   oi.!,. 
Tliat  biiel' interval  was  sullicient  to  biing  him   to  a   r*  -  ■ 
hition  woithv  of  himself,  wortliv  of  the  natit)n   to  wM«' 
h"  bi'lonL'"<'d.     I'nder  all  doubtfnl  circumstan(H-s  to  alta  k 
i<  a  principle  which  >hould  be  stamj)ed  upon  tlu*  mind  •  : 
everv  coimiiander.      M<j)eciallv  when    reln»at    and   alia  \ 
])n'-enl   ahke  sombre  a^])ecls  sjiould  th(\iri'neral  recoKeii 
that  the  one  encouraL^*^,   the  other  denioraliM'S ;   the   om 
in^ure^  defeat,  the  other  at  lea>t  oflii>a  cliancei.»f  vm-tf-*; 
it    i<,  at    the  verv  wor>t,  l)etter  to  die  advancinji  than  r^- 
ticalin-j-,  to  connnand  the  respect  of  the  enemv  rather  ll::ia 
to  all'ord  him   an  opportunity  for  the  disjday  «)f  hi«*  *'o:i- 
tcinpl,  with  it^  concomitant  encouragement  lo  hi'*  soldier-. 
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It  is  probable  that  some  such  tlioughts  coursecl  through  chap. 
the  mind  of  Ijawrenco,  as  after  that  momentary  halt  he  < — -, — * 
(IfUiched  a  chosen  body  of  grenadiers  and  sepoys  to  storm  1763. 
the  hill  on  its  front,  whilst  he  himself  moved  rapidly 
against  the  main  body  of  the  French,  drawn  up  on  the 
left  of  its  base.  It  was  a  heroic  resolve  heroically  carried 
out.  The  grenadiers  and  sepoys  clambered  up  the  hill 
without  pulling  trigger,  and  reaching  the  summit  charged 
the  French  sUUioned  there  with  so  much  vigour  and  im- 
petuo.sity,  that  they  dmve  them  headlong  down  on  the 
opp(»site  side.  Meanwhile  Astruc,  noting  the  advanc*e  of 
liiiwrence,  but  not  the  movement  of  the  grenadiers,  had 
dniwn  u])  his  men  with  their  right  resting  on  the  left  s|>ur 
of  the  rock  which,  he  deemed,  covered  his  flank.  Op- 
}M)sing  thus  his  own  line  to  the  English,  who  by  this  time 
were  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  he  ordered  the  Mahratta 
hoi^ie  nn<l  his  native  allies  to  move  up  and  take  them  in 
flank  and  rear.  Their  destruction  fieemed  to  him  to  l)e, 
beyond  qui*stion,  inevital)le.  Ihit  just  as  his  arrangiMuenta 
werc»  alniut  to  take*  eflwt,  the  fire  of  the  Knglish  gixma- 
diers  from  the  r<M*k  on  his  right  flank  startled  and  dis- 
conipo5«e4l  his  line,  and  lK?fore  they  could  recover  fn>m  their 
MuprlMN  a  volley  from  the  English  followed  by  abayonet- 
ch:ir;re  completed  their  (*onfusion.  The  French  ofHcers, 
and  eonspiruously  amongst  them  the  gadlant  Astnir  him* 
M*lf,  exerlinl  theniH»lves  to  restore  the  battle,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  Completely  |mnio-stricken  by  the  suddenneai  of 
\\w  surprise  at  the  moment  when  victor}*  si^cmcnl  certain, 
the  French  soldiers  hurrii*d  from  the  field,  leaving  it  to 
Monui  l!ao  and  his  Mahratt^is  to  cover  their  retreat. 
This  serviee  was  perftinmnl  by  these  famous  horsemen 
with  iheir  u*<ual  gallantry.  They  even  indeed  attempted 
to  ili'>|»nte  tin*  field  with  the  English,  when,  three  houn 
Utt  1%  M:iior  I^iwrence  niovinl  ofT  to  his  old  [xisition  with 
lih*  iwii  French  guns  the  trophii*s  of  the  day — which  he 
had  raptunnl.  Hut  thi*  little  iHwly  of  Englishmen,  fonmnl 
in  a  moving  s^iu^ux',  n^pulsed  every  attack,  and,  finally 
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halting,  poured  in  so  continuous  a  lire  upon  the  ma^^cs, 
that  they  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  tlie  service  which  Major 
Lawrence  rendered  his  country  on  this  eventful  day.  But 
for  his  unsurpassed  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  Trichi- 
nopoly  would  have  fallen,  and  with  it  all  the  hard-earned 
conquests  of  the  previous  year.  Fortunate  indeed  would 
he  have  been  if  in  the  presence  of  the  swarming  Mahratta 
cavalry,  and  the  French  troops,  flushed  with  victory,  he 
had  escaped  the  fate  of  Law.  His  merit  on  this  occasion 
was  the  greater,  because  the  French  leader,  Astruc,  com- 
mitted no  glaring  mistake.  Ilis  plan  was  well  conceived 
and  well  executed.  He  could  not  imagine  that  his  soldiers 
would  give  up  the  place  they  had  won  almost  without  a 
blow.  He  acted  throughout  with  courage  and  judgment ; 
and  though  forced  to  succumb,  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
event  which  it  had  l)een  imp(^ssible  to  foresee,  and  against 
Avhich  he  could  not  have  provided.  The  greater  honour  is 
on  that  account  due  to  the  Englishman,  who,  in  a  sudden 
and  dangerous  crisis,  elected  to  dare  all  in  the  face  of  an 
overpowerhig  enemy,  rather  than  to  yield  to  liini  the  field  ! 
Nor  is  it  pos-ible  to  leave  this  subject  without  a  word 
with  resi)ect  to  those  gallant  troops  who  followed  him  so 
nobly.  Those  men  had  been  trained  by  Clive  and  by 
Lawren(*e  himsi^lf  to  the  same  state  of  perfijction  attaineil 
many  yeai-s  latcT  by  the  veterans  of  Wellington.  They 
were  men  who  could  be  trusted  to  pc^rfonn  any  service-  - 
men  who  regarded  neither  difficulties  nor  mnnlK»rs,  who 
asked  merely  to  be  shown  the  position  of  the  enemy  and 
to  be  told  to  attack  it.  No  finer  feat  of  anns  has  been 
)erformed  in  any  ])art  of  the  world  than  the  asj^ault  by  a 
landful  of  grenadiers  of  the  Golden  Ko<*k,  lield  by  an 
enemy  that  had  just  conquered  it,  and  whose  anny  was 
formed  up  at  its  base  !  Tlie  attempt  alone  was  sufiieieiit 
to  intimidate  an  enemv  wliose  imn\dc  was  inferior,  wlu> 
had  not  learned  by  ex|HTienee  that  the  one  way  to  con- 
quer was  tt)  move  straiL»lit  on.    It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  lliose 
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deeds  of  heroism  wliich  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  the     chap. 

IX 

arcliives  of  i\  nation's  hisUjr^',  never  to  be  suffered,  as  lias  >-^  -^^-^^ 
been  the  case  with  this,  to  fall  into  oblivion  and  neglect.*  ' 

Tiie  French  after  their  defeat  retreated  to  the  Fukcer's 
To[H%  thence  to  continue  the  s)'stem  of  bhxikade  which 
they  had  inaugurated.  Astruc  after  his  defeat  resigned  his 
counnand,  and  proceeded  to  Pondicher}'.  Ilis  successor, 
M.  Ihvnnier,  determined  to  attempt  to  effect  by  blockade 
the  object  that  fonx'  had  failed  to  compass.  He  succeeiled 
indeed  in  rcducing  the  townspeople  to  extremities:  the 
j>rice  of  rice  speedily  rosi»  to  one  rupee  the  jK)und ;  of 
fire\V(H)d  there  was  an  absolute  want;  the  city  became 
ni|>idly  desertcnl  by  iU*  inhabitant:*,  who  prefenxnl  even  the 
risk  of  atUick  from  the  enemv  to  death  from  starvation.  In 
his  chief  object,  however,  Hrennier  had  no  l)ettcr  fortune 
than  his  predecessor,  for  liiiwrence,  determined  to  employ 
ev*'r}'  pns>ible  means  to  avert  disaster,  movc»il  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  in  the  dinrtion  of  Tanjon»,  leaving 
hahon  to  defen<l  the  citv. 

On  Irarniug  this  movement  on  the  jMirt  of  IjiwrtMiiv, 
nnnniiT  pniposcnl  to  hims<»lf  two  plans:  the  fn>*t  to 
storm  Trirhino|M»ly  whiNt  >o  wwikly  guanletl ;  thestvond 
to  movr  u|M)n  liJiwrcMice  with  his  whole  fon*e  and  destn>y 
him.  Hut  unfortunately  for  his  own  puqM>si»s,  he  allowe<l 
hi'*  mind  to  rest  U|)on  lH>th  objirts  at  the  siune  time,  in- 
st«:id  t»f  con*M»ntraling  all  his  energies  upon  one.  Thus, 
tht'  brit4»r  to  (*an*y  out  the  first,  he  .viit  into  the  town  a 
drvoti-d  l''n*iichman,  named  de  Cattans,  who  engaged  to 
art  ihr  |>art  4)f  a  <h»M*rlri\  and  whilst  so  rmploytHl  to  make 

*  Tlf  i't'-n   14  tolil  At  Ifn^'lli  by  hid  ailvvrMitiea  than  Mr.  Mill  to  hit 

Ml.   <  »r:ii.-,  Tol,  ikI   Wilk^  anil    hy  frivmU.       Ht»    wnt««  :    *  Iawivik*«», 

M:i;  T  I.Hun'iu-f     Th<*ir  iK«irk«,  Imw-  kiiowiii);  how  iiiurh  he  nnikl  d«*pend 

«  \«  r.  |i'iMi-h««l  ut  iiitfniiU  fn«iii  tii>-  ii{Miii    hi^    trMijM,    iimn^hi'd    UtMljr 

V  trl^  "f   half  A  o'litiiry  to   iifarlv  nu'Hiii*t    th«*    FnMich,    AntI,  aflrr  ma 

!.  •■  :\  >i.i'-  h;.:'*,  nn-  •N'An'»'l\  A^niU  ultftiiintt*   nn<l    hlo***!?   romliAt,   it»- 

•  •  •  * 

..)   .     1   r    th'-    >:»i.«rul    I'-iwIt  r.       Mr.  iiiniti«*«|  tiiii-tt-r  «»f  th«*  tii*l«l  nf  luttlr.* 

\Ii.I   •!••.  iil«<   tliv   ifth-il**   iniii{Mii;rii  It^^ill  not  tlifii  ln'  ilfiih*«l   ihAt  thi« 

.  !    17'-  >    :i  tiiift't-ii  lir  «>^,  aikI  iiiakrtf  ^'AUoiit  Aclioii  Utui,  iftiih  iiioilfni  hU* 

:.  •  }*i::.i -ilnr  iillnoi'ai  t«*  tUU  iiiti<*ii.  tttriAO**,  f«lK'ii  iuto  *obltviuo  Alul  Detf* 

I'.i.iii  -ii  •!*•  iNiiltiHii  it  ui>>n*  ju«t  to  liH*t.* 
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CHAP,     drawiii^js  of  all  the  intemal  defences,  and  to  indicate  the 

IX 

. — r^ — '  weak  parts  of  the  fortifications.  It  liappened,  however, 
1753.  that  do  Cattans  was  discovered,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
his  life  solely  on  the  condition  that  he  should  indicate  to  the 
French  leader  tlie  strongest  parts  of  the  fortress  as  those 
wlu(!h  were  the  weakest  and  least  guarded.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done.*  So  much  time,  however,  had  passed  in 
the  interval,  that  before  these  papers  reached  Brennier  he 
was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  other  plan — the  intercep- 
tion and  attack  of  Major  Lawrence,  who,  he  heard,  was 
escorting  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  from  his  camp 
near  Tanjore  into  Trichinopoly.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  French  that  this  movement  should  not 
succeed. 

Accordingl)%  on  the  mommg  of  the  18tb  August,  Bren- 
nier moved  from  his  camp  and  took  up  an  extended 
})osition  stretching  from  Weyconda  on  the  south-west  to 
the  Frencli  Rock  on  the  south-east  of  the  city- — the  points 
tlie  French  occupied  in  force  being  Weyconda  itoelf,  next 
to  that  the  Golden  liock — the  scene  of  the  defeat  t)f 
Astruc,  but  of  whicrli  in  the  absence  of  Lawrence  they 
had  taken  [X>ssossion  ; — the  Sugarloaf  Rock,distimt  about 
half  a  mile  from  it ;  and  the  French  Eock.  Their  infantry 
and  artillery  were  ^strongly  ix)steil  at  the  Gtolden  and  Su- 
garloaf  Kocks ;  the  si)a(*e  between  Uie  Golden  Kock  and 
the  French  Kock  w^as  iilled  by  swanns  of  cavalry;  tliere 
-vvas  a  small  detachment  at  Elmiseram  ;  Weyconda  w;is 
huld  by  sejMjys,  the  intervening  spaces  being  fiUeil  by 
massos  of  irregular  troops,  wliose  line  stretched  even  to 
tlic  banks  of  the  Cauveri.  In  tliis  position,  (XX'upying 
all  tho  strong  ])osts,  Brennier  believed  he  could  int(?nvpt 
and  destroy  tlie  English  force,  burdened  as  it  was  with  a 
larLr<'  eonvov. 

Hilt  the  Eiigli>h  had  advantiigc^  that  he  knew  not  of. 
It  was  true  that  their  force  was  burdened  with  a  convuv, 

•    n»<    Cattans    wa.^    n»'v<TtIi«'l#»!«    T''rtMich  for(*p,  on  t ho  n>t urn  of  31  ajor 
hHnir»'il    a»   a  sj>y    in    .•*i^'ht   of    the     I^wn^ncc  to  tlkC  city. Orme, 
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hut  it  was  not  less  so  that  whilst  encamped  near  Tanjore,    chap. 
I^wrencc  had  received  a  reinforcement  not  only  of  5,000  • — , — ^ 
Taiijoreans,  but  of  170  Euroi)eans,  and  300  deix)p  from     1758. 
Fort  St.  David.     liut  tliat  was  not  all.     By  means  of  the 
high  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  Dalton  was  nblc  to 
observe  all  the  movements  of  the  French,  and  to  commu- 
nioate  them  to  Lawrence.     This  he  did  not  fail  to  do  on 
the  present  occasion.     The  English  leader  marclunl  to  the 
attack  therefore,  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  bixly  of  Kun)- 
jKMiis  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  enemy,  but  with 
ahnost  a.s  ])e]fect  a  knowleilge  of  his  movements  as  if  he 
had  been  an  officer  on  Brennier's  staff. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  two  rocks,  called  the 
Gc»l(li»n  an<l  Sujrarloaf,  fonnc-d  the  key  of  the  French 
|>o>ition.  The  Golden  Rock  was,  however,  by  far  the  most 
iin]M»rt4Uit  of  the  two,  as  it  commanded  the  entire  country 
lH»twtHMi  it  and  the  city,  and  Brennier  ought  to  have  held 
it  at  all  costs.  Ijjiwrence,  knowhig  its  importance,  deter- 
miiicHl,  after  de|K)siting  his  convoy  in  safety,  to  direct  on 
it  his  main  attiu'k.  The  better,  however,  to  delude  Brun- 
nii-r,  he  halteil  his  troops  in  front  of  the  Sugarloaf  liock, 
and  made  all  his  dispositions  as  if  to  attack  it  Bn^nnier, 
coni[)lett*ly  deceived,  t>elieving  that  he  was  to  be  attac*k(Kl 
oil  tlu»  Sugarloaf  Kock  by  Lawrence's  whole  force,  sent 
hurrit»il  orders  that  the  greater  part  of  the  force  on  the 
(iohh*n  I{4K*k  should  be  des])atched  to  reinforce  him. 
I^iwren<'e  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  carry  out  this  move- 
ment, but  it  had  no  sooner  been  effc*cted  than  he  detiiched 
his  grenadiers  and  800  8ei)o\'s  to  seize  the  Golden  Rock. 
This  tlu*y  did  without  much  difficulty.  Before,  however, 
it  had  licfU  accromplished,  Brennier  noticed  the  movement. 
Tht*n,  t(K>  late,  perceiving  his  error,  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  pri*MTve  or  to  recover  it.  This  detachment  finding  the 
pN-k  lo>t  did  not  attempt  to  recover  it,  but  taking  up  a 
IHi>iti(>n  on  some  high  ground  between  the  two  rucks, 
t»|Kiud  a  vt'ry  gidling  fire  on  the  English.  liiwrenco, 
notifiiig  this,  nmceived  the  ideaof  cutting  off  and  di*stn>y- 
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CHAP,    ing  this  detachment  before  it  could  be  assisted  by  the  main 
^-   , '  ■  -  body,  which,  after  making  a  sKght  forward  movement, 
1753.     remained  as  if  paralysed  on  the  slopes  of  the  Siigarloaf 
Eock.     He  accordingly  detached  500  men,  natives  and 
Europeans,  for  this  purpose.      They  advanced  without 
guns  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  lire  of  artillery  which  mowed 
down  man)"  of  tliem.    This  caused  a  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  their  leader,  but  Lawrence,  perceiving  it,  ran  out  to 
them  liimself,  and  led  them  to  the  charge.     At  this  mo- 
ment, also,  Dalton,  w^ho  from  the  tower  within  Trichi- 
nopoly  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  fight,  hastened  to 
the  ground  Avith  his  detachment  and  two  field-pieces,  and 
attacked  the  French  in  rear.     Separated  from  their  main 
body,  which  all  this  time  remained  in  an  extraordinaiy 
state  of  inaction,  the  French  detachment  retreated  to  Wey- 
conda,  not  however  till  they  had  inflicted  and  suflered 
heavy  loss.      Breimier,  whose   earlier  movement  might 
have  saved  the  day,  no  sooner  beheld  the  retreat  of  his 
detachment,  than,  seemhig  to  recover  himself,  he  advanccnl 
with  his  main  body  to  attack  the  victorious  English.      It 
was,  however,  too  late  ;  for  his  troops,  disheartened  by  the 
retreat  of  tlieir  comrades,  and  by  the  sight  of  the  Engli>h 
in  force  on  both  flanks,  declined  the  combat,  and  retreiiti.HK 
as  fast  as  possible,  to  the  Five  Eocks,  and  thence  followe<l 
their  comrades  in  disorder  to  Weyconda.    The  Tanjoreiin 
cavalry,  which  might  have  handled  them  severely,  fcjired, 
even  in  their  retreat,  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  Franiv. 
They  contented    themselves   witli   reducing   Elmiserani, 
which  was  but  slightly  guarded. 

This  second  battle  before  Trichinopoly  cost  the  Engli:?h 
40,  the  French  100,  Europeans,  and  proved  not  less  tlian 
the  first  the  superior  generalship  of  the  English  leader, 
and  the  higher  morale  of  his  soldiers.  It  is  diflicult  to 
imagine  conduct  more  imbecile  than  that  exhibited  by 
IJn^nnier.  He  allowed  himself  to  become  the  du|)c  of  the 
most  transparent  stratagem,  and  its  success  so  confounded 
him  that  he  seemed  incapable  of  giving  any  onlers  until 
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it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  his  vanished  fortunes.    It  is  not    chap. 
surprising  that  the  French  soldiers  should  display  their  ^^i^w 
>v:int  of  (Mmfulence  in  such  a  leader.  1753. 

Aleaiiiwhile,  after  the  action,  the  French  concentrated 
in  Wovconda  threw  up  intrenchnients,  as  though  prepared 
to  defVnd  it.  Ijawrence,  whose  supply  of  provisions  had 
l)ci*onio  again  exhausted,  advanceil,  a  few  days  later,  to 
the*  Five  U<H'ks,  and  on  l:>epteniber  4  made  as  if  he  woiUd 
atlatk  Weyconda.  lirennier,  totally deinoraliscnl, did  not 
even  attempt  the  defence  of  the  place,  but  retreated  hur- 
riedly and  in  disorder  to  Mootachellinoor,  on  the  banks 
of  the  C*anveri,  a  |)osition  which  assured  his  communica- 
tions with  Seringliam.  Ilere,  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
joined  by  an  im]M)rtant  reinforcement  of  400  Eun>i)eans, 
2,000  si»|K)ys,  and  six  guns,  under  M.  Astnic,  and  3,000 
tried  Mahnitta  C4ivaliy.  Astruc  at  once  re-assumed  the 
command  of  the  French  force. 

This  reinfon*ement  ought  to  have  changeil  the  fortune 
of  the  campaign.  The  Frencli  soldiers,  of  which  it  was 
partly  com|)osed,  were  men  who  had  but  recently  arrived 
from  tlu*  Jsle  of  France,  and  who  had  been  engaged 
(hiring  the  few  subsequent  weeks  in  overrunning  the  Car- 
nut  ie.  They  were  free  fn>m  the  discouragement  that  had 
fallen  on  the  others,  and  should  have  been  employeil  on 
the  offensive  before  they  had  beccmic  inoculated  by  the 
des|Hin<lency  that  n»igned  in  the  camp.  Hut  ill-suc'cess 
had  ma<le  Astnic  over-cautious.  The  thinl  day  after  the 
junction  he  KhI  the  combined  force  towanls  the  south,  and 
t(M>k  |)os>i*ssion  of  the  Five  Itcx*ks,  and  the  Golden  and 
S^u^^u'loaf  I{(H*ks,  recommencing  that  system  of  blockade 
which  had  twif*e  iK'fore  bmught  the  English  to  such  strain 
I^iwren(*e  on  his  part  moveil  towards  Elmiseram,  alike 
with  a  view  to  c«>ver  his  (vmvoys,  and  to  effect  a  Junction 
with  a  frt*sh  n^inforcement  of  Europeans  then  shortly 
ex|HCted.  In  .hu(*1i  a  {Hisition  it  was  the  {K>licy  of  the 
FriMich  to  avail  themselves  of  tlieir  su|ieri«)r  numl)ers  to 
attack  the  English.     The  occasion  wan  favouniblc ;  Morari 
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CHAP.    Eao  in  particular  urged  it  upon  them  ;  but  their  councils 
^  were  divided,  and  Astruc  liiinself  was  averse  to  appeal  to 

1753.  tlie  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  He  confined  himself,  there- 
fore, to  intercepting  supplies  and  attacking  convoys,  whil>t 
he  hurried  on  the  defences  he  was  throwing  up  at  the 
Goklen  and  Sugarloaf  Rocks.  This  was  acting  the  policy 
of  Lawrence.  This  officer  remained  in  the  open  plain, 
amusing  tlie  French  by  feigned  attacks,  till  September  27. 
On  that  date  he  was  joined  by  237*  Europeans  and  3U0 
sepoys.  As  bold  as  his  adversary  was  cautious,  he  at  oik'c 
determined  to  attempt  the  stonn  of  the  French  intrencli- 
ments  before  they  should  be  quite  finished.  Astruc  had, 
like  Brennier  before  him,  placed  the  greater  part  of  his 
force  on  the  Sugarloaf  Eock,  the  intrenchments  of  which 
liad  been  completed  on  three  sides ;  to  the  Golden  RcK*k 
he  had  detached  100  Europeans,  600  sepoys,  and  two 
guns,  intending  to  fortify  that  also.  The  space  between 
the  rocks  and  all  around  them  was  occupied  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Mysoreans.  Astruc  hoped,  by  holding  an  iui- 
])regnal)le  position  here,  to  blockade  the  English  on  three 
sides,  whilst  Dupleix  should  induce  the  Rajah  of  Tanjt^re 
to  renounce  tlieir  alliance.  This  would  complete  the 
investment,  and  insure  the  fall  of  Trichinopoly. 

Such  was  the  sUite  of  affairs  when,  on  Sc»ptember  27, 
the  detachment  under  Captains  Ridge  and  Calliaud  joined 
Lawrence.  That  officer  resolved  to  attack  with  as  little 
delav  as  ]X)ssible.  Movinir,  accordingly,  on  the  njorninir 
of  October  1  to  the  Fukeer's  Tope,  he  drew  up  his  nuMi 
and  ollered  battle.  Astruc,  however,  having  decHned  it, 
he  encamped  on  the  ground  on  which  he  was  drawn  up. 
But  before  break  of  (hiy  on  the  following  morning,  he  ad- 
vanced at  tlie  head  of  000  Euro|K*ans,  six  guns,  and  2,(KM> 
sei)oys  towards  tlie  (ioldcn  Rock,  assaulted  it  in  three 
colunms  before  li(»  had  beei.  perceived,  and  carried  it 
without  Lnviu'T  tlu*  Fivncli  leisure  to  Hre  their  two  truns. 

•  One  of  tho  (ifricors  with  tho^p    qufiitly    famous    in    Anglo-Indian 
wiu*<  Cjiptftiii  Calliaud,  a  man  nuLm'-     wnrfan\ 
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>vlii<^li  wore  captured  loaded.  Only  waiting  to  re-form,  chap. 
Ijiwroiice  then  udviniced  (juickly  towards  the  Sugarloaf  - — * ' — ^ 
lioik.  Ills  men  sliouting  and  dnuns  beating,  tlie  Mysoreans  1753. 
fleeing  before  them.  Here,  however,  in  front  of  the  un- 
fortified face,  the  Freneli  were  drawn  up  to  receive  him, 
with  a  ^tronlr  ImkIv  of  h»I)ovs  on  their  left.  These  men, 
however,  would  appear  to  liave  bec?n  disheartened  by  the 
sight  of  th(»  fugitive  Mysoreans  escaping  from  the  English, 
as  Wi'll  as  by  the  >liouts  of  the  latter,  for  they  gave  way 
without  Mriking  a  blow.  Tlie  right  division  of  the  Kng- 
lish,  following  them  up,  discovennl  the  left  (lank  of  the 
French  unguarded.  They  therc»fore  wheeh'd  to  the  left, 
and  took  tlu'ir  line  in  flank  at  the  s;une  moment  that  the 
two  otlu'r  divisions  (»]iarged  it  in  front.  Stationaiy  as 
tlu'V  wiTc\  the  Fren^'h  could  not  stand  this  double  attack. 
In  vain  did  Aslruc  exert  himself  to  rc»st«)re  the  battle. 
Thr  Kniilish  prcssiMl  on  so  hotly  that  rallying  was  im|)os- 
sil)h'.  Hroki'U  and  dividtil,  flcving  in  disorder  and  dismay, 
tlu*  srattcrrd  remnants  of  the  Fren<*h  force  made  no  halt 
till  thry  ha<l  plarcd  the  waters  of  the  Cauveri  between 
tlK'mst4vt\>  and  their  pui>uers. 

Thi>  givat  victory,  gaiiutl  by  the  sujKTior  boldness  and 
daiing  of  tin*  Knglish  leader,  wiw  <le<*iMve.  Kleven  pieces 
<»f  rannon,  1 1 1  pri>oncrs  amongst  whom  were  M.  Astruc 
and  t<*n  offuvrs,  200  killrd  auul  woundeiK  trstitiiil  to  its 
ini|>orlanec'.  On  their  side  the  English  h^t  but  40  men. 
Nor  wi*ri'  il'^  re>ults  on  Trichino|M»ly  lev*  favourable  to  the 
English.  That  <ity  was  at  onec  delivfrc«<l  fnun  the  ht>rn)r 
of  M-arritv.  For  whil>t  the  main  IxhIv  of  the  French  tinjk 
li-fugr,  rowiil  and  jmndyseil,  in  iXTinglmm,  Major  Ijiw- 
niice,  swiH»ping  their  detachments  fn>m  the  (*oun  try  south 
of  the  (/auveri,  jKUired  sup|>lies  int4>  the  city,  and  then 
movetl  himM*lf  with  the  main  Ixuly  of  his  troops  to 
(*oiladdy«on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cauveri,  within  the 
tenitoii*-'*  of  Tanjore.  In  this  [xiMtitm  we  mu>t  leave  the 
hoHtilr  partitas — the  Freneh  baille<l  and  huniiliatinK  with- 
out r«»nfi(|fnee  in  themselves  or  in  their  leaden*;  tlu»  Knglish 
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CHAP,    proud  of  tliemselves,  proud  of  tlie  general  who  had  three 
'  times  led  them  to  decisive  victory,  proud  likewise  of  their 

1753.  acliievemei its,  confident  and  secure  as  to  the  future  ;  here 
we  must  leave  them,  to  return  once  again  to  the  action  o( 
the  Governor  whose  great  plans  had  thus  been  so  strangely 
balUed. 

Whilst  these  tremendous  conflicts  were  going  on  in  tJu* 
vicinity  of  Trichinopoly,  Dupleix,  continuing  to  feed  and 
to  strengthen  his  armies  before  that  ])lace,  had  been  exert- 
ing himself  to  the  utmost  to  restore  peace  to  theCamatic. 
To  this  eoui^e  he  had  been  moved  by  several  concurring 
reasons.  The  Directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies  and 
the  French  Ministei-s  had  never  ceased  to  urge  it  ujk)u 
him.  I'he  continued  warfare,  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  drained  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders,  a 
result  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  those  who  looked  only  for 
dividends.  The  contest  which  Dupleix  had  declared  over 
and  over  again  could  not  possibly  last  long,  and  coidd  not 
end  but  in  the  elevation  of  France  to  a  pitch  of  unprece- 
dented glory,  seemed  to  the  Directors  likely  to  be  spun 
out  indeihiitely,  and  to  end  in  humiliation  rather  than  in 
advantage.  In  that  august  body,  the  want  of  immediate 
success  on  the  part  of  Dupleix  had  produced  the  iisuid 
results.  Those  who  had  long  been  envious  of  his  success 
n(jw  joined  the  faction  that  was  really  alarmed,  to  agitate 
for  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things.  The  longer  the  war 
lasted,  tlie  more  i)()werful  and  persistent  became  the  ad- 
herents of  the  j)arty  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price. 

lUit  that  was  not  the  only  reascm.  Dupleix  was  him- 
self most  anxious  for  peace  with  the  English,  if  only  to 
givi'  him  time  to  consolidate  his  arrangements  with  the 
nativi'  ])owers,  to  obtain  from  his  European  rivals  an 
acknowle(lgnu»nt  of  his  right  to  the  territories  c<mcedeil 
to  him  b)'  the  rc»|>resentatives  of  the  Mogul.  lie  had 
previou>ly,  in  Februar)'  1752,  addressed  Mr.  Saunders 
with  tliis  object,  bnt  tlu»  answer  he  received  not  having 
been  of  {I  nature?  to  encourage  him  in  the  hope  of  a  .su<*- 
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cossful  result,  he  had  allowed  the  subject  to  drop.     In  the 
July  of  the  following  year,  however,  urged  by  the  eon- 
hiderations  to  whioh  we  have  advert(^l,  as  well  as  by  the      1753. 
pn^ssing  soliritations  of  Ikissy,  who,  by  an  engagement  to 
luHMHue  his  stepson,  had  but  just  acquired  a  fresh  right  to 
advise    him,   he    attem  )ted    to    renew    tlie    negotiation. 
Saun<lers  nu»t  him  in  w  lat  may  be  termed  a  conciliatory 
sjiirit,  if  we  havr  regard  only  to  the  main  objcvt   pro- 
posed to  be  attaini»d.     lUit  th(»  course  of  their  corres|)on- 
denee  soon  showed  that,  though  they  equally  wished  fi>r 
pea(*e,  the  rival  ])owers  held  verj'  diflerent  iilcMis  as  to  the 
conditions  on   which   that  ])eace  Wius   alone   atUiinable. 
l)upK»ix  insisti^il  on  the  recognition  by  the  Knglish  of 
himself  as  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  an  oHice  which  had 
been  l)e>lowed  u|>on  him  by  the  Subadar,  and  been  con- 
iirmed,  he  asserte<l,  by  the  Mogul  Emperor.     The  Engli>h 
(tovernor,  ou  the  other  hand,  loudly  assertinl  the  claims 
of  Mahomed  Ali.     ruder  these  circum>tanci*s  it  wouhl 
appt»ar  that  whilst  l)oth  Governoi's  contimied  to  negotiate, 
th<y  fi'lt  alike  strongly  that  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  would 
be  decided,  not  by  tlieir  arguments  or  protests,  by  the 
validity  of  the  parchments  tliey  displaye<l  or  of  the  patents 
]»!*omulgated  in   their  favour,  but  by  the  armies  whi<*h 
wiTc  then  contending  for  the  |)ossession  of  Tricliino|)<»ly. 
Thi^  faet   aloni'   is  suflicient   to   ac(*(»unt   for  the  perse- 
venmee,  ('oustaucy,  aiul  energy  displayinl  by  Mr.  Saund«»rs 
in  >ending  rcinfon*ements  to  I^iwrence,  and  by  Dupleix 
in  the  de-ipalch  of  t*ver\'  available  soMier  to  strenirthen 
the  force*<  of  Hrennier  and  Astnic. 

It  will  readily  be  concc'diHl,  we  think,  that  Jiaving 
rcganl  to  the  nuinl>er  f>f  Kuropc^an  triKips  he  despat<*ln'<l 
l«>  the  M'cne  of  action,  and  the  largely  pn»|>onderating 
force  and  >U|>erior  excellence  of  his  native  allies^  I>upleix 
hatl  giHwl  reason  to  hojKj  for  a  decidetl  sueci»ss  lH'ft>n» 
Trirliinopoly.  lie*  at  lea>t  had  straininl  the  resources  of 
lN»ndii*herv  to  assure  himsi*lf  of  such  a  ri'sult,  and  it  was 
not  f<»r  him  to  anticipate  that  a  fatidity  would  continue  t4> 
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CHAP,    be  inseparable  from  the  operations  of  the  French  leaders 
^  *       before  tliat  place.     He  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  dis- 
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of  tlie  Golden  Eock  by  pouring  in  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  urging  his  generals  to  renewed  exertions.  When 
even  the  news  reached  him  of  the  third  and  most  fatal 
defeat  on  that  fotal  groiuid  he  did  not  despair.  That  in- 
telligence, on  the  contrary,  only  nerved  him  to  make 
another  vigorous  eiffort,  conducted  with  more  subtlety, 
more  daring,  than  any  of  the  others.  His  plan  was, 
whilst  still  continuing  to  negotiate  with  Saunders,  to  send 
secretly  to  Seringham  the  last  reinforcements  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Europe,  with  instructions  to  their  commander 
to  use  them  at  once  to  attempt  the  storm  of  Trichinopoly, 
whilst  Lawrence  was  resting,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  at  Coiladdy,  fifteen  miles  distant. 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  determination,  300  Europeans  and 
1,200  sepoys  were  despatched  from  Pondichery  early  in 
November  under  the  command  of  M.  de  MainviUe.*  Tliev 
arrived  at  Seringham  on  the  21st.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  intentions  Mainville  endeavoured,  and  very  success- 
fully, to  keep  liis  arrival  secret  from  the  English  garrison 
and  from  Lawrence.  He  did  not  even  endeavour  to  in- 
tercept the  supplies  of  the  garrison,  but  employed  liis 
whole  time  in  preparing  for  the  meditated  enterprise.  At 
lengtli,  on  December  8,  all  his  arrangements  having  been 
made,  without  any  suspicion  existing  on  the  part  of  the 
Enghsh,  Mainville  determined  to  put  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. His  orders  were  clear  and  precise  ;  GOO  Europeans 
supported  by  200  more  and  the  sepoys,  were  to  attack 
and  carry  tlie  work  (^overing  the  gateway  known  as  Dal- 
ton's  battery.  As  tli(*re  were  here  but  fifty  sepoys,  Main- 
ville anticipated  tliat  this  could  be  accomplished  eaMly 
and  without  firing  a  shot.    He  therefore  gave  the  strictest 

•  All  tlio  Kn^rlish  writors  state  tmly  aftortho  arrival  of  Godehcii  was 
tliat  M.  Mais.sin  (*(>nniiai)dt*d  on  thin    the  command  made  OTer  to  Mausin. 

04('a>«i()ii ;  liut  tin*  rt'conla  show  that 
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orders  to  abstain  from  firinij.     This  work  carried  without    chap. 
ulariniiig  the  garrison,  it  wais  determined  to  dash  round  ^ 
tlie  traverses,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  ai>ply  a  petard     1758. 
to  the  gate  of  the  town,  or  should  that  fail,  to  attem])t  to 
oHcaihule — the  walls  here  being  but  eighteen  feet  above 
the  rock  ; — for  this  pur|)ose  ladders  had  been  prepared. 

Following  this  arrangement  Mainville  crossed  the  Cau- 
vcri  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  base  of  tlie  outwork  without  having  been 
IKTceiveil.  Tlie  COO  Frenchmen  escaladed  this  place  and 
surprised  the  sepoys,  whom  they  found  mostly  asleep. 
Had  they  then  but  pushed  forward,  had  they  ol)eyed 
^lainvilles  instructions  to  abstain  from  firing,  nothing 
(*ould  liave  saved  Trichino[)oly.  But  instead  of  thus  act- 
ing, their  evil  genius  prompted  them  to  turn  two  of  the 
1 2-|M)unders  which  they  had  captured  and  found  loaded 
against  the  walls  of  the  town.  They  acccnnimnied  this 
lirf  by  a  volley  of  small   anns  and  by  shouts  of  Vive 

Thi'  effect  of  this  lire  was  to  naiso  the  garrison.  Under 
onlers  rirc*iv(Hl  from  Captain  K]l|nitri(*k,  the  commandant, 
dftachmfUtH  insUmtly  proceetlcd  to  their  resjMJctive  alann 
]M)>is  rc:uly  to  receive  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  French, 
after  their  insane  and  uselesn  volley,  pressed  akmg  the 
passigc*  round  the  traverses,  and  under  the  guidan<*e  of 
an  l*jigli>h  deserter  followed  dosely  by  two  men  carr}'ing 
|M»tanLs  luid  arriveil  withm  a  short  distiince  of  the  gate-^ 
the  f.\a<-t  liK'ality  of  which,  however,  was  known  only  to 
the  tlesiTter,  Whilst  they  were  advancing,  the  English 
had  liurriiMi  to  the  pite,  and  liad  annmencod  an  indis- 
eriininate  tire  into  the  [mssage  leading  up* to  it.  The 
niiilit  was  dark,  and  they  (*ouId  take  no  aim ;  nevertlus 
Irs.s  tli«*ir  first  fire  killed  the  Knglish  d(*serter  and  the  two 
jMtanliers  when  within  a  few  [MK'es  of  them.  The  others, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  had  hap|M-ii(Hl,  lM?gHn  afler 
rM)ine  little  i*onfusion  ei>ns4*i|uent  on  the  darkm^ss  to  at* 
ttsnpt  the  escalade.    Their  ladders,  however,  had  siiflennl 
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CHAP,  go  much  from  the  enemy's  fire  and  from  other  causes,  that 
* — r-^—  they  liad  but  a  small  number  avaihiblc.  Those  that  they 
1753.  iia(l  wei-e  nevertheless  boldly  planted,  and  an  officer  pre- 
ceded by  a  drummer  and  followed  by  his  men  led  the 
way  up  one  of  tliem.  The  dmmmer  however  was  killed, 
the  ofiicer  pulled  into  the  town,  and  the  ladder  thrown 
back.  Others  were  similarly  treated,  until,  having  lo<t 
all  their  ladders,  Avithout  ropes  or  any  means  to  retreat 
doAvn  the  rock  they  had  ascended,  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  without  being  able  to  return  it,  the  French 
were  driven  to  despair.  They  could  not  even  make 
known  to  the  garrison  their  wish  to  surrender.  For  some 
hours  longer,  hiding  themselves  as  best  they  could,  still 
exj)oscd  on  the  least  movement  to  a  continued  fire,  they 
were  left  in  the  most  pitiable  iK>sition.  Wlien  at  last  day 
dawned  it  was  only  that  the  greater  part  of  this  larjre 
force,  which  had  jset  out  with  such  hopes  of  victorj^  which 
had  had  victory  witlihi  it.s  grasp,  might  surrender,  en  masse^ 
prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  entire  body  of  GOO  men,  eight 
ofiicers  and  3G4  men  were  taken  prisoners,  many  were 
w(Mmded,  one  ofiicer  and  40  men  were  killed ;  the  re- 
mainder, nearly  200  in  number,  jumped  down  from  the 
lock  into  the  ditch,  and  though  several  of  them  were 
maimed  in  the  attempt,  were  carried  ofl*  by  tlieir  com- 
radi's. 

It  would  seem,  in  sober  truth,  that  a  fatality  did  attend 
all  tlic  French  o])erations  against  Trichinopoly !  This  t»n- 
tcri)riso,  wi*ll  planned,  up  to  a  certain  point  well  executcHJ, 
ciTttiin  then  under  tlie  conditions  of  ordinary  pnidence  to 
succeed — why  <lid  it  fail  ?  What  was  it  that  pn>mptc*il 
tliat  ill-timed  and  useless  volley?  The  second  query  in 
:in  answer  to  the*  first;  to  the  second  itself  it  is  bevond 
our  ])<)wer  to  i"e])ly.  We  nuist  content  oui'sehvs  with 
reniarkin'j  thai  that  foolish  act  of  a  few  fcK)li>Ii  men 
(IlmiltimI  I'utiii'lv  tlu*  I'aci*  nf  evi-nts.  It  not  onlv  bv  its 
c(»n*^((jucnces  took  away  from  the  French  the  hope  of  ever 
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gaining  Tricliiiiopoly  ;•  it  not  only  guvo  all  the  triumphs     chap. 
of  tlic  campaign  to  the  English,  but  it  was  the  main  >  ■    '/ ,. 
rause  of  that  humiliating  treaty,  in  which,  but  a  few      ^"^^* 
months  later,  France  gave  up  the  labour  of  years,  re- 
nounced the  right  even  to  aspire  to  dominion  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Ilindostiui.     What  a  lesson  does  not  this  story 
convey  to  soldiei's — what  a  lesson  to  mankind  in  genend! 
Wliat  a  lesson  never  to  turn,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  end,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to  allow  no 
lighter  thoughts,  no  ideas  of  vain  glory,  to  move  us  off 
the  direc^t  path  by  following  which  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose we  am  alone  hope  to  reach  the  desired  goal ! 

To  the  views  of  Ihipleix,  the  author  of  the  plan,  al- 
though not  responsible  for  any  part  of  its  execution,  the 
blow  was  fatal.  Nor  had  it,  unfortunately  for  him,  come 
entinly  unaccompanied  by  other  disasters :  Mortiz  Ali 
had  a  little  before  been  defeated  before  Trinomalee,  and 
Maliomed  Komal,  another  French  partis:m,  before  the 
pagoda  of  Tripeili.  Hut  this  was  the  linishing  stroke; 
thi^  it  was  that  convinced  DupUMX  of  tlu*  necessity  of  at 
l*'a>t  eiiti'ring  into  negotiations  with  the  English  (lovenior. 
Far  Ix-tter  for  him  to  come  to  terms,  even  though  they 
might  be  dividvantag(M>us,  than  to  see  his  best-laid  plans 
thwarliMl  and  ruiih'd  by  the  want,  on  the  jMirt  of  those 
wlio  were  to  exc*<nite  tlniii,  of  ordinar}'  prudence  and  the 
roMimoiu»M  si*If-coinmand. 

At-ennliiigly,  and  with  the  hoj>e  mther  than  the  ex|KH> 
tation  that  some  pniftical  result  might  ari<i»  from  the 
metting,  Ihipleix  pn>jH»M^l  that  c*ommissionei's  sliould  l>e 
a[»|)ointed,  armeil  with  full  |H)Wers,  to  treat  reganling  an 
aeeoinintMlation.     To  this  the  English  (tovtTiior  accidiKl, 


•   M.ij«»r  I.»wrfnri»  writ***  :    •  Th«»  Trirhin«»|>*»ly  to  tl»*»  frn*Ate»t  ri«k  it 

fk -!iffii*-  M:i.*i  wfll  laid.  A'i<t   h^i  n<»t  hml  run  iliiriiivr   ih**  w«r.*     (*«il<»iif| 

I  r   •  • 'i     ]'■  tiilaiii-f    iiiml'*    tliiiii    \tM>  VVilkn :    'If  iIm-   i»r»lrr»    |iniliilMiiii^ 

•«•■..  I  liio*  .\ir  llii'ni**-l\tv'«,  xUt'\    jw-r-  liriii/    liuil    tf  ♦'!!    »»l*-\«-<l,   the   pin  •« 

}]•}.•  ii.i.'li!   hA\t*  hii'l  tiiiif   t<»  i-\i*-  iiiii-t  ill  n  f*'\v  iitiiiMti  •  liAX**  U-t*  i  iu 

I  ■;*.    :Ih  If  'l«  -i^'i»«.'    Mr.  Oriiif  wiiti**  |Mi»i'Miiiiii  of  ihf  Fr»-ii'*h.' 
lh.it  tt».'  a-viult  't-xj.  ..«•»!  tli«'  I  it\  of 
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CHAP,     and  the  little  town  of  Sadras  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
> — -r-'-—^  nearly   equidistant  from  Madras   and   Pondidiery,  was 

1753.     fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  conference. 

The  English  commissaries,  Messrs.  Palk  and  Vansittart, 
jirrivcd  at  this  place  on  the  30th  December  ;  the  French 
— ^M.  de  Kerjean,  M.  Bausset,  and  Father  Lavaur,  the 
princii)al  of  the  Jesuits — delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
])assports  from  the  Enghsh  Governor — not  till  the  21st  of 
Januaiy.  The  next  day  the  conference  held  its  first  sit- 
ting. The  Enghsh  commissaries  began  by  dechiring  that 
they  had  no  propositions  to  make,  and  none  to  listen  to, 
whicli  did  not  comprehend  the  acknowledgment  of  Ma- 
homed Ali  as  sole  and  legitimate  master  and  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic,  or  wliich  did  not  guarantee  to  the  Ilajah  of 
Taujore  the  full  ar.d  entire  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

The  proposals  of  tlie  French  commissaries  were,  in 
Avords,  much  more  moderate.  They  suggested  that  Ma- 
dras should  be  quit  of  the  annual  ground-rent  due  to 
tlie  government  of  the  Carnatic ;  that  Pondemaly  and 
its  dependencies  should  be  ceded  to  the  English  Com- 
l)any  ;  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  on  the  part  i»f 
tlie  Enghsh  should  be  defrayed  ;  that  the  French 
Company  should  give  to  the  English  Company  the  ne- 
cessaiy  securities  for  freedom  of  commerce;  and  that 
ill  consequence  of  these  cessions,  the  English  Company 
slioukl  evacuate  the  countries  and  fortilied  places  di'- 
peiulcnt  on  the  Carnatic;  that  for  Mahomed  Ali  there 
sliould  l)(»  provided  a  suitable  governorship  in  stnne  jiart 
of  tlu'  Dekkaii  under  the  mutual  guamntee  of  the  Fivncli 
and  Kniilish  Conipaniis;  that  he  should  Ikj  ctMisidered 
(piit  of  all  monies  due  by  him  to  the  treasury  of  the  Dek- 
kiui  ;  and  that  tlie  liajah  of  Tanjori*  should  be  maintained 
in  {\w  j)ossi'ssion  of  liis  territ<;ries  under  the  guaninliv  of 
tlu*  two  Companies.  Sui'h  weri'  the  French  propo^itions, 
ixtrenu'lv  modenite,  even  conciliatory,  in  their  outward 
fnrin,  but  in  reality  no  less  favourable  to  French,  than 
were  the*  counter-proposals  to  English,    intcrc*sts.     The 
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Frcncli  scheme,  in  fact,  imist  be  exaiiiined  rather  with  chap. 
ri'fcrence  to  what  it  omitted  than  to  its  content?*.  We  —  .  *— 
lind  in  it  no  mention  of  the  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan,  none  ^751. 
of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Bnt,  the  rival  candidate 
for  tlie  last-named  appointment  being  in  it  provided  for, 
the  intention  was  clear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Salabut 
Junir  would  be  acknowled<?e<l  as  Subadar,  and  his  nomi- 
nee,  Dupleix,  as  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Exactly  then  as 
till*  English  proposition  claimed  all  that  the  English  had 
Ih'cii  contending  for,  so  did  this  of  the  French  ask  every- 
thing that  Dupleix  had  demanded  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  English  connnissaries  re<*eiveil  the  French 
proportions  in  silence,  but  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
conference  they  declared  that  their  instructions  forbade 
their  even  discussing  any  articles,  until  the  two  which 
they  themselves  had  presi»ntiHl  should  have  been  sub- 
srribed  to  by  the  French  de|)Uties.  To  this  the  French 
would  by  no  means  agree.  They  challenged  Mr.  Van.Mt- 
tnrt  and  Mr.  Falk  to  show  tluMn  any  patent  conferring 
U|»nn  Mahomed  Ali  the  oilice  of  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic  ; 
thcv  showed  them  that  it  was  not  an  hercH.litiirv  ofiice  ; 
that  the  father  of  MahomcHl  Ali  had  l)een  apiH)inted  by  the 
Subadar  of  his  day  ;  and  that  his  succ*essors  had,  on  his 
demi>e,  given  the  office,  originally  to  Chunda  Sahib,  and 
stMoiidly  t4>  Dupleix:  an<l  they  prinluced  Si*veral  patent.s 
grantt^l  to  the  latter,  and  a  h»tter  from  the  Great  Mogul 
cnnlirming  all  t!iat  Salabut  Jung  had  granted  in  favour  of 
Dupleix.  The  English  to  this  replied,  that  MahonitHl  Ali 
had  nM'cived  his  ap|H»intment  from  Xazir  Jung,  and  after- 
wards from  (ihazee-<H)d-d4H*n,  but  that  the  {mtents  were 
at  Trichinn|H)ly  ;  the  letter  fn>m  the  (treat  Mogul  they 
treate<l  an  a  forger)'.  Snnething  more  was  said,  but  little 
to  any  purp«ifie.  That  meeting  was  the  htst  held  by  the 
(onference.  Finding  it  im|H>>>ible  to  agree  even  U|Mm 
|ireliminaries,  the  English  connnissaries  left  on  Februarj'  3 
ftu  Madras;  the  French,  three  days  later,  for  ri>ndicher}'. 

D  u 
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Ai".  Diiplcix  was  tho  less  inclined  to  abate  any  of  his  pre- 
^^ — '  tensions  on  tliis  occasion,  for  whilst  the  conference  was 
^1.  sitting  lie  received  from  Bussy  the  intelligence  of  that  gift 
of  the  four  Circars  to  tlie  French  Company,  the  history  of 
which  we  liave  already  recorded.  The  possession  of  these 
rich  provinces  rendered  him  quite  independent  of  Engli<li 
wislies.  IJetter,  he  argued,  to  maintain  war  than  to  give  up 
one  iota  of  his  just  claims.  He  opposed  no  obstacle,  there- 
fore, to  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  but  tliroughout 
tlie  written  communications  which  followed,  lie  adhered, 
witliout  renouncing  a  single  article,  to  the  rigid  pro- 
gramme lie  had  dictated  to  his  a^^ents  at  that  assemblv. 
When  Saunders  even  yielded  so  far  on  his  side  as  ti>  con- 
cede in  substance  eveiy  claim  of  the  French,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  referred  to  the  Nawabship  of  tlie 
Carnatic  ;  when  even  lie  agreed  so  to  modify  his  claims 
in  this  respect,  as  to  leave  that  office  vacant,  on  the  under- 
standing that  Mahomed  Ali  should  be  appointed  to  it, 
under  the  protection  of  the  two  Companies,  by  Salahut 
Jung,  whom  the  Enizlish  would  then  acknowledge,  Dupleix 
haughtily  rejected  the  proposal,  and  insisted  only  the  more 
strenuously  on  the  validity  of  his  own  titles. 

In  the  coui'se  of  our  history  we  have  had  many  oci^a- 
sions  to  point  to  the  versatility  of  intellect,  the  untiring 
(Miergy,  the  varied  resources  under  all  circumstances,  the 
self-denial,  the  persistence,  the  patriotic  devotion  of  thi:? 
illustrious  Frenchman.  All  these  qualities  he  unitcnl  in- 
(l(H'd  t(^  an  extent  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  one  man. 
]]{{{  the  same  candour,  which  has  forced  us  to  admit  and 
to  admire  these  great  virtues,  ccmipels  us  to  lament  the 
fatal  obstinacv  which  influenced  his  conduct  thnniuhoul 
this  memorable  negotiation.  Too  clear  it  is,  alas!  thai 
on  this  occasion  he  was  guided,  not  by  his  genius,  Init  by 
his  ])assi()ns.  His  pv'uU)  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
that  one  retrograde  ste])  which  he,  more  than  most  mnu 
would  have  known  how  to  make  the  prelude  of  a  further 
advance.     lie  had  fought  so  long  and  so  openly,  so  per- 
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^iist(»ntly  for  this  empty  title,  therefore  he  would  not  lower 
himself  by  jriviiig  it  up  now — now  especially,  when  the 
inthieric(»  of  Bussy  at  llydrabad  and  the  possession  of  the  l^^*^ 
four  Circars  seemed  to  make  him  virtual  master  of  the 
Drkkan.  Blind  and  fatal  reasoning  I  His  successes  iu 
tlie  north  ought  to  have  made  him  more  compliant,  more 
yielding,  more  anxious  to  conciliate,  lie  should  have 
Ikcii  (H)ntent  to  hide  his  time.  There  would  not  always 
be  a  Saunders  and  a  Lawrence  at  Madras.  England  had 
had  its  Morses,  its  Floyers,  its  Copes,  and  its  Gingen,  and 
might  have  them  again.  lie  too,  who  had  influenced 
every  native  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  who 
had  so  bent  to  his  will  a  Mozufler  Jung,  a  Chunda  Sahib, 
a  Mortiz  Ali,  as  to  make  them  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  ])otter,  who  had  won  the  daring  spirit  of  Morari  Itao, 
was  lie  to  de>pair  of  gaining  a  Mahomed  Ali?  Once  in- 
ih  ])<  ndent,  free  from  the  clutches  of  the  Knglish,  as  by 
tlii--  treatv  he  would  have  biTome,  and  MahonKH.1  Ali 
wniiM  spi'iHlily  have  falli^n  under  the  sway  of  that  potent 
iiilluenee,  that  irrefnigable  will.  Whilst  then,  as  English- 
men, wi«  cannot  l)ut  rejoice  at  the  unyielding  pride  which 
jMeferretl  to  ri>k  ever}'thing  rather  than  to  yield  one  small 
poriinn  of  its  i)reten>ions,  we  cannot  but  lament,  regarding 
the  (|ue««tion  ab>traetedly,  that  so  vast  a  genius  should 
have  been  marriMl  by  this  one  great  failing.  In  similar 
eireum>tanees  NapoltMm  actc^l  similarly.  In  1813-14  he 
t<H)  preferre«l  the  risk  of  the  saerifice  of  his  thrtme  to  the 
<*ertain  saerifict*  of  the  smallest  of  his  pretensions.  The 
na-oii  which  prompte<l  lM>th  these  gri^it  rulers  was  the 
sam«*.  It  was  simply,  we  re(>eat,  this,  that  on  an  <K*(*aMoii 
i«  'luiring  peeuliarly  a  e<M»l  judgment  and  clear  discrimina- 
ti  Ml,  they  were  l)oth  alike  inllueneetl  by  their  |>iissions! 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  (Ud  not  cease  in  the  Carnatic. 
l!\rii  before  Triehino|>oly  the  tem|M>nir}'  success  of  the 
I'n  neh  arm^  st»emeil  almo>t  to  justify  Dupleix  in  his 
p'iiry  nf  haughty  |K»rsi?ilence. 

Afit i  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  suri)rise  Trichino|)oly, 
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CHAP.  Mainville  liad  withdrawn  his  parties  within  Seringham, 
' — \'-^  and  there  awaited  reinforcements.  These  Dupleix,  with 
1754.  ]jig  usual  promptitude,  had  sent  him.  On  their  arrival, 
Mainville  resolved  to  strike  another  blow  at  hb  enemv. 
He  had  observed  tliat  the  guards  which  escorted  convoys 
periodically  sent  into  the  city  had  gradually  become 
smaller.  Formerly  Lawrence  had  made  a  point  of  at- 
tending them  with  his  w^hole  army,  but,  satisfied  appa- 
rently of  the  inaction  of  tlie  French,  he  had  latterly 
remained  himself  in  aunp,  sending  only  a  much  smalUr 
party  with  the  convoys.  Having  noted  this,  Mainville 
determined  to  surprise  and  attack  the  next  convoy  re- 
garding which  he  might  receive  tidings.  Intelligence 
having  reached  him  veiy  soon  afterwards,  that  a  parti- 
cularly large  convoy,  escorted  by  only  180  Europeans, 
800  sepoyj*,  and  four  guns,  would  endeavour  to  make  its 
way  into  the  city,  from  Killahcottah,  a  small  fort  on  the 
south  of  the  Cauveri,  about  twelve  miles  from  Trit^lii- 
nopoly,  on  the  early  morning  of  February  20,  he  niado 
tlie  following  preparations  to  intercept  them.  BetwetMi 
Killah(;ottah  and  the  village  of  Coutapara,  a  distance  of 
iive  miles,  the  ground,  covered  with  trees  and  underwood 
afforded  cover  for  a  large  body  of  men  ;  here  accordiugly 
he  sent  12,000  horse  under  Morari  Rao  and  Innis  Khan, 
with  instructions  to  lay  in  ambush  about  two  miles  be- 
yond Coutapara,  and  not  to  attack  the  convoy  until  at 
least  half  its  length  should  have  passed  them,  and  it  should 
have  been  attacked  in  front  by  the  French.  lie  himself. 
with  400  French  and  0,000  sepoys,  took  post  in  front  of 
Coutiipara,  :it  the  point  where  the  wood  debouches  intt) 
the  plahi.  These  disi)ositions  having  been  made  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  he  anxiously  watched  the  result. 

The  morning  of  February  20  had  alreadv  dawneil, 
and  yet  no  convoy  had  ai)pearwl.  Ualf  an  hour  later, 
however,  a  ^snlall  platoon  was  seen  advancinjx,  followeil  hv 
the  carts  and  bullocks  in  single  file,  the  soldiers  niarchin*:, 
also  singly  and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  on  either  side. 
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Tlicy  reached  tlie  point  where  Morari  Eao  was  posted,     chap. 
tlicy  passed  it  even,  not  making,  though  they  had  scH.»n  ^ — i' 


some  native  horsemen  in  the  woods,  any  change  in  their  *754. 
disposition.  The  French,  however,  were  still  two  miles 
oil*,  and  Morari  llao,  anxious  that  the  surprise  should  be 
complete,  noting  too  the  negligent  manner  of  marching, 
and  fearing  lest  something  might  occur  to  give  the  alarm 
hrlore  the  convoy  should  reach  the  French,  detennined 
to  anticipate  his  orders.  He  accordingly  sent  to  the 
|):ntics  he  had  posteil  in  the  wood  to  hold  themsi»lves  in 
n'uiliness  to  charge.  lie  then  gave  the  signal.  The  effect 
\\as  eliH'tric.  The  English,  without  order  or  cohesion, 
their  small  Ixnly  streti^hi^d  along  a  li>ng  line  of  carts,  could 
oIKt  no  effivtual  resistance.  They  could  only  die  at 
tlu'ir  posts.  The  Mahrattas,  galloping  amongst  them, 
sit  lacked  all  who  opposi^l  them.  The  English  still  re- 
>i  tinl,  however,  until  the  French  tnH>|)s  arriving,  offere<l 
them  quarter.  This  was  acci^pti^l :  of  the  whole  force  50 
\\<*ri»  killi'd,  l:>8,  of  whom  100  were  wounded,  were  Uiken 
|)i  i>om*rs.* 

riiis,  lio\v(»v«T,  was  Init  a  transient  gleam  of  success. 
Oil  May  iJ-J,  a  French  force,  700  strong,  supportt^l 
l»y  a  lar«:r  bo.ly  of  sepoys  and  Mahrattas,  was  repulsed 
h  ar  the  Sugar-loaf  I{<K'k  by  a  Inxly  of  English,  much 
infi-ritjr  in  munlK'rs,  on  one  of  thos4»  oc<M«-ions  when  a 
\i  '{i*vy  on  the  part  of  tlu'  French  wouhl  have  tenninateil 
tin*  war  in  tlioM'  part**.  Again,  however,  the  tide  turniMl. 
M  linvillr,  promj)tcd  by  l)upleix,  t<H)k  the  sudden  ri»so- 
luiioii  tif  abandoning  his  pt>sition  beft>re  TrichinoiHily,  and 
»»r  larrynig  the  war  into  the  enemy's  countr}'.  iloving 
ra-iward,  arcoinlingly,  he  attacked  and  t<M)k  Killahcottidi, 
tiH-n  po'i'i^'HMHl  hiniHt'lf  of  Coiladdy.  Here  he  caused  the 
\N  itt  !>»  of  the  C'auveri  to  Ik»  divertinl  into  the  (*hannel  of 
t'i«*  Colenxui,  with   the  view  to  distre^   the   i)eople  of 


*     Vt!i  tM.M   th(*i«i>   ro<*o   wM    th«»    hail  bi»nio  thi*  brunt  ufaU  l4Awn*oco'« 
fain  (!'»  liiiUiklioD  «»r  ^'niiadirri  inhii'h     UiUle*.— /tfirrmcr. 
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CHAP.  Tanjore.  Having  seen  this  done  he  moved  back  to 
' — ^r-^ — '  Trichinopoly,  and  took  up  the  position  at  the  Five  Eocks, 
1754.  whence  he  could  best  intercept  the  supplies  destined  for 
that  city.  Morari  Kao,  about  the  same  time,  completely 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore.  To  cover 
the  capital  of  tliat  country,  Major  Lawrence  had  left  his 
position  near  Trichinopoly,  leaving  it  feasible  for  Mainville 
to  make  the  movement  we  have  recorded.  lie  was,  at  the 
time  we  are  writing,  wistfully  watching  from  Tanjore  the 
movements  of  Mainville  at  the  Five  Rocks,  wliilst — such 
is  Oriental  diplomacy — the  secret  agents  of  Dupleix  had 
more  than  half  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Kajah  whose 
country  he  was  protecting  from  the  English  alliance ! 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  Dupleix  had  at  least  some 
reason  for  maintaining  his  pretensions  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  English.  Had  he  been  an  absolute  prince  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  in  the  end  his  policy  would 
have  triumi)hed.  The  last  ally  of  the  English,  the  Eajah 
of  Tanjore,  was  ready  to  abandon  them,  and  notwith- 
standing the  reverses  of  1753,  he  still  held  a  stronger 
position  tlian  ever  before  Trichinopoly  in  the  middle  of 
1754.  The  famous  grenadiers,  who  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  all  the  victories  of  Lawrence,  had  been  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  his  own  troops,  resuming  the  offensive,  and 
victorious  in  more  tlian  one  skirmish,  were  threatening 
the  possessions  of  the  English  and  their  alUes  on  every 
vulnerable  point.  It  had  become,  in  fact,  a  question 
witli  the  latter  wliether  the  English  alliance  was  worth 
maintaining  at  so  great  a  risk  to  tliemselves,  at  the  cost 
of  so  heavy  a  drain  on  tlie  resources  of  their  country. 

But  when  tlie  state  of  affairs  was  thus  favourable,  there 
came  into  action  tliose  otlier  circumstances  upon  which 
Dupleix  ought  to  have,  but  had  not,  sufficiently  counted. 
Tlie  success  of  Ikissy  in  the  north,  of  Mainville  and  his 
])artisans  towards  tlie  south-west,  were  of  little  moment 
so  long  as  he  did  not  also  possess  the  confidence  of  his 
masters  in  France.    In  those  days,  when  a  communication 
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to  the  Home  Government  could  not  reach  France  in  a  less 
period  tlian  six  or  eight  months,  Dupleix  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  effect  which  the  disiistei^s  of  the 
l)reviou^  year  would  ])robably  have  on  a  corjH)nition  in 
whi<h  a  large  minority  was,  as  he  well  knew,  already 
hostile  to  himself.     It  was  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
sec  pienees  likely  to  follow  a  long  reconl  of  disasters,  all 
burdensome  to  the  finances  of  the  Company,  that  should 
have  jHjwerfully  inlluenced  him  in   his  dealing  with  the 
I'jigHsh  Governor.    It  is  the  more  strange  that  he  should 
have   netrlei^ted  to  allow  such  a  consideration  to  wei^jh 
with  hinu  because  he  well  knew  the  jealousy  to  which 
his  proceedings  had  given  birth,  and  he  was  aware  that 
i>y  sueci'ss  alone  in  India  he  could  maintain  his  {K>sition 
with  the  Directors  in  France.      Perhaps  it  was  that  he 
frit — luid  of  this  |M)liey  we  have  a  memorable  example  in 
our  own  ilav — all  the  scorn  of  a  «rn^it  Genius  for  nu'U  so 
in:\iior  to  him  in  all  respects;  perhaps  al>o  lie  did  not 
n  .  koii  lo  its  fullest  extent  the  extreme  length  to  whieh 
liuMKin  nuanness  and  human  ingratitude  would  not  h<'si- 
late  to  have  reomrse.     He,  evidentiv,  c«>n>eicais  of  his 

iiwu  de-ervin;:,  <lid  not  fear  the  result  o(  anv  N*rulinv. 

•  •  • 

lit-  had  to  dial  h*)wever,  iis  we  shall  si'c,  with  men  to 
wIkiiu  eoii'^i'iou^nos  of  deserving  was  but  a  phr:tM.%  when 
t!ir  eMinluet  which  aecompanied  it  did  not  exactly  dovetail 
with  tiii'ir  own  paltrj*  iKJlion-^  and  petty  ideas. 

A  party  ann»ngst  the  Direction  in  Fnmce  hail,  indivtl, 
bt'cii  eiid«*av«>uring  for  s<»me  time  to  compass  his  downfall. 
i*^M  tar  Uiek  a>  17.M!  the  complaints  of  (lovernor  Saundei-s 
and  hi^  fiientls  tt>  their  i>wn  C'onijKiny,  regarding  the 
b«iundU*>s  ambition  and  (*normou*<  views  of  lHi|>leix«  had 
f«uucl  an  echo  in  the  lnart  t»f  the  Freneli  Dinrtion.  It 
V.  :t^  in  r(»nM'(|UeiH'e  4>f  this  that  it  had  that  >ame  year 
(I*  ^patehi-d  M.  Duvalaer  to  l/uidon,  chargtnl  with  full 
pij.MT^  to  negotiate,  in  etmerrl  with  the  Freneh  amUi^- 
>al'»r  at  tla»  Court  of  St.  Jame>\  with  the  Kn^di^^h  Minis- 
tr;.-,  regaixhng  a  basis  upon  which  lo  settle  affairs  in  the 
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CHAP.     East.    Both  parties  vehemently  declared  that  they  wished 
s —  \.: —   for  peace ;   that  tlieir  one  aspiration  was  to  engage  in 
1751.     commercial  operations,  to  abstain  from  all  interference  ia 
the  affairs  of  the  natives  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  the  English  Minis- 
ters, instructed  by  the  India  House,  which  again  received 
its  inspiration  on  this  point  from  Govenior  Saunders  and 
his  friends,  never  ceased  to  attribute  all  the  evils  of  which 
.^  the  two  Companies  complained  to  the  one  man  who  ruknl 
at  Pondichery.  But  for  him,  they  declared,  there  would 
have  been  no  contests,  no  ruinous  expenditure,  no  inter- 
ference with  commercial  undertakings.  He  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  all.  These  complaints,  constantly  repeated, 
could  not  fail  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Company's  Direction.  These  wea* 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  most  deadly  enemies 
and  rivals  were  cai)able  of  giving  them  purely  disinter- 
ested advice  ;  that  they  wshed  for  the  removal  of  Dupleix 
as  much  for  the  advanUitre  of  the  French  as  of  their  own 
Company.  We  need  scarcely  obsen'c  that  those  tiictics 
ought  to  have  made  the  French  more  reluctant  to  part 
witli  the  man  whom  their  rivals  would  liave  removotl. 
Passion,  however,  never  reiusons ;  it  seeks  rather  excuses 
whereby  to  give  a  cloak  to  its  own  darling  plans.  In 
•  this  instance  it  so  worked  upon  the  French  Directors,  that 
a  majority  was  gradually  brought  round  to  the  idea  that 
French  and  Knghsh  interests  would  be  alike  consulted  by 
removing  from  his  post  the  man  who  was  the  firm«*st 
supporter  of  the  former,  the  most  determined  foe  of  llie 
latter. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  at  once  that  they  fell  into  this 
snare.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  Duvalaer  continued  to 
defend  Dnpleix  and  to  retort  against  Saunders  the  accu- 
sations wliieh  they  piled  upim  the  head  of  the  Freneh 
Governor.  But  not  tlio  less  insidiously  did  the  |"H)ison 
work.  Not  the  less  did  the  imj)res>ion  gradually  become 
disseminated,  that  Dnpleix  was  the  solo  obstacle  to  a  goo<l 
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iin(l(»rstaii(ling.      Tlic  pnidcnt   boldness  of  the  English     chap. 

Ministry  favcjurod  this  view.     Without  actually  declaring  > \r^ * 

that  tluT  saw  no  hope  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  so  long  1754. 
as  Dupliix  should  remain  Governor,  yet  letting  it  plainly 
ap|)ear  that  such  wius  their  iK'lief,  they  e<iuip|>eil  four 
."-hips  of  war,  embarked  a  full  regiment  on  board,  and 
d«*>|)atihed  them  ostentatiously  under  the  orders  of  Ad- 
mind  Watson  t«)  the  East  Indies. 

WiOI  would  it  have  been  for  Dupleix,  well  for  France 
hcrsulf,  if  the  Company  of  the  Indies  had  been  able  to 
an^wcT  this  demonstration  by  an  assunuu*e  that  peace  had 
alrcadv  been  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  on 
the  s|)ot ;  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  ni^gotiations. 
At  any  moment  from  July  to  I)iH:emlK»r,  1753,  it  had  been 
in  the  |)ower  of  Dupleix  to  have  cxiKnlitiil  such  a  mes- 
NiL'e.  None  however  came,  and  the  Fn»nch  Directors 
wen-  brought  at  last  to  the  determination  to  sacrifice  this 
o!u»  man  for,  they  professed  to  believe,  the  lK.*nefit  of  the 
wholf  nation.  They  accepti^l,  therefore,  a  pn>|)oMtion 
made  l>v  the  En'^hsh  Connnissioiiers,  to  the  eflit't  that 
btith  the  (lovi'nioix,  Kngli>h  as  well  as  French,  should  be 
nralird,  and  that  in  their  plaee  two  Conuni>s;u'it»s  >hould 
1h-  nominated,  oni'  by  eaeh  nati(»n,  to  pnH*eed  dinrt  to 
India,  there  ti>  |»la(*e  nnitters  on  such  a  fiK)ting  that  future 
warfare  between  the  two  hettleinents  so  long  as  their 
piitieipaN  remained  at  [H'aei\  >hould  1h*  im|M>s^ibK*.  (n 
r. »ii^iM|ih*nce  nf  this  re>olve,  the  Fren<'h  Mini'^tr}*  nomi- 
n:it«'(l  M.  (lodehtni,  at  one*  time  inendnT  <if  Onmcil  at 
('i4:in<lernagort»,  to  be  C<»mmi>s:ir\' of  tlic  King  to  c*>n- 
rlihle  peace,  and  t«»  Verity  and  examine  the  a<*(*ounts  of 
hi**  |MiMle<^»sst»r.  From  tlie  l>ire<*tors  the  ^am<' (hnleheu 
n««ivrd  likewise  his  connaissioti  il**  (iovernor-(fenend  of 
tlir  French  M*tiK'!nent>.  The  Engli-^h,  more  astute,  nmdc 
n  »  fn-^h  nomination,  but  >enl  out  the  neevsMuy  jMAvers 
tt»  <  n>vt  rnor  Saumlers  and  the  memln^p*  of  \\\>  Council. 

T*ie  lirM  inti'lhgtMuv  re^vivml  by  Dupleix  of  the>e  pni- 
(-( I'liiiL'^  wa^  (*(»ntained  in  a  letter  fn»m  (nnleheu  iiimsi.*lf 
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CHAP,     from  the  Isle  of  France,  announcing  his  early  departure 
^^'       from  that  place  to  co-operate  with  him  as  commis^sary  ol" 


1754.  the  King  and  of  the  Company  in  India.  The  letter  wa? 
written  in  a  modest  and  submissive  tone,  the  writer  la- 
menting his  own  inexperience,  and  expressing  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  his  old  friend. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  of  Dupleix  on  re- 
ceiving this  communication,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled 
but  that  its  friendly  tone  and  his  personal  knowledge  ni 
the  ^vliter  must  have  tended  to  re-assure  him.  He  had 
known  Godeheu  since  his  early  youth,  and  had  ever  be- 
friended him.  lie  had  been  his  superior  at  Chandeiiia- 
gore,  where  he  had  ever  been  treated  by  the  young  couu- 
cillor  with  marked  deference  and  respect.  He  had  even, 
on  one  occasion,  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  After 
his  dei)ailure  from  Chandernagore,  Godeheu  had  become 
a  Director  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  corresponded  closely  and  intimately  with 
iJupleix.  He  had  ever  evinced  towards  him  a  devotion 
an(l  an  admiration  that  w^erc  quite  unbounded. 

The  appointment  of  a  man  so  befriended,  so  devoted, 
to  act — as  Dui)leix  then  believed — solely  as  Commissioner 
to  bring  about  peace,  could  have  in  it  nothing  to  alanu 
the  French  Governor.  He  did  not  know — in  fact  he  had 
had  no  op[)ortunity  of  knowing — that  this  man,  seemingly 
so  devoted,  was  one  of  those  miserable  vermin  wiio  seek 
to  raise  tliemselves  by  fawning  on  and  llattering  gi-eat 
men.  lie  did  not  know  that  all  the  time  this  Gmlolieu 
had  been  writiniz  to  him  letters  full  of  the  most  fulsome 
j)rofL'ssions  of  friendship,  he  had  been  intriguing  amongst 
the  Directors  for  his  downfall,  in  the  hope  to  be  him-elf 
aj)[)ointed  his  successor.  He  did  not  know  that  so  far 
fi(»m  desiring  to  aid  him,  or  to  profit  by  his  advice,  thi> 
(lodeheu  had  asked  for  authority  to  send  him  home  in 
di^LM-ace  and  arr(\-<t,  but  had  been  overruled  by  the  l>i- 
rcclors,  wlic)  had  I'specially  forbiihlen  him  to  use  force  or 
re.-traint,  execjit  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  resistance 
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on  tlie  part  of  Dupleix  to  lawful  authority.     How  could     C"^- 
he  know  surh  thinj^s;  how,  even,  could  he  divhie  them?  - — *^ — ' 
A  nohle  and  generous  nature  invariably  revolts  from  the     17»*^- 
very  su.si)icion  of  baseness.  It  appears  to  him  too  horrible, 
too  unnatural,  a  degradation  of  intellect  below  the  range 
of  (»ven  the  animal  creation  I     Endowed  himself  with  a 
lofty  sense  of  honour  and  a  wann  symi^thising  nature, 
how(M)uld  Dupleix  hnagine  that  onewlumi  he  had  treated 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  confidant  could  use  that  friendship 
and  that  conlidence  but  to  lK»tray  him  ? 

Ihit  Dupleix  wius  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  his 
Felf-deee|)tion.  On  August  1,  the  ship  *  Due  de  IJour- 
gogne,' having  Gmleheu  on  lK)ard,  arrived  in  the  road- 
stead of  Tondichery.  A  letter  was  at  once  sent  off  to 
Dupleix  announcing  his  arrival,  and  intimating  that  one 
otluT  ship  WiW  accompanying  him,  and  that  three  more 
witli  2,0()t)  troops  on  lH>anU  would  foUow  in  a  few  days. 
Dupleix  at  once  went  to  meet  his  ancient  comrade,  llis 
n(Ni»tion,  however,  was  most  frigid.  G<xleheu  decline<l 
to  beeome  his  guest,  or  even  to  land  until  a  house  should 
have  been  fitted  up  for  him.  He  made  over  to  Dupleix, 
howi'ver,  three  documents: — the  first  a  letter  from  hi m- 
srlf  containing  profase  professions  of  anxiety  to  make  his 
situation  as  little  painful  as  i>ossible ;  thescvond  a  demand 
for  a  full  re|)ort  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  French  India; 
tlie  third  an  onler  from  the  King  containing  his  recall 
Tin*  lir^-t  lettiT  was  probably  written  with  the  intention 
of  diverting  Dupleix  fix)m  offering,  as  he  feared  he  might, 
arnuMl  n^'^i^tance  to  his  authority,  for  on  landing  the  next 
day  in  great  pomp  and  splendour,  receivinl  with  all  defer- 
euif  by  Dupleix  on  the  (piay,  he  curtly  infornu^l  him  that 
111*  expeetcMl  him  t«)  sail  at  once  with  his  family  for  Kun»|K\ 
lb"  tlien  pHMiinled  to  the  Council  ChamlnT,  and  had  his 
e»»nnniysion  read  out.  The  silenee  whi(*h  followt»<l  this 
na^liuL'  was  interrupted  by  Dupleix  himsi*lf,  not  indiiil 
by  <|nrrulous  complaints  or  undignified  protests,  but  by 
tlir  l«>val  crv  of  Vive  Ir  Hoi ! 
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CHAP.  It  was  on  August  2,  1754,  that  Diipleix  made  over  to 
.-  ^•  '  Godeheu  tlie  command  of  that  vast  extent  of  territorv  on 
1751.  Indian  soil,  which  partly  in  actual  tenure,  partly  by  mean:* 
of  tlie  influence  he  exercised,  he  had  gained  for  liis  coun- 
try. Ten  weeks  later,  October  14,  Dupleix  and  his  family 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  the  land  to  which  he  had  devoted  a 
lifetime.  The  pubUc  acts  by  which  that  interval  was  dis- 
tinguished belong  to  the  career  of  M.  Godeheu,  and  we 
shall  treat  of  them  under  that  head.  Of  tlie  conduct  of 
Dupleix  during  that  period  we  will  merely  state  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  a  loyalty,  an  abnegation  of  self,  a 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  which  had  cast 
him  off,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  gives  few 
examples.  It  was  rephed  to,  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
part  of  Godeheu,  by  a  spiteful  arrogance,  an  anxious 
desire  to  wound  and  annoy  ;  a  determination,  if  possible, 
to  niin  and  dishonour  the  ex-<]fovernor,  such  as  coidd  onlv 
have  emanated  from  a  mean  and  paltr}'  spirit.  Not  only 
did  Godeheu,  as  we  shall  see  when  discussing  his  public 
acts,  reject  advice  by  following  which  he  would  have 
estabhshed  French  domination  on  a  securc  basis,  but  lie 
ordered  his  commanders  to  preserve  an  inaction  which 
saved  the  enemy  from  destruction,  simply  because  actioii 
would  have  justified  the  long-pursued  policy  of  Duplei.x. 
liut  it  was  in  his  treatment  of  the  j)ecuniary  claims  of 
Dupleix  on  the  Company,  that  lie  sliowed  the  greate-t 
malovolenco.  Unable  to  detect  a  single  flaw  in  his  ac- 
counts, finding  that  even  the  pri\ate  invitation  on  his  part 
of  accusations  a*rainst  the  ex-«:rovern<n"  failed  to  brinir 
against  him  a  single  tenable  charge,  disappointed  hi  the 
hope  he  had  indulgc»d  of  sending  him  hemic  in  chains,  he 
resolved  at  all  events  to  ruin  him  in  his  private  fortune, 
and  to  dismiss  him  a  de})endent  and  a  beggar.  To  a  man 
so  utterly  unscrupuh)us  the  means  were  not  wanting. 
The  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Company  at  Pon- 
dicherv  showed  an  amount  due  by  it  to  Dupleix  of 
Ihtween   (;j)()0,0()0  and  7,000,000  francs  (X'2J(),000  to 
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X2S0,n00).     As  s(H)n  as  OtHleheu  asrcrtainc<l  this  fairt,     chap. 

.IX 

1h*  forl)a(k'  the  nunmissaries  he  cmployeil  to  prt)oeetl  with  '^ — '^ — ' 
the  question  of  aci^ounts,  compelling  them  merely  to  sign  1704. 
a  eeitilii'ate  to  the  effect  that  the  vouehei's  pnKhiceil  by 
Dupleix  had  refercMice  to  the  public  accounts.  Hy  this 
subtiTfuiie  he  avoided  placing  on  rei*ord  an  acknowlcKlg- 
nu'Ut  of  the  smns  due  to  DupliMX.  Hut  this  was  not  all. 
Wi'  have  before  stated  that  Dupleix  had  lH.H»n  in  thehai)it 
of  advancing  to  his  native  allies  his  own  private  fortune  for 
ihr  ex|)enses  of  the  war.  These  advances  had  been  nuide 
on  the  securitv  of  certain  districts  in  the  Curnatic,  from 
tlie  revenui's  of  which  thev  were  ivpavable.  In  fact,  the 
agrnt  of  ilu*  native  princes,  by  name  PapiajH)ule,  had  at 
this  time  in  his  possi^-ision  an  order  to  make  over  to 
l>ui>loix  the  revi'iiurs  of  those  districts,  in  payment  of  the 
>um<  line  to  him.  At  the  time  of  CitHleheuV  arrival,  some 
ii\'  tlit-r  advaiici***  had  been  re|)siid  ;  otluM>4,  h<»wever,  t«) 
thr  amount  of  'J'JJMMMMM)  francs  (XSS(),(M K)),  were  still 
^tanliiiL^  over.  At  the  rate,  howeviT,  at  which  thev  were 
tluii  bring  |»aid  in,  this  sum  would  have*  been  reimbui>eil 
<hniiig  thr  t'ollowing  year,  17.')r>.  Hut  (uHleheii,  seeing 
in  thi^  a  means  of  enriehing  the  State  at  {\w  ex|H*nse  of 
l>u|>lei.\,  eho^4'  to  consider  these  advances  as  ^ums  irri'gu- 
lailv  laid  out  by  hi*^  pnHK»c4»ss4»r  for  liis  own  private  ad- 
\antaL'c,  and  not  for  tlu*  brni'tit  of  the  State.  lie  th«»rc- 
fnn'  sud<h*nly  srizfd  Tapiaptude  in  his  own  private'  lMiu>e, 
plactnl  him  in  conlinrment*  under  circmnstanc(*s  in  i*»t 
insulting  to  I>upl«M\,  de|)rive<l  him  of  all  his  pa|HM*s,  mid 
tarmcd  the  revenm-i  of  the  districts  to  another  native  for 
thr  M>le  iHtu*fit  of  the  Company.  In  a<ldition  to  this,  he 
nluM-d  to  allow  a  bill  drawn  by  the  i*oiii|)imy  iUtelf  in 
faviiur  of  Uuplrix,  to  the  amount  of  422/)0(J  fmnrs 
(  t*l«'»,VtMi,  to  Ih'  <a«*he<l  in  roinlicluTV.  Having  thus 
rill'ctually  ruine<l  him.  Iiaving  ex|M»iHl  him  to  tlu*  claims 
of  ihoM*  who  were  hi**  creilitors,  sol«-ly  btM*au*H*  on  the 

*  III  n  iu.i;iu-ii  ill  iniii-  till  ivU'mncd  bv  l^iilU,  iu  \7'tf<. 
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rrcdit  of  liis  character  they  had  lent  their  money  to  the 
State,  Godeheii  allowed  to  de|^rt — beggared  though  not 
dishonoured,  blasted  in  his  fortune,  clieated  out  of  the 
fruits  of  liis  then  ripening  labours — this  by  far  the  m<-»>t 
illustrious  of  tlie  illustrious  men  whom  the  France  of 
Ix)uis  XV.  produced,  only  to  show  how  unworthy  she 
was,  in  her  then  degraded  state,  of  a  progeny  so  de- 
serving.* 

*  England,'  says  a  recent  French  writer,f  '  has  been 
much  admired  and  often  cited  for  having  resolved  that 
great  problem  of  how  to  goveni,  at  a  distance  of  4,000 
lea<rues,  witli  some  hundreds  of  civil  functionaries  and 
some  thousands  of  military  employes,  her  immense  posses- 
sions in  India.     If  there  is  much  that  is  wonderful,  much 
that  is  bold  and  daring,  much  political  genius  in  this  idc*a, 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  honour  of  having  inaugurated 
it  belongs  to  Dupleix,  and  that  England,  whicli  in  the 
present  day  reaps  from  it  the  profit  and  the  glory,  has 
liad  but  to  follow  the  paths  which  the  genius  of  France 
opened  out  to  her.'     Yes,  indeed !     Xow  that  the  lapse 
of  a  century  has  cleared  away  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  that  exciting  period  ;  now  that  from  the  basis  of  accom- 
plislied  facts  we  can  gaze  at  the  ideas  and  conceptions* 
of  the  men  who  were  the  pioneers  of  European  conquest 
on  Indian  soil,  there  lives  not  a  candid  Englishman  who 
will  deny  to  the  great  French  Governor  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  establisliing 
Euro])ean  ])red(miinance  in  Ilindostan — to  show   pnicti- 
callv  how  that  ])redominance  could  be  established  and 
maintained.     The  work  of  Dupleix  did  not  indeed  last, 
because  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  born  at  a  season  when 
his  country  was  sunk  in  tlie  lowest  abyss  of  proHigat-y 
and  misgovcrnnient ;  wlu'ii  all  the  odices  of  the  SUite  had 
become  the  i)atronage  of  a  licensed  harlot;  wdien  virtue 

•  TIm^  nrmunt  of  tin*  tn^ntnirnt  nf    others  puhlishod  by  Hupleix. 
I>ii]»lf*i\  })y  (i<nl»]i«'U  is  hnH'd  on  tlio         t  M.  Xavier  naymond. 
t»lliriul    np«»rt   <jf    lli«'   auditijrs   and 
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i\iu\  honour  and  tnitli  were  openly  srofTed  at  and  derided,  chap. 
It  ilid  not  last,  because  the  besotted  Government  he  served  ^ — -'^ — ' 
ncallrd  him  at  the  beek  of  the  immemorial  enemies  of 
France,  Just  at  the  moment  when  his  SK'hemes  were  al)out 
to  blossom  into  p>lden  fruit,  liut  the  effect  of  those 
schcnu^  survivc^l  him.  The  pround  he  had  no  well 
watrnd  and  fertilised,  the  cajMd)ilitics  of  which  he  liad 
j)i"ovrd,  was  almost  immeiliatcly  after  his  dej)arture  (htu- 
l>itd  by  his  rivals,  and  occ^upied  with  the  unmense  result 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  pres<»nt  ape. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  if  Dupleix  ha<l  had  but  two 
ytars  more  to  mature  his  great  schemes,  the  rich  heritiipc 
of  Heniril  would  have  fallen  to  him  instejid  of  to  his  rivals. 

« 

Tlir  p»»vses>ion  of  the  Circars  gave  him  an  excellent  Imsis 
from  which  to  opemle  with  the  Nawub  Naziin  of  Ilengal. 
Who  ran  diuibt  Imt  that  ha<l  Chundeniapore  Ixvn  under 
hi-  control  in  17')7,  he  would  have  hesitatiMl  to  unite  with 
SiH.MJ  ood-dowlah  to  crush  the  English  settlement  on  the 
IltMijhlv,  or  that  he  would  have  cru^-lunl  it  ?  C'live  acted 
tlirii  a'*  Hupli'ix  with  the  pri*»r  op|H>rtunity  would  have 
ariftl  Im  toic  him.  In  this  as  on  many  subsi»quent  <H*ca- 
sion-  the  >|»irit  of  the  great  Frenchman  ruled  in  the  camp 
it{  lii--  rivals  and  succi'ssors. 

It  is  i!n|M»*«sible  to  deny  to  Dupleix  the  [xissession  of 
^onle  of  the  greatest  qualities  with  which  man  has  ever 
b»  en  enth>wed.  lie  was  a  great  administrat«>r,  a  diplo- 
matist •  »f  the  higlu*^t  order,  a  splendid  op^miser,  a  man 
who  |Mi-M-M«l  'supremely  the  |M>wer  of  inlluen(*ing  (»thers. 
He  had  an  intilleet  (piick  and  subtle,  yet  large*  and  ca- 
piMe  of  gra-piiig  ;  an  4*iu*rgy  that  nothing  c<»uld  abate; 
a  iMisi^tiMH-e,  a  d«ti*nnination,  that  were  pn)of  ag:iiiist 
e\«  IV  *»!j«M*k  of  fortune,  lie  possi»sse<l  a  noble,  generous 
:tiil  -\nipathi*»ing  nature:  he  was  uttt*rly  inculpable  of 
iir.  V  or  ieah»u>v;*  and  wa-*  eiulowed  In-sides  witli  that 

•  \\'>  h.i\t-.  wp  wiMilil  fain  lHlif\i\  pli>iv  an*!  Iji  iWMinlonniuii,  aih!  h«ii* 
I,!,  •  i  |fj  ir«  (rii<  \ij)\\  llw  rfiil  ^iiHliratttl  lltt*  rhanu*t**r  of  thi*  for* 
P. I-  II  «t   ilu-  <i>iurrrl   Ut^vi'M  l>u-     iiivr  fnnu  all  tbc  cbarj^vs  which  tho 
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AP.  equanimity  of  temper  that  enabled  him  to  bear  the  greatest 
^ — '  reverses,  the  most  cruel  injustice  towards  himself,  with 
34.  resignation  and  composure.  He  was  not  indeed  a  general. 
He  did  not  possess  the  taste  for  leading  armies  into  the 
field.  Yet  he  showed  on  many  occasions — notably  on  the 
occasion  of  the  siege  of  Pondichery  by  Boscawen — that 
he  could  not  only  stand  fire,  but  could  defeat  by  his  ua- 
assisted  and  natural  skill,  all  the  efforts  of  the  enomT. 
The  character  of  his  government  and  the  influence  of  lii? 
own  presence  are  attested  to  by  the  English  historian  of 
that  epoch,  writing,  as  he  was,  under  the  spell  of  tlie 
prejudices  of  the  period.  '  All  his  countrymen,'  writes  Mr. 
(.)rme, '  concurred  in  thinking  that  his  dismission  from  the 
Government  of  Pondichery  was  the  greatest  detriment 
that  could  have  happened  to  their  interests  in  India/ 

When  we  think  indeed  how  much  he  had  accompli>lietl 
— how  he  had  built  up  the  French  power,  how  he  had 
gained  for  it  an  unparalleled  influence  and  an  enor- 
mous extension  of  territory; — when  we  reflect  that  with 
half  the  two  thousand  men  that  Godeheu  brought  out 
with  him,  he  could  have  crushed  tlie  Engli.<h,  already  re 
duced  to  extremities  at  Trichinopoly — we  cannot  but 
marvel  at  the  blindness,  the  infatuation,  the  madness,  that 
recalled  him.  The  primary  cause  was,  no  doubt,  as  wc 
have  slated,  the  degraded  condition  of  tlie  Fnince  of 
Ijouis  XV.  Hut  there  was  yet,  we  beheve,  another  reason, 
not  entirely  dependent  upim  the  state  of  his  country,  fur 
we  have  seen  it  act  under  other  rulers  than  Louis  XV., 
and  under  other  Governments  than  France.  To  borrow 
the  words  of  the  Frencli  historian,*  'Dupleix  had  again>t 
liini  that  crime  of  Genius,  which  so  many  men  have  ex- 
piated by  misery,  by  exile,  and  by  death.' 

liiitHMl    and    pr»'ju«licoM  of  the   hour  jrroatcr  influonce  tlian  IjH  Bniinl«"»n- 

liMil   lnaj)«  (1  aiTJiiiist  liim,  and  wliich  nais. 

siil)-rq)U'nt     \viit«Ts    had     ivp«'at(Ml,  •  Jlistoire  dv  la  Cimouvte  ile  rimir 

^villl<mt    rxaniiniii^'   thrm.      No  (uu»  par   r .t nf/Merrv,   jxir  Ic  liun>n   liar- 

I'VtT  cliar^tMl  him  witli  hcin^''  jrahxis  cbou  de  IVnhcH'ii, 

(»f    Uu—v ;     v«  t     r>u>>v    had     a     far 
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It  was  on  October  14, 1754,  that  Duploix  bade  adieu  to    chai». 


llio  country  of  his  greatness.  Baffled  as  he  had  been  in  ^ 
his  larj^e  sclienies,  ruined  as  he  was  known  to  have  been  ^^•*^* 
by  the  measures  of  Godeheu,  he  was  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
declarc»il  hostihty  of  that  {yersonage,  followed  to  the  place 
of  embarkation  l)y  the  {)rincipal  officers  and  employes  of 
rondicherj',  and  l)y  all  the  common  |)eople.  Their  gene- 
rous hearts  sp<jke  out  in  the  universal  feeling  of  regret  at 
his  departure.  Their  grief  was  far  more  ehxiuent,  infi- 
nitely more  expressive,  than  would  have  been  the  smiles 
of  a  Pomi>ad(mr ! 

Vi'ry  briefly  we  propose  to  follow  the  disgraced  Go- 
vernor to  his  htst  hour.  Ik»fore  he  had  landed  in  France, 
tin*  minister,  Ma(*hault,  fearing,  in  the  then  stiite  of 
Kun)pean  [H)litic^,  the  result  in  India  of  the  recall  of 
Dupleix,  and  hoping  it  might  not  have  l>een  actually  ac- 
(*omplished,  had  si-nt  to  Dupleix  a  despatch  in  which  he 
aflrctetl  to  treat  him  as  Governor,  GtHleheu  merely  :ts 
Comnuss;iry  of  the  King  to  make  jx^ace.  This  despatch 
rra<*lRMl  Pondicher}'  af\er  Dupleix  had  lefl  it,  though  it 
had  l)oen  exixnlitcil  by  the  Minister  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  prevent  his  di'|>arture.  His  arrival,  therefon*,  in 
Fnmre  was  hnAeil  uiM>n  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune,  and 
it  ap|M'ared  for  some  time  not  improlmble  that  he  might 
evt»n  l)e  n*-insUititl  in  his  |MKst.  lie  wjis,  therefore,  well 
rtM»rivcMl  and  flattere<l  with  \\o\k^  of  a  si»ttlemeiit  of  his 
ihiiuis.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  dLs- 
gra(*of\il  pi*ace  made  by  Godeheu — to  which  we  shall 
pres4*!itly  ref«T  —reached  Fnmce,  and  the  disagreemcnUi 
witli  Knglaiid  were  c<ms<»ciuently  n^ardwl  as  8ettle<!,  the 
Miiii>tiy  at  once  Ix'gan  to  treat  Dupleix  as  a  man  from 
whom  nothing  more  could  Ik»  hojKHl,  but  who,  on  his 
p:irt,  would  im|>ortune  thrm  with  claims.  They  therefore, 
or  lalhrr,  ai'ting  with  them,  the  Directors  of  the  Company, 
at  onrr  changed  their  manniT  towards  him,  and  absolutely 
nfuHiMl  to  takt*  his  ac(*ounts  into  consideration.  In  vain 
di<l  he  remonstrate.     In  vain  did  he  {Kmit  out  that   he 

K  K 
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HAP.  was  persecuted  by  creditors  who  were  simply  creditoi-s, 
-^-^  because,  on  his  security,  they  had  advanced  their  funds 
754.  to  the  Government  of  Pondichery.  In  vain  did  he  write 
a  memoir,  setting  forth,  in  a  modest  but  graphic  style, 
all  he  had  done,  the  sums  of  money  he  had  advanced. 
For  seven  years  he  urged  and  pressed  his  claims,  support- 
ing them  by  incontestable  proofs.  He  received  not  even 
tlie  shadow  of  redress.  Nay,  more.  Many  of  those  whom 
he  had  befriended  in  his  prosperity,  and  who  had  advanced 
sums  to  the  Pondichery  Government,  sued  him  for  repay- 
ment. Even  Bussy,  who  was  to  have  been  his  stepson* 
deserted  liiin  in  his  extremity,  broke  off  the  marriage,  and 
appeared  in  the  list  of  claimants  against  him.  To  such  a 
state  of  misery  was  he  reduced,  that,  three  months  before 
he  died,  liis  house  was  in  the  occupation  of  bailiffs.  Three 
days  before  that  sad  event,  he  thus  wrote  in  his  memoir : 
*  I  have  sacrificed  my  youth,  my  fortune,  my  life,  to  en- 
rich my  nation  in  Asia.  Unfortunate  friends,  too  weak 
relations,  devoted  all  their  property  to  the  success  of  my 
projects.  They  are  now  in  misery  and  want.  I  have 
submitted  to  all  the  judiciary  forms ;  I  have  demanded,  as 
the  last  of  the  creditors,  that  which  is  due  to  me.  Mv 
services  are  treated  as  fables ;  my  demand  is  denounced 
as  ridiculous ;  I  am  treated  as  the  vilest  of  mankind.  I 
am  in  tlie  most  deplorable  indigence ;  the  little  property 
that  remained  to  me  has  been  seized.  I  am  compelled  to 
ask  for  decrees  for  delay  in  order  not  to  be  dragged  into 
])rison.'  Thus  wrote,  tliree  days  before  he  died,  tlie  man 
who  had  done  for  France  more  than  all  her  Kings,  beside 
whose  exploits  the  deeds  of  her  Cond6,  her  Villars,  her 
Turenne,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  founder  of  an 
empire  treated  as  the  vilest  of  mankind,  his  just  claims 
unattended  to  then,  unsettled  even  to  this  day;*  the  man 

•Stmnjro  it  iBthnt^considerinjr  the  HostnrAtion,  the  Orledniflts,  the  i»e- 
mutalions  Friinco  has  liersclf  ^nnc  coud  Republic,  and  the  M?onnd  Em- 
through,  she  should  still  h.ivo  allowed  piiv,  iiiiu^t  divide  with  the  nourbtmi 
tlieso  claims  to  rcinuin  uii8<>ttk'd.  the  shame  of  thiB  great  nenndal.  We 
I'ho  liOpuhlic,  the  Qr»t  Empire,  the  append  an  extract  fioiii  the  letter  vi 
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IX. 


Avlio  acquired  for  Franco  torritorios  in  the  East  larger  than     ^^}^^ 
Franco  horsolf,  troatod  as  an  importunate  iniiH)st<jr !    Not  - 
lonj^  could  oven  his  bnivo  spirit  endure  such  a  contest.     ^'^**' 
lie  died  on  NovemlHT  10,  1704.* 

Not  the  K^s  will  ho  rank  with  posterity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Frenchmen  ;  not  the  lej?8  will  even  the  des<*end- 
ant8  of  his  rivals  in  Ilindostan  place  him  on  the  same 
pi'destal  as  the  jrreatest  of  their  own  hennas — on  the 
pedestal  of  Clive,  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of  Wellesley ! 

tlio  pAriff  conv^pondont  of  tbe  (Uchf  rupees  :    and    the    fiiithlem     n^tit 

of  Mhv  17,  iNtit,  MiowiiDT  that  (*vi>n  chained  hy  him  with  the  M'ttlciuvnt 

up  to  thi'  tinn*  (»f  hiM  lant  dfitcendaut  of  the  p«*rpf>tual  fund  fur  tlie  ^)d 

thft*  i'lnims  hml  Un^n  nf';rh'4*tetl :  work  of  which  he  hrni  Imh'U  dn^ani- 

*  AnotlMT  d**ath,  which  ia  worthy  ing  for  years*  bt>neath  the  hot  acMrrh- 

of  HMMnl,  iM  that  «if  the  last  do.'«con-  inir  ^nn  of  India,  and  amid  the  utrife 

diint  of  thi*  f^n^At  Nabid)  DupltMX,  the  and  hlo4id«h(Hl  by  which  he  waa  sur- 

r»*lrhr»tM  (ni\cn)or  of  I'ondirhcry.  nmndi-d,    ne\er    havings    aunk    the 

Thi>   roAt  of  aniii*  frrantinl  him  hv  niont>y,   the  odehrati^tu   of  the  ono 

I«(iui<t   XV.,  for  thf*  dipl<»matit*  tri-  tfloriouH  HouT«*nir  of  hia  life,  that  too 

uniphi*  gHint^l  hy  him  (»V(>r  thi*  Kn^'-  Iiaa  j^aMfd  awAV,  And  hin  ver\'  name 

\\A\   in  India,  glittcnMl  for   th«'  lant  in  now  no  iiinn».   When  the  SliHi^rm 

tiiih'  o\or  thf  p«irtal   of  Saint   l*lii-  iU-i^  FmiiHtrn  wii*  «'iit»Ti*d  hv  the  moh 

liit|H>  du  Roiih*,  118  thf»  nifxh'fit  oottin  in  1  KM),  the  lant  ap)>«*Al  of  l>upl«>ix 

Which  contAined  thf*  r(*niaini*  of  the  implorintr  a  fM'ttlvm*'nt  of  hi^  claim 

la^t  Ihiplf'ii   wart  txtmo  out  to  thi*  of  \-\  niillionn  a^ain'^t   th>'  (tov«*m- 

c*ini't«'ry.      Of  thi*    in^'at    Ki**p*   of  mfUt,  war*  thn»wn  out  amoniri*t  oth**r 

rondichiTT,  i>f  th«*  glon*  ami  mafnii-  pAp«*ni  acattrnnl   to  tht*  windM.      It 

tiifiiof*  of  Ihipli'ix,  of  fiJM  Hchfs  and  i«di  int4>  the  hands  of  tht*  pnif«>AA^»r  of 

hit  dii^iniw'p,  of  hi^  humiliation,  hia  phil«ii«»phy  at  th«*    colhw   I^tuii*  la 

|>i>\«*rty  and  miM'rahli*  d**ath,  n«ithing  (>rand,  wfio  ha<l  it  franittl  and  trlaz***!, 

!•«  nMiiriub**nil  ntiw.     Kvrti  \\\%*  frte  and  hun^  up  in  hii«  cla'^-nt'tm,  whcm 

^^iiirh  hf  hail  infititut**d  at  iN'man,  it  afti*rwarlA  mt^'M  aw  illuf*trHtioii  t*) 

hi'4    natiM*    p)A4*«*,   to  Cflvbrato  th**  mnny   and    many   a   1i*«m>ii    on   thi» 

nii?*iii^  of  tht*  »tii*j:i»  of  l*on<iich**ry,  vanity  i»f  ricli«»s  and  the  variitl  cun- 

hiu«  !•  \\^  iH-ffi  di.>M'iititinu«<«l  for  want  fonuation  of  the  wing^  th4*y  maki*  to 

of  till'  fund*  whirh  hi'  ha«l  intfudtM  thi-mwdiiHi  wbm  th^y  IUn*  away.* 
to  lie  annually  di'iott-d  ti»  th**  dowry         *  lit*  died  in  a  houM*  in  the  Kua 

of  ono  of  th<*  villain*  niaidcni.     Il«*  Neuve  d«»H  (*apurtni*A,  on  tho  aite  till 

dii*<t  in  tht*  m«wt  abjiTt  poverty,  aft«r  r»Ti>ntly  «M*cupit*d    by   tbe    Foreign 

liAvink'  hnd  at   his  command  whole  otfii*t.%  within  a  fi*w  doors  of  the  odi- 

multitudes  of  men  and   millions  of  cial  rvaidencv  of  tbe  Company. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Dekkan  and  in  the 
ceded  districts.  Before  Trichinoply  it  was  worse.  We 
1754.  left  the  French  army  under  Mainville  occupying  the  Five 
Eocks,  completely  shutting  in  the  city ;  Lawrence  alh«ent 
at  Tanjore,  with  the  king  of  which  country  Dupleix  o>u- 
tinued  up  to  the  last  to  be  in  secret  communication. 
Very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Godeheu,  the  2,000  troops 
tliat  sailed  with  him  from  France  landed  at  Pondicherv. 
These  should  have  been  sent,  as  Dupleix  strongly  urged, 
to  reinforce  Mainville,  who  could  then  have  made  sure  of 
the  city  for  wliich  the  French  had  been  so  long  struggling. 
But,  far  from  so  acting,  Godeheu  sent  only  petty  reinforce 
ments ;  he  cut  off  also  from  his  army  the  supplies  of 
money  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving ;  he  stopped 
the  transport  of  provisions ;  he  sent  no  orders ;  the  letters 
and  remonstrances  of  Mainville  he  left  unanswered.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  portion  of  the  army  mutinied,  and 
the  revolt  was  only  suppressed  by  the  loyal  exertions  of  the 
officers.  The  letter  written  by  Godeheu  to  Dupleix  on 
hearing  of  this  outbreak  serves  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  new  Governor, — to  show  in  a  striking  light  the 
crime  committed  by  the  French  Government  in  sending 
out  such  a  man  to  supersede  Dupleix.  '  What  resources 
would  you  have,'  wrote  he,  'in  the  same  case?  You 
were  in  a  position  to  make  advances  from  your  purse  and 
on  your  credit ;  I  can  do  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

But  tliis  was  not  all.  The  new  Governor  seemed  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  not  only  the  territories  acquired  by 
Du])leix  but  even  the  honour  of  France  to  the  one  great 
object  (^f  making  i)eace  with  England.  So  transj>:\n:*nt 
was  this  intention,  so  ])atent  to  all,  that  it  produced  in  the 
French  settlement  and  in  the  French  army,  a  discourage- 
ment and  a  dcs])()n(lencv  fatal  to  the  life  of  a  people.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that,  had  Governor  Saunders 
himself  been  a])j)c)inted  successor  to  Dupleix  he  could  not 
have  more  ed'ectually  injured  Frencli  interests  than  did 
this  uomiiK'e  of  the  French  Direction  and  tlie  French 
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Crown,  lie  began  by  changing  the  superior  command  chap. 
of  the  army.  Mainville  having  Ixjen  rccommendeil  by  .* — A— 
l)u|)loix  a^  the  most  capable  oflicor,  as  the  man  of  all  ^^^'** 
olliers  tlie  most  acceptable  to  his  native  allien,  Oodeheu 
t<H)k  an  early  opiK)rtunity  of  sujierseding  him,  apiK)inting 
in  his  stead  M.  de  Maissin, — a  man  remarkable  for  his 
little  capacity  and  his  want  of  resolution.  Not  the  less, 
however,  <lid  he  suit  the  puqKises  of  Godeheu.  It  would 
not  Ik)  credited  were  there  not  evidence  to  prove  it,*  that, 
at  a  moment  when  the  English  garrison  at  Trichino|K)ly 
Wits  sorely  pressed  by  fmnine;  when  the  French  army 
had  only  to  hold  the  i)osition  at  the  Five  Kocks  and 
the  dependent  i)Osts  to  prevent  the  |K)ssibility  of  the 
ingress  of  any  (*onvoy ;  Godeheu  instructed  his  new  gene- 
nd  tocomiive  at  its  revictuahnent,  to  offer  no  real  obstacle 
t4)  the  ri'tention  by  the  Knglish  of  that  all-imi)ortant 
(*ity.  As  at  this  time,  as  K'fore,  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  still  de|)endiKl  on  the  fortimes  of 
the  campaign,  we  am  ea>ily  conceive  how  the  interests  of 
France  sullcrc'd  in  the  hands  of  her  ri'presentative.  To 
that  campaign  we  puriK>se  now  to  refer. 

MainvilKr  made  over  the  command  of  the  French  anny 
to  Mai>sin  on  August  Ki,  1754.  It  had  h)ng  been  known 
that  the  English  conunander.  Major  Ijjiwrence,  had  Ihimi 
waiting  only  the  Ciinrlusion  of  an  arrangement  ft>r  native 
assistance  with  Maphuss  Khan,  elder  brother  of  Mahonunl 
Ali,  to  endeavour  to  esi'oit  supplies  int4>  Trichino|K)ly.  Of 
tlu*  movements  of  this  convoy  ^Liinville  hiul  had  the  most 
<*ertain  intelligence,  and  he  had  made  all  his  arrangement^i 
to  cut  it  off.  thily  three  chiys  aifter  he  had  delivered  up  his 
command  to  Maissin  he  learneil  that  the  convoy,  esi^orted 
by  1,-00  English  tn)ops,  S,(^W*^  sepoys,  and  fourt4t»n  field- 
pii'ces,  with  a  native  contingent  of  5,500  men  and  M*vend 
guns,  had  arrived  at  a  village  six  miles  to  the  east  i»f 
Ehni>enim,  and  that  it  would  endeavour  to  force  its  way 

*  Mniinilli'V /f«7ir*ff,  M^'Ufr  fnini    Ag«*nt,  al  rundichun*.*     I'lJir  tdao 
Nuiiiltrnj,  Kiycnt  t>f  MjtuiV|  to  liij    Unue. 
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the  next  morning  between  the  Sugar-loaf  and  the  French 
llocks.  Mainville,  who  had  employed  the  previous  two 
1754.  months  in  reconnoitring  this  ground,  at  once  informed 
his  successor  of  the  intended  movement,  and  strongly 
urged  him  to  move  out  at  once  and  take  possession  of  a 
watercourse  running  out  of  the  Cauveri,  the  nearer  bank 
of  wliich  commanded  the  country  beyond.  He  indicated 
to  him  also  the  names  of  two  officers,  MM.  Gaudart  and 
Aumont,  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
countiy,  and  to  whom  Mainville  himself,  when  in  com- 
mand, had  confided  his  intentions.  Maissin  listened  to 
the  communication  with  apparent  pleasure,  and  set  out 
with  the  avowed  invention  of  putting  it  into  execution- 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  reached  the  Sugar-loaf  Rock, 
than,  obedient  to  his  secret  instructions,  he  drew  up  his 
army  close  to  a  tank  in  front  of  it,  and,  leaving  the  water- 
Ci^urse  unguarded,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Wlien  Lawrence  did  appear, — his  convoy  defiling  on  his 
riglit, — marching  as  much  at  ease  as  on  a  field  day,  and 
opened  fire  from  a  battery  he  had  erected  on  the  high 
bank  of  tlie  watercourse,  Maissin  declined  an  action,  and 
retired  without  even  firing  a  shot.*  Whilst  this  w:i3 
going  on,  a  Mysoroan  oHicer,  named  Ilyder  Naik  (the 
Ilyder  Ali  afterwards  so  famous),  moving  round  the  Eng- 
lish foi-ce,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  convoy,  and  captured 
tliirty-five  c^irts  all  laden  with  supplies  and  stores.  This 
attack  diverted  the  attention  of  Major  Lawrence  from  the 
French,  and  olFered  them  a  good  opportunity  to  assault 
with  advantage.  In  vain  did  the  Regent  urge  Maissin  to 
use  it ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out  that  one  charge  would 
finish  tlie  cani])aign  ;  Maissin  was  deaf  to  every  represen- 
tation ;  reposiniron  the  secret  instructions  of  his  superior, 
lu'  moved  (piielly  back  to  his  positiim  at  the  Five  Rocks. 
Meanwhile,  not  only  Lawrence's  convoy,  but  others  fri>ra 
(liHrrent  parts  of  the  country,  poured  into  Trichonopoly. 

*  M.  ik'  Muiinillo  snys,  *  il  6o  rctlra  sans  qu*il  y  eut  une  ftinorcc  dc  fui^il 

Lruli'o.' 
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A  few  clays  later,  Maissin  retired  to  Mootachellinoor  on 
tlie  Cauveri,  abandoning  his  posts  around  Triehinopoly. 
He  had  not  tlie  finnness  to  remain  even  here  when,  some  *'*^  • 
few  days  later,  Lawrence  appetired  Ixjfore  the  place — 
which  nevertheless  was  strongly  fortified — but  retreated 
l)recipitately  into  Seringham,  The  English,  satisfied  with 
tliis  success,  procecnled  to  house  thems<*lves  for  the  rainy 
season  in  the  Warriore  pagoilas,  nearly  due  west  of 
Trichinopoly. 

Meanwhile,  Godeheu,  by  his  unskilful  efforts  to  bring 
al>out  peace  at  any  price,  had  been  working  the  most 
effectual  damage  to  French  interests  in  the  eyc»s  of  the 
native  jn^wers.  His  lieutenants  were  everywhere  left  in 
a  sUite  of  the  most  {Miinful  uncertainty.  After  wavering 
loiijr  as  to  whether  he  should  withdraw  his  support  from 
Salabut  Jung,  or  leave  Bussy  with  diminished  influence 
and  rc^lrictiMl  |K)wers  at  his  court,  he  wrote  on  Sep- 
trmbor  10,  that  he  was  convinceil  of  the  necessity  of  not 
abandoning  the  Subadar.  To  Moracin,  however,  he 
tlirc»w  out  hints  in  the  same  letter  regarding  his  projected 
rrnunciation  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Com|>iuiy, 
on  the  ground  that  *he  pri'ferred  a  safe  and  extemlcHl 
conunenv  to  any  i)ther  advantage?.'*  It  wjis  in  vain  that 
Morarin  assured  him  in  n*ply,  that  whoever  had  |HM*suadiMl 
him  that  the  peace  and  security  of  <me  jMirt  of  the  Fren<'h 
IMi'ssi's.sions  would  Ix*  iK'st  mainUiinetl  by  the  abiuulonment 
of  another  jKirt,  could  know  nothing  either  of  the  map  of 
the  country,  the  locality,  or  the  interc*stH  of  the  Company. 
It  wius  to  no  pur|M>se  that  he  wanted  him  that  such  an 
art  would  Ik?  but  the  pn*ludt»  *to  our  total  and  proximate 
expulM«>n  from  this  {mrt  of  the  Dekkan/f  (hKleheu's 
mind  was  nnule  up.  To  undo  the  work  of  Ihipleix,  to 
make  pt^ice  with  the  Knglish,  the  honour  and  interesU»  of 
Fnince  wen*  but  light  sacrifice*?. 

Ni*gotiatious  had,  meanwhde,  been  {Handing  with  the 

*  l^'Mvr  Vi  Moracin,   Sept«iuU*r        t  Ilfplr  uf  Muracin,  dat«U  Otto- 
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CHAP,    government  of  Madras.     Mr.  Saunders  had  indeed  been 

, ^ .  recently  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watson's 

1754.  fleet,  having  on  board  Her  Majesty's  49th  regiment,  and 
several  recruits  for  the  Company.  This  advantage  was, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Saunders  by  the  fact  tliat  Colonel  Adlercron,  who  com- 
manded the  49th,  superseded  the  tried  and  gallant  veteran 
who  had  so  often  led  the  Enghsh  forces  to  victory.  As 
the  French  had  just  before  received  reinforcements  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  in  number,  it  was  still  a  question  as  to 
which  of  the  contending  parties,  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  would  have  the  advantage.  But  the 
folly  of  Godeheu  had  given  Saunders  a  moral  superiority, 
of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  fullest  use.  The 
wise  forethought,  likewise,  of  the  English  Government,  iu 
desi:)atching  a  fleet  to  influence  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
produced  a  wonderful  effect  Saunders  was  not  insen- 
sible, however,  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
feverish  impatience  of  Godeheu,  and  he  readily  acceded, 
on  October  26,  to  a  truce  for  three  months,  during  -which 
commissioners  should  meet  at  Pondichery  to  discuss  tlie 
conditions  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  principal  articles 
of  this  truce  declared,  that,  till  January  11,  1755,  no 
act  of  hostility  should  ensue  between  the  French  and 
English,  or  between  their  aUies ;  that  commerce  should 
be  free  to  both  nations  in  the  Carnatic ;  that  there  should 
be  a  mutual,  but  ad  valorem^  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and 
that  comniij>saries  should  be  appointed  on  both  sides  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  the  truce  were  not  infringed. 

Two  months  later,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to,  so 
fur  only  provisional,  that  it  required  the  mtification  of  the 
East  India  Companies  of  France  and  England.  The  first 
condition  of  this  treaty  laid  down  that  the  two  Companies 
sliould  '  renoiinre  for  ever  all  Mogul  dignities  and  govern- 
nu'iits,  and  sliould  never  interfere  in  the  differences  that 
niiuht  arise  among  the  i)rinces  of  the  countiy ; '  the  second 
and  third,  that  the  Enghsh  should  possess  Fort  St.  George, 
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Fort  St.  David,  and  Dcvicotta;  the  French,  Pondichery  chap. 
and  a  limited  settlement  at  Nizampatnaro,  it  Ix^ing  ar-  ._  ^'  ,^ 
rangwl,  tliat  to  the  French  should  be  allotted  either  a  ter-  1754. 
ritory  between  Nizampatnam  and  the  river  Oondecama, 
to  com|>ensate  for  the  inferiority  of  Karical  to  Devicotta; 
or  that  the  districts  of  Pondichery  should  be  made  equal 
to  tliose  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  St.  David,  the  French 
in  tliat  ca^e  abandoning  the  country  about  Nizampatnam. 
The  fourth  clause  abandoned  for  the  French  their  claims 
on  tlie  cedeil  districts  it  being  arranged  that  equal  terri- 
tories should  be  there  assigned  to  the  rival  Companies. 
The  fiftli,  sixth,  and  seventh  clauses  regulated  the  naviga- 
tion of  certain  rivers,  and  the  pi^ssession  of  certain  oth<T 
minor  territories,  on  the  same  principle.  The  eighth 
provided  for  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  till  the  con- 
linnation  of  the  treaty  should  arrive  from  Euroj)e.  The 
ninth,  for  tlie  non- building  of  any  ports  or  obtaining  any 
nc'W  gnint^s  of  territory  during  the  truce.  The  tt»nth,  for 
tlu'  principle  of  uti  pofMidettMiiW  the  treaty  should  Ix*  con- 
lirnuMl  from  EurojK?;  and  the  eleventh,  for  some  future 
plan  of  indenuufiaition  for  the  exiwnscs  of  the  war. 

When  we  commente<l  on  the  conditions  of  [KMioe  which 
tlu'  a}/ents  of  Dupleix  submitted  to  the  Conference  of 
Sadnis  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  we  noticiMl 
that  tlif  French  pru|>osals  were  remarkable  more  for  their 
(»mi>sicm.s  than  f«>r  what  they  containiHl.  Thestune  ol)siT- 
vation  is  applicabhs  in  one  parti(*ular  point,  to  the  treaty 
of  whieh  we  have  here  given  an  outline.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Mahomed  Ali;  not  a  single  reference  to  the 
Xawabship  (»f  the  Carnatic.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
K*>s  ek*ar  from  this  omission,  that  the  English  had 
gainetl,  in  this  particular,  all  for  which  they  had  l)ceu 
eoiitt*nding.  The  rlauscf  whi<*h  fcirbade  either  nation  to 
accept  olliee  or  government  frt)m  tlie  native  authorities 
was  an  unmistakable  n*nunciation  on  the  part  of  Godeheu 
c»f  all  the  dignitit's  and  govenmientn  which  the  Sulwdar 
had  et»nfrrreil  u|M>n  his  predeci'ssor.     The  French  a>ui- 
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CHAP,    pctitor  for  the  office  of  Nawab  having  thus  resigned  liis 
^*       claims,  on  whom  but  on  the  rival  competitor,  Mahomed 


J754.  Ali,  would  the  vacated  govenimcnt  devolve?  For  five 
years  had  tlie  French  and  English  battled  for  this  single 
point ;  to  maintain  the  French  view,  Dupleix  had  risked 
and  lost  his  semi-regal  seat  in  the  Council  of  Pondichery, 
he  had  refused  substantial  offers  of  territory  which  did 
not  include  this  concession.  His  suc>cessor  tamely  re- 
nounced it,  without,  liowever,  obtaining  those  substantial 
advantages  which  alone  could  make  it  palatable. 

But  the  third  and  fourth  clauses,  and  especially  the 
fourth,  conUiined  concessions  not  only  damaging  to  French 
interests  but  disgniceful  to  French  honour.  The  thinl, 
inider  tlie  pretext  of  giving  to  each  nation  equal  posses- 
sions on  the  Coromandel  coast,  kept  indeed  '  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,'  but  only  '  to  break  it  to  the  hope.* 
Kaiical  was  not  tlic  equivalent  of  Devicotta  as  a  place  of 
commerce.  But — what  was  worse,  what  was  even  insult- 
ing — to  bring  about  on  another  part  of  the  coast  this 
declared  equality,  the  English  proposed,  and  the  French 
agreed,  to  tiike  a  district  which  actually  belonged  to  the 
French,  wliich  was  their  own,  their  property,  and  to  give 
tliem  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  restoring  the  rest  to  the 
native  powers.  We  allude  to  the  agreement  to  form  a 
settlement  to  be  confined  rigidly  to  the  country  between 
Isizami)atnam  and  the  river  Gondecama,  at  a  time  when 
the  entire  coast  from  Nizampatnam  to  Juggcrnath  was 
French — French  by  gift,  French  by  actual  possession. 
The  alternative  proposal,  to  make  the  districts  of  Pondi- 
chery equal  to  those  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  St.  David 
together,  was  even  more  dishonouring  and  insidious,  for 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  agree  to  abandon  for  ever, 
though  without  special  mention  of  them,  those  ceded 
distri(*ts  or  Circars  which  the  genius  and  policy  of  Dupleix 
had  gained  for  his  country. 

But  of  all  the  clauses,  the  fourth  was  the  most  directly 
inj  urious  to  French  interests.     This  actually  proposed  that 
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tlie  city  of  Masiilii)atam,  with  certiiin  districts  round  it,     chap. 

and  the  island  of  Divi,  both  actually  French  propeily,  - '- — * 

sliould  be  divided  between  the  rival  iK)wers.     Thecarr}'-     ^^^*' 
iiig  out  of  this  proposition  would  alone  entail  a  sjicrilice, 
on  the  part  of  the  FR'Uch,  of  a  fixed  annual  revenue  of    ^ 
\S)m,m()  francs  (100,000/.).    The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
articles  dealt  likewise  with  French  territory  to  the  advau- 
i\x\li\  of  their  rivals. 

The  reniainin}^  articles  of  the  treaty,  t»specially  those 
which  referred  to  the  native  allies  of  the  two  jKiwers,  werc 
equally  one-sided.  The  English  had  but  one  ally,  the 
iJujah  of  Tanjore  ;  for  Mahomed  Ali  was  but  their  heli)- 
Icss  tool,  the  pu|)|)et  in  whcKse  name,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  usurpL»<l  authority  they  had  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  French  inlluence.  The  French,  on  the  contnirv, 
had  the  Mahrattas,  the  ]\Iysoreans,  an<l  the  Subachir. 
These  knew  not  a  word  of  the  treatv.  The  effect  of  it, 
therefore,  was  to  impose  Knjrlish  law,  not  alone  U|vm  the 
Fn'uch,  but  upon  the  independent  princes  of  India ;  to 
fnrie  Salabut  Junjx  to  accept,  as  Nawab  of  the  Caniatic,  a 
man  wl»om  he  had  fre(iuenlly  di»clare<l  to  Ihj  a  relx'l  and 
an  outlaw;  to  compel  the  Mysoi^eans  and  ^hihrattas  to 
dcsi>t  fr»»m  their  views  on  the  city  which  they  alnady 
rc^Mrded  as  their  own.  As  a  <*Iimax  to  this  (Condition, 
the  French,  the  allies  of  these  Princes,  were  to  guarantee 
thai  they  would  execute  it. 

Such  was  ChKleheu's  treaty — a  tn*aty  in  which  he  re- 
nounced all  that  the  French  had  Ix^en  contemling  for. 
lie  pive  up  the  Xawab>hip  of  the  Caniatic;  he  gave  up 
theCircars;  he  gave  up  his  allies;  he  gave  up  French 
iiithaiK^e  and  French  honour.  Could  there  have  l)ecn  a 
gnal^r  contrast  tt)  Ihi|)leixif'  To  him  the  Englisli  had 
ftllircd  to  guarantee  the  possi*ssion  of  all  his  territories, 
|»rovide<l  he  would  resign  the  jx^silion  and  office  of  Xawab 
«>f  the  Carnatic.  Ilis  successor  not  only  renounccil  that 
f  illict^  but  with  it  those  materisd  advantiiges  which  Fnuicc 
had  M'cured,  the  undisputed  possession  of  whicli  would 
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CHAP,    still  have  left  her,  under  any  circumstances,   infinitely 

, ^ .  more  powerful  than  her  rival.     It  is  certainly  not  too 

1754.  severe  a  sentence,  not  too  extravagant  a  criticism,  to  pro- 
nounce such  a  treaty  to  have  been,  in  a  French  point  of 
view,  disgraceful  It  was  disgraceful  to  France,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  man  who  made  it.  To  his  timorous  love  of 
peace,  fostered  by  the  mean  and  unworthy  desire  to  undo 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Godeheu  sacrificed — and 
sacrificed  knowing  what  he  was  sacrificing — the  very 
foundations  of  an  Indo-French  empire. 

For,  indeed,  great  as  were  the  material  advantages  given 
uj),  they  were  less  important  tlian  the  abn^ation  of 
moral  influence,  of  the  prestige  of  superiority  which 
their  renunciation  implied.  The  treaty,  in  fact,  was  an 
announcement  to  the  native  princes  of  Southern  India, 
that  thenceforth  France  was  not  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  England  on  the  soil  of  Hindostan ;  that 
she  gave  up  the  struggle ;  that  she  abandoned  her  allies 
to  tlieir  fate.  The  impression  produced  by  the  arrival  of 
Godeheu  upon  tlie  bankers  of  Masulipatam  has  been 
already  quoted.  Damaging  as  that  w^as,  this  confirmation 
of  the  views  then  entertained,  and  declared  by  Moracin 
and  others  to  be  exaggerated,  was  a  hundred  times  more 
injurious.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  the  fatal  effects 
})roduced  upon  the  Princes  of  India  by  this  policy  of 
abnegation. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  French 
Governor  was  the  action  of  the  Englishman,  Saundcns. 
If  the  empire  of  Hindostan  is  an  appanage  of  which  the 
En^^lish  liave  reason  to  be  proud ;  if  the  possession  of 
India  has  brou^^lit  witli  it  solid  advantages  to  Great 
Britain,  then  do  his  countrymen  still  owe  to  the  memon' 
of  Mr.  Saunders  a  debt  which  was  never  fully  acknow- 
ledged to  liiniself  It  was  his  constancy  and  resolution, 
his  determination,  when  tlie  English  fortunes  were  at  their 
hnvest,  t^)  support  Mahomed  Ali,  in  order  that  through 
him  he  might  stop  the  progress  of  Dupleix;  that,  more 
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than  any  other  circumstances,  changeil  the  face  of  events ; 
that  tcncUnl,  l)y  a  slow  but  certain  proc(»dure,  to  lower  the 
piule  of  France,  to  exalt  the  fortunes  of  KnglancL  Never  ^7^'*- 
(lid  he  (l(»sj)air,  never  did  he  hc^sitate  in  liis  detemiination 
to  <)[>|><>sc»  those  pretensions  whi<*h,  if  submitted  to,  would, 
lie  feh,  have  overwhelmed  the  En«jrlisii  settlement  in  ruin. 
Tnie  it  is  that  he  was  fortunate;  true,  that  he  enjoyed 
tlu»  rare  advantaire  of  havin*;  a  C'live  and  a  I^iwrence 
under  \n<  command.  Itut  it  is  not  too  much  to  allirm, 
that  l)Ul  for  his  stubl)orn  iM)li<T  even  these  advantaj^es 
wouM  have  availed  nothing;  that  but  for  liis  pn)m|)titude 
in  recognising  and  em|>loying  merit,  Clive  might  even  have 
lan«nii**h<»d  in  obs«*uritv.  Nor  was  his  ta<'t  inf(»rior  to  his 
determination,  lie  would  have  treated  willi  Dupleix, 
I>u|)leix  l>eing  absolut<»  master  of  his  PresidencT — on 
betlcM*  terms  than  he  o(rere<l  Oodeheu  ;  for  he  could  not 

but  feel  that   if  France  w<»re  to  sup|)ort  Ihipleix,  a  pro- 

loiiL'alion  of  hostilities  nmst  end  in  an  increjise  of  Fren<»ii 
territory.  He  wa<  pn»pared,  therefore,  to  give  up  eveiT- 
thin«j  but  thai  one  point  he?  considered  ne<vssu*v  to  the 
Mifitv  nf  the  Fn'jli^h,  vi/.  that  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic 
hhould  not  1m»  a  French  nominee.  Hut  with  (lodeheu  he 
pur^urd  a  <liflrrcnt  treatmrnl  :  he  saw  that  from  the  fear 
ami  milicc*  of  >uch  a  man  he  could  wrinj/  almost  anvthin«r; 
he  spu'czrd  him,  therefore,  to  an  extrnt  that  left  him 
jM»w«iIr''^  and  e\ha!i^t<'<l. 

That,  whilst  <li»inL^  ju*itice  to  the  merit'^  of  Saun(h»rs, 
and  vindii-ating  tin*  jHilicy  of  Ihipleix,  we  have  not 
wrt»n''e<l  tlh'  menn»rv  of  (t(Nli'ht*u,  is  clear  from  the  re- 
cordril  sentiments  of  that  funetionaiy.  What,  indeed, 
but  a  r«veri>h  de-in*  for  p^at'e  at  any  priee,  and  a  mean 
jr:i!ousy  of  IhipK-ix.  eouhl  have  promptini  liim,  on 
Jaiiuarv  11,  to  si«^n  the  ignominituis  trealv  to  which  we 
havi*  referred,  wlim,  on  December  17  preceding,  the 
trrm**  of  iln'  trealv  haviiij/  been  virtuallv  si*tllftl,  and 
{\ii-  trih'e  >till  exiting,  he  ha«l  written  th<*v*  wonN  to 
M'»ratin  at  Ma^^ulipilam  :  '  Prepare  everything   with  uU 

F  y 
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CHAP,    promptitude  to  the  extent  of  your  ability,  so  as  to  make 
^'       yourself  safe  from  a  coiip-de-niain,  for  it  is  quite  possible 


1754.  you  may  be  attacked  before  the  end  of  January.  It 
is  by  such  sudden  enterprises  that  the  English  begin 
to  declare  war ! '  *  He  thus  prepared  Moracin  for  an 
attack  on  the  Circars  at  the  end  of  December ;  and  yet, 
on  January  11  following,  virtually  resigned  them  up  to 
the  English ! 

17.j5.  Not  long  did  he  remain  in  India  to  watch  the  working 
of  his  treaty.  On  February  16,  1755,  after  holding 
office  little  more  than  six  months,  he  embarked  fur 
Europe,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the  French  settlement  to  be 
administered  by  a  secret  committee,  composed  of  MiL 
Barthelemy,  Boileau,  and  Guillard,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
officer  nominated  to  be  his  successor,  M.  Duval  de  Leyrit. 
Ilis  departure  was  hailed  by  the  colony  as  a  national 
benefit.  That  alone,  of  all  his  acts,  produced  a  good 
effect  for  French  interests  throughout  Southern  India,  for 
it  gave  rise  to  the  rumour,  artfully  encouraged  by  Bussy, 
that  it  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  return  of  Dupleix. 

But  the  recall  of  that  statesman  had  had  more  than  a 
transient  effect.  The  members  of  tlie  secret  committee, 
having  before  them  his  example,  and  ignorant  of  the 
political  views  of  M.  de  Leyrit,  would  do  nothing. 
Writing  to  Bussy,  who  pressed  the  Pondichery  Govern- 
ment for  instructions  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  he 
should  adopt  in  the  difficult  circumstances  we  shall  have 
to  record,  they  could  only  reply  that  they  had  received 
all  the  letters  he  had  addressed  to  M.  Godeheu ;  that  he 
himself  had  not  answered  them,  because  certain  points 
in  them  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  allow  him  to 
arrive  at  a  lixed  decision  ;  but  that  M.  de  Leyrit,  on  his 
arrival,  would  probably  explahi  himself  fully  uiK)n  all 
the  questions  at  issue.f  The  same  conduct  was  pursued 
in  every  other  subject  of  imi)ortance,  the  consequence 

•  This  corrofspondt'iKv  is  nlttiched        f  M.  IiarUi<5lciny  to  BuBsy^  Febru- 
to  the  meinnir  of  iMiplrix.  ary  28,  ITo'k 
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Tlio  Englisli  had  always  l)Ocn  jealous  of  the  position 

lu*l(l  by  Hussy  at  the  court  of  the  Suba<lur.    The  influence 

whi(*h  thus  accmed  to  the  French  couhl  not  fail  to  make     ^^^^' 

itsrlf  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  continent  of  Ilindostan,  at 

the  (»ourt  of  the  Pesliwa,  as  well  as  with   the  various 

pc^tty  chieftains  in  the  Carnatic.     In  the  treaty  concluded 

^vith  Godiheu,  no  special   mention  had   been  iiuule  of 

HuNsy,  and  there  had  been  a  tacit  underst^inding  that  it 

had  no  reference    to   the   afliiirs  of  the  Subadar,  who 

in<lecd  had  never  committed  hostilitic^s  against  the  Kng- 

li^h.     Unable,  then,  to  demand  as  a  rifiht  the  expulsion 

<»f  Ihissv,  the  Kiij^lish  were  vet  desirous  to  weaken  the  in- 

fluence  he  was  able  to  exen^se  by  his  |>osition  at  Ilydni- 

bad,  either  by  undermining  him  with  the  Subadar,  or  by 

piiniuff  new   ]M)sscs*«ions  for  themselvt^s  on  the  western 

<'o;ist.     The  manncT   in   which   the  fii-st  was  attemptinl, 

and    hnw   it  sui*cee<U'd,  will   be   related  when  we   have 

in   refer  to  the  operations  of  Uussy.      Hut,  before  that, 

the   return  to    India   of  Clive,  with   the  <*ommisMon  of 

I  jeut4'nant Colonel  and  (tovernor  of  Fort  St.  David,  jravo 

the  Kn^'Ii'-h   an  opi>ortunity  of  trjin*^  the  sectmd.     Clive, 

iinder  orders  from  the  Couil  of  Directors,  had  Ixvn  sent 

in  the*  fii>t   instance  to  l{<»tnlmv.  in  (»rder  that  he  mitrht 

U'  ready  to  co-<»perate  in  an  ex]H*dition  which  tln*y  <Mm- 

leinplatrd    in    concert    with    the    re>hwa    aj/ainst    the 

iioiiheni  |MUt>  of  the  Ik-kkan.     Coltmel  Scott,  the  ollicer 

:ip|Miint(tl  to  <*oniniancl  the  I*Ji<rlish  contingent,  dying  in 

l^Miibay,  hi>  place  wjis  at  once  tH'cu|)iinl  by  tlive,  and  it 

m-edfd   but    the  onlers   of  the  li<Mnbav  (h>vermnent  to 

enter  U|M)n  the  contemplateil  movement     The  meml)eni 

of     that    (iovernment,    Ijowever,    regarding    ChKleheu's 

treatv  as  prohibitory  of  anv  such  undertukin<r«  he>itateil 

to  embark  in  it,  until  at  le]i>t  they  sh<»ultl  have  nxvivetl 

the    opinion  on   that   point  (»f   the   Madras    auth(»rities. 

'J'lii»M*  had  n«)  such  M^ruple.     And,  although  they  were 

iuMi^'iaiil  of  the  views  of  the  n«»me  (lovt^nnneiit  regarding 

the  ili*-p«»sal  «»f  (.1i\e^  force  ;  although,  indinil.  they  were 
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CHAP,     it  was  attempted  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  contempt  wiih 
^*       which  the  power  of  the  French  on  the  C!oroinandel  coast 


1755.     ]j^j  come  to  be  regarded. 

Ill  tlie  beginning  of  February,  under  orders  received 
from  Madras,  an  EngHsh  force  under  Colonel  Heron,  of 
ILM.'s  49tli  foot,  was  detached  from  Trichinopoly  on  this 
service.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  apparent  success 
of  this  enterprise — and  C!olonel  Heron  did  succeed  ia 
occupying  both  Madura  and  Tinivelly — it  must  not  the 
less  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  The  English  soldiers, 
commanded  by  an  officer  ignorant  of  the  country,  were 
allowed  to  insult  the  religion  and  to  deride  the  prejudici-s 
of  the  i)eople ;  the  money  gained  in  the  foray  was  not 
sufficient  to  i)ay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition;*  and, 
worse  than  all,  an  example  was  given  of  the  little  respect 
entertained  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  for  the 
most  solemn  engagements  when  its  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned. De  Leyrit  had  not  been  an  inattentive  spectator 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Enghsh.  No  sooner  had 
he  landed  than  he  addressed  to  the  Madras  Government 
a  strong  remonstrance  on  tlie  infraction  of  the  treaty.  It 
was  rei>liod  to  him,  however,  that  Colonel  Heron's  expe- 
dition was  not  an  act  of  war  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  the  Xawab  was  simply  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
his  rents.  However  specious  this  reply  miglit  have 
api)eared,  de  Leyrit  was  for  the  moment  forced  to  be 
content  with  it;  for  Admiral  Watson  was  on  the  coast, 
and  (le  Txyrit,  new  to  the  scene,  felt  that  it  would  Ix' 
im|)()litic  to  inaugurate  his  career  as  Governor  by  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  He  detcTmined,  therefore,  to  re^t 
satisfied  with  his  protest,  inwardly-  resolving,  however,  to 
follow  the  example  so  im[)rudently  set  him.  Accordnigly 
when,  some  few  weeks  later,  he  found  that  the  renU*  due 
from  the  lands  we>t  of  Ot)tatoor  and  south  of  the  Valaru 
river,  known  by  the  name  of  Terriore,  and  in  which  the 

•  Colniirl  Ilonni,  oil  his  n^turn  to    Madras,  triwl  tliore  by  a  court  mar- 
Trichonoply  in  Juno,  was  unlered  to    tinl^aiul  found  guilty  of  lualTcxiatioo. 


1755. 
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FiviK'li  had  l)cen  empowered  to  net  as  agents  of  tlie  chap. 
iJajali  of  Mysore,  were  not  paid  info  the  Tondieherj' 
treiiMirv,  he  sent  Maissin  at  the  head  of  500  Euro]Knins 
and  1,000  sepoys  to  make  arningements  whi<'h  should  be 
siti>fa<tory  for  the  future.  The  English  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  movement.  IJut  when  the  French,  suc<*eeding 
in  'IVrriore,  were  tempted  to  move  against  the  more 
ea>tern  lands  nearer  Palameottah,  stretching  almost  fnmi 
the  Vahiru  to  the  ColeriKMi,  and  which  the  English 
ehos(»  to  regard  as  feudally  dejwndent  on  the  Nawal), 
ordri's  were  S4»nt  to  Calliaud  to  op|H)se  the  movement,  if 
ncri^ssaiy,  by  force.  If  the  French  had  persiste<l  in  their 
pretensions  war  was  then  inevitable.  Hut  de  Ix'yrit,  >tiU 
unprepared,  yielded  and  withdrew  his  tnx>ps.  Never- 
theless a  prcci»tlent  of  interference  had  Ik'cu  estid)lisluHl 
on  both  sides,  and  before  (lodeheu  ri»ached  Europe, 
tlie  treatv  which  he  carrii'd  with  him  had  Ikvu  violated 
in  that  pail  wliich  was  alike  its  main  principle  and  its 
«»nlv  i)o»ibIe  justification — bv  the  En^rlish  in  acting  iw 
allies  <»f  Mahoineil  Ali,  by  the  French  as  agents  of  tlie 
Mv><»n»ans. 

De  I^*yrit  indei'd  had  not  been  long  at  Pondichery 
before  he  In^^ame  convinci»<l  that  the  theor\' of  n<m-inter- 
fi-HMH-e,  nil  whi«-h  rtodelu^u  had  basi^l  his  policy,  was,  in 
tilt*  actual  Mate  (»f  India,  simply  im|>os.sible.  liotli  the 
rival  power*^  on  the  C'nromandel  ctKist  having  armies  and 
sinmg  places  Inith  brought  constantly  into  <*ontact  with 
j„wH4.><iH's  of  lerrilnr}'  whose  weakness  th<»y  had  provi»<l, 
and  who  wen*  continually  templing  them  with  offers,  it 
was  iini)o*-''ibh»  that  either  should  have  the  virtue  on 
« \rrv  »)eia>ion  to  abstain,  alwavs  to  n^^tniin  its  hands. 
Excuses  were  to  Ik?  foun<l  to  justify,  at  Ku'^t  to  tlieir 
Ihnrtiirs  in  Eun>iH»,  everv  infraction  of  the  treatv.  It 
\<  «lrar  iVom  the  correspondence  of  de  Iii*vrit  with  llussv 
and    with    Ihipleix,*  th:it   this  feeling  on  his  part  grew 

*   |)**  I^'\nt  til  Mu^M-.  Jiilv  1"*  AUil  Aiigunt  17|  17<Vi;  Ui  Uupk'ix,  (Ktobrr 

IC.  .in J  ,.ihi*r  lrU<*r». 
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CHAP,  not  destined,  at  tlie  time,  to  be  enlightened — the  ship 
^_!^*— .  which  conveyed  the  despatches  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
1/50.  iiient  having  been  wrecked — yet  no  sooner  had  they 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Clive  at  Bombay,  than  they  scut 
to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  his  force  could  be  be?t  u?€  1 
— u  mode  almost  identical  with  the  plan  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  But  before  their  despatch  could  reach  Bom- 
bay, the  Government  of  that  Presidency,  more  cautious 
than  that  of  Madras,  had  determined  to  employ  dive's 
force  and  Admiral  Watson's  fleet,  for  the  reduction,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  of  the  fort  of  Gherialu 
the  principal  stronghold  of  the  famous  pirate  Angria. 

It  forms  no  part  of  this  history  to  give  the  details  of 
this  expedition,  unconnected  as  it  was  with  French  in- 
terests. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  attended  with 
complete  success ;  that  Gheriah  was  taken,  Angria's  Heel 
destroyed,  and  the  ten  lacs  of  prize-money  capturu^l 
divided  on  the  spot  amongst  the  English — tlie  AIahratt;i:> 
being  excluded*  from  all  pailicipation  therein,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  to  them,  and  not  to  the  English,  that 
Angria  surrendered. 

This  exj>editi()n  terminated,  Clive  and  Watson  re- 
turn(Kl  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the  former  takhig  up 
his  rJovernment  at  Fort  St.  David,  the  latter  repairing  to 
Madras.  He  reached  this  [)lace  on  the  IGth  May,  an<l 
began  at  once  to  concert  with  Governor  Pigottf  a  scheme 
whicli  the  expulsion  of  Bussy  by  Salabut  Jung  seemeil 
to  facilitate  for  replacing  French  by  English  influence  in 
tlie  Dekkan.  Ihit  just  two  months  after  his  arrival, 
iiccounts  were  received  of  the  capture  of  Kassimbazar, 
and,  three  weeks  later,  of  the  taking  of  Calcutta  by  the 

•  r.'-'nvc  til"  expoiliti^'ii  h^(t  j^mi-  llio   Mulir.ittas.   tho   Kn^rli^h   lieter- 

l>ny,  thft  KmltH-Ii  Ij.'ul  ji;,tmm|  ;nii<'nur>t  ininc.l    to   krep   it.      This   wns    n«»t 

th»'iiis«'lvf's  tlmt  tl»»'   M:iIinittMs  w»  n*  pi  rhap^  t]w  i!H>st  olFiTtiial  modi*  i»f 

t«i  Ix*  uxcIuiI'mI  fiMiii  all  p:utici]»:iii'»ri  in<lurin/ji  lH'»rtvro-i)pi'ration n:*iiiii*( 

ill   tli»»   i»ri/»'-iii<iiH'v:    nav  iiioir,   al-  th»'  Suliatiur. —  fintMt  Ihiff. 
th'tiiL'liil  li.ul  Im  fii  nr.'\inii.sly  a.LTi'Ml         +  (niviTiior  J*i«r«»tt  siuviH-dt"*!  <i'»- 

thnl  ( Ihi  riah  >li«'ula  In*  ^•'iviii  up  to  \  rriior  SaundtTS  «t  Matlras  in  IT-Vi. 
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Nawal)  Xazim  of  Bengal.    Clivc  was  instantly  summoneil     chap. 
frnni   Fort  ?fl.  Daviil  to  take  part  in  tlic  deliberations  - — ^ — * 
having    for   their  object    the    recoveiy   of   the   Engli.*<h      *'•*''• 
sellh'nient  in  tliat  province.     In  the  presence  of  such  a 
calamity  it  a|)peare(l  advisable  to  give  up  the  projected 
expe<lition  into  the  Dekkan,  even  to  allow  Madius  to  shift 
for  lici>elf,  in  order  U*  concentnitc  the  undivided  energies 
of  the  IVoidency  on  the  recover}'  of  Calcutta  and  the 
punislinient  of  the  Nawab   Nazini.     After  some  dis<'us- 
sioii,  (.'Hve  was  ap|>ointed  to  the  command,  with  inde- 
pend<*nt  and  practically  unhmited  powers.     On  the  Ifith 
OitobiT  he  >ailed,  having  with  him  !M)0  Eun)i)eans  and 
l,r>0()  M*poys  on  that  enter[)risc»  to  which,  in  so  far  as 
relatf-i  to  its  coiuiexion  with    Chandernagore,  we  shall 
have  |)n'senlly  to  ri'fer. 

Mi'anwliih*  the  Knglish  luul  not  been  idle  in  the  Car- 
natir.  Thi'ir  prot<'*gi'»,  the  Nawab,  being  still  in  want  of 
finnN,  and  lu'ing  ihiis  unable  to  setth'  the  claims  they 
had  :igain>t  hinu  it  was  determined  at  Maclras  to  make 
an"th«'r  all<*m|)t  to  extract  mon^y  fnmi  some  <^f  the  sub- 
onlinatr  jirinet's  of  the  (  arnatic,  Mortiz  Ali,  fiovernor  of 
Vrlhip',  was  sriectfd  for  this  puriMJse.  It  will  be  re- 
cnllcrtt'd  that  M«»rliz  AH  ha<l  lK*en  set  up  by  Ihipleix, 
oil  the  renunciation  of  his  claims  by  diunda  »*^ahib,  as 
Nawab  tif  the  Caniatii*.  As  s(M»n,  however,  as  the  fall 
of  piipli'ix  :ippc*:iretl  imminent,  MoHiz  AH  had  hastened 
ti»  dlM-I:tim  ail  ;  rctcn'^iitus  to  the  title,  and  had  nuide  his 
-nlnni*--i«»n  to  Mah<nnrd  AH.  Hy  this  nuans  he  IiojkhI 
to  in*  all«>we<l  to  n-main  iimnolrsi4i<l  in  his  jMissi'ssions. 
Hut  it  w:l«*  not  to  Ih\  He  sufl'ere<l  under  the  gn»at 
niUfoitune  <»f  pa*«^ing  for  the  richest  man  in  the  (*aniatic, 
a  rrinie  that  rould  onlv  hv  atonrd  for  bv  the  surrender 
•  »!*  lii>  |>ro|K»rty.  It  was  i-jisy  to  fmd  a  pretext  t<»  attack 
him.  S»Mn*  ijld  storv  alniut  arn-iirs  of  tribute  was  rjikfd 
i;p  ;  and,  almo>i  without  warning,  a  force  i»f  500  Kuro- 
|.»  in-  ind  I,.'i00  s,.j),»yH,  nmlrr  Major  Killpatri.k,  apiK'areil 
ImI.u.-  W'llore  on  the  .'*»Oih  Januarv. 
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CHAP.  Vellore  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest 
' — ^ — '  fortress  in  the  Carnatic.  Its  walls  were  built  of  large 
^^^^'  stones,  and  were  strengthened  by  bastions  and  towers. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  always  filled  with  water  swarming  with 
alligators.  It  commanded  the  high  road  to  Mysore,  and 
was  in  other  respects  the  most  important  position  in  the 
upper  Carnatic.  De  Leyrit  would  have  been  weak,  in- 
deed, had  he  allowed  such  a  place  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Nor  did  he.  No  soon  then  had  he  heard 
of  the  movements  of  Killpatrick,  than  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Madras  to  intimate  that  he  would  regard 
an  attack  upon  Vellore  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  he  should  oppose  it  with  all  his  available  force. 
Not  content  with  that,  he  ordered  300  Europeans  and 
300  sepoys  to  march  instantly  in  the  direction  of  that 
fortress,  supporting  them  two  days  later  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  400  of  the  former  and  1,200  of  the  latter,  the 
whole  taking  up  a  position  between  Gingee  and  Cliitta- 
put.  This  demonstration  so  far  succeeded  that  it  pre- 
vented an  attack  upon  Vellore.  There  was  no  Dupleix, 
however,  at  Pondicheiy,  to  improve  the  occasion  to  the 
advantage  of  France ;  no  persuasive  eloquence  to  induce 
Mortiz  AH  to  admit  French  troops  into  Vellore.  That 
chieftain  indeed  feared  his  allies  probably  as  much  as  lu.'< 
enemies ;  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  three  weeks,  he  wsis 
glad  to  i)uix^liase  the  retirement  of  the  latter  by  the  j^ay- 
ment  of  400,000  rupees. 

The  d(*j)arture  in  the  following  October  of  the  English 
armament  for  Iien<j:al,  and  of  320  French  to  aid  Bussv  in 
the  July  i)receding,  the  circumstances  relating  to  which 
l)c4onjjr  proj)erly  to  the  account  of  that  officer's  proceetl- 
ings,  left  the  rival  ])owei's  in  the  Caniatic  almost  too 
l)owerle<s  to  cause  one  another  (effectual  injury.  The 
Knjflish  liow(»ver  experienced,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the 
inrniiveniente  of  having  |)laced  at  the  head  of  the  aflairs 
uf  the  Caniatie  a  man  such  as  Mahomed  Ali,  without 
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]Mi><>nal  rcMHirccs  niid  without  ability.  In  Januaiy,  1757, 
tlu'V  found  tlu'nisflves  once  more  compelled  to  levy  con- 
tril)iiiioiis  from  Madura  and  Tiiiivellv  ;  and  Calliaud,  who  ^"^^' 
tlicn  commanded  at  Trichiiiopoly,  was  directed  to  prcK^eed 
with  the  jrreater  |>art  of  the  {zarrison  into  those  districts. 
He  accordingly  marchc»d  at  the  head  of  180  Europeans, 
1,000  i>epoys,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  to  Tanjore,  to 
en<leavour  to  obtain  from  the  Itajah  succours  for  his  pur- 
po^r.  The  llajah,  however,  and  his  ministers,  tired  of 
i'ontributinjr  tt>  successes  which  bnnight  only  advantage 
to  his  alHi^s,  practically  rcfusiul  his  aid;  whereu|Mm 
t'alliaud,  hearing  that  some  of  the  insurgent  Tolygars 
wen*  ravaging  the  district,  moved  without  dehiy  to  Tini- 
vellv.  Here  he  was  detained  for  some  time  bv  diffi- 
cuhir^i  ri'garding  supplies  and  money,  and  it  was  not  till 
April  10  that  he  was  able  to  march  towards  Madura. 
At  time  o'r]n<'k  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  he  at- 
tein|»ti'd  to  tiike  thi>  city  by  sur|>rise,  but.  Inking  ropulscHU 
took  up  a  |>M.sition  on  the  south-ra>t  face  of  the  town, 
thrU"  to  await  the  arrival  of  two  IS-jMumders  he  had  s(.»nt 
for  fi«»m  Trichino[H»|y.  Instead  of  these  guns,  however, 
h«"  rri-rivrd  at  three  o'chn-k  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th 
ihr  Martling  intrlliirenct'  that  the  whole  French  annv, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absenci-,  was  attempting  Trichino- 
|H»ly  !  Inl4'!Iigence  of  the  same  nature  recalled  to  Madras 
('oI«»inl  Ftinle,  who  at  the  hrad  of  100  Kun>|H*ans,  Ui\ 
Afritan^,  i)On  Mj)oy>,  and  10,000  auxiliaries, had, till  then 
uiisur(r>«»tully,  bern  attempting  the  redu(*tion  i»f  Nellorc 
lu'ld  a-jain-'t  Malnnni'd  Ali  bv  his  brother. 

Tlif  lime  had  iinlet^tl  arrivitl  when  de  Iii»vrit  felt  him- 
srif  I  inpf»WiT(*d  to  put  into  execution  the  schemes  he 
had  lurn  long  meditatinL^  OnMavlT,  1 7. Vi,  war,  which 
li«r  twn  yi*ar>  pirvi«»u>Iy  had  lK*t*n  im|K*nding  Ix'tween 
I  Vance  and  Kngland,  was  formally  declared.  Intelligence 
•  r  this  e\ent  reached  <le  lii'Vrit  at  the  end  of  17.'>(l, 
:i< .  Mni|»anie(K  however,  by  the  intimation,  that  France  was 
a'»'»ui  to  make  a  tremendous  eflbrt  to  recover  her  waning 
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CHAP,     influence  in  India,  and  that  he  was  to  attempt  nothing  till 
^*       tlie  armament  then  fitting  out  should  arrive.     But  de 


^'^'^^  Lcyrit,  knowing  that  the  few  English  troops  in  the  Pre- 
sidency were  occupied  before  Madura  and  Nellore,  having 
liimself,  too,  just  welcomed  the  annual  detachment  fivin 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  d'Auteuil, 
thought  the  moment  too  op]X)rtune  to  be  neglected.  On 
the  Gth  April,  therefore,  200  Europeans  and  1,000  sepoys 
w^ere  despatched  into  the  interior,  their  commandef, 
d'Auteuil,  having  secret  instructions  to  feign  to  be  entirely 
occupied  by  an  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Elvasanore,— a 
few  miles  north  of  the  river  Punar,  and  on  the  high  road 
between  Gingee  and  Tricliinopoly, — and  other  strongholds 
in  its  vicinity,  whilst  he  should  secretly  collect  all  his 
forces  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  city  which  had  so 
long  bade  defiance  to  French  arms.  De  Leyrit  justly 
argued  that  the  English,  engaged  with  their  own  plans, 
would  care  little  about  so  unimportant  a  place  as  Elvasa- 
nore ;  that  tliey  would  the  rather  on  that  account  believe 
that  no  intention  exij:>ted  to  attack  Tricliinopoly. 

It  turned  out  as  de  Leyrit  had  imagined.  D'Auteuil 
was  allowed,  immolested,  even  unsusj)ected,  to  capture 
l^'lvasanore  and  other  places  in  its  vicinity.  His  action 
there  tended,  as  de  Leyrit  had  hoped,  to  make  the  English 
feel  all  the  more  secure  regarding  Tricliinopoly.  Sud- 
denly, however,  d'Auteuil  massed  his  forces,  amounting 
to  1,150  Europeans,  3,000  sepoys,  and  ten  field-piecc*s, 
and  on  the  12lh  May  occupied  the  island  of  Seringhain. 
To  enable  him  to  collect  so  large  a  force  of  Euro])eans, 
not  a  single  soldier,  fit  for  duty,  had  been  left  in  Poii- 
dieheiy. 

The  jiarrison  of  Tricliinopoly  at  this  time  consisted  of 
but  Kio  Europeans,  700  sepoys,  and  1,000  native  auxili- 
aries, the  whole  conunanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Smith. 
i)Ut  fiuariled  within  tlie  walls  were  oOO  French  prisonens 
and  (VAuteuil  naturally  hoped  that  these,  if  they  could  not 
openly  aid  liini,  would,  at  all  events,  draw  off  the  attcu- 
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tion  of  a  great  part  of  tlie  garrison.     On  the  morning  of    chap. 


X. 


tlio  1 4th,  the  French  leader,  crossing  the  river,  took  up  a 
position  at  the  Warriore  pagodas,  nearly  three  miles  west  ^767. 
of  the  city ;  from  this  i)lace,  he  opened  a  fire  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  continued  it  to  the  2Uth,  when  he  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  Smith  to  surrender.  This  summons  was,  how- 
ever, answered  by  defiance. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  d'Auteuil  to  attempt  an 
(iKHiiuIt  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  but  he  received  during 
the  day  intimation  that  Calliaud,  at  the  head  of  12U 
EurojKians  and  1,200  st^poys,  was  in  full  march  from 
Madura  to  relieve  Trichinopoly.  He  deemed  it,  therefore, 
advi?<able  to  defer  his  attack  in  order  the  better  to  inten^ept 
this  force.  Instead,  however,  of  massing  the  greater  jmr- 
tion  of  his  tn)ops,  leaving  a  few  only  to  watch  Smith, 
and  moving  out  to  cnish  Calliaud  on  the  road,  he  re.solved 
to  follow  the  old  plan, — dear,  we  must  sup])ose,  from  its 
re|H.*ated  failure,— of  occupying  the  strong  places  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  town.  like  Astruc  and  Itrennier 
iH'fore  hiin«  he  marrhcHl  to  t4ike  up  a  ]M>sition  stretching 
from  the  Five  Kocks  to  the  French  ltiH*k«  occupying, 
lM»HitK»s  those  two,  in  considerable  force,  the  FakeersTojHJ 
and  tlu*  (iolden  atul  Sugar-Uiaf  K<M*ks.  He  thus  shut  out 
C'alhaud  from  Tri(*hinoiM)ly  on  the  only  si<le  cm  which  he 
could  ho|)e  to  gain  it ;  should  the  Englisli  attempt  to 
fonv  in  thi'ir  way  between  any  of  the  nx*ks  imlicated,  it 
wouhl,  hi*  cal<HiIated,  Ik*  in  his  ]>ower  to  crush  them  at  a 
blow.  The  better  to  acquaint  hims<*lf  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  he  ha<l  arranged  that  several  s{)ica» 
should  join  them,  and  with  these  he  had  settled  an  efficient 
mtKJc  t)f  communication. 

Hut  this  W2LS  after  all,  but  a  gouty  mixle  of  carrying  on 
war.  To  sit  still,  and  to  de{>end  on  spiest  for  information, 
wa<  to  give  full  play  t4)  the  activity  of  an  enemy  who  had 
hitlieito  shown  himself  not  wanting  in  cx|KHlients.  If 
d'Autt'uil  thought  at  all  on  the  subject,  he  could  m^t  have 
iKlievetl  that  Calliaud  was  so  wanting  in  ordinary  |)crcep- 
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CHAP,  tion  as  to  run  his  head  against  the  positions  he  occupie*l 
.^  /  ,.  A  strong  reconnaissance  on  the  Madura  road  would  have 
1757.  compelled  CalUaud  to  fight.  But  if  Governments  will 
intrust  the  command  of  their  armies  to  gouty  octogena- 
rians, they  must  refrain  from  expecting  that  activity  of 
movement,  that  watchful  and  daring  vigour,  which  are 
almost  synonymous  with  success. 

D'Auteuil,  meanwhile,  well  satisfied  with  his  arrange- 
ments, received  information,  early  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  that  Calliaud  had  just  reached  Aour,  a  village  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Trichinopoly,  and  that  he  intended,  a 
few  hours  later,  to  force  his  way  between  the  Five  Eocb 
and  the  Sugar-loaf  Eock  under  cover  of  the  darkness  uf 
the  niglit.  lie  instantly  massed  his  forces  about  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  Golden  Eock,  denuding  even  the 
other  positions  in  order  to  concentmte  every  available 
man  against  the  enemy.  All  night  long  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  anxious  expectation ;  day  dawned,  yet  there  was 
no  appearance  of  an  enemy ;  at  last,  the  sun  itself  appeaRxl 
gilding  the  horizon ;  still  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  entire  disk  become  visible  to  the  still 
expectant  dAuteuil,  when  a  triumphant /eii  dejoie  from 
the  walls  of  Trichinopoly  announced  to  him  the  terrible 
fact,  that  he  had  been  out-witted  and  out-manoeuvred,  an<l 
that  Trichin()})oly  was  relieved  ! 

It  was  too  true.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  their 
coiinnjiiKler  was  still  young,  hale,  and  active,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  using  all  his  faculties,  mental 
and  bodily,  when  he  had  a  great  end  to  pui'sue.  Break- 
ing up  from  Madura  on  the  11th,  Calliaud  had  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  small  force  we  have  indicated,  without 
tents,  baix^aw,  or  aitilleiT.  On  the  morning  of  the  2r>th, 
arriving  at  Kliapore,  nineteen  miles  from  Trichino[>oly,  he 
had  learned  fi'om  Captain  ^niith  the  disposition  made  by 
(TAuteuil.  The  same  evenin<r,  he  marched,  as  tndv  re- 
|)orte(l  l)y  the  spies,  to  Aour.  Here  he  halted,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  in  half  an  hour  to  force  his  way  tlirough 
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the  space  between  the  Five  Rocks  and  the  Sugar-loaf  citai\ 
liock.  The  time  fixcil  for  this  march  lK*ing  so  close,  the  ^'  - 
spies  iiisUintly  made  their  way  to  the  French  camp,  anil  ^7*7" 
reported  it  to  d'Auteuil  with  the  result  we  have  seen. 
CalHaud,  half  an  hour  later,  did  actually  conunencc  his 
march,  but  on  arriving  within  two  miles  of  the  Five  Rocks, 
he  struck  off  to  the  right  till  he  aune  opposite  Elmiseram. 
The  ground  here  being  entirely  under  water  <m  ac*count 
of  the  rice  cultivation,  the  French  had  supi)oscd  it  im- 
pa'^siible  for  troojis,  and  had  neglected  to  guanl  it.  It 
Wits  indeed  heavy  and  swampy;  but  it  was  QUliaud*s 
bi*st  <*hance,  and,  strictly  enjoining  silence,  he  attemptcnl 
it.  The  distance  was  about  nine  miles.  In  sevt?n  hours, 
he  had  accompli^hcHl  only  seven.  But  by  this  time  the 
dny  had  dawneil,  and  the  sight  of  the  city  inspired  the 
gjiUant  band  to  new  efforU.  Still  stniggling  on,  Calliaud 
himself  supported  by  two  grenadiers,  they  entereil  Trichi- 
nopoly  in  time  to  l>e  welcomeil  by  the  rising  sim.  A 
siihili*  was  at  once  iiivd  to  convev  to  the  Frenchman  the 
notili(*ation  of  tlie  defeat  of  liis  plans. 

We  will  not  stop  to  dwell  on  tlie  mortification  of 
d*Autruil.  S)  badly  had  his  (position  l)een  takc*n,  all  his 
tnM>p*4  concentnittHl  upon  one  narrow  point,  that  it  would 
have  hvvu  |k)s.mI)U%  as  it  turned  out,  for  CalHaud  to  have 
mnrrhed  in  under  the  very  shadow  of  ilie  Sugar-loaf 
II«Kk.  A  IkmIv  of  s<»i)ovs  he  luul  Si»nt  to  make  a  false 
marcli  in  tliat  dinvtion,  hi  the  hopt*  to  persuade  the 
Frein'h  that  h*»  liimself  was  moving  tliat  way,  were  able 
to  convert  It  into  a  real  one,  a«lvancing  under  the  lee  of 
tlic  p M'k  witlh »ut  once  having  lK»en  challenged.  The  course 
fnlluwed  l)y  <r.\uteuil  after  tliis  chiH'k  was  not  inspired  by 
gn:it«T  wiMlom  than  his  previous  stnit4»gy.  It  is,  however, 
always  UM*le*s  to  endeavour  to  analyse  the  motives  of  a 
man  wlio  i<  hims.*lf  in(*ai>:il)le  of  thinking.  Had  Ik*  Ihvii 
oilnr  llian  he  was,  (TAuteuil  would  have  rec»>llei*ted  that 
iiMtwith-^taiKling  the  reinforcement  brought  by  (.'alUaud, 
he  >lill  outiuunix*reil  the  Knglish  with  his  FaMichmen  by 
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AP.     four  to  one.   But  it  would  not  appear  that  such  a  thought 

)l '  occurred  to  him.     Utterly  discouraged,   lie  crossed  the 

^^'     Cauvcri  the  same  evening,  and  proceeded   next  day  to 
Pondichery.* 

Meanwhile  the  Madras  authorities,  not  trusting  entirely 
to  the  efforts  of  Calliaud,  bad  ordered  everv  available 
man  into  tlie  field.  These,  fonning  a  force  of  430  Eun:^ 
peans  and  800  sepoys  under  Colonel  Adlercron,  hail 
already  reached  and  captured  Outramatore  when  thev 
heai'd  of  the  roHef  of  Trichinopoly.  As  the  French 
Laurison  of  Outramatore  had  thrown  itself  into  Wande- 
wasli,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Carnalio, 
sixtv-four  miles  south-west  of  Madras,  Colonel  Adlercrm 
marclied  forward  with  the  appai'ent  mteution  of  besiegini: 
that  also. 

Lleanwhile,  de  Levrit  had  been  neither  iinskilfuhv  nor 
unsuccessfully  employed  in  other  pails  of  the  coast.  X<» 
sooner  had  tlie  news  of  the  fall  of  Chandernagore — the 
account  of  which  will  appear  in  its  proper  place — reacheil 
him,  than  lie  ordcnnl  Moracin  to  take  ]>()ssession  of  the 
Eniilish  factories  on  tlie  Godaverv,  and  sent  instructions 
to  Hussy  to  attack  that  of  Vizagapatam.  Both  these  offi- 
cers acquitted  themselves  of  this  service  without  any  diffi- 
culty— the  gariison  of  Vizagapatam  surrendering  to  liu>>y 
on  June  25.  Whilst  thus  satisfying  himself  regardin:! 
Ills  territories  in  the  nortli,  by  a  jmlicy  which  gave  him 
unintcrrui)tcd  possession  of  the  coast  from  Ganjani  to 
Miisuli])atanu  de  lieyrit  was  not  negle(*tfid  of  tlie  s<.)uili. 
lb?  had  h()])c(l  to  avenge  the  fall  of  Chandernagore  by 
the  c;i|)ture  of  Tiicliinopoly ;  and  though  disapj)ointc<l 
of  that  bv  (VAutcuil's  unaccountable  strate<rv,  he  still 
endeavoured  to  use  the  troops  he  commanded  to  some 
salisfiictoiy  purpose.  On  tiie  return  of  d'Auteuil  to 
l^ondichfiv,  thcrffoi'e,  ho  removed  him  from  the  com- 
maud,  and  replaced  him  by  M.  Saubinet,  a  man  of 
c:ijKi<ity  and  en<'rgy.     To  him   he  gave  instructions  at 

*  J'/V/f  <  )rine  uikI  Lnwiviico. 
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tmcv  to  conreiitrate   liis    army,  whicli  lay  scattered  at     chap. 

Cfiiigoe,  at  Tiruvadi,  and  at  roiidicliery,  and  to  inarch  to  -, — ^ 

the  rehef  of  Wandewasli,  then  threatened  by  Adlercron.        ^^^^• 

When  Saubinet,  at  tlie  head  of  GOO  Enroinmns  and 
about  200  si^poys,  arrived  Ix'fore  this  phice  on  June  1, 
he  found  Adlercron  in  |)ossi»s8ion  of  the  town,  and  pre- 
])arinjr  to  batter  the  fort.  Tlie  approach  of  the  French, 
liowcver,  conibine<l  with  ordei^s  he  received  from  his  own 
IVc^idency  to  retuni,  induced  Adlen^nm  at  <mce  t4)  quit 
this  enter|>rise  and  to  retreat  towards  Madras.  Before 
doinjjr  this  he  ver}'  barbanuisly  and  verj'  unnecessarily  set 
fire  to  tlie  town,  thereby  injuring  only  the  unoffending 
inhabitants.  Saubinet  inst^inlly  followed  him  ui>on  the 
Chinglcput  road,  whilst  he  despatched  200  Eun>peans 
and  r>0()  st'[xiys  to  atta(*k  Conj(*veram,  a  most  imix)rtant 
town  with  a  Mronidy  foililiod  pagcnla,  only  forty-six 
iniK»s  from  Ma<has.  This  detachment  was,  however, 
r«puls(»<l  from  Conjcvrnim,  an<l  retired  after  following  tiie 
exampli*  of  tlu*  Knglish,  bybuming  the  town.  The  main 
b«M|y,  alttT  rtH'apturing  (>utnimat4)re,  Retired  to  Wande- 
wn^li,  and  intreiu*h(Kl  themselves  about  a  mile  in  front  of 
that  town.  Here  thev  were  followtnl  to  within  four  mih'S 
bv  .\dK»renm,  under  wiiom  I^iwrt»nc(»,  now  n  lieutenant- 
eoloiiel,  iiad  consented  t«)  serve  il»<  a  voIuntitT.  For  six 
week«*  the  two  armies,  nearly  cfjual  in  numlK'rs,  remaineil 
faring  om»  aiioliur,  the  Knglish  anxious  for  a  thn^isive 
a<'lion  U^fore  the  exjK^ctiHl  reinforcements  of  the  Fivnch 
.^•hotild  arrive,  the  French  on  that  nt*eount  desirous  to 
avoid  it.  Finding  tiieir  efforts  to  force  a  Imttle  unavail- 
ing, the  Knglish  army  broke  up  on  July  26,  retiring, 
the  greater  part  to  t'onjeveram,  the  remainder  to  Cliingh*- 
pit  antl  t  arangoly.  Saubinet,  thus  left  iiutster  of  the 
(Minpaign,  remained  at  Wan<lcwiL^h  till  the  middle  of 
»^rpifinlHT.  lx*arning  then  that  a  considerable  s<|uadnin, 
li:i\iiig  nil  Ixianl  the  Chevalier  de  Saipire  with  the  regi- 
iiHiil  t»f  I/orraine,  fifty  artilleiy  men  and  twenty  siege 
guuN     the  advanet'<l  guard  of  the  force  destinetl  for  the 
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CHAP,     conquest  of  India  under  the  Count  de  Lally — had  reachotl 
^^-^  Pondichery,  Saubinet  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Chitta- 

1 757.  p^^  Capturing  this  after  a  desperate  resistance,  he  movc^l 
against  Trinomalee.  Not  this  only,  but  several  other 
forts  in  the  Carnatic  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Freucli, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  contributions  from  all 

1758.  parts  of  the  province.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
arrival  of  Count  Lally,  on  April  28  in  the  following 
year,  that  the  French  ventured  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
originally  intended  to  be  commenced  by  de  Soupirc 
— a  scheme  beginning  with  the  intended  capture  of 
Fort  St.  David,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  entire  rooting  out 
of  the  English  from  the  Carnatic.  We  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  that  exciting  portion  of  our  history,  how  it 
was  tliat  de  Soupire  delayed  this  attack ;  we  shall  notia^ 
likewise  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  inaugurated  by 
Lally  himself.  We  leave  the  Carnatic,  on  the  eve  of  hi> 
arrival,  overrun  by  French  troops ;  all  its  strong  places. 
with  tlie  exception  of  Arcot,  Vellore,  Conjeveram,  Chingle- 
put,  and  tlie  two  Enghsh  seats  of  government  on  the  coa>t, 
in  their  hands ;  the  English  shut  up  in  Madras  and 
Trichiiiopoly,  sensible  of  the  storm  about  to  burst  over 
their  heads,  and  conscious  of  having  no  efficient  means  io 
protect  themselves  against  its  downpouring.  We  leave 
them  thus,  whilst  we  proceed  to  trace,  on  the  one  side. 
tlu^  ftite  of  the  French  settlement  in  Bengal ;  on  the  other, 
the  still  eventful  action  of  Bussy,  ever  gathering  new 
ti'iumj)lis,  till  recalled  by  the  new  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  {uini(\s  of  France  from  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  suc- 
cesses to  take  i)art  in  the  enterprise  that,  he  fondly  ho|KHl, 
was  to  sweej)  the  pjiglish  into  the  sea. 
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CIIAITEU  XI. 

ClIANDERKAGORE    AND   THE    DEKKAN. 

CiiAXDKRXACioKK,  after  the  departure  of  Dupleix  in  1741  chap. 
to  tak(»  up  the  Governor-Genenilshii)  of  French  India.  - — r-l— 
ha<l  not  lonjr  eontinueil  under  the  influence  of  the  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  it.  Whether  it  wits  that  his  suc- 
ci'ssoix  were  restricted  in  their  |>ower8,  or  were  too  indo- 
Knt ;  tliat  the  duties  on  commercial  enteq>rLse  amounteil 
almost  to  a  proliihition  of  trade ;  that  it  was  nc»glecteil  by 
the  Home  (Government ;  or,  more  probably,  from  a  com- 
biiialioii  of  all  tliese  causes;  it  is  certiiin  that  its  once 
lloiirishin;j  tnide  had  decreas<.Hl,  that  it  was  bunlened 
with  debts,  and  that  it  wixs  being  maintaineil  at  a  loss. 
In  17/)r»,  the  Cliief  of  the  settlement  was  M.  Iienault  de 
St.  (fcrmain,  whilst  the  dependent  factor}' of  Kassind)azar 
(Mine  early  in  the  year  under  the  charge  of  M.  I-41W. 
The  garrison  in  the  former  place*  consisted  of  140  Ku- 
rt i|M*ans  an<l  l\W)  sejM)ys.*  I^iw  had  with  him  about  a 
score  of  Kuropean  and  >i.\ty  native  soldiers. 

*  .MI  th«*  F.n^lt**h  luMt'imnA  yiv**  m<«nfttnit<*  tho  abntilute  ncopMiity  of 

thf  tniiiiUT  (»f  th««  Frt'firh  ^'^rriMin  ha  M>nilin^  tui  aiirh  aMkinUuuv  aa  would 

At    l«*iu»t    •t<M)    Kiir«»|M>iui<*    and    •«)()  plare    thin    M*ttlniiif»nt    bt*T<>iid    thi* 

i:uti\i»*.    Thnt  (Hive  and  WaUwtn  W-  chann*  of  niiiiilar  niUfurtutiea *  (nuch 

111  \»'d  th»'«4*  tM  havf  Ufi)  thrir  nuni-  a<   had    ha|>pfii»*d    to   the   Mn(rli*hK 

Um  w««  cannot  doubt,  n^r  «H|ually,  •  \V««  r»r<*iTtHl  i\7  iwp«n**  and  a  dt»- 

tlint  til**  fMim«*  imnn*A«ion    i)rf\nil«d  ta<*hini*nt  of  (tl  Kuropt^aon,  of  whom 

utii  >n^'-t  th<*  Kn)rlif>h  in  India  ^vuf  4'*  wi*n*  invalid*,  which  addtnl  to  th«* 

ritil\ .    It  i»  n<*MTthf*l«*-Mt  incontc-tahle  K**  K<iMpfan«  wt*  then  had,  made  I4tt 

th.it  til**  nundwn*  ^iv<Mi  hv  \in  in  thv  Kur>|H*anii.    WV c^xpifiM  th«*n  t*\riY 

t*  \t  an-  riirnvt.     In  thf  ••tfirial  d«*A-  day   t«»   learn    that    war    had    h«*«Mi 

.;it.  )i  -t-iit  hy  .M   Krnatih  to  <\>unt  dtvla^'d  a^ain<t  hjifrUnd,  and  then* 

u".\  r'v'unlinjT  th»*  eM-nt*  ninnivtfd  wa*  pre|Mirin>r  at  th«  tim«  aom^idcr- 

\%i'li   tip-   l'*-^'  of  ('hnndfnm>:«»re  ^e  Mv  annanient  to  rt>-take  (*a!rutta.* 

t-'i<l    tl'    rillitmin^  i*tat**uient :     *  In  Thi*   ritract    U   deriitiie   an   t«>  the 

.\.r\    l- (!•  r  wr    u««d   thf  i»tn»njr»"»t  number  of  Kuro|iianA. 
u:.  I  iii'»*l  t.iufhinjr  liin^Miatf«*  t«»  d«*- 
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CHAP.        The   calamity  which   had  overwhehned   Calcutta  in 

^.^ r^ '  175G  had  left  Chandemagore  uninjured.    When  the  first- 

1756.  named  city  was  threatened  by  Suraj-ood-dowlah  in  that 
year,  the  English,  despairing  of  assistance  from  their  own 
people,  had  invited  the  Dutch  of  Chinsurah  and  the  French 
of  Chandemagore  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  enemy.  Wliilst  the  Dutch  had  positively  n.'- 
fused,  the  French,  more  courteous,  had  offered  the  English 
protection  within  the  walls  of  Chandemagore.  This  offer, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  was 
however  regarded  as  an  insult  by  the  English,  and  de- 
clined. Certain  it  is  that  when  themselves  threatened 
with  the  full  weight  of  the  Nawab's  anger  in  case  they 
should  refuse  to  assist  him  in  his  operations  against  the 
English,  the  French  resolutely  declined  to  aid  him, — and 
this,  altliougli  they  knew  well  that  the  extermination  of 
the  English,  if  unavenged,  would  probably  be  only  a  pre- 
lude to  an  attack  upon  their  own  settlement.  It  ha{>- 
])ened,  indeed,  that  after  the  capture  of  Calcutta  and  the 
iliglit  of  the  surviving  English  to  Fulta,  the  Nawab,  re- 
cognising the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  their  expulsion, 
jipi)eared  disinclined  to  take  hostile  measures  against  the 
otlier  European  settlements  on  the  Hooghly.  Contentinjr 
himself  with  quelling  the  disaffection  which  had  api>eart.\l 
in  otlier  parts  of  his  govenmient,  he  apparently  forg*it 
his  luuopean  enemies,  and  lulled  himself  into  a  too  con- 
fident security. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Bengal,  when  the  fleet  and  armv 
under  Watson  and  Clive,  which  had  amved  at  Fult;i 
at  intervals  between  August  2  and  November  20,  left 
llint  ])lace  on  December  27  with  the  intention  of  recover- 
ing Calcutta  by  force  of  arms,  liut  the  instructions 
jriven  to  these  two  leadei-s  j)ermitted  them  to  UH>k  to 
something  more  than  the  mere  recover}'  of  Calcutta. 
They  were  directed,  should  they  deem  it  necessar}\  to 
attack  the  Xawab  in  his  own  capital;  especially  were 
tliev  exhorted,  in  case  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
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iKlweon  Franco  and  England,  then  expected, sliould  reach     chap. 
them  whilst  they  had  so  strong  an  annament  in  Bengal,  %■  ^',^ 
not  to  fail  to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  rival  settle-     ^^^^' 
nient  of  Chandernagore.* 

The  surrender  of  Calcutta  on  January  2,  1757,  and 
the  capture  and  sjick  of  Uooghly  eight  days  later, 
are  incidents  which  belong  solely  to  the  history  of  the 
Knglish  settlements  ;  it  will  therefore  l)e  suflficient  here  to 
rec(»rd  the  bare  facL^.  But  it  was  during  the  march  to 
II<K>ghly  that  Clive  receiveil  the  long-looked-for  intima- 
tion of  the  declarati<m  of  war  by  France  against  England. 
To  him  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Council  it 
seemed  that  this  intelligence  reached  them  at  the  most 
oj)|)ortune  moment.  They  could  not  but  congratulate 
thi'inselves  that  the  French  had  not  learned  it  before  the 
success  of  tlu»  o|H»nitions  of  Chve  and  Watscm  against 
Calcutta  had  Ix^en  assured.  It  came  to  them  just  after 
tlie  dilliculties  of  the  river  navigation  had  Ix'en  overcome, 
whrn  Calcutta  had  surrendered,  and  when  they  did  not 
<lnubt  that  the  attack  uiH)n  II(H>ghly  would  prmluce  a 
strong  m«>ral  efTcN-t  on  the  natives  of  liengid. 

Still,  however,  the  situation  of  Clive,  in  itn-lf  one  of 
great  difficulty,  could  not  bear  to  Ik*  <H)mpromis<»d  by  a 
too  earlv  manif(*>1ation  of  hostile  intentions  ajrainst  the 
French  Si»ttlement  in  Bc»ngid.  He  could  not  but  fcrl  that 
the  Nawab  would  not  leave  unavengeil  the  expulsion  of 
his  tPMips  from  Calcutta,  and  that  he  would  not  ea^-ily 
pardt»M  the  raid  against  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
hi--  province.  He  could  nut  shut  his  eyes  to  the  jK>ssi- 
bility  that  the  French,  learning  that  war  Ix^twi'en  the  two 
nations  had  Inrn  dtrlanHl,  might  yet  unite  with  the 
Nawab,  and,  by  this  union,  not  only  battle  his  designs  on 
thcm-elves,   but   ciusli    the  attempt  |)ermanently  to  re- 

*  nnn«».     Tht*  ftrrMimt  h<'n*iri^«*n  frt»m  tb«  public  rpcoitln,  commuaf* 

of  tlif  fall  of  (*hAn<t*niApin*  in  Mmnl  cAtrd  to  toe  writrr  bv  M.  iVrunttt, 

ii]M>ii  thf  lii«t<iri«*]«of(  Niii«*An(l  HrtHmif,  prf*Aent  cbi«*f  wt  the  Fivncb  f«tabli»h« 

th«-  j«'urTiAl  «if  lir.  Ivcis  xht^  otK«*inl  mentt  in  IWngmL 
p  {•  >rt  'f  M.  UciiauU,  and  tbt!  cxtracta 
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CHAP,     occupy  Calcutta.    It  was  not,  therefore,  the  time  to  pub- 

^ ,  ^'   .  lish  to  his  enemies  all  that  he  had  in  liis  heart.     It  ^il< 

1757.     ijiy  pjij-t  rather,  under  such  circumstances,  to  temporise, 

to  watch  carefully  the  course  of  events,  and  to  suffer  no 

opportunity  to  escape  him. 

The  Nawab,  meanwhile,  furious  at  the  loss  of  Calcuil:i 
and  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Hooghly,  hastily 
assembled  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  and 
marchal  to  recover  the  retaken  city  of  the  English.  IIu 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  French  chief,  M.  Eenault. 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  join  wiili 
him  in  crushing  the  nation  that  was  as  much  tlie  euemv 
of  the  French  as  of  himself. 

Kenault,  for  his  part,  was  in  a  situation  of  very  grciii 
perplexity.  He  too  knew  well  that  war  had  broken  out.* 
but  it  was  a  question,  and  a  most  difficult  one,  whether 
with  his  1 4G  Europeans,  of  whom  45  were  invalids,  ho 
should  aid  the  Nawal),  or  endeavoiu:  to  arrange  a  troatv 
of  neutrality  with  the  English.  The  former  course  wouM 
lead,  in  the  ciise  of  the  Nawab's  failure,  to  the  certiiin 
(•ai)ture  of  Chandernagore ;  he  had,  besides,  received  thf 
most  positive  ordei-s  from  de  Leyrit  in  no  case  to  attack 
the  English.  Would  it  not  then,  he  argued,  be  a  soundiT 
policy  to  endeavour  to  win  from  the  feai's  of  the  Engli>h, 
who  had  then  a  great  respect  for  the  power  of  the  Xawab, 

♦  Prof»'s«)r  TI.  II.  Wil;<on  conjoc-  tliingg  remained  tiU  the  beginninjr  *f 

turos  tlint  the  IVnch  nmy  not  have  January,  17i)7.   Then  M.U(*nault  anl 

known  that  war  had  been  declartHl.  hisrounvWy /ettmtHg  (Mat  n^ar  htuif*yn 

1 1  is  conjectiiro,  however,  is  entirely  declared  btitaiti  I^^ance  and  Ettghmd^ 

unfounded.    Throu^^h  the  courtesy  of  fearing  to  be  attacked  and  to  Iuh*  the 

M.  I)erus:*iit,  the  present  chief  (►f  the  place  DV  means  of  the  church  an-l 

J'Vench  otablishinenl.'!)  in  lU^n^ral,  we  the  parbona^re  which  commanded  it. 

an?  able  to  j)reHent  to  our  readers  the  assembled  a  conncil  of  war  tm  J*m»' 

translation   of  an   extract   from  the  an/  2,  in  which  it  wan  retf«»]ved  nnd 

reL'ist«Ts  ot'  tlu'  proc(  iMlinjrs  of  the  decreed  to  begin  the  demoliti«»n  "'f 

'('onseil  de  Fjibrique'  for  l7o7,  which  both  on  that  very  day,  and  that  until 

is  de<-i.-ive   as   to  the   faet  that  the  the  n«*w  house  and  the  new  chun  !i 

I^n-iifh    knew  r)f  the  declaration  of  nhould  be   fit  for  U!»e,  they  would,' 

war   on   January   i',  17o7,   the  date  &c.  &c.     There  canmtt  then  be  th«» 

on  which  it  was  lirst  known  to  the  shmiow  of  a  doubt  that  the  French 

I'jiirli^h.     The   minutes  of  the  pro-  knew  of  the  declarntiun  of  war  on 

cii-ding^     run    u*    fi^^Uows  :     'Ihus  January  2,  1 7o7. 
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and  greatly  drouded  his  junction  with  the  French,  the     CH.iP. 
iHiitrality  which  should  place  Chandernagore  beyond  the    _  ^/'  _- 
rrach  of  danjrcr?    After  much  deliberation,  feelinj^  keenly     ^757. 
the  loss  of  the  opportunity  which  the  indolence  and  want 
(»f  enterprise  on  the  part  of  de  Ijcyrit*  compelled  him  to 
forcjio,  lienault  sent  a  projKisition  for  neutrality  during 
the  European  war  to  tlie  Council  in  Calcutta. 

To  Chve  and  Watson,  lK»lieving  as  they  did  that  the 
1  European  troops  at  Chandernagore  amountcnl  to  300  men, 
ami  that  liaw  had  nearly  100  at  Kassimbazar,  this  pnv 
positit)n  was  like  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  From  their 
prc'viiuis  experience  in  forcing  their  way  up  the  river 
Ilooghly,  tluy  had  betMi  inclined  to  rate  the  soldiers  of 
tlie  Xawab  as  infinitely  sujK'rior,  in  fighting  capabilitic^s, 
to  the  levi(»s  of  Mahomed  Ali  an<l  Chunda  I^ahib.  They 
knew  that  the  Xawab,  full  of  anger,  was  marrhing  against 
thrni,  an<l  tlicy  looktMl  u])on  the  result  of  a  battle  with 
him  nlnn(»  as  bv  no  mc»ans  ivrtain.  Were  lu»  to  Ix?  re- 
infnniMl  bv  the  300  Fnii<*li  soldiers  whom  thev  iK'lieved 
to  be  at  Chandmiagon*,  they  would  have  but  little  ho|)o 
of  surcr^is.  (trt*at,  therefore*,  was  their  relief  when  they 
r<'rrived  this  message*  from  Uenault,  pro|)osing  neutndity 
during  the  war  with  I-uroiH*. 

InMantlv  thrv  a«'<*ediHl  to  it ;  the  Frenrh  Chief  was  even 
reque>te<l  to  seutl  deputies  t«>  Calcutta  to  arrange  reganl- 
ing  tlu»  enndilions.  This  wjis  at  «)nee  complieel  with.  The 
Fieneh  deputi<*s  csmie  to  Calcutta;  the  conditions  were 
<liseu'4^i*d  and  agin*ed  u|)on  ;  the  treaty  itself  was  written 
t>ui  fair  and  wjls  ready  for  signatun*,  when,  instead  of 
>ijnin.5  it,  Clive  and  WatMUi  intimatcMl  their  iiit4*ntion  of 
ppM-eeding  with  their  whole  force  for  the  riHluclion  of  the 
>eiilement  whos4»  repn*^entatives  thty  had  bei»n  thus 
amusing.     Events,  in  faet,  hatl  eflface*!  fn>m  the  miiuls  of 

•    Iv     I^-rrit     <-iiMi*«*<l     himt>lf  hi*  «U  Kur«»p<»»nJi,  who  ili«l  n«»t  li'«\«* 

\a.-'i -ly  by  ivim  rtin^'  the  ilitliriilty  ^f  th«»  rfiltnl  pn»\inr««*  till  N«»v«'iiib»'r  i»r 

-  M'liM,'   n'infn-^'iin'Ht*   iiit«»  Ili«nti»t  I K  «*t'iiibi'r,  •rriv«i  thtre  in    Mfetj; 

H'   I  i!m«-  uhrri  \\v  i-i|»tTt*^)  thf  urn-  why  ihvo  r<»uW  n«»l  .'Mm? 
\  \\  •  \  .>::  Kii,rli-»h  t!'  •  t :    vt  \jkt.  m  jth 
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CHAP,  the  English  commanders  all  fear  of  the  Xawab,  and  had 
.  ^^-  .  left  them  free  to  act  as  they  wished. 
1757.  There  can  be  no  question,  in  fact,  that  Clive  had  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  of  M.  Renault  in  the  first  instancu, 
solely  because  he  saw  in  that  a  means  of  preventing  tlie 
dreaded  junction  of  the  Fi'ench  with  the  Nawab.  But, 
on  February  4,  he  attacked  the  army  of  the  Xawab 
before  Calcutta,  and  inflicted  upon  it  a  blow  that  utterly 
disheartened  its  leader ;  on  the  9th  he  concluded  with  him 
a  treaty.  Thus  free  from  his  principal  enemy,  the  thought 
came  into  his  mind  that  such  an  opportunity  for  crushiujr 
those  French  at  Chandernagore  would  probably  never 
occur  again  ;  that  it  would  be  fc*eble  policy  to  neglect  it: 
that  there  was  yet  time  to  do  it,  as  notwithstanding  that 
he  and  they  were  mutually  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  treaty  itself  had  not  been  signed.  There  was 
but  one  obstacle.  lie  did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough 
to  attack  Chandernagore  whilst  there  should  yet  remaiu  a 
chance  of  his  being  assailed  by  the  Nawab.  He  there- 
fore, on  various  j)retexts,  detained  the  French  deputie&i  ia 
Calcutta,  whilj?t  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  |X'r- 
luission  of  the  Nawab  to  attack  their  settlement. 

The  Nawab  refused  it.  Nevertheless  Fortune  fuvoua-il 
Clive.  Satisfied  by  the  Nawab's  refusal  that  an  attar-k 
ii})()n  Chandernagore  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt, 
he  ])repared  to  sign  the  treaty.  When,  however,  on  the 
])oint  of  so  doing,  he  met  with  an  unexp<*cted  scruple  on 
tlie  i)art  of  Admiral  Watson,  who  declined  to  sign  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  settlement  of  Chandernagore  not  beinjf 
an  iii(li'i)endent  settlement,  but  under  the  ordei's  of  the 
l^)lldicllery  authorities,  the  treaty  would  require  ratifiea- 
tioii  at  that  city.  The  Calcutta  Government,  he  argiuMl, 
was  an  independent  l^residency.  For  it  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  with  a  depiMident  settlement  was  to  agi"ee  to  a 
treaty  liabli'  to  be  u|)^et.  lie  tlierefore  refused  to  sign. 
Clive  placcMl  before?  him  the  only  other  alternative,  that 
of  attacking  Clianderniigore;  This,  however,  he  refused 
to  attempt  without  tho.  consent  of  the  Nawab. 
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But  it  was  written  that  Chandemagore  was  to  fall,     chap.; 

Tlic  vcr}'  next  clay  a  messenger  reached  the  Nawab  with  - — r^ 

\\\v  news  that  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli  had  taken  Delhi.  ^^^^• 
ScH'in;^  in  his  own  mind  the  AiTghans  marching  upon 
Ikiipil,  the  terrified  Nawab  at  once  wrote  to  Clive  offer- 
injr  him  100,000  rupc^os  a  month  if  he  would  march  to 
his  su^^istanee.  Two  days  later  a  boat  from  Uidgellee 
arrived  oflX-aleutta  with  the  intelligence,  that  three  English 
ships  of  war  with  three  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of 
artilleiy  were  at  its  mouth,  and  that  another,  the  *Cum- 
berhuul,'  was  off  Ualasore.  These  two  items  of  intelligence 
removed  any  apprehensions  that  Clive  might  have  had 
n^garding  an  attiick  from  the  Nawab  s  anny ;  they  ap- 
peared likewise  to  8ilen<*e  the  scruples  of  Watson.*  Was 
it  eouMdcred  that  in  giving  them  tliis  inerejiscnl  force,  and 
in  paralysing  for  the  time  the  movements  of  the  Nawab, 
I  lie  voice  of  Pi-ovidence  had  s|)oken  out  too  clearly  to  be 
misun(lei>ito(Ml? 

Mi^aiiwhile  Renault,  having  heard  from  his  agents  the 
acceptancr  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  regardeil  the 
matter  as  settled,  and  had  ceasi^l  to  discjuiet  himself  as 
V}  the  |H»?vsible  movements  of  the  English.  His  suq)ru*c 
thtii  may  be  imagincMl  when  his  deputies,  returning, 
brou;^lit  him,  in.stea<l  of  a  signe<l  treaity,  the  terrible  intel- 
hjicnee  that  tlu»  EngH^h  ileet  and  anny  were  on  their  way 
to  (.'liandernagore.  However  indignant  he  might  have 
frit,  h«>Wfver  nmcli  he  may  have  reproju'hed  his  su|KTior 
at  ronthtliery  for  exposing  him  to  such  a  danger,  Uenault 
y»*t  prrparetl,  on  its  approach,  to  meet  it  with  courage 
and  vigour.  Chandemagore  |K)sses?i»d  many  capabiliti«.*s 
of  iU»fence.  The  Mpuire  fort,  culled  Fort  d'Orleauis,  situ- 
atid  at  an  equal  disUince  from  either  extremity  of  the 

*  Wf  iir«*fttrarr  thiit  W»tivmK«iitrd  dtT  from  the  N«wab,  pnniUYeW  fiir- 

}ii«  tiiml  a4-<|iii<-H*«  iii*f*  nil  •  lrU«-r  fn'ni  biJdtnfr   him  to  attarK  (*lumdt*nui* 

tif    Nnwiih.  iib*iundini:  in  Orii*ntAl  |n*r«\  whiLit  it  revealvd  to  bim  tb« 

ituii;:-r\.  aihI  hUuIi  wm  interptvt^Ml  r^al   mind   of  tbn   Nawab,  did   D«*t 

a.-  n  ]iiniiiwi<in  to  act  an  hi*  chftM*.  ttop  hts  pr(»parttti«>ni. 
liut  the  rvcript  of  a  letter  the  utxt 
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town,  immediately  on  the  river  bank,  mounted  ten  32- 
pounders  on  each  of  its  bastions.  On  the  ramparts,  at 
regular  intervals  between  the  bastions  on  the  river  and 
southern  faces,  were  21-pounder8;  the  south-western 
curtain  angle  was  covered  by  a  ravelin,  on  which  wert 
eight  32-pounders ;  whilst  the  flat  terrace  of  the  high 
church  within  the  fort,  and  which  over-topped  its  walls 
had  been  converted  into  a  battery  and  armed  with  sLx 
guns.  An  outer  ditch  and  glacis  were  being  constructed, 
though  all  the  houses  on  the  proposed  glacis  had  not  been 
demolished  at  the  time.  Beyond  this  glacis,  however, 
especially  on  the  river  and  southern  face,  several  batterie? 
had  been  thrown  up,  commanding  all  the  approaches  to 
the  fort.  The  garrison  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  14C 
European  troops  and  300  sepop,  but  nearly  300  Eunv 
peans  were  collected  from  the  inhabitants  and  sailors,  an«l 
were  armed  for  the  defence.  Prominent  among  theM; 
hxrii  was  Captain  de  Vigne,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
French  ships,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  bastions  huJ 
been  consigned  by  llenault. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  their  fortifications  that  tlic 
French  confided.  The  river  Ilooghly  at  Chandemagorc 
was  not,  even  in  those  days,  easily  navigable  by  ships  of 
heavy  burden.  There  was  in  fact  but  one  practicable 
cluinnel,  and  this  could  be  blocked  up  by  sunken  ship<. 
Here,  accordingly,  lienault  ordered  several  ships  to  1h» 
sunk,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the  fort, 
and  on  this  point  the  guns  of  one  of  the  l)atterics  onti*ide 
the  fort  were  directed.  In  this  operation  an  artillery 
ollioer  named  Terraneau  co-operated. 

The  English  force,  numbering  700  Europeans  and 
1,500  natives,  marched  from  Ilowrah  on  March  7,  l.M) 
artillery  men  with  their  guns  following  in  boats,  cscortiil 
1)V  Admiral  Watson's  fieet.^     On  the  14th,  Clive  canio 

•  TliH    (l«H.t   w.-v*  CMiiposi'ii   r.f—     *  T1j«»    Salisbury/     50    puiR,    Capt. 

*  TIh'  Knit.'  r.i  ^nin^,  ('apt.  Spoki* ;     Knowler,  And  other  smaller  vcwtU 

*  I'll*'  Tij^tT.'  (K)  L'lin*.,  Cipt.  LatliHin ; 
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with  Ills  little  force  in  sijjrht  of  Chandemagorc.     Avoid-     chap. 

iii^'   the   batteries  in  front  of  tlic  western  and  southern  ^ '.' . 

faces,  he  lo<»k  possi^sMon  of  the  high  road  on  its  northern  *'^7- 
side,  and  then  chanjring  direction  towards  the  fort,  occu- 
l>ied  the  hou3i»s  on  the  north-west,  the  French  skirmishers 
retiring,  as  he  approached,  to  a  battery  on  the  road  coni- 
nianiliHl  bv  the  north-west  bastion.  From  the  houses  he 
ktpt  up  all  nijrht  a  stmng  fire,  which  com|)elleil  the 
Frcn<*h  to  evacuate  the  battervand  retire  within  the  fort. 
The  aband<»ninent  of  this  battery  necessitiitetl  the  absm- 
dninnent  of  all  the  batteries,  except  those  on  the  river 
fare.  The  following  day  the  Enjrlisli  stn^ngthened  their 
position  in  the  hous(»s,  suffering  but  little  from  the  fire  of 
the  fort.  On  the  l(5th,  the  guns  were  lande<Kand  for  the 
n«  xt  \\\'v  days  a  mutual  cannonade  was  ke|)t  up,  on  the 
wlioli*  to  the  advantage  of  the  gjirrison,  the  fire  from 
wliost'  heavy  guns  tohl  with  treniendous  efl'ect  on  the 
britk  built  houses  which  the  ICnglish  had  inipn)visi'd  as 

l>:ittiTi*'S. 

It  was  not  however,  Kenault  well  knew,  on  the  sliorc, 
that  the  fatr  of  ChandiTuagore  was  to  Ih»  de^'idtMl.  Could 
hi'  but  brat  off  th<»-e  powerful  men  of  war,  who  were 
making  thrir  way  slowly  and  cautiously  through  the  in- 
trieatt'  ihaiuu'ls  «if  tht^  llooghly,  he  would  care  but  little 
for  all  thr  elforts  of  the  I'jiglish  tnM»ps  on  the  mandand. 
li«*  ttjuld  at  U\\>[  ho|M*  that  the  Xawab, — to  whom  he 
li.id  M'ht  a  pressing  appeal  for  assistanei»,  and  p;irt  t>f 
whose-  army  was  then  marching  towards  the  town  of 
llooLihly, — w«>uld  s|MMMlily  opmite  on  their  rear.  Mean- 
uhiK\  howeviT,  the  Kiiglish  ships  approiu*hed.  On  the 
l!'>th,  thfV  nearinl  the  place  where  the  bhi|M  hail  iKtai 
^  uik.  Thi"*  however  did  not  stop  them.  The  FnMieh 
aiiilh'rvinan,  'IVrraneau,  to  whom  we  ailudetl  as  co- 
(  pcrating  in  this  work,  had  in  i*ons4*<pu*n<'e  (»f  some 
ijuarnl  with  luiiaidl,  deserteil  to  the  Hngli^h,  and  had 
^••Id  thrill  the  srcri't  that  the  chaiuu'l  had  not  Immmi 
I  i.Mi«  Iv  rloM'd  bv  the  ^hi|»s,  but  that  there  wa<  wav  for  a 
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CHAP,     passage  round  them.*     This  information  proved  to  be 


'  correct.  The  task  was  then  easy.  On  the  morning  of 
^^^^'  the  24th,  the  '  Tiger,'  having  Admiral  Pocock  on  board, 
sailing  up  till  opposite  the  ravelin,  compelled  its  evacua- 
tion ;  she  then  proceeded  on  and  anchored  opposite  the 
north-east  bastion.  Admiral  Watson's  ship,  the  *  Kent,' 
was  not  so  fortunate.  Assailed  by  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  south-east  bastion  when  about  to  anchor  oppo- 
site the  ravelin,  her  captain  was  killed,  and  the  ship, 
drifting  down,  anchored,  stern  foremost,  below  the  bastion. 
One  consequence  was  that  the  *  Salisbury '  was  unable  to 
come  up,  and  could  exercise  but  a  slight  influence  on  the 
attack. 

The  French,  by  this  time,  had  abandoned  all  their  out- 
side batteries  and  were  concentrated  within  the  fort 
Here  they  were  under  the  orders  of  de  Vigne.  But 
with  a  limited  garrison,  many  of  them  civilians,  exposed 
for  the  first  time  to  fire ;  having,  too,  to  defend  the  land 
face  against  Olive,  whilst  he  returned  the  fire  of  the  shijw 
from  the  river  front,  even  his  energy  and  courage  were  of 
but  little  use.  It  very  soon  became  apparent  that  resisjt- 
ance  was  hopeless.  After  defending  the  place  with  great 
spirit  f  for  three  hours,  and  having  lost  110  men,  includ- 
ing the  inhabitants,  in  killed  and  wounded,  Benault  de- 
termined  to   surrender.     The  white  flag  was  therefore 


•  It  may  not  be  generally  known  t  Dr.  Edward  Ivea,  surgeon  of 
that  this  Terraneau  sent  a  portion  of  Admiral  Wat8on*8  ship,  and  who  was 
the  price  of  his  treason  to  France,  for  present  at  the  attack,  writes  thus  in 
the  use  of  his  father,  who  was  poor  nis  journal  regarding  the  behaviour 
and  old.  It  reached  the  old  man  of  the  French  : — '  It  must  be  acknow- 
safely,  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  ledged  that  the  French  made  a  gallant 
means  by  which  it  had  been  acauired,  defence ;  for  they  stood  to  their  guns 
he  refused  to  touch  or  to  make  use  as  long  as  they  had  any  to  fire.  We 
of  it.  This  information  is  on  record  never  could  learn  how  many  of  their 
at  Chandemai^ore.  The  same  story  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
is  also  related  by  the  translator  of  the  whole,  though  they  oonfeaoed  they 
iSWr  Muiakherin,  who  adds  that,  in  had  forty  dead  carried  from  the  south- 
despair  at  the  style  of  his  father's  east  bastion.  The  north-east  bastion 
li'ttvr,  Terraneau  hanged  himself  at  was  also  cleared  of  ita  defenders 
hU  own  door  with  his  own  handker-  twice.' 
chief. 
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lioistetl,  the  firing  at  once  ceased,  and  at  3  p.m.  conditions     ciiap. 
of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon.  - —  -r^ — - 

By  these  it  was  arranged  that  the  chief  of  Uie  settle-  ^^"^^' 
nient,  his  cx)uncillors  and  civil  offia-rs,  should  go  where 
they  would,  taking  with  them  their  effects ;  the  Jesuits 
were  permitted  to  take  away  their  church  ornaments,  but 
the  garrison  remained  prisoners  of  war.  A  few  days 
after,  the  party  at  Kassimbazar  under  the  command  of 
I^iw,  reinforced  by  some  fifty  of  the  garrison  of  Chander- 
nagore,  who  had  managed  to  escape  when  surrender  was 
no  longer  doubtful,  retired  to  Bhagul(X)ra  Thenceforth 
they  may  be  regarded  rather  as  adventurers  taking  ser- 
vice under  native  princes  than  as  an  intq^nU  portion  of 
tlio  French  power  in  India.  It  will  be  sufficient  only  to 
fitate  that,  to  the  last.  Law  remained  true  to  his  character 
for  feebleness ;  that  he  remained  at  Bhagulpore  whilst 
riiissy  was  being  fought ;  that  when  a  forward  movement 
after  that  battle  would  have  saved  Suraj-ood-dowlah,  he 
did  not  make  it ;  and  that,  finally,  he  was  taken  priscmer 
after  the  battle  of  Gyah  in  1701,  fighting  gallantly  it  is 
true,  atoning  to  scMne  extent  by  his  personal  valour  for 
his  many  faults  as  a  general  and  a  leader. 

The  aipture  of  Chandeniagore  was  not  less  a  seal  to 
French  dominion  in  IJengid,  than  it  was  the  starting-point 
of  British  supremacy  in  that  province.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  sc*hemes  of  Clive.  With  the  example  he  liad  had 
K'fore  him  of  the  constant  warfare  between  tlie  French 
and  English  in  the  Carnatic,  he  dared  not  hesitate,  when 
111*  had  the  means  in  his  power,  and  when  tlie  occasion 
was  propitious,  to  prevent  for  ever  the  possibilit)*  of  simi- 
lar contests  in  Ik'ngsd.  He  crushed  Chandemagore,  just 
as,  we  believe,  had  Dupleix  been  at  that  settlement, 
I  >upleix  uniting  with  the  Nawab  would  have  striven  to 
(Tu^h  him.  It  was  unfortunate  for  France  that  at  such  a 
iri>is  her  interests  were  so  feebly  appreciated,  that  her 
rt  prt's<-ntative  at  Pondichery  possessetl  neither  the  fore- 
^i;Jht  nor  the  energy  to  provide  Chandenmjzore  against  a 
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CHAP,     contingency  that  was  always  possibla     The  misfortune 
^^*       was  fatal  to  her.     Clive,  freed  from  apprehension  as  to 


1757.  French  rivalry,  speedily  overthrew  the  native  powers  in 
the  country,  not  pausing  till  he  had  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  richest  province  of  Hindostan;  till,  from 
Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  the  law  of  the  English  ruler  was 
undisputed.  Chandernagore,  on  the  contrary,  received 
her  death-wound.  Though  restored  to  France,  it  has  only 
been  that  she  might  drag  out  an  existence  replete  with 
memories  of  former  greatness ;  that  she  might  witness, 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  the  exaltation  and  supremacy  of 
tlie  nation  with  which,  for  eighty-one  years,  from  1676  to 
1757,  she  had  contested  the  trade  of  Bengal.  This  was 
but  one  result  of  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  could 
remove  a  Dupleix  to  replace  him  by  a  man  who  suc- 
ceeded too  surely  in  infusing  his  timid  and  feeble  spirit 
into  his  subordinates. 

1754.  We  left  Bussy  at  Masulipatam,  engaged  in  settling  the 
affairs  of  those  four  Circars,  which  the  policy  of  Dupleix 
and  his  own  great  ability  had  added  to  the  districts 
previously  ceded  to  the  French.  There  he  was,  and 
there  he  continued  till  the  close  of  that  year  (1754). 
Godeheu,  after  many  hesitations,  had  resolved  to  walk  in 
the  steps  of  Dupleix  so  far  as  to  maintain  Bussy  and  the 
French  contingent  at  Hydrabad.  *  I  feel,'  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  Moracin,*  '  all  the  necessity  of  not  abandoning 
Salabut  Jung  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  is,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  ordered  M.  de  Bussy  to  rejoin  him  as 
soon  as  possible.'  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  instruc- 
tions that  Bussy,  after  settling  the  revenue  administration 
of  the  ceded  districts,  and  seeing  French  authority  en- 
forced from  their  most  northern  to  their  southern  ix)int, 
ii'turncd  to  Salabut  Jung,  and  resumed  his  old  position  at 
his  court. 

♦  The  narrative  of  Russy's  achieve-  official  correspondence  attached  to  the 

nuTits  in  tlie  Dekkan.  from  1754   to  memoir  of   i)upleix,  and    the    Si'ir 

17.'>S,  is  bjL-ed  upon  the  liistories  of  MtUakherin, 
Unii«*,  WilkS;  ami  (Jrant    Dufl",  the 
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It  vciy  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  recall  of  chap. 
l)upleix  and  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  one  so  im-  , — ^ — » 
buctl  with  doctrinaire  principles  as  was  Godeheu,  had  ^'^**- 
nuide  a  profound  impression  \x\yin\  the  Mahomedan  nobles 
in  the  Dekkan.  To  them,  up  to  this  i)oint,  the  very  name 
of  Dupleix  had  had  a  magic  sound  ;  they  had  regarded 
him  with  respect,  with  veneration,  with  a  sort  of  dread. 
Hi'  had  combined  in  their  eyes  all  the  energy  and  daring 
of  the  Northern  race  with  the  tact,  tlie  subtlety,  the 
management  of  the  Eastern.  Feeling  that  he  was  their 
master,  they  yet  had  not  chafed  under  the  yoke.  AfTec*- 
tion  was  mingled  with  their  respect,  and  reverence  with 
their  dread.  The  Subadar  himself  had  always  addn»eil 
and  spoken  of  him  as  his  uncle.  By  all  he  was  regardeil 
as  the  leader  who  could  not  fail.  And  now,  suddenly, 
he  was  dismissed — dismissed  too  with  every  mark  of  ig- 
nominy— dismissed  to  be  replaced  by  one  who  openly 
(ItHJaimeil  against  warlike  enterprises,  and  de<*lared  that 
the  mission  of  the  French  nation  in  Ilindostan  was  purely 
ronnnercial !  This  declaration  sounded  strange,  indeed, 
in  the  ears  of  the  proud  nobles  of  the  Dekkan, — the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  had  followeil  Akbar,  who 
ri'garded  commerce  as  the  ()ursuit  of  an  inferior  race  and 
of  inferior  men.  little  likely  were  they  to  consent  to 
remain  suU^rdinate  for  long  to  therepresent^itives  of  such 
a  jHiliry  !  When  we  recollect  too  that  with  these  ac- 
counts came  also  details  of  the  triumphs  of  the  English 
Ixiih  on  the  field  and  in  negotiation,  we  shall  be  able  to 
luulcrstand  how  it  wiis  that  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  dis- 
trust l>egan  to  undermine  the  confidence  and  regard  which 

lUissv  till  then  had  known  how  to  evoke  towards  himself 

» 

and  his  nation. 

Nor  was  this  fcn^'ling  lessened  by  the  communication     1755. 
maclc  by  Bussy  to  the  i^ubadar,  almost  immediately  after 
hi**  return  to  llydralwd  in  January,  1755,  of  the  details 
of  the  treaty  con(*luded  l)etween  Godeheu  and  yiiundcrs 
ni  llie  end  of  tliat  m(»nth.     In  tlie  course  of  an  inter\iew 
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CHAP,     granted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  this  communication, 
^^*       the  Subadar,  instructed  beforehand  by  his  advisers,  in- 


1765.  veighed  bitterly  against  the  new  policy  that  had  been 
inaugurated  at  Pondichery.  *  Your  sovereign,'  said  he, 
'  promised  to  support  me  against  my  enemies,  to  establish 
my  authority,  and  to  make  it  respected.  Of  this  you 
yourself  have  given  me  assurances  on  which  I  have 
always  depended.  Yet  I  now  hear  everywhere  that  it  is 
the  King  of  England  who  specially  concerns  himself  wth 
the  affairs  of  India,  even  with  those  which  affect  me.' 
Bussy  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  possible  gloss  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Godeheu.  The  Subadar  and  his  mi- 
nisters heard  him  but  without  being  convinced-  They 
were  indignant  that  the  fate  of  the  Camatic  should  have 
been  settled  without  reference  to  the  Subadar,  its  liege 
lord.  '  You  have  put  me,'  said  Salabut  Jung,  *  in  the 
balance  against  Mahomed  Ali ;  you  have  allowed  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  my  tributary  provinces  a 
man  whom  I  have  never  employed,  who  has  alwap 
rebelled  against  my  authority.  Nay  more,  if  I  were  to 
:)roceed  to  the  Camatic  to  drive  him  out  of  it,  the  Eng- 
ish  would  support  him,  and  you,  on  account  of  this  truce, 
would  hold  back  ;  you,  who  are  engaged  to  support  me 
on  all  occasions,  would  aid  me  neither  against  the  Eng- 
lish nor  against  Mahomed  Ah.'  The  Subadar  concluded 
with  these  significant  words — words  the  more  significant 
in  that  they  were  prophetic  ;  in  that  the  necessity  for  the 
ruler  of  the  Dekkan  to  lean  upon  a  stronger  power, 
clearly  seen  then,  has  been  admitted  by  all  his  successor??, 
and  lias  shaped  the  policy  which  has  preserved  to  the 
province  they  liave  governed  a  vitality  and  a  force,  such 
as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  when  those  conditions  have 
boen  neglected.  *You  know,' he  said,  *  that  the  sUite  of 
iny  aflairs  necessarily  demands  the  support  of  a  European 
power ;  on  this  condition  I  am  able  to  govern ;  either 
you  must  remain  liere,  or  I  must  enli.st  the  English  in  my 
interest.     Are  you  disposed  to  render  me  the  serN'ices 
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wliicli  you  have  rendered  hitherto?     I  must  do  you  the     chap. 
justicx'  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  for  them;  but  it  would  ^      ,    _ - 
appear  now  that  you  have  neither  tlie  power  nor  the     1755. 
iniTination/ 

To  tlu»se  questions,  the  natural  result  of  the  impresi^ions 
prothiced  on  tlie  native  mind  by  the  abnegation  policy  of 
(lodelieu,  IJussy  couhl  only  reply  generally.  He  declared 
lliat  tlie  French  naticm  posst*>sed  the  j)ower,  and  would 
ever  be  influenced  by  the  ardent  desire,  to  be  of  use  to 
him  ;  and  that  lie  would  pnmiise  him  beforehand  that  he 
would  be  as  nuicii  satisfieil  with  the  future  senices  of 
the  French,  as  he  had  been  with  those  he  had  so  cordially 
ackn)wledgc»d.  An  opp<^rtunity  soon  presented  itsc»lf  to 
Ihissy  of  giving  a  practical  indication  of  liis  sincerity, 
endeavouring  by  these  means  t<.)  chase  from  the  mind 
of  Salabut  Jung  tlie  thoughts  rt*garding  the  English  to 
whirh  he  had  given  utterance.  As  representative  of  the 
Mogul,  the  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan  possessed,  in  theory, 
frudal  authority  overall  the  countries  scmth  of  the  Vindya 
raii'ji'.  This  authority  never  embnuxnl,  and  never  was 
intniiKil  to  embnice,  more  than  the  riglit  of  levying 
an  annual  tiibute,  tlu»  token  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Delhi 
Kniprn»r.  Its  execution,  even  its  recognition,  dej>ended 
soh'ly  on  the  jHJWcr  of  c(KT(Mon  in  the  hands  of  the 
i^ubadar.  Thus,  tlu'oretically,  the  rights  extended  over 
the  Mahratta  country;  yet,  so  far  from  being  exercised 
in  any  of  the  territories  (Krupicnl  by  them,  that  freeb<K>ting 
people  not  only  kept  their  own  revenues  to  tliemselves, 
l»ul  were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  one-fourth  of  the  yearly 
n\emie  due  to  the  Mogul  government  from  many  villages 
and  di-triits  in  the  Dekkan.  Mysore  wjis  equally  liable 
in  ihiMiry  to  the  imposition,  yet  it  was  never  acknowKnlged 
or  jKiid,  except  when  the  Subadar  wais  able  to  enforce  it. 
F«  r  many  y*'ars  prior  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  arriveil, 
My-ori».  aided  by  the  Mahrattas,  had  Ihhmi  eonijMiratively 
Hir.  .n«j,  whiNt  the  Dekkan,  torn  by  internal  factions  and 
for.  iirn  invasion>,  had  been  iH)werless  for  aggression.  But 

II  II 
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CHAP,  in  1755,  Salabut  Jung  found  himself  undisputed  master, 
'  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  with  a  body  of  French 
1755.  in  his  pay.  Mysore,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  sent  all  her 
available  forces  to  Trir-hinopoly,  which  her  Eegent  had 
phidgcd  herself  to  reduce.  It  was  nothing  to  the  Subadar 
tliat  the  Mysoreans  were  also  allied  with  the  French ; 
]iussy  was  bound  to  support  liim  in  all  his  enterprises. 
The  opportunity  likewise  was  too  tempting  to  be  foregone. 
A  few  days,  therefore,  after  the  interview  we  have  recorded, 
the  Subadar  intimated  his  plans  to  the  French  leader, 
adding  that  he  sliould  require  his  cooperation. 

Bussy  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  To  march 
against  the  Mysoreans  might  be  to  dissolve  their  alliance 
with  the  French ;  to  augment  immensely,  by  throwing 
them  into  their  hands,  the  influence  of  the  English.  To 
refuse  to  march,  w^ould  be  to  annihilate  French  influence 
at  Ilydrabad,  to  impel  the  Subadar  to  summon  the  Eng- 
lish to  his  aid.  But  in  this  crisis,  the  tact  and  ability  for 
whi(!h  Bussy  had  ever  been  remarkable  did  not  fail  him. 
lie  entered  with  apparent  heartiness  into  the  scheme  of 
the  Subadar,  whilst  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Itegerit 
of  Mysore,  warning  him  of  the  danger,  and  advising  him 
to  satisfy  the  claims  urged  against  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
army  marched,  Bussy,  at  the  head  of  his  500  French,  really 
directing  the  operations. 

Deo  liaj,  brother  of  Xunderaj — the  Regent  who  was 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  Mysorean  anny  l)ef()re 
Trichinopoly — would  willingly  have  paid  the  tribute  de- 
manded by  Salabut  Jung,  but  his  treasury  was  empty,  and 
h(i  was  unable  even  to  promise  compliance.  Trusting, 
therefore,  to  the  anticipated  slowness  of  the  movements 
of  the  Mogul  army,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  liis 
brother  before  Trichinopoly,  requesting  him  to  take  the 
eniMuy  in  Hank  whilst  they  should  be  marching  upon 
Scringapatam.  The  celerity  of  Bussy 's  movements,  jjow- 
ever,  rendered  such  a  manrpuvre  impossible.  Ilis  very 
name  struck  terror  into  the  Mysore  soldiei's,  and  disposed 
them  to  regard  opposition  as  hopeless.  The  only  fort  that 
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(lid  not  at  once  open  \{s  gates  to  him,  Kongul,  hestonned.     chap. 
lU'twren  tliat  place  and  ^^eringapatani,  a  distance  of  fifty-   -    ^/'    ^ 
f(>ur  miles,  thrre  was  notliing  to  oppose  his  progress.    He      1755. 
rapidly  trav(»rsed  it,  and  ap[)earing  before  Seringapatam 
on  till*  third  dav,  siimmimed  it  to  surrender.     It  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  that  throughout  tliis  march,  raj)id  as  it 
was,  he  carefully  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Mysoreans, 
protecting  them  as  nuich  as  possible  from  plunder  and 
damage  ;    the    main    object    he  had  in   view  being   to 
jiaralyse,  by  the  celerity  of  his  march,  all  chance  of  oppo- 
sition, and  to  bring  the  operations  to  a  close  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

An  event  haj)pened  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Seringa- 
j).Uam,  which  tended  very  much  to  bring  about  this 
desind)le  re>ult.  The  Peshwa,  Bidlajee  Bajee  Kao,  had 
not  witn(\'<si'd  vnnnoved  the  Alahomedan  invasion  of  My- 
s<»n\  but  he  had  deemed  it  more  advisjible  to  endeavour 
to  >hare  in  the  s[)oils  of  that  country,  rather  than  to  send 
his  Mjuadrons  to  l)e  repulsed  by  the  invincible  Bussy. 
He  aeeordinfflv  invaded  Mvsore  fn)m  the  side  of  Poima. 
No  >o<»ner  did  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reach  Deo  Raj, 
than,  to  avoid  the  <langer  of  being  entirely  swalli)wed  up, 
he  deti*rmined  to  agree  to  the  demands  of  i>alabut  Jung. 
After  some  diMni>siiin,  it  was  arnuiged  that  the  Kajah  of 
My>«>re  should  aeknowledge  himself  a  tributar}'  of  the 
Mogul,  through  his  agent,  the  Subadar  of  the  l>ekkan, 
and  that  W  should  pay  to  that  officer,  as  arrears  of  tribute, 
fil'ty  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  Palabut  Jung,  on  his  side, 
eneaL'etl  to  ri<l  Mvs<»re  of  its  Mahratta  invaders.  To 
rarry  out  his  part  of  the  contract,  his  treasury  being 
empty,  Dih)  Ilaj  was  coinpelleil  to  strip  the  Hindcx)  tem- 
\Ar<  «>f  tht»ir  ornaments  and  to  give  up  all  the  jewels  of 
tin*  roval  familv.  Even  then  he  collected  but  one-third 
of  thf  amount  demande<l;  for  the  remainder  the  Sul)adar 
was  fi  in^ed  to  ae<vpt  bills.*     Bussy,  im  his  side,  persuadeil 

•  TIf  -•-  \n\U  wi-rt>  nexvr  |^i<t:  th«*    roni>tlv  languUbfd  and  died  in  prboii. 
h ink-  r^  who  weiv  A-curities  l*«»r  ihrni     —  H'Uks. 

H  ■  3 
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CHAP.     Ballajee  to  retire  with  the  booty  he  had  collected.     The 
.,   /  ..  arniy  then  quitted  Seringapatam,  in  April,  and  returned 
1755.     to  Ilydrabad  in  the  July  following. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  year  peace  and  quietna^s 
reigned  in  the  Dekkan.  Whilst  de  Leyrit  was  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  maintain  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  not  wholly  unsuccessfully,  French  influence  in 
the  Carnatic,  Moracin  in  the  ceded  districts,  and  Bussy  at 
Hydrabad,  found  their  position  easier  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  they  had  dared  to  antici[)ate.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  success  that  had  attended  tlie 
French  arms  against  Mysore.  In  a  letter*  to  Dupleix, 
alluding  to  Bussy's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  de  Leyrit 
had  written  as  follows  : — *  The  position  of  M.  Bussy  in 
the  Dekkan  is  as  brilliant  as  ever.  It  may  even  be 
affirmed  that  since  the  expedition  to  Mysore  his  influence 
has  increased.  He  escorted  Salabut  Jung  into  that 
country,  and  he  managed  matters  so  well  between  liim 
and  the  Eajah  of  Mysore,  who  was  also  our  ally,  that  even 
whilst  extorting  fifty-two  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  latter, 
he  satisfied  both,  lie  is  even  now  in  correspondence  with 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  has  lately  received  very  flattering 
lettei's  from  the  Great  Mogul.'  In  the  same  letter  may  be 
traced  tlie  determination  of  de  Leyrit  to  have  recourse  to 
any  expedient  rather  than  carry  out  the  partition  system 
agreed  to  by  Godeheu.  Nevertheless,  notwithst^inding 
this  determination  and  these  favourable  reports,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  the  triumpli  of 
the  English,  as  evinced  by  the  installation  of  Mahomed 
Ali  as  Nawab,  and  the  policy  of  non-interference  announccnl 
by  Godeheu,  had  been  working  with  a  fatal  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  proud  Mahomedan  chieftains  of  the  Dekkan. 
OF  those  who  regarded  the  late  occurrences  as  surely  in- 
dicating the  predominance  of  the  English,  the  most 
considerable  was  the  Prime  Minister,  Sliah  Nawaz  Klian, 

Dated  10th  October,  1755. 
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a  mail  wlio  owed  his  elevation  to  Bussy,  and  upon  whom     chap. 
Hussy  believed  he  might  surely  count.     But  this  cliieftain  ^ 


had  another  reason  for  his  action.  Like  Syud  Luskhur  1755. 
hi^fore  him,  ho  had  become  jealous  of  the  influence  exer- 
cisinl  by  liussy  in  the  councils  of  his  ma^^ter;  he  could 
not  but  see  that  in  all  imporUuit  matters  the  wishes  of  the 
French  were  consulted,  their  advantage  was  mainly 
studied.  In  his  quiet  oriental  manner  he  took  care  tliat 
eveiy  transaction  tending  to  bring  out  this  feature  slumld 
conic  under  the  nt>tice  of  the  ^Subatlar,  nor  were  insinua- 
tions wanting  as  to  the  drift  of  all  the  public  n)easures 
j)roposed  by  the  Freiu'li  statesman. 

An  op[)ortunity  soon  ofl'ered  which  enabled  him  to  1756. 
conlirm  in  the  mind  of  the  Subadar  the  vague  impressions 
to  which  his  insinuations  had  given  birth.  In  the  month 
of  February  IToi^  the  Ilydradad  Govi*rnment  resolved  to 
send  an  expedition  against  the  Xawab  of  Savanore,  the 
successor  of  one  <»f  the  four  Aflghan  chiefs  who  had  <*on- 
s|)ired  again>t  Xazir  Jung  at  (lingeo,  and  against  Mozufler 
.lung  at  Kuddjipah.  This  Nawab  had  steadily  refuseil  to 
a<'kn»»wle(Ini»  the  supremacv  of  iSahibut  Junjr,  relvinjr  on 
the  I'liendship  of  the  Mahrattas.  At  the  siune  time  Mo- 
rari  Itao,  the  Mahratta.  Iiad  (MH'Uj)ied  the  state  of  (i(H)ti, 
and  maintained  it  again>t  hi.s  superior,  the  IVshwa,  relying 
ii|M»n  the  prottMtion  of  Salabut  Jung.  Hut  in  ITof),  the 
Subadar  and  the  re>hwa,  being  on  goo<l  terms,  resolved 
eaeii  to  nMM»unee  tiu'  proti*ction  of  the  de[M*ndents  of  the 
olln*r.  and  to  coni|N*l  thi  in  t«)  submi>sion  to  lawful  au- 
th(»rilv.      In  a<*c«)rdance  with  tlu^st*  views,  the  armies  of 

ft 

l)oth  nations,  Hu>sy  accom|Kinying  the  i5ubadar,  moveil 
airain-t  Savanore. 

Moiari  iJao  sIiowimI  on  thi-^  o<H-asion  that  he  unit^nl  to 
thi-  <'apaeity  of  a  warrior  tlu*  **pint  of  a  statesman.  Know- 
inir  that  an  attack  <»n  (iooti  would  inevitablv  folhiw  the 
rnhhiiun  <»f  Savanore,  In*  re*olve<l  to  make  (*omnion  cause 
Willi  ihe  Nawab,  aiicl  to  defend  his  own  |)os<i»>sioiis  behind 
tlif  walN  of  ihi*  chief  citv   of  his  Mahoineilan  allv.      He 
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CHAP,     accordingly  threw  himself  into  Savanore.     But  he  no 


'  sooner  beheld  Bussy  and  his  French,  backed  up  by  the 
1756.  army  of  Salabut  Jung,  with  that  of  the  Peshwa  ready  to 
follow,  than  he  recognised  the  futility  of  resistance. 
Having  made  his  own  terms  with  the  Nawab,  he  secretly 
opened  negotiations  with  Bussy.  It  happened  that  for  his 
services  before  Trichinopoly  he  had  received  from  the 
French  authorities  a  bond  which  the  policy  of  Godeheu 
had  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  redeeming.  In  his 
communication  to  Bussy,  he  now  proposed  to  give  up 
this  bond,  on  condition  that  Bussy  would  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  for  him  from  the  Peshwa  the  cession  in 
perpetuity  of  the  district  of  Gooti,  in  subordination,  how- 
ever, to  the  chief  of  the  Mahrattas — the  Nawab  of  Sava- 
nore at  the  same  time  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  Subadar.  Bussy,  who  had  received  from  Salabut 
Jung  full  powers  to  treat,  accepted  these  conditions,  and 
did  effectually  carr)'-  them  out — he,  according  to  the 
secret  agreement,  receiving  back  the  French  bond.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  keep  such  an  arrangement 
long  concealed  from  the  watchful  enemies  of  the  French 
leader.  The  transaction  had  scarcely  been  concluded, 
before  all  the  details  connected  with  it  were  in  the  pos- 
se^ssion  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan.  The  Dewan  instantly  commu- 
nicated them  to  Salabut  Jung  ;  he  painted  in  its  blackest 
colours  the  '  crime '  committed  by  Bussy ;  pointed  out 
that  he  had  deprived  the  Xawab  of  tlie  treasures  which 
the  capture  of  Savanore  would  have  gjiined  for  him, 
mc'rely  to  put  this  bond  into  his  own  pocket;  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  a  French- 
mini  had  been  appointed  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic,  no  rents 
had  been  received  from  the  French  ;  he  intimat<Kl  that 
now  was  tlie  time  for  their  expulsion,  now,  when  he  was 
at  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  wlien  BaHajee  himself  would 
su])[>ort  him  in  his  action,  now,  when  Bussy  was  on  tlie 
borders  of  the  Mahratta  country,  cut  off  from  the  CdlcHl 
provinces,  from  llydrabiKl,  and  Pondichery.     All  these 
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apfzuinents,  artfully  inflaineil,  and  supj>ortcd  by  a  large 
l)arty  amongst  the  nobility,  so  worked  upon  the  feeble 
mind  of  »<alabut  Junji,  that  he  was  at  last  prevailed  u[)OU 
to  s'v^n  an  order  dismissinjj;  IJussy  and  his  corps  from  his 
service,  and  direrling  them  to  cpiit  his  territories  without 
delay :  to  this  was  added  a  proviso,  not  intended  to  bo 
kept,  that  they  should  not  be  molested  cm  their  way, 
except  in  ease  of  their  eonnnenein<z  hosliliti(»s. 

The  blow  onee  struck,  Shah  Nawaz  prepared  to  follow 
it  up  elleetually.  He  instantly  (h*sj)atehed  a  sj)eeial  mes- 
sen;ier  to  the  Madras  ( u)vernment,  {/ivinjx  fidl  details  of 
tlie  op;ratit>n.  and  re(piestinjx  that  thi»  English  would  at 
<inc(»  si»n<l  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fn'nch  ;  ti)  the  IVshwa  the  proposition  was  of  a  diflerent 
iKiliire — h«'  >u«jrirt*>tiHl  the  a-sassination  of  IJus^v. 

r»oth  these  a|)phcation'<  failed,  thouirh  from  diflerent 
cau-es.  The  MnLdi**h,who  had  ni»thingmore  at  heart  than 
till*  expuNioii  of  the  KriMich  fn»m  the  l)ekkan,  who,  in  the 
early  pai  t  of  ihi^  very  year,  had  sent  a  fnuve  t«)  the  ]>ombay 
coa^t  wiih  the  liopi*  that  it  wi»uld  be  employiMl  with 
r».ill:iiee  aL'aiii^t  the  Subailar,  H'ceived,  indeed,  the  ap- 
plication of  Sahibut  Jung  autl  his  Miui>ter  with  extru- 
<»r«lu)arv  pleasure,  and  at  once  transmitted  to  him  a  most 
favourable  reply.  A  ft»rce  «if  .*>n()  Kun>[)eans  and  h.^OO 
>«poy-  wa»*  ordeied  into  the  fiehl :  it  was  on  the  point 
e\en  of  >rtiin«^  o.it,  wh«n  there  arrives!  from  IJenual  that 
<li-a-lrou*»  ihl'UiL'ence  of  the  caj)ture  of  Calcutta,  which 
conipcllrd  ihem  to  M'ud  «*very  available  man  in  that 
<lireiion.  From  the  Fnu'li-^h,  llu'relore,  Shall  Nawaz 
received  no  ai'l. 

N«»r  was  hiin»»re  siuci»^^fnl  with  the  IVshwa.  Hallajee, 
inde  -d.  reii  i\.d  the  pn»jei-t  tor  a^>as>inatioii  with  disdain  ; 
bit  h  •  did  n«»l  the  les>.  tor  his  own  M'l'rel  ends,  em'ounitre 
S!i  ih  Nawaz  t**  proline  the  di^nn-vsal  of  llu-^sy,  H^.  J^lt^ 
in  l.i'  t.  ih  It  a^  l«»:i/  as  tlu*  Subadar  >houM  have  in  ]ii«« 
-  svi  I-  a  hadi'i"  ^ocapabl*  and  tHHips  >o  bra\e  aiitl  dis^'j- 
pl::n- I,  •'o  \rn:   Would  the   Pekkau   be   pr«»o|    aL'ain>t   the 
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CHAP,    ambitious  designs  he  had  formed  upon  it.    He  was  anxious, 
^^'       therefore,  not  only  that  the  Subadar  should  dismiss  Bussy, 


1756.  but  that,  the  dismissal  having  been  effected,  he  might 
secure  his  services  for  himself.  He,  therefore,  urged  on 
the  Subadar  up  to  the  point  of  dismissal,  but  aided  him 
no  further. 

The  conduct  of  Bussy  on  receiving  this  abrupt  and 
contemptuous  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  Subadar 
deserves  to  be  studied  and  admired.  Of  all  the  courses 
open  to  him,  he  chose  the  wisest  and  most  prudent,  that 
which  marked  him  as  a  man  who  knew  thorouglily  how 
to  keep  all  his  passions  imder  efficient  control.  He  was 
well  aware  of  his  own  strength.  He  knew  that  with  the 
600  European  infantry,  200  European  cavalry,  and  the 
5,000  drilled  sepoys  of  whom  his  force  was  composed,  he 
could  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  Subadar ;  that 
he  could  force  hini  to  dismiss  from  his  service,  and  sub- 
mit to  condign  punishment,  all  those  who  had  plotted 
against  him ;  he  knew  that  it  needed  but  the  faintcr^t 
whisper  to  Ballajee  to  pour  a  Mahratta  army  into  the 
Dokkan.  But  he  Wiis  guided  by  other  considerations  than 
by  a  mere  desire  for  vengeance,  or  by  an  anxiety  to  re- 
l)laco  himself  by  force.  He  could  not  forget,  in  fact,  that 
his  position  at  Hydrabad  had  been  the  consequence  of  the 
i-arnost  requests  of  the  Subadar  ;  that  he  had  thus  ever 
been  regarded,  at  least  by  the  outer  world,  as  conferring 
a  favour  by  liis  stay  ;  he  could  not  forget  that,  though  he 
mi«;lit  forcibly  reinstate  himself,  the  very  resort  to  force 
would  entirely  change  his  position  :  that  from  being  the 
invited  protector,  lie  would  become  the  hated  subjugator  ; 
nor  that,  sooner  or  later,  under  such  circumstances,  liis 
fall  would  l)(»conie  inevitable.  He  knew,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facile  disposition  of  the  Subadar ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  actinir  nierclv  from  the  influence  of  others;  that 
in  a  little  time  he  would  feel  the  want  of  the  counsi»ls  to 
which  1k»  was  accustomed,  the  worthlessness  of  his  new 
advisers.     Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  that  it  was 


i!i:  -i:t<  nir  r.»i:   hm^kmiap. 


I'aillitul  servant  af  the  Subiular ;  to  obey  his  <)nlrrs  iind 
iii^lnictioiis,  lt'avin;j  it  to  time  to  bring  about  that  chancre 
whii'h  hr  <li>tiiH-tly  saw  l«)oniing  in  the  futuri*.  No  sooner 
then  had  he  received  the  order  disinissiiifx  him,  tlum  he 
l)re|»ared  to  inan^h  to  Hydra  bad,  there  to  await  the  ooui'se 

of  evrnt<. 

No  siHMier  had  \w  set  out  (the  25th  May),  than  he  re- 
ri'ivrda  messenger  from  liaUajee,  <'onveyinjr  Ins  eon«jratu- 
lafions  nn  liaviniT  quitte<l'so  perli<liou^  and  ungrateful* 
a  nation  as  tlie  Mojnds  and  olVering  him  at  liis  own  eourt 
tlie  same  pn>itioii,  the  same  emohnnents,  an<l  the  same 
allowaners  to  his  troojis  that  had  bi*en  gnuited  at  the  eourt 
«»f  tlie  Subadar.  IJut  Hus-sv  knew  Wi»ll  the  difleren<'C 
brtween  aeting  as  auxiliary  to  an  able  and  rajmble  leader, 
tlh*  head  of  the  ri>injr  IM)Wit  of  India,  and  being  the 
moving  spring  of  all  |)ublie  matters  in  the  l)ekkan:  to 
havr  arrt-ptfd  it  would  hav<.»  In^en  to  is<»late  hinjsclf  from 
hi^  own  |MM»|)Ir  at  Pondieherv,  and  to  throw  tin*  Suba<lar 
d«  linitivelv  into  the  hands  of  the  lCnjxIi>h.  Pleadinir,  there- 
\'^*n\  lh«'  nrt'i^NNJtv  of  first  obtainin*;  orders  from  l*ondi- 
«lMrv,  Mu^^^v,  tli'»u«di  with  many  exprc'^sions  of  friend- 
>hip  and  g«MKl-will,  decliix'd  the  proHered  allianee  and 
«'»niinn«Ml  \i\<  march.  Ilallajcv,  however,  to  ingratiate 
hiin-rlf  ^lill  mt»rc  with  one  wlmm  he  so  highly  honoured, 
htiMwiuL'  i«»i»  the  hopes  and  int(*ntions  of  Shah  Xawaz 
Klian.  di-patfhed  <»JMM)  horM'  umler  the  (*ommand  of 
o;i.-  «.f  ilh*  LMealc'-t  <>f  the  Maluatta  leadt'rs,  Midhar  IJao 

llolkar,  ti»  « Ml   the  Kreneh  tnM>|)s  mitil  they  should  Im» 

out  of  na-h  of  pnr«<uit  on  tin*  |»art  of  the  .^ubadar.  In 
tlii^.  doubt Ir^^.  h  •  had  a  double  obiiM*t,  for  anv  attack  matle 
o:i  il)i>  Kri-nrh  whiKt  Midhar  Itati  shiaild  be  with  them, 
v.'.uld  give  him  ju^t  groiin  Is  for  interfering  in  tlH»  alfairn 
<•!  the  hekkan.  and  h«*  would  then  find  himself  fighting 
•*;d<*  bv  *»id«*  with  the  French. 


*  •  >rMi«».  will,  ^.iy,  •  ilifHf  wiTt*  III*  rxprv**iiiii«.* 


« 
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CHAP.         But  Bussy  was  not  to  be  entrapped  into  hostilities.    He 
^^*       accepted  tlie  escort,  but  at  the  end  of  eight  days  he  dis- 


1756.     missed  it  with  many  presents  and  protestations  of  regard. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  inteUigence  of  this  occur- 
rence reached  the  camp  of  the  Subadar,  than  Shah  Nawaz, 
who,  from  the  fear  of  embroiling  himself  with  the 
Malirattas,  had  hitherto  restrained  his  longing  desires, 
despatched  25,000  men,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
his  best  generals,  Meer  Jaffier  Ah,  with  orders  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  French.  Instructions  were,  at  the  same 
time,  expedited  to  all  the  governors  and  officers  of  the 
provinces  to  obstruct  in  every  possible  manner  the  retreat 
of  the  French ;  to  hover  around  them ;  to  remove  all 
supplies  from  their  path :  to  make,  in  fact,  their  march 
tlirough  the  disturbed  country,  with  an  enemy  hanging  on 
their  rear,  absolutely  impossible. 

The  position  of  Bussy  had  thus  become  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  From  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Dekkan,  lie  had  to  make  his  way  to  Hydrabad  in  its 
centre,  thence,  possibly,  to  the  ceded  districts  on  tlie 
western  coast ;  this  too,  through  a  hostile  population,  in  a 
difficult  country,  with  the  Kistna  to  crois,  and  pursued  by 
a  large  army !  He  was  not,  however,  appalled  by  any 
one  of  tlier>e  considerations.  His  great  object  was  to 
push  on  so  as  to  reach  the  Kistna  whilst  it  should  be 
fordable.  He  did  not  doubt  then  that  he  would  gain 
Hydrabad. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  as  she  always  does  favour  tliose 
wlio  are  bold,  self-reliant,  and  courageous.  Arriving  on 
tlio  l)anks  of  the  Kistna,  though  after  many  skirmishes 
with  the  levies  that  sprung  uj)  on  the  order  of  the  Minister 
all  around  him,  he  found  that  the  rains,  though  threaten- 
ing, had  not  fallen,  and  that  the  river  was  fordable.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  crossi^d  it  than  the  waters  com- 
nuMiced  to  swell,  and  for  fifteen  days  imposed  an  impas- 
snl)l(?  h.inier  between  himself  and  his  pursuers.  At  vSL<e 
reLxanlintr  hi<  ]n;Mi  he  nitirehe.l  thcMU  leisurely  to  Hydrabad. 
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There  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand.     Policy  counselled  no     chap. 

XL 

furllier  retreat.  At  Ilydrabad,  he  was  in  the  centre  of  « — , — ' 
the'  kingdom,  at  no  impossible  distance  from  Pondi(*her3%  ^756. 
within  easy  communication  with  Masulipatam  ;  to  have 
retributed  to  that  place  would  have  been  to  abandon  the 
iK'kkan.  Time  also  was  with  him;  for  he  coidd  not 
doubt  tliat  the  Subadar,  a  man  of  a  fwirful  and  timid 
nature,  surrounded  bv  men  whom  he  di>tnistiH.l,  would 
hoon  feel  the  want  of  that  firm  sup|)ort  that  had  never 
fjnli*(l  him  in  the  time  of  need.  Vrgi^l  by  these  var}nng 
considt»nitions,  he  rc^olveil  to  await  at  llydnibad  the 
reinfonements  which,  he  doubted  not,  would  be  sent  him 
from  rondi<*her\'.  As,  however,  the  city  was  in  itself  too 
exten>ive  to  be  di'fended  by  so  small  a  force,  he  took  |H)st 
in  th(»  viceregal  garden  of  Char  Mahal,  a  walled  enclosure 
al)out  50(1  yards  s(|uare  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
town,  on  till*  banks  of  the  river  Moussi.  This  garden 
i-ontaini'd  buildings  capable  of  lodging  his  S4»ldiers,  it  had 
a  t.ink  in  its  <H'ntr(*,  >md  Hussy  had  well  su|)[)lied  it  with 
piovi*»it)ns.  It  is  a  >ignal  proof  of  the  inllueiice  he  p!.s- 
m-^mmI  with  thi»  nativi's  of  the  citv,  that,  before  even  he 
i'iil«  rt'cl  it,  \\\\r\\  tin*  (iovcTUor  ha<l  notified  ever\*wht»re 
hi^  hM>tiliiv  to  tlu?  French,  and  when  it  was  known  he 
was  iM-iuLr  himti'd  out  of  the  province  by  onler  of  the 
."^ubadai",  lie  was  able  to  rai^^e  from  the  native  lMinkt»i's,  on 
li>  i»\vn  rri'dit,  a  >uffifi(»nt  sum  to  si*tth*  tlie  arrears  of  his 
army,  and  even  t«>  have  a  supply  in  hand.  It  desiTves  to 
br  nntiMl,  that  upou  hi**  scjxiys,  even  thus  early,  he  found 
h«*  could  \)\m'v  little  dejK»ndenre,  for  they  liegan,  after  hi;* 
arrival  at  Hydnibad,  to  desert  him  in  great  numlKTs. 
r»ii»»»»y,  ni'vcrlliflrss,  rcnntint*<l  in  the  oj)en  plain  near  the 
I  itv,  routiiiuallv  skirmishing  with  tin*  enemy,  whose 
d«  lat'himiits  arrivi^l  fifteen  days  after  liiuj,  till  he 
ha  1  iMinpK'teil  his  arrangements  reganling  tlie  Char 
M  ilal.     llr  then  movinl  into  it,  but  sli«dillv  molested,  on 

K«nir  dav**  after  his  rntrv  into  the  Char  Mahal,  Jallier 
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CHAP.  Ali  and  the  bulk  of  his  army  arrived,  and  for  the  following 
V-  ,  •  - .  five  weeks  Bussy  was  exposed  to  their  incessant  attacks. 
1756.  His  sepoys  almost  entirely  abandoned  him.  Shah  Nawaz 
Khan  had  hired  a  native  soldier  of  fortune,  one  Murzuffer 
Beg — who  in  previous  campaigns  had  commanded  the 
sepoys  under  Bussy,  and  who  had  obtained  over  them  very 
great  influence — to  debauch  them  from  their  allegiance. 
He  succeeded  only  too  well ;  on  the  occasion  of  every 
sortie,  whole  bodies  of  them  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Their 
conduct  at  length  determined  Bussy,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  gained  several  brilliant  successes  in  the  field,  to 
confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  garden. 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  some  of  these  events  had 
reached  de  Leyrit  at  Pondichery  and  Moracin  at  Masuli- 
patam.  The  action  of  both  of  these  officers  was  prompt 
and  energetic.  De  Leyrit  at  once  detached  320  Europeans, 
400  sepoys,  and  six  field-pieces  in  the  ship  *  Favourite  *  to 
Masulipatam.  But  before  they  could  arrive  Moracin  had 
collected  the  scattered  garrisons  of  the  ceded  districts, 
amounting  in  all  to  160  Europeans  and  700  sepoys,  and 
placing  them  under  the  orders  of  M.  Law,  had  directed 
him  to  force  his  way  to  Hydrabad,  there  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Bussy. 

This  was  the  same  Law*  whom  we  met,  six  years 
earlier,  combating  against  Clive  and  Lawrence  before  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  forced,  through  his  own  bad  generalship 
and  incapacity,  to  yield  himself  and  his  force  prisoners  of 
war.  Exchanged  in  due  course  by  the  English,  Law  was 
at  once  ])laced  under  arrest  for  his  conduct  pending  orders 
fioni  France  ;  but  he  was  ultimately  released,  tliough  with 
the  intention  of  not  employing  him  again  in  imj)ort4int 
niilittuy  commands.  On  the  an'ival  of  Godelieu,  he  had 
been  sent  into  the  Dekknn  to  act  under  tlie  ordei's  of 
]inssy,  who,  on  his  own  departure  for  Savanore  with  the 
^ubadar,   had  sent   him  to  Moracin.     It  thus  strangely 

•  Tlu' roadrr  will  nl)S('rv(»  llint  tlio     prior  to   that  on   which    Lnw   sur- 
i»\«mi1m  lien*   ri'conlrd   un*  of  n   duto     ivndorrd  nt  Oyah. —  J7i/<»  p.  401. 
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lianpoiiocl  tliat  the  measures  wliiih   had  been  taken  to     chap. 
j)revent  liis  beinj^  employed  in  c^ommand,  were  tlie  actual   — ^-,-1— * 
cause  of  liirf  beinjr  placed  at  the  head  of  so  important  an     ^"*'^- 
expedition  as  the  relief  of  Hussy. 

I.JIW  set  out  from  Miv^ulipaUun  at  the  head  of  his 
KiO  Europeans,  700  sepoys,  and  five  guns,  on  July  10, 
and  reached  Heizwarra,  a  town  cm  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kistna,  on  the  20th.  The  excessive  rains  and  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Kistna  fortunatelv  detained  him  here  sevend 
days,  for,  nu^iuiwhile,  the  'Favcmrite'  had  arrived  at  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  the  troops  she  brought  with  her,  under  the 
connnand  of  M.  d'Anunbure,  a  most  capable  ofiicer,  were 
able  to  join  him  before  he  was  in  a  [position  to  move 
forwards.  Diw,  as  the  senior  ofiicer,  at  once  sussumed 
connnand  of  the  whoh»  |>:irty,  and  leaving  Ik*izwarra  on 
the  .*5rd,  arrived  on  the  10th  at  Mognaj)ara,  about  fifty- 
two  miles  from  Ilvdrabad. 

rp  to  this  point  Law  had  met  with  no  enemies.  Hut 
his  iroublrs  wrre  only  now  to  eonnnc^nce.  Salabut  Jun«x 
hiniM'lf  had  rra<*hrd  llydrabad  on  August  1st,  and  it 
was  believed  bv  lhi»  French  in  the  Char  Muhal  that  his 
arrival  w«»uld  be  celebrated  by  an  attempt  to  storm  their 
pM>iii<)u.  WImm*  eoun^eN,  however,  prevaih^l  near  the 
^^ub:ld;lr;  and  it  was  res4ilve<l,  instead  (»f  storming  the 
plaee,  to  adopt  the  surer  plan  of  intereepting  and  destroy- 
ing the  party  man^hing  to  the  relief  of  Hussy.  This,  it 
\\u<  bi'lieved,  would  render  his  destructit>n  inevitabh*. 

liider  nrdinary  (*ireunjstances,  due  consiilenition  being 
had  to  the  chaiaiier  of  the  ofii(*er  conunanding  the  re- 
lieving party,  this  might  have  bi*en  quite  })ossible;  and 
oni^i'lerable  ere<lit  is  due  to  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  for  pre- 
feirinir  >u<*h  a  plan  to  the  more  showv  S4'heme  of  an 
a-^^aiilt  upon  the  Char  Mahal.  Hut  in  dealing  with  Hussy 
he  hail  to  do  with  a  man  wlio  was  not  accustouKnl  to  Xm 
foiled,  and  whoM»  resources  were  inexhaustible.  It  must 
n<»t  be  supjH>setl  tJiat  when  Sliah  Xawjiz  pei-suaded  tlic 
Subalar  to  dismiss  Hussy,  he  wa»  sup|>ortiMl  by  the  entire 
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CHAP,     voice  of  the  nobility  of  Dekkan.     He  had,  indeed,  at  the 

..  ^  • '  moment,  from  various  causes,  a  considerable  j)arty  at  his 

1756.  back,  probably  a  numerical  majority,  but  there  were 
many,  some  of  them  very  considemble  men,  who  had 
remained  thorough  partisans  of  the  French  connexion. 
These  were  unable  at  the  time  to  show  their  sentiments 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  communicating  to  Bussy  all 
that  passed  in  the  camp  of  the  Subadar.  But  there  were 
others  who  were  able  to  render  him  still  greater  ser\ice. 
In  the  employ  of  Salabut  Jung  were  two  Mahratta  chief- 
tains, tributaries  bound  to  follow  him  in  the  field, 
Eamchunder  Jadow  and  Janojee  Nimbalkur ;  they  com- 
manded 6,000  horse,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  had  been  conspicuous  for  the  efficiency  and  gal- 
lantr}^  of  their  action.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Janojee  had 
intercepted  a  corps  of  000  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  on  their 
way  to  join  Bussy  from  Surat^  and,  kilUng  fifty,  had  made 
the  rest  prisoners.  But  with  both  these  men  Bussy  had 
come  to  an  understanding.  He  arranged  with  them  tliat 
in  the  projected  attack  upon  Law,  they  should  only  feign 
to  take  a  part,  and  they  had  promised  to  hang  out  dis- 
tinctive banners  as  an  indication  to  the  French  leader 
that  from  them  he  liad  nothing  to  fear.  Due  intimation 
of  this  was  at  once  despatched  to  Law. 

Meanwhile,  that  officer,  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  means 
taken  by  Bussy  to  save  him,  had  moved  on  the  11th  from 
Mognapara,  and  entered  a  country,  hilly  and  wooded,  fiill 
of  defiles,  oflering  abundant  opportunities  to  an  enemy  to 
letard  his  progress.  Li  advance  were  400  sepoys,  under 
the  command  of  Mahmood  Klian ;  then  came  the  main 
body  of  the  French,  with  the  remainder  of  the  sepoys  in 
tlie  rear.  After  marcliing  nine  miles,  some  parties  of  the 
enemy  appeared  on  the  road,  upon  which  the  400  French 
s(»p()vs,  who  had  been  already  corrupted  by  the  intrigues 
of  MiirzufTer  Beg,  went  over  to  them  in  a  body.  The 
Fiencli  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who 
harassed  them  by  constant  firing  and  desultory  charges  as 
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tliov  tlircaded  their  wav  thnmirh  the  defile.  At  length,  chap. 
liowever,  they  amu^  in  an  open  phiiii,  in  which  the  Frenrh  - — 1,^^— * 
drew  up  and  halted  for  the  nijrht.  The  enemy,  whose  i75G. 
])owdiT  had  heendampi^il  by  a  heavy  niin  that  had  fallen, 
retreate<l  to  a  little  village  at  the  f(iH)t  of  a  hill.  JJefore 
daybreak,  the  Frenrh  marehed  against  this  village,  and, 
though  surrounded  by  theMahratta  ravalry,they  pushed  on 
— th(»  bodvof  horsemen  commanded  bvJanojee  andlJiim- 
ehunder  acting  against  them  only  in  appearance.  Another 
chieftain,  however,  not  in  league  with  IJussy,  made  a  sweep 
upon  their  cattle  and  baggage-carriage,  and  carried  them 
all  ofl".  This  was  a  serious  loss;  nevertheless,  as  their 
only  hope  lay  in  advancing,  liiiw  pushed  on  to  the  village, 
an<l  resting  there  all  dav,  fon^ed  his  wav  in  the  night  to 
Meliapi>re,  through  a  very  dillicult  country,  every  inch  of 
which  he  had  to  contest  bv  the  enemv.     During  the  day 

he  n»ceivi»d  from  Hussv  the  letter  sent  to  infonn  him  of 

» 

tli<'  arraniremcnt**  made  with  the   Mahratta  chiefs.     At 

■ 

M(  liji|)ore,  which  was  alxnit  s  vcnteen  mihvs  from  llydni- 
bad.  he  |)ut  up  in  a  ruined  mud-fort  near  the  town. 

iliilicrlo  I.:iw  had  shown  an  amount  of  dash  and  en(Tgv,|  ... 
sucli  a<  those*  who  had  studiinl  his  previous  career  would 
not  have  given  him  credit  for.  S>  long  as  he  was  moving 
on,  the  mere  action  of  advancing,  ami  the  example  m»1  by 
his  lieutenant  <rArambure,  sustained  him.  Hut  he  liad 
sc:in«lv  -een  his  men  safelv  within  tin*  nnid-fort  of  Mclia- 
pMi'i'  before  the  old  Seringham  spirit  came  over  him. 
Not  that  his  1(»SH";  had  been  h«ivv,  onlv  two  men  had 
Immii  kilhd  and  but  three  w«)unded;  but  they  were  all 
exhausted  by  fatigue ;  the  Mahratta  cavalry  luid  swept  off 
their  buUiM-ks,  and  their  carriage  had  Ihh'U  rendered 
n«'ailv  U'^eh^^^s.  The  next  march,  too,  was  more  diflicult 
than  anv  of  the  former.*  I^iw  decidtMl,  therefore,  to  halt 
where  he  wa«<,  till  at  lea-t  the  men  shouUl  have  n»coveretl 
from   their  fatigue.     It  w:is  not  a  wi.*!4»  resolve.     Asiatic 

*  i  »rni<%  fnitii  mhoin  th<*  dftaiU  o(  tliU  luarvli  are  niainlv  taki'D. 

* 
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CHAP,  troops  can  bear  anything  but  the  onward  march  of 
^ — r^ — '  Europeans,  that  at  once  unnerves  them  ;  but  let  the 
1756.  Europeans  halt,  and  the  power  of  the  Asiatic  is  increased 
by  one- half — let  the  Europeans  falter  or  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  retire,  then,  man  for  man,  the  Asiatic  is  his  equal 
The  greatest  European  generals  who  have  served  in  India 
have  succeeded  because  they  understood  this — because 
they  never  hesitated  to  act  upon  it.  Law,  who  was  not  a 
great  general,  neither  understood  nor  conformed  to  it. 

Law  halted.  With  that  halt,  the  dangers  of  his  position, 
on  which,  in  action,  his  mind  would  have  had  no  time  to 
dwell,  became  exaggerated  tenfold  to  his  mental  vision. 
He  began  by  degrees  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  end  for 
which  he  had  set  out  from  Masulipatam.  His  mind  fell 
gradually  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  for  Bussy  to 
relieve  him,  not  for  him  to  relieve  Bussy.  His  situation 
assumed  the  most  deplorable  hues;  all  appeared  lost. 
The  other  officers  caught  the  infection  from  their  leader ; 
and,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  letter 
to  Bussy,  intimating  the  impossibility  of  further  advance. 

Bussy  received  this  letter  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
August,  on  his  return  from  a  successful  night  attack  on 
the  enemy's  camp,  made  solely  by  his  Europeans.  It 
})erplexed  him  exceedingly ;  but  knowing  that  the  detach- 
ment was  strong  enough  to  force  its  way  to  Hydnibad, 
neutralised  as  had  been  the  opposition  of  two  of  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  he  sent  Law  a  des])atch,  conveying, 
'  in  the  name  of  the  King,'  a  categorical  order  to  march 
forward  at  once  and  under  all  circumstances.  At  the 
same  time,  to  paralyse  any  further  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  enemv,  he  marched  out  of  the  Char  Mahal  at  the 
head  of  150  Europeans  and  300  sepoys,  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Moussi,  and  pitching  his  own  tent,  known  to 
ever}'  one  in  the  Dekkan,  on  the  other  side,  encamped 
there. 

This  single  act  on  tl*e  part  of  Bussy  showed  not  less 
courage  and  daring  l'  amd  and  intunate  know- 
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IcHljre  of  the  native  character.     lie  knew  the  impression-     chap. 
able  minds,  tlie  lijrht  and  credulous  nature,  of  the  people  « — ^*— 
of  the  Dekkan.     He  knew  that  the  fact  of  his  tent  being     1756. 
pitched  outside  the  Char  Mahal  would  of  itself  be  suHicient 
to  nui}xnify  tenfold  the  number  of  men  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied  ;  that  it  would  keep  the  entire  for(*e  of  the 
enemy  on  the  qui  r/fv,  expecting  an  attack,  not  daring 
to  make  one.     Jle  knew  that  it  would  have  the  eflTect  of 
preventinj^  a  single  man  being  sent  to  reinforce  the  jKirty 
that  had  been  detachcnl  against  T-AW.     The  result  proved 
the  clearness  and  excellence  of  his  judgment.     Not  only 
did  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  nnike  ever}'  prepanition  against 
attack,  but  he  even  re(*alled  the  troops  that  he  had  de- 
tacheil  the  previous  day  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of 

litlW. 

Meanwhile,  that  leader,  on  receiving  Bussy's  letter,  had 
given  the  order  to  march.  At  9  o'ckH:k  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  he  set  out,  lejiding  the  advance  himself; 
leaving  the  rear,  the  |hi<  of  honour,  to  d'Arambure. 
Till*  cnunlrj'  In'tween  Meliapore  and  tlu»  little  river  Cin- 
gonim  con>isied  of  a  long  and  diflicult  defile  of  four 
inilfs  in  leuirth,  which,  durinj:  their  four  davs'  rest  at 
Mrli:i|H)re,  the  enemy  had  ccmsiderably  strengthened. 
This  dflih'  le<l  into  a  thick  copse,  between  which  and  the 
river  the  countiy  was  ronjpanitively  open ;  lu'tween  the 
rivrr  and  the  town  of  llyatnuggur,  a  distance  of  six 
mih's,  the  (*ountry  In^ri*  the  same  o|K'n  ihanicter.  Once 
arriveil  at  that  place,  nothing  could  prevent  their  eflecling 
a  jimclion  with  IJun'^v. 

During  that  long  night  the  French  lalnmreil  vlgorou>ly 
to  bur>l  thn»ugh  the  four  miles  of  defile.  In  endeavour- 
iiiLT  to  efli*<*l  this  movenuMit,  the  bnmt  of  the  action  fell 
upon  d'Arambure;  for  Kandagla,  the  Mahnittu  chieft^iin 
who  had  not  In^en  gaint^l  over,  entering  the  jmss  with  his 
cavalry  and  infantry*  t<M>k  evrrj*  op|)ortunity  of  hanissing 
and  charging  their  rear-guanl,  whiNi  the  party  in  advance^ 

1  1 
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CHAP,     slowly  and  with  difficulty,  surmounted  the  obstacles  in 

^^^'  ..  front  of  them.     These  obstacles  consisted  of  felled  trees, 

1756.     strong  positions  occupied  by  the  enemy,  sharp  turns  in 

the  rock  round  which  the  guns  had  to  be  moved  amid 

a  continued  fire ;  so  great  were  they,  that  when  day 

dawned,  the  French  had  advanced  but  three  miles. 

There  remained  now  only  one  mile  more  of  the  defile. 
But  with  break  of  day  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  re- 
doubled in  intensity.  D'Arambure  pUed  the  two  field- 
pieces  he  had  with  him,  no  less  than  the  small  arms  of 
his  Europeans,  with  unabated  vigour,  but  the  enemy  rode 
right  up  to  the  muzzle  of  his  guns,  and  attacked  with 
imwonted  daring.  At  last,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  French 
emerged  from  the  defile  into  the  plain.  Then,  forming 
up,  they  allowed  a  party  of  the  Mahrattas  to  follow  them, 
but  no  sooner  had  these  appeared  in  sufficient  numbers, 
than  they  opened  out  a  heavy  fire  from  all  their  pieces 
in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  This  had  the 
effect  of  dispersing  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry.  Many, 
however,  rode  round  to  gain  the  river  before  the  French, 
to  dispute  \vith  them  its  passage.  This  little  river  runs  in 
a  deep  clift  between  two  high  banks,  the  further  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  Law  should  keep  the  nearer  bank  in  his  own  pos- 
session, till  with  a  part  of  his  men  he  should  have  driven 
the  enemy  from  the  further.  It  was  arranged,  accordingly, 
that  whilst  he  crossed  with  the  infantry,  d'Arambure,  witli 
all  the  guns,  should  at  the  same  time  cover  his  passage 
and  keep  off  the  enemy,  who  were  collecting  in  large 
bodies  in  the  rear.  This  service  was  performed  by 
d'Aranibure  with  great  skill  and  gallantry.  From  tlie 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  he  maintained  a  simiUtaneous 
fire  on  the  enemy  on  the  western  bank,  and  on  the  enemy 
behind  him.  Ilaving  thus  ensured  Law's  safe  passage,  he 
crossed  his  guns,  one  by  one,  still  keeping  up  a  fire  on 
the  enemy;  the  guns  as  they  crossed  being  placed  in 
p(>sition  on  the  other  side  to  cover  liis  final  movement. 
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Tn   this  manner  he  effected  the  passage  in  safety,  the    chap. 
ilahrattas  never  daring  to  come  very  near  him.  - — ,-1— 

U'he  river  crossed,  the  way  was  conijiaratively  easy.  1756. 
Ilydrabad  was  in  view,  and  the  sight  cheered  the  hearts 
of*  the  tired  soldiers.  Though  surrounded  mid  harassed, 
lhi*y  pushed  on,  favoured  considenibly  by  the  merely 
fi'i^nied  action  of  Janojce  and  IJamchunder.  It  was  not, 
howevcT,  till  5  i».m.  that  they  reached  the  town  of  Ilyat- 
nugi^Mir,  having  thus  marched  twenty-two  hours  without 
intermission,  oviTComing  obstacles  which  alone  were  most 
dillirult,  but  which  were  increase<l  tenfold  by  the  unceas- 
ing' attacks  of  the  enemy.  Their  losses  had  not  been 
light :  25  Europeans,  two  of  them  officers,  had  been 
kilU^d,  r*.')  wounded;  the  sejioys,  who  were  more  in  num- 
b<r,  had  likewise  suffered  more.  C)f  the  enemv  it  was 
calculatctl  that  ui)wanls  of  2,000  were  kilk*il :  no  wonder, 
M'hcn  \vc  i\ui\  that  the  French  fired  40,000  musket  cart- 
ridges, besides  thc»ir  tield-|)iece'*.* 

Ftiur  h«)urs  later,  IJus^^v  lu^rd  of  the  arrival  of  the 
detju'hinent  at  llyatnuggur.  He  at  once  sent  out  a  party 
he  had  before  organi**4»<l,  consisting  of  140  Eurojwans, 
1,000  s<'poys,  with  a  large  pro]M)rtum  of  carriage  for  the 
sick  ancl  wounded,  an<l  with  provisions,  to  bring  them  in. 
To  prevent  any  attack  b4»ing  made  ujhmi  this  party,  he 
avaih'd  himM^lf  of  the  oppmiunity  to  beat  up  the  Sulmdar's 
camp  with  hi**  remaining  forces.  KvtTything  turne<l  out 
a^  he  had  wi>he<l,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Law^  detachment  entere<l  Ilvdmbad,  without  liavin^  seen 
an  enemy  between  that  place  and  llyatnuggur. 

The  arrivah  an  hour  later,  of  a  messenger  from  the 
Subadar  with  pro|K>sals  for  an  acconuncHlation,  showed 
r.u-^^y  that  lie  had  not  ventured  in  t^ni  sjuiguine  a  spirit 
to  maintain  his  |>ost  at  llydndmcl  lie  felt  again,  as  he 
had  felt  befire,  at  Aurungabad  in  1753,  that  he  was 
ab'-^'lute  ma-ter  of  the  situation.     Again,  toi>,  he  evinced 

*  <  )riiu».    f  V«/r  a1(n>  \\%0  *  .S*ir  Mutakhfriii.' 
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CHAP,  his  unsurpassed  tact  and  judgment,  in  not  insisting  too 
.^^J^^  strongly  on  concessions,  which  his  position  as  master 
1756.  would  have  enabled  him  to  enforce.  He  wished  to  return 
to  his  post  on  the  invitation  of  the  Subadar,  to  efiface  by 
his  own  dutiful  conduct  every  recoUection  of  the  past 
three  months;  that  alone  excepted  which  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Subadar  the  conviction  of  French  invincibility, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  presence  as  supporters 
of  the  viceregal  throne.  He  therefore  imposed  no  terms 
beyond  the  abandonment  of  Murzuffer  Beg  and  the  de- 
serter Mahmood  Khan ;  he  did  not  even  stipulate  for  the 
removal  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan ;  he  himself  was  to  be 
received  only  in  his  former  position,  as  the  officer  in  the 
Dekkan  whose  authority  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Salabut  Jung  himself.  On  these  conditions  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  on  August  20th,  just  three  months 
after  his  dismissal,  Bussy  was  publicly  reinstated  by  the 
Subadar  in  all  his  titles,  dignities,  and  honours. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  any  statesman  been  subjected  in  a 
similar  period  to  a  harder  trial.     It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  one  false  step  would  have  ruined  him.     Yet, 
however  narrowly  we  may  examine  all  the  movements  of 
Bussy  in  this  critical  period,  we  shall  be  unable  to  detect 
the  faintest  impress  even  of  a  turn  in  the  wrong  direction. 
From  the  very  firet  he  did  what  was  right,  though  ex- 
})osed  to  numerous  temptations  to  do  what  was  wrong. 
llis  refusal  alike  of  the  Mahratta  aUiance  and  the  Mah- 
i-atta  aid  ;  his  march  on  Hydrabad ;  his  determination  to 
wait  there  instead  of  moving  on  to  the  ceded  provinces  ; 
his   requests   to   the    governments   of   Pondichery   and 
]\Iasulipatam  to  order  the  reinforcements,  not  to  c^ver 
his  retreat  to  the  latter  place,  but  to  meet  him  at  Hydra- 
bad  ;  his  positive  order  to  Law  to  move  on ;  his  own  choice 
of  the  Char  Mahal ;  the  means  he  adopted  to  employ  the 
main  army  while  Law  should  be  approaching,  his  firm 
consistency  in  refusing  every  offer  to  treat,  except  upon 
I  condition  of  absolute  reinstatement — all  these  acts 
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stamp  him  as  a  general  and  a  statesman  of  the  very  first     chap. 
order.  We  can  no  longer  wonder  at  his  great  influence,  his  — ^.-^ 
^'renter  reputation ;  we  cease  to  be  surprised  that  his  name     ^756. 
should  have  been  invoked  by  all  the  principal  opponents  of 
Englisli  progress  in  Hengal  as  the  name  of  one  who  was 
invincible,  who  would  paralyse  their  onward  march,  and 
at  some  unexpectinl  moment  hurl  them  into  the  sea.    We 
can  but  admire  the  tiict,  the  judgment,  the  coolness,  the 
adchvss,  and  the  valour  dis[)laye<l,  not  in  the  heyday  of 
prosperity,  but    under  circumsUmces  most  difficult  and 
most  trying — not  when  he  had  leisure  to  delilxjrate,  but 
when   the  pressure  of  events  was  at  its  strongest,  when 
upon    the  decision  of  the  moment   deiKMided  glory  or 
shame. 

Yet,  succi^ssful  as  he  was,  triumphing  as  he  did  over  dif- 
ficulties ahnost  unexampk^l  and  dangers  apparently  over- 
whehning,  it  is  impos»<ible  that  a  (*ritiral  obser\*er  should 
fail  to  remark  the  immense  im|>ortance  to  Kngland  of  the 
events  of  those  three*  months.  When  we  recall  to  mind 
that  the  Kngli>h  were  at  that  ver}'  time  preparing  for  the 
re-eoiHjue>t  of  Hi'iigal ;  that  their  operations  against 
Caleutla  did  not  have  eflect  till  the  eml  of  I)e<vmber, 
nor  against  Chan<lernagore  till  the  middle  of  the  following 
March  ;  that  meanwhile  Madnis  was  denudt*<l  of  tnM>p«*, 
and  many  of  the  stnuig  places  in  the  lVesid(»ncy  were 
left  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  that  the  news 
of  tin*  declaration  of  war  rea<'hed  l\)ndicher\'  in  Xovem- 
b<*r ;  we  can  easily  imagine  the  efll'<'t  which  liu.ssy, 
trusted  bv  the  Subadar  and  his  ct>urt,  siHnire  of  his 
pn>iiinn  at  Ilydrabad  and  m  the  Cdknl  pR)vinces,  could 
have  pro<luc«»<l  either  in  Ik'iigal  or  at  ^ladraa.  There 
w«ndd  have  Ini-n  noihmg  to  prevent  him  from  c<)- 
c»|)«raTing  with  the  l\)ndichery  authorities  against  MadniH 
ilM'lt',  i}V  from  moving  rapidly  with  SOU  or  1,000  veteran 
lluropeans  through  Uri>sa  into  Ik^ngal.  Fn»m  nmkingone 
or  other  of  the>e  attempts  he  was  preventinl  by  this  ihreo 
months'  campaign  in  the  heart  of  the  Dekkan,  and  by 


ik 
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that  alone.  Though  victorious  in  that  campaign,  his  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  Subadar  and  his  ties  with 
1756.  the  other  chiefs  had  been,  in  the  interval,  rudely  shaken ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  oflScials  established  by  himself 
in  the  ceded  provinces,  seized  the  opportimity  to  en- 
deavour to  rid  themselves  of  the  rule  of  France,  and  to 
establish  their  independence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ope- 
rating against  the  chief  possessions  of  the  English,  and 
of  crushing  them  in  Bengal  or  at  Madras,  the  events  con- 
sequent upon  his  sudden  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the 
Subadar  compelled  Bussy  to  forego  that  grand  opportunity, 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  efibrts  to  the  re-establishment 
of  French  power  in  the  provinces  ceded  to  Pondichery. 
Who  shall  say  then  how  much  the  English  are  not  in- 
debted to  that  abortive  ^flSafit  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  ? 

From  the  26th  August  to  the  16th  November  Bussy 
continued  at  Hydrabad,  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Subadar,  but  engaged  in  arranging 
for  the  prevention  of  the  possibility  of  being  subjected  in 
any  future  time  to  a  similar  danger.  Having  effected 
til  is,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  effect  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  last-mentioned  date  towards  the  ceded 
provinces,  at  the  head  of  500  Europeans  and  4,000  sepoys, 
there  to  re-estabUsh  his  authority.  With  the  Subadar, 
who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Aunmgabad,  he  left  200 
Europeans  and  500  sepoys  under  a  trusted  oflScer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details  regarding 
the  successful  march  of  Bussy  throughout  these  provinces. 
Ilis  principal  object  was  to  reward  those  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  French  in  their  hour  of  difficulty, 
to  punish  the  chiefs  who  had  evinced  disaffection  or  who 
had  rebelled.  Nowhere,  except  at  Bobilee,  did  he  meet 
with  any  real  opposition.  At  this  place,  however — the 
Iiajah  of  which  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one  of  Bussy 's 
most  trusted  feudatories — the  resistance  was  so  determined, 
that  the  defenders  stabbed  their  wives  and  children,  and 
then  threw  themselves  on  the  bayonets  of  the  French, 
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rather  than  surrender.  From  these  districts,  by  order  of  chap. 
do  Txyrit,  he  had  despatched  Law  with  61  men  into  . ,  /  -^ 
licnjifal,  to  strengtlien  the  garrisons  at  Chandernagore  and  1756. 
at  Kassimbazar.  It  had  been  his  own  intention  to  follow 
him  as  s<x)n  as  the  pacification  of  the  ceded  districts  had 
been  concluded.  This,  however,  could  not  be  brought  1757. 
alM)ut  until  April ;  he  was  then  prc»paring  to  set  out,  when 
tlie  fatal  tidings  reacheil  him  of  the  surrender  of  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Ilooghly.*  Considering  it  too 
late  then  to  start  upon  such  an  expe<lition,  he  proceedcfl 
to  the  reduc*tion  of  the  English  fiictory  of  Vizaga|>atam. 
This  he  accomplisheil,  the  garrison  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion on  the  2r)th  June.  The  English  factories  of 
Madapollam,  liimdennalanka,  and  Ingeram,  situated  on 
the  three  arms  of  the  G(Hlaver}%  near  its  mouth,  sur- 
rendered likewise  to  his  detachments.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, however,  the  intrigues  of  Shah  Xawaz  Khan  had 
once  mon»  brought  the  afliiirs  of  the  Dekkan  to  the  verge 
of  a  revolution.  Intelligence  of  this  readuHl  liussy  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  just  after  he  had  completi^l  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  ccmIchI  pnninces,  and  forced  him  to  set  out, 
without  any  delay,  for  Aunmgabad.  It  will  l>e  necessjir}', 
before  we  accompany  him,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
events  which  thus  (*alh»d  him  from  his  [H).st. 

It  will  l>e  recoUtKled  that  the  fonner  Dewan,  Pvud 
Lushkur  Khan,  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  mind 
of  the  Subadar  suspicions  of  Hussy,  and  had  |M'rsuadeil 
him  to  imprison  his  two  brothers,  thinkintr  that  the  French 
leader,  interce<ling  on  their  behalf,  would  convert  these 
suspicions  into  certainty.  We  have  seen  likewise  how 
the  conduct  of  Bussy  completely  fnistrated  this  intrigue. 
The  C4)nfinement  of  the  princes  did  not  long  follow  the 
fall   of  Syud  Lushkur,  for  the  SuUular,  cianpletely  rc- 

*  It  \n  cK'Ar  fmin  this  thnt  but  for  t<»  IVn^nl  in  time  t<>  pn*vpnt  the  mo- 
th** thn>**  tiionthii*  cmmpai^,  tho  turei>f  (*bant!t*nin|r*tn*hythe  Knirlinn. 
fv.-nt*  of  which  wi»  hiive  nnMnW,  The  ntnijr^rlt*  for  i»iii|iin»  wouM  thm, 
ftnl  thiir  r(>ti<it'4{ueiir«*ii  in  tht*  cviIinI  in  all  prt)b«hilit\\  hiivc  taken  pl«c« 
l>r<»\  iiKN"*,  HiiMv  would  baTe  niarchfd  In  llengaL 
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CHAP,     assured  as  to  Bussy,  and  following  his  advice,   almost 


^  immediately  released  them,  giving  them  each  a  liberal 
1757.  income,  but  without  any  administrative  or  political  power. 
Thus  they  continued  till  the  period  of  Bussy's  dbmissal  in 
May  1756.  Then  it  was  that  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  dread- 
ing the  facile  character  of  Salabut  Jung,  and  fearing  that 
he  would  recall  the  French,  hoping  more  from  the  deter- 
mined character  of  the  next  brother,  Nizam  AH,  persuaded 
the  Subadar  to  confide  to  him  the  government  of  Berar, 
and  to  Bussalut  Jung,  the  younger,  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Adoni.  The  possession  of  some  power  would 
not  fail,  he  knew,  to  induce  them  to  aspire  to  more. 

The  success  of  Bussy  at  Hydrabad  delayed  for  some 
time  the  plans  that  Shah  Nawaz  had  formed,  but  as  the 
French  leader  did  not  interfere  after  his  own  reinstatement 
with  the  arrangements  made  by  Salabut  Jung  regarding 
his  brothers.  Shah  Nawaz  took  advantage  of  the  subse- 
quent march  of  Bussy  to  the  ceded  districts  to  renew  them. 
In  the  month  of  May  following,  affairs  appeared  to  him 
ripe  for  a  movement.  He  took  advantage,  then,  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,*  Syud  Lushkur,  to  summon 
the  fortress  of  Dowlutabad,  in  which  the  treasures  of 
the  deceased  Minister,  computed  at  nearly  a  million  sterling, 
and  which  of  right  reverted  to  the  Subadar,  were  stated 
to  be  concealed,  and  which  the  Governor  refused  to  deliver 
up.  At  the  end  of  a  month  Dowlutabad  surrendered,  and 
was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  Shah  Nawaz,  the 
office  of  Governor  being  bestowed  upon  a  dependent  of 
his  own.  His  object  was  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
confining  the  Subadar  in  Dowlutabad,  of  then  proclaiming 
Nizam  Ali,  and  of  expelling  the  French  from  the  Dekkan. 
The  more  effectually  to  carry  out  this  plan  he  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas,f  who,  the  better  to  aid 
him,  were  to  appear  under  their  ordinary  guise  of  enemies. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Mahrattas  under  the 

*  May,  1757.  that  the    Peshwa  himaelf  designed 

t  Grant  Duft*  consjiders  it  probable     the  plot. 
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son   of  the  Peshwa,   Wiswas    Rao,  were    approaching    chap. 
Auningabad,  than  Shah    Nawaz,  under  the  pretext  of  ^ — »-! — ' 
massing  all  the  forces  of  the  province  to  oppose  him,     1757. 
summoned  Nizam  Ali  to  that  city.*     Bussalut  Jung  had 
j)receiled  him.     Immediately  there  was  let  loose  a  whole 
network  of  intrigue,  which,  balancing  now  to  one  side  now 
to  the  other,  ended  in  the  investiture  of  Nizam  Ali  with 
tlic  administrative  work  of  the  province,  the  title  of  Sub- 
adar  only  being  left  to  Sidabut  Jung.     Bussalut  Jung  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  keeper  of  the  great  seal.     So 
entire  wjis  the  transfer  of  power  that  but  for  the  presence 
of  the  200  French  troops,  the  life  of  Sakibut  Jung  would 
proUibly  have  been  siicrificed ;  certainly  he  would  have 
been  eflcctually  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Bussy,  marching  175d. 
quickly  from  the  ceiled  provinces,  arriveil  at  Aurungabad.  ^•*>"»«7» 
Nizam  Ali  in  Cimimand  of  the  anny,  Bussalut  Jung  his 
nominatcHl  Minister,  Salabut  Jung  a  cypher.  Shah  Nawaz 
Khan  in  jx)ssc»ssion  of  the  fortress  of  Dowlutabad — all 
waiting  for  the  movement  which  should  deprive  Salabut 
Jung  of  eviMi  the  shadow  of  power.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  all  the.*H}  intrigues  were  di.sc(mcerteil  by  the 
presence  of  Hussy.  Having  by  a  stratagem  |)ossi'sse<l 
himst»lf  of  Dowlutabad,  he  im|H>sed  his  law  u|H)n  the 
brothers  of  the  Subadar.  Bu-ssidut  Jung  he  projK>seil  t*) 
attach,  as  Minister,  to  the  interests  of  Salabut  Jung,  Nizam 
Ali  to  invest  with  the  government  of  Ilydrabad,  where  he 
would  be  easilv  m^^essible  to  the  French.  AH  these  ar- 
rangcments  had  lieen  concluded,  when,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Ilydndmd,  Nizam  Ali  enticeil  the  Dewan  of 
M.  Hussy,  by  name  Ilyder  Jung,  into  his  own  tent,  and 
(*aus(Hl  him  to  Ik*  assas^Muated.  In  the  tumult  that  fol- 
IowimI,  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  w;is  killed,  whilst  Nizam  Ali 
tUnl  for  his  life  to  Burhan{K>re,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  Aurungalmd« 

•  lKrCf»mbrr,  17r>7. 
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1758. 
May, 


The  flight  of  Nizam  Ali  simplified  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  proposed,  and  which  were  in  no  other  way 
altered  than  by  his  removal  from  the  government  of 
Hydrabad.  An  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  pursue  him, 
but  it  was  speedily  countermanded,  and  Bussy,  more 
secure  than  ever  in  his  position,  prepared  to  accompany 
the  Subadar  and  his  new  Minister  to  Hydrabad.  Here 
he  arrived  on  July  15,  and  found  waiting  for  him  a  letter 
from  the  Count  de  Lally,  dated  June  13,  ordering  him  to 
repair  at  once  to  Arcot,  leaving  no  French  with  the  Sub- 
adar, and  only  so  many  in  the  ceded  provinces  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  He  was  instructed  to 
make  over  the  command  of  these  troops  to  M.  de  Conflans, 
an  officer  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  and  who  had  but 
just  joined  him  on  the  march,  and  to  bring  with  him 
Moracin,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  affairs  of 
Masuhpatam. 

This  letter  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  Bussy  as  well  as 
to  Salabut  Jung.  It  called  upon  the  former  to  renounce 
at  once  the  work  of  the  past  seven  years  and  a  half,  to 
give  up  the  province  to  maintain  which  Dupleix  had 
not  hesitated  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  Camatic,  and 
Bussy  had  devoted,  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  super- 
human, his  never-tiring  energies.  lie  had  however  only 
to  obey.*  But  the  Subadar,  who  had  leant  so  long  upon 
Bussy,  who  had  so  recently  experienced  the  advantage  of 
his  alliance,  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  fatal  blow.  'He 
took  leave  of  Bussy,'  writes  Mr.  Orme,  *  with  the  utmost 
despondency,  called  him  the  guardian  angel  of  his  life 
and  fortune,  and  foreboded  the  unhappy  fate  to  which  he 


•  In  his  reply,  dated  the  loth  July, 
Bussy  writes : — *  I  reply  at  once  to 
the  letter  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  13th 
Juno  last,  which  I  received  yesterday 
evening  at  1)  oVhwk.  There  is  one 
thinpr,^^ir,  which  I  have  always  known 
how  to  do  Ix'tter  than  anvthin*?  else ; 
it  is  to   obey;    and   although   your 


orders  throw  me  into  the  greateAt 
perplexity,  considering  the  fearful 
situation  in  which  I  am,  I  proceed  to 
execute  them  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude.' The  remainder  of  hia  lett^'r 
is  taken  up  in  explaining:  the  state  of 
affairs  as  they  anected  him  and  the 
project<*d  movement — Mimoire  pom- 
JUussy, 
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sliduld  be  exposed  by  his  departure.'     But  there  was    chap. 

IK)  lielp  for  it.     Bussy  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  cheer  him   .J 

up  by  the  promise  of  a  return  in  which  he  himself,  at  the  1758. 
time,  really  believed.  Five  days  later,  at  the  head  of  all 
his  troops,  he  set  out,  and  reached  Weyoor  on  the  north 
of  the  Kistna  on  August  3.  Here  having  been  joined  by 
Moracin,  he  made  over  the  goveniment  of  Masulipatam 
to  M.  de  Conflans,  then  turned  for  ever  his  back  on  the 
provinces  he  had  gained  for  France,  to  join,  with  250 
Europc»ans  and  500  sepoys,  the  new  commander  whose 
exploits  we  purpose  to  record  in  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  The  new  commander,  Thomas  Arthur,  Comit  de  Lally 
— r-L^  and  Baron  de  ToUendal,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  France 
1758.  in  her  struggle  with  England  for  supremacy  in  the  East 
now  rested,  was  regarded  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  the  most  eminent  and  promising  of  all  the  younger 
officers  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XV.  The  son  of  an  Irish 
exile,  Sir  Gerard  O'Lally,  who  had  entered  the  service  of 
France  after  the  capture  of  Limerick  in  1691,  Lally,  born 
nine  years  later,  had,  from  his  earliest  days,  been  initiated 
in  war.  When  a  mere  youth  he  had  served  under  his 
father  at  Gerona  and  Barcelona,  and  he  was  not  yet 
nineteen  when  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  company 
in  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Irish  Brigade.  During  tlie  French-Austrian  war  of  1731, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  Kehl  and  Philipsburg. 
Nor,  when  peace  followed,  did  he  show  himself  less 
capable  of  achieving  diplomatic  success.  Sent  into  Russia 
to  negotiate  a  secret  alliance  between  France  and  that 
country,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Czarina,  though  the  timid  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury 
rendered  his  mission  resultless.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  Lally  served  with  distinction, 
but  it  was  at  Fontenoy  that  he  gained  liis  spurs.  To 
him,  it  is  said,  was  due  the  idea  of  that  famous  charge 
on  the  flank  of  the  English  column,  terribly  giUled  by 
the  artillery  in  its  front,  which  decided  the  day.  Certain 
it  is  that  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  aj)- 
pointed  by  Louis  XV.,  on  the  field  of  battle,  Colonel 
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of  tlie  regiment  of  Dillon,  and  that  he  was  personally     chap. 
thanked  by  Mai>>hal   Saxe.     From  this  time  his  reputa-   — .1— ^ 
tion  was  made.     Passinji  over  to  Knjrland  after  Fontenoy,     1758. 
he  exerted   himself  to  the   utmost  to  aid  the  Ciiuse  of 
Charh's  Edward,  but,  si»nt  to  the  south  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  in  which  he  had  served  on  the  Prince's  staff,  he 
was  c()mj)cllcd,  mainly  in   consccjuence  of  the  despair 
and  denunciations  that  foUowed  Culloden,  to  return  to 
France.     lie  there  rejoined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands ; 
was   j)rescnt  at  Lalleldt,  and  at  Iier<ren-op-Zoom,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.     He  wju^,  however,  soon  released, 
an<l  was  rewanled  by  his  Sovereijrn  for  his  ser\'ices  in 
that  campaij^ni  with  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chaj>elle  restorinl  peace  to  Europe, 
and  deprived  Lally  of  any  further  opjHirtunity  of  dis- 
tinction on  the  Held  of  battle.  lie  was  nevertheless 
ri'j/ardcd  as  a  man  destined  to  a  brilhant  career ;  a.s 
certain  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  jM)sition*  in  the  event 
of  future  compHcations.  IIi»  was  looked  upon  its  a  man 
with  respect  to  whom  *  it  nee(h»<l  only  that  success  should 
be  poH>ible  ftir  him  to  succeed.'  Vokaire,  who  recorded 
tlii^  opinion  re«/ardinjz  him,  a.lded  that  he  had  worke<l 
with  liim  bv  tin*  desiiv  of  the  Minister  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  had  'found  in  him  a  stublM>rn  fierceness  of  soul, 
accom|»iUiiiKl  by  ^nvat  }fcntlent»ss  of  manners.*  It  is 
beyond  question  that  hi^  reputation  at  this  |KTio<l  was 
very  irreal,  that  hi-^  inllueiice  with  the  Ministry  on 
mihtary  questions  was  unlxamdiHl ;  that  to  him  the 
(tovernment  looked  for  suJ/L^'^tions  as  to  the  conduct 
they  >hould  jmrsuc  in  case  of  war. 

When,  M»ven  yean*  after  the  conclusion  of  the  jKwe  of 
A!X-la-('ha|)eIle,  complications  of  no  onhimry  character 
cM'^ued  between  Fnuice  and  Eii«rland  ;  when,  in  reprisal 
for  French  ajfirres^ioii  in  Canada,  the  Enjrlish  CJiptured 
two  Freiicli  merchantmen  t)ff  Newfoundland,  and  jK-rsis- 
lenlly  ret\iM.*d  l«»  roture  them,  it  appearetl  to  tlie  French 
Mini-trv  that   war  was   inevitable,  Lallv  was,  lhea*fore. 
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CHAP,     called  upon  for  his  opinion.      His  advice  was  charac- 

s. ^1^  teristic.     '  There   are/  he  said,  '  three  courses  open  to 

1758.  you :  the  first,  to  fit  out  a  sufficient  fleet  and  army,  and 
taking  Charles  Edward  on  board,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England ;  the  second,  to  chase  the  English  out  of  Canada ; 
the  third,  to  drive  them  out  of  India ;  but,'  he  added, 
*  whatever  course  you  adopt,  it  is  primarily  necessary 
that  you  should  think  and  act  at  the  same  time.'  The 
French  Ministry  did  not  at  the  time  accept  this  advice, 
but  when,  a  year  later,  they  saw  three -fourths  of  their 
merchant  navy  swept  from  the  seas,  they  concluded 
an  aUiance  with  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Sweden,  and  on 
May  17,  1756,  the  King  of  France  declared  war  against 
England.  Very  soon  after  the  issue  of  this  declaration 
of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to  drive 
the  English  from  India,  and  Lally  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  destined  for  this  purpose. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  that  this  expedition* 
should  consist  of  3,000  men  and  three  ships  of  war ;  but 
before  it  could  set  sail,  it  had  become  evident  to  the 
French  Ministry  that  the  English,  more  ready  and  more 
vigorous  in  action  than  they  were,  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  one  of  Lally's  plans,  and  were  bent  upon 
making  a  great  effort  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment,  therefore,  tliey  withdrew 
from  Lally  one-third  of  the  force  intended  to  act  under 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  tw^o  of  his  men-of-war.  The 
order  for  the  diminution  of  his  force  would,  however, 
have  arrived  too  late — for  the  expedition  had  already 
sailed — but  that  Count  d'Ache,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  insisted,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  captains,  on 
returning  to  the  i)ort  of  Brest  on  account  of  some  trifling 
repairs  he  considered  necessary  for  two  of  his  vessels. 
Whilst  lie  Avas  lying  there,  the  order  for  the  reduction 

•  The  account  of  French   India,  and  Moracin,   upon  those  memoirs, 

under  T^ally,  is  based  upon  the  official  upon  the  histones  of  Onne,  \\*ilk», 

eorrespondence  attached  to  the  ISIe-  and  liroome,  and  upon  Uie  *SeirMu- 

mnii-8   of   Lallv,  JJussv,   de    Levrit,  takherin/ 
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rcachoil  liini.     It  happened,  therefore,  that  wliilst  one     chap. 
half  the  force,  under  Chevaher  de  Empire,  left  L'Orient  — -r-^ 
on  Deeeniber  30,  175(5,  tlie  other  half,  under  I^illy  in     ^7.')8. 
pei-sun,  w'lxa  not  able  to  siiil  till  May  2  of  the  following 
year. 

Those  who  have  accompanieil  us  thus  far  in  our  history 
of  the  att<Mnj)ts  of  the  French  to  form  an  empire  in  India, 
caimot  fail  to  have  been  struck  bv  the  remarkable  fact 
of  ilie  inconjrruous  character  i>f  the  various  Unulers  who 
ou^^ht  to  have  acted  tojrether.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
entire  story,  no  more  striking  examjile  of  this  peculiarity 
than  that  aflbrded  by  I^illv  anil  his  associates.  He  him- 
self  was  apparently  a  man  of  hasty  tem|)er,  yet  possessing 
a  ready  mind,  fertile  in  resources,  and  quick  to  ap|>re- 
hend;  one  who  feared  no  resjxnisibility,  prompt  in  action, 
a  daring  soldier,  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that, 
in  ICastern  warfare,  he  wins  who  strikes  (juickly  ami  with 
all  his  force  ;  he  had  too  a  proptT  idea  of  the  j>oint  at 
which  his  blows  should  be  directed — the  expulsion  i>f  the 
I'jiglish  from  the  C'oromandel.  He  was  a  man  who,  had 
he  cnjoyod  the  advantage  of  some*  slight  Indian  training  • 
and  experienee,  would  have  been  invaluable  as  a  leader 
at  l*ondichery;  but,  not  having  had  that,  and  having 
iinbilxMl  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  who  had  acquired 
that  ex|)eru»nce,  he  wa**  de>tine<l  to  fall  into  erroi-s  more 
than  >utiici<'nt  to  n(MUrali>e  his  other  many  shining  qua- 
lilies.  The  sec4)nd  in  command,  de  Smpire,  was  a  man 
the  \rr\  opposite  of  hi>  chii'f.  Indolent,  unenteiprising, 
antl  incapable,  he  w:e*  just  the  man  to  waste  the  time 
which  I-iilly  wwuhl  have  employc*tl,  and  to  lose  opjHjr- 
lunilies  which  the  other  wouM  have  eagerly  seizml. 
h'Aelu*  w:is  vwn  W4)i>e.  It  i**  im|M»Mble  to  ifi>ert  that 
if  the  French  armament  whii'h  acconijKUiiiHl  I^dly  had 
been  eonnnandcKl  bva  i^uflren,it  mi;iht  not  have  achievi»<l 
a    tcm[)orary  success.      SuflVi*n    himsi-If,  s«»me    five    and 

twriitv  vears  later,  did  maintain  on  the  sea^  the  supe- 

•    •  • 

ri«»iiiv  which  in  1758  would  have  enable^l  l^dlv  to  carry 
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CHAP,     out  his  designs  on  shore.     But  d'Ach^  was  the  feeblest, 

^ — r-^  the  weakest,  the  most  nerveless  of  men ;  the  very  last 

1758.     officer  to  whom  the  command  of  a  fleet  should  have 

been  intrusted,  the  most  unfit  man  in  the  world  to  be 

the  colleague  of  Lally. 

The  Chevalier  de  Soupire,  sailing  with  nearly  a  thoasand 
men  of  the  regiment  of  Lorraine,  50  artillerymen,  and 
two  millions  of  livres  (about  80,000/.)  on  December  30, 
1756,  anchored  off  Pondichery  on  September  9  of  the 
following  year.  He  arrived  at  a  moment,  which,  had  he 
been  a  man  of  action,  might  have  been  made  decisive. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Enghsh  had  retired  from  all 
their  conquests  in  Southern  India — ^Trichinopoly,  Arcot, 
Chingleput  and  Conjeveram  alone  excepted ;  when 
Madras  was  still  unfortified ;  when  Fort  St.  David,  almost 
in  ruins,  was  garrisoned  by  but  60  invalids ;  when 
Saubinet  was  retaking  the  places  which  his  predecessors 
had  lost,  unopposed  by  the  Enghsh  in  the  field,  and 
caring  little  for  the  undisciplined  levies  of  Mahomed  Ali. 
It  was  just  such  a  moment  which  Dupleix,  or  Ijsl  Bour- 
donnais,  or  Bussy,  or  Lally  himself  would  have  used  to 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Oarnatic. 
For  the  French  were  not  only  masters  on  land :  they 
were,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  masters  also  at  sea. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  crisis  the  Government  of 
Pondichery  should  have  directed  the  combined  forces 
of  Saubinet  and  de  Soupire  to  proceed  against  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  English  possessions — Fort  St. 
David  and  Fort  St.  George.  The  first  would  most  cer- 
tainlv  have  fallen  without  a  blow,  and  its  fall  would 
have  so  shaken  English  influence  in  the  Camatic  that 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult — in  fact,  under  an 
efficient  leader,  it  would  have  been  easy — to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  Madras  itself  For  all  the  En«rhsh 
troops,  except  those  actually  necessary  for  purposes  of 
defence,  had  been  despatched  to  assist  Clive  in  Bengal, 
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Avhilst  the  Entzlisli  fleet  still  remained  in  the  waters  of  tlie     chap. 


llooglily. 

Hut  neither  de  Leyrit,  nor  de  Soupire,  nor  Saubinet,  1758. 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  De  Soupire  indeed  was  a 
stninger  to  the  oountr}',  and  being  a  man  of  weak  and 
facile  character,  he  suffereil  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
Governor.  Saubinet  was  simply  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
field,  and  he  too  was  entirely  under  the  authority  of  de 
lA^yrit.  At  this  imporUint  crisis,  therefore,  of  the  fortunes 
of  France,  everything  dejiended  upon  the  decision  arrived 
at  regarding  military  operations  by  the  civil  Governor, 
a  man  suHiciently  well-meaning,  but  utterly  deficient  in 
those  higher  qualities  whi(*h  mark  the  practical  stiitesman. 
To  di»  Iii»yrit,  indeed,  it  occurred,  as  it  occurred  to  all 
around  him,  that  in  the  advantagc»ous  position  in  which 
lu»  found  himself,  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  de 
Sou[)ire\H  reinforcements*  an  expedition  against  Fort  St. 
David  presiMilel  tlie  most  temptiug  opportunity.  IJut 
otluT  considerations  (Towdeil  themselves  at  the  Siime 
tiini'  into  his  mind.  He  could  not  forget  that  Fort  St. 
David  liad  successfully  resisted  all  the  att^u^ks  made  uj)on 
it  by  Dupleix,  and  that  the  repulses  rcHxnved  before  that 
place  had  given  to  the  luiglish  the  encouragement  which 
liad  enal)led  them  grachially  to  attiiin  a  jvosititm  t>f  at  leitst 
I'tpiality  in  tlu»  Caniatic.  TluMi  again,  tlu»  re[)orte(l  cha- 
ra<ier  of  I^dly,  destTil>ed  Jts  haughty,  im|M»rious  violently 
prejudiced  against  all  Franco-Indians,  intluenceil  him  not 
a  little.  He  could  not  foresee  that  IjjUly  would  In?  nearly 
twelve  months  on  his  way ;  he  ditl  not  even  know  that  he 
had  put  back ;  he  l)elieved,  on  the  contrar}',  that  he  had 
left  France  six  weeks  after  de  Soupin*,  and  he  thought 
ilierefon*  that  it  might  Im*  rc»gjinled  as  presumptuous  on 
his  |)art,  and  that  it  would  certainly  Ik?  rash,  were  he  t*) 
allrmpt  any  considerable  object  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the 

*  Tol.  I^wreDr<«,  in  bU  Menmins  Frpseli)  should  remain  inmrtim  for 
utatin  that  tb«  KoKH«h  authitritii't  m)  mmnv  months  aAt*r  the  taking  i»f 
wero    *  turprijfd     that     thev    (the     (.*hitUput.* 

K    K 
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CHAP.     Commander-in-cliief.     A  third  reason  *  likewise  weisrhed 


XII. 


with  liim :  he  dreaded  lest  the  Enghsh  fleet  in  the  Hooghly 
1758.  should  at  any  moment  bear  down  upon  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  regain  the  superiority  at  sea.  He  could  not 
then  know  the  great  things  to  which  the  conquest  of 
Chandernagore  had  given  birth  in  the  heart  of  Clive. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  strike  at  either  of 
the  vital  points  of  the  English  position,  de  Leyrit  resolved 
to  content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  the  various  forts 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  with  subjecting  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  those  forts  to  the  sway  of  men  devoted 
to  the  Poudicheiy  Government.  In  this  view  he  joined 
tlie  soldiers  of  de  Soupire  to  Saubinet,  and  employed 
tliem,  in  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  former 
and  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  capture  of  Trinomalee 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Chittaput  and  Gingee.f 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  till  the 
arrival  of  Lally  on  April  28th,  the  precious  moments 
were  flittered  away  in  inactivity,  in  delusive  negotiations 
with  Ilydcr  Ali,  or  in  abortive  attempts  to  induce  a  rising 
amongst  the  French  prisoners  in  Trichinopoly. 

^loaiiwhile  d'Aclie's  squadron  had  been  slowly  pursuing 
its  course.  Throughout  the  whole  voyage  the  Admiral 
himself  had  never  ceased  to  display  his  weakness  and 
folly,  to  show  how  utterly  unfit  he  was  for  such  a  com- 
mand. He  had  picked  up  on  the  way  a  small  Enghsh 
mercliant  ship,  and,  to  prcser\'e  this  ship,  which  was  not 
worth  1,000/.,  he  had  not  hesitated,  despite  the  remon- 
strances and  even  the  threats  of  Lally,  to  lie  to  everj' 
nif^^ht.  More  than  that,  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he 
acrtually  remained  six  weeks  in  port  in  order  to  dispose  of 
the  cargo  of  that  vessel,  and  to  re-load  her;  to  avoid  the 
C'ape  (luring  the  equinox,  he  steered  for  six  weeks  out  of 
liis  course* ;  to  avoid  the  second  equinox  he  took  the 
longest  courscj  from   the  Isle  of  France  to  Pondichery. 

t  Orme.  t  Chapter  XL 
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So  timid  was  he,  that  on  the  appearance  of  a  nail  in  the  chap. 
(laytinie  he  altered  his  course  by  night,  and  took  in  his  ^  .  L^ 
sails  whenever  tliere  was  the  smallest  gust  of  wnd.  He  1758. 
t(K)k  a  course,  in  fact,  which — to  use  Mr.  Onne's  graphic 
expression — it  would  be  useful  to  know,  in  order,  to  avoid 
it.  And  this,  whilst  the  Knglish  fleet  was  following  in  his 
wake  ;  whilst  the  possession  of  India  dependeil  upon  the 
rapid  movements  of  those  sliips  whose  course  he  was 
thus  hindering.  If,  indeeil,  there  is  one  person  than 
another  more  responsible  for  the  faUd  result  of  I^idly's 
expedition,  that  individual  is  undoubtedly  Count  d'Ache. 
A  little  more  haste  on  his  part,  the  curtailment  of  the 
delays  with  the  merchant  ship  and  of  the  long  sojourn  in 
liio  de  Janeiro,  and  Lally,  with  the  cold  weather  before 
him,  with  d'Aehe\s  squadron  unopposed  to  aid  him,  could 
not  have  failiHl  to  (*apture  both  Fort  St.  David  and 
Ma<lnis.  He  hims<»lf  wits  siinguine  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  l)een  able  to  exiwl  the  English 
from  Hrngal. 

At  Kiigth,  on  April  28th,  the  fleet  anchoriHl  off  Pondi- 
rhery,  and  Ldly  with  some  of  his  principal  officers  arrived. 
Amongst  tln^se  wen?  the  represent4itives  of  some  of  the 
gn»at  ari>t<HTatic  families  of  monarchiad  France.  There 
Were  under  his  command  a  *  d'Ks tiling,  descende<l  from 
him  who  sav^^l  the  life  of  Thilip  Augustus  at  the  Imttle  of 
Ilovinc,  and  who  transmitteil  to  his  family  tiie  coat  of 
arms  usod  by  the  Kings  of  France  ;  a  Crillon,  great-grand- 
son of  Crillon,  suniamed  the  brave,  wortiiy  of  the  love  of 
the  grtat  Henry  IV.;  a  Montmorency;  a  ConflaiL**,  of 
an<  irnt  and  illustrious  famdy ;  a  La  Fan*,  and  many  others 
of  the  first  rank.'^  ]k'>ides  these  there  were  Hreteuil, 
Venlirre,  I^tuidivisiau,  and  other  officers  of  g<Kxl  family 
and  of  the  highest  merit.  A  singular  circumstamce,  which 
iH-rurrifd  UTore  the  landing,  did  not  fail  to  Ik?  regardeil 
by  many,  ojiecially  by  the  sailors,  as  of  very  evil  omen. 

*  Nuluiri)**  FragmenU. 
ft  ft9 
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CHAP.  On  the  arrival  of  Lally  in  the  Pondichery  roads  becoming 
^ — r-^  known  to  the  authorities  of  that  city,  it  was  directed  that 
1758.  a  salute  should  be  fired  in  his  honour.  By  accident — it 
could  hardly  have  been  by  design — some  of  the  guns  set 
apart  for  firing  the  salute  were  loaded ;  by  a  greater 
chance  still,  five  shots  fired  struck  the  'Comte  de  Pro- 
vence,' the  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  Lally,  three  of 
which  went  right  through  the  hull  and  two  damaged  die 
rigging.  It  was  a  strange  greeting  for  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  gave  him,  it  would  appear,  some 
impression  of  the  hostiUty  he  might  expect  to  meet  from 
the  authorities. 

Lally  had  come  out  armed  witli  very  extensive  powers. 
He  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  and  Commissary 
of  the  King  for  all  French  possessions  in  the  East ;  he  was 
to  command  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  Pondichery  and  the 
other  French  settlements  as  the  oflScers  and  clerks  of  the 
Company  ;  '  likewise  the  governors,  commanders,  oflScers 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Company  who  now  are, 
or  who  hereafter  may  be  there,  to  preside  in  all  the 
Councils,  as  well  superior  and  provincial,  both  those  that 
are  already,  and  those  that  may  be  hereafter,  without 
making  any  innovation,  however,  in  the  settled  order  for 
collecting  the  votes.'  All  the  governors,  counseUors, 
commanders,  officers,  soldiers,  land  and  sea  forces  and  all 
servants  of  the  Company,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  settlements,  were  directed  to  recognise  Lally  as 
Commissary  of  the  King  and  Commander-in-chief,  *  and 
to  obey  him  in  everything  he  may  command,  without  any 
contravention  whatever.'  •  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lally 
in  a  way  superseded  de  Leyrit,  the  latter,  however,  still 
retaining  tlie  rank  and  position  of  Governor.  This 
position,  combined  with  his  local  influence,  and  added  to 
the  restriction  relative  to  the  votes,  gave  him,  as  Lally  was 
destined  soon  to  discover,  very  considerable  power. 

•  This  order  is  dated  December  31,  1760;  signed  by  LouLi  XV.,  and 
counter-signed  by  the  Minister  Machault 
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I^illy  had  saiknl  prepared  to  find  fault.  Before  he  left  chap. 
Franco,  the  DircM'tors  had  themselves  placed  hi  his  hands  — ^^^ 
a  niLMnoranduni,  in  which  their  principal  officers  on  the  1758. 
Coroniandcl  coast,  Bussy  alone  excepteil,  were  painted  in 
tlie  most  unfavourable  colours.  But  this  was  not  all.  It 
had  been  likewise  intimated  to  him,  as  well  by  the  Direc- 
tors as  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  corruption 
was  rampant  at  Pondicliery,  and  that  they  looked  to  him 
to  clieck  it.  lie  had  been  informeil  that  the  farming  out 
of  huuls,  the  supply  of  artillerj*  cattle,  the  provisioning  of 
the  sepoys,  the  purchase  and  re-sjile  of  g(KKls  drawn  from 
the  magazines  of  the  Company,  and — the  most  important 
of  all — the  conducting  of  treaties  with  native  princes, 
were  matters  wliich  required  thorough  and  seaR'hing  in- 
vestigation, inasnuich  as  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
made  the  nutans  of  enriching  private  individuals  to  the 
great  injurj'  of  tht»  sharehohlers  of  the  Company.  To 
such  an  (Wtent  had  these  |)oints  been  presseil  u|>on  his 
attention  whilst  in  Paris;  so  incontestable  apparently  were 
the  proofs  that  had  Ikhmi  placed  before  him — that  Ijilly 
had  left  Fnuice  with  tlie  con*Hrienti<ms  ccmviclitm  on  his 
mind  that  lie  was  (*oming  out  to  uprcKit  a  nest  of  n>bber8 
and  extort iiinei-s.  He  had,  he  Ix^lievtHl,  a  double  mission 
— to  r<M)t  out  those  roblx'rs,  luid  to  throw  the  English 
into  the  sea. 

He  landtnl,  as  we  have  statetl,  with  a  few  of  his  ofli- 
c(»i*s,  on  April  28.  He  at  once  set  him^»lf  to  work  to 
inquire  jis  t4>  the  condition  of  Madnts  and  of  Fort  St. 
Havi^l,  reganling  the  fortifications  of  Cuddah)re,  and  the 
number  of  English  tnH)ps  on  the  ctwLst  of  Coromandel. 
To  his  surpris4»,  de  lii'yrit  could  give  him  pririse  answers 
to  none  of  ihesi*  questions  ;  nor  could  he  even  afford  him 
aiiv  definitt'  information  jis  to  the  route  to  Cuddah)re  or 
llir  numbrr  of  rivers  to  be  cn)ssetl ;  he  could  onlv  ofler 
L'ui'l'-^.  I-idly,  im|)jitient  for  action,  was  not,  however, 
drtrrifd  by  this  ignonmt  and  api>arent  want  of  interest 
fn»m  following  the  policy,  which,  in  his  l)elief,  ought  to 
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CHAP. 
XIL 


have  been  attempted  eight  months  earlier,  but  sent  off, 
that  same  evening,  a  detachment  of  750  Europeans  and 
1758.  some  sepoys,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  d'Estaing, 
to  Cuddalore,  following  himself  the  next  day.  Whilst 
on  his  way  to  join,  he  learned  to  his  mortification  one  of 
the  first  results  of  the  slowness  and  unfitness  for  command 
of  his  naval  colleague.  Commodore  Stevens,  who  had 
left  England  three  months  after  d'Ach^  had  left  France, 
had,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course,  arrived  at  Madras  five 
weeks  before  d'Ach^  reached  Pondichery.  Uniting  him- 
self there  to  Admiral  Pocock,  who  Jiad  returned  fix)m 
Bengal  on  February  24,  the  two  squadrons  had  sailed 
from  Madras  on  April  17  to  intercept  the  French  fleet, 
and  had  come  up  with  it  at  noon  on  April  28  off 
Negapatam. 

The  English  fleet  consisted  of  seven  ships  of  war* 
ranging  from  fifty  to  sixty-six  guns  each.  These  ships, 
all  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  had  just  been  placed  in 
tlie  best  condition  possible  for  sea,f  and  were  unencum- 
bered by  troops.  In  this  respect  they  had  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  French  squadron,  which  had 
arrived  that  very  day  after  a  long  voyage,  crowded  with 
soldiers,  and  but  one  of  the  ships  composing  which 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Navy  of  Fmnce.  At  the  time  he 
was  seen  by  the  English  Admiral,  d'Ach6:|;  was  standing 
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•  These  were:     The    Yarmouth 

I'Uizabeth 
Cumberland 
We^Tuouth 
Tiger 
Newcastle 
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and  two  store  ships. 
t  Colonel  Ijiwrence's  narnitive. 
I   His  ships  were :  Ix*  Zodiai^uo 

„  X'engeur 
,y  nien  Aim<5 
Conde 


64  g^uns,  Captain  John  I  UrrisoD 
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,,        Brereton, 
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74  g^ns,  of  the  French  Nary. 
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yy  Saint  Louis 
„  Moras 
„  Sylphide 
I  )uc  d'(  )rh^ans 
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belonginf?  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies,  and 
Duilt  to  serve,  when  re- 
quired, as  men-of-war. 
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lip  towanls  Pondichery  from  Nogai)aUim,  seven  of  his  chap. 
ships  bcinjr  in  line,  and  two  cruising  in  the  oHing.  The  — '  .  I—^ 
I'jiglisli  Admiral  at  once  fonnc^l  his  line,  between  tliree  1758. 
and  four  oclock  in  the  afternoon,  bore  down  on  the 
'  Zodiacjue,'  and,  as  soon  as  he  amie  within  half-niusket 
shot,  made  the  signal  to  his  captains  for  close  action. 
Meanwhile  the  ships  of  dWche  s  scjuadron  had  openetl  a 
hot  lire  on  the  a{)i)roaching  enemy,  though  without  receiv- 
ing any  in  return.  About  four  o'clock,  however,  the  action 
betame  general,  the  two  adminds  sjiiling  close  to,  and 
directing  their  fire  at,  one  another.  IJut  the  French  ships 
experienced  in  this  sort  of  engagement  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  want  of  regidar  training  and  of  overcrowding. 
Their  fire  wivs  slow  and  badly  directed,  whilst  the  well- 
ainu'd  discharges  of  the  Knglish  made  terrible  havoc  on 
their  crowded  decks.  It  is  due,  however,  to  (VAche  to 
state  that  he  fought  his  ship,  the  *  ZiKliaque,'  with  great 
skill  and  gallantry,  and  it  wjts  oidy  after  the  *  Sylphide,' 
the  *  Conde,*  the  *l>uc  di*  I5ourg(»gne,' the  '  Ilien  Aime,' 
and  the  *  Moras/ had  Ikh^u  forced  to  (juit  the  line,  that 
d'Achc,  with  the  remainder  t)f  the  s^piadron,  bore  up  to 
follow  them.  Meanwhile  the  '  ComCe  de  Provence  *•  and 
the  'Uiligente'  had  come  out  from  Pondichery  to  assist 
the  French.  Towards  them  therefore  d'Ache  directed 
his  course,  intending,  with  their  aid,  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. I?ut  the  rigging  t)f  the  English  shi|>s  had  been  so 
shattercnl  by  the  ill-dircrted  fire  of  the  French,  that 
Admiral  Pocoi'k,  anxious  as  he  was  to  complete  his 
victory,  was  force<l  to  renoimce  the  pursuit,  and  to  haul 
d*)wn  the  signal  for  action.  The  Frt»nch  s<juadron,  there- 
upon, with  the  exception  of  the  *  Hieii  Ainie,'  which,  by 
the  parting  of  her  cable,  was  driven  on  shore,  ran  into 
till*  n>a(Uti-ad  of  Alumparva,  and  five  or  six  days  later 
reached  P*>ndicher}*.  The  English  Admiral  bore  up  to 
Madras  to  refit. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  tlmt  reiiched  I^dly  on  April  29, 

*  Canrjiiig  74  guii«,  the  l>ili|fi*ute|  "24, 
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CHAP,  whilst  on  his  way  to  join  the  detachment  he  had  sent 
_^^^^  towards  Cuddalore,  the  previous  evening,  under  Count 
1758.  d'Estaing.  He  was  Uttle,  if  at  all,  daunted  by  it,  resohing 
to  atone,  so  far  as  was  possible,  for  a  defeat  at  sea,  by 
the  celerity  of  his  movements  on  land.  The  detachment 
under  d'Estaing,  though  misled  by  its  guides,  appeared 
before  Cuddalore  on  the  29th  ;  it  was  followed  the  next 
day  by  a  portion  of  the  regiment  de  Lorraine  and  some 
heavy  guns:  on  May  1,  Lally  himself  appeared  before 
the  place,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender. 

To  sucli  an  extent  had  the  spirit  of  neglect  and  un- 
concei'n  made  way  in  the  Pondichery  Government  since' 
the  departure  of  Dupleix,  that,  although  a  year  and  more 
had  elapsed  since  it  was  known  that  war  between  France 
and  England  had  been  declared  ;  although  the  question 
of  attacking  Cuddalore  and  Foil  St.  David  had,  in  that 
interval,  been  considered  by  de  Leyrit  and  his  colleagues, 
not  one  of  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
militarj'  condition  of  those  places,  or  the  provision,  if  any, 
that  had  been  made  for  defending  them.  Lally  was 
compelled,  by  this  culpable  indifference  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Franco-Indian  authorities — strongly  confirmatory  as 
it  was  in  his  mind  of  the  character  he  had  received  of 
tliem  from  their  own  Directors  in  Europe — to  find  out 
everything  tlirough  his  own  officers.  Count  d'Estaing, 
who  first  aj)peared  before  Cuddalore,  found  it  fortified  on 
three  sides ;  he  did  not  know,  nor  did  anyone  in  the 
f()ro(»  know,  altliough  tlie  Pondichery  authorities  ought 
to  have  known,  that  it  was  open  towards  the  sea.  Lally, 
on  his  arrival,  was  no  better  informed.  He  agreed  there- 
fore to  accept  tlie  capitulation  offered  by  the  garrison  for 
i\w  third  day,  although  had  intimation  been  given  him 
of  its  defenceless  stat^*  on  the  fourth  side,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  forced  its  surrender  at  once.* 

*  Cuddalore  wa**  parri.soncd  by  •'^0    la^cars.    The  gAirison  was  allowed 
lliiropean  infantry,  2.")  Kuropoaii  ar-    to  retire  to  Fort  St,  David. 
tiUiTyiiii'n,  400    i*opoy8,   and    some  • 
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Ptill  on  May  4,  Cuddulore  surrendered.     With  that     chap. 

...  .  XII. 

surrender  began  I^illy*s  lii-st  dillieulties—  none  of  llieni,  it  ^  .  *— ' 
is  proper  to  obsene,  of  his  own  eivation.  Surely  he  ^"^• 
liad  a  riglit  to  e.xpeet  that  de  Ixyrit,  who  for  eight 
months  had  post|K)ned  the  ex{)edition  ajzainst  Fort  St. 
David  on  the  main  plea  that  it  was  proper  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Connuander-in-ehief,  would  in  the  mean- 
while have  taken  the  preeaution  to  procure  carriage  for 
movements  he  must  have  known  to  Ik?  inevitable.  The 
two  finest  regiments  of  the  French  army,  still  less  the 
mo>t  rising  of  all  the  genends  in  the  French  service,  had 
not  come  out  to  Pondichery,  merely  to  sit  there  at  their  \- 

ease.      I>e  I^cyrit  wjw  well  aware  of  this,  yet  up  to  the    / 
ln»ur  of  the  landing  of  the  new  General  he  had  not  made      .^J 
a  single  preparation.     Although  large  sums  were  charged  .f<. 

\\\  \\\v  pondichery  accounts  for  carriage  cattle,  none  were 
availabK' ;  iht'ie  were  no  coolit?s,  no  means  of  tnmsport, 
nul  c«ven  guides.  Tin*  dillicuhy  was  not  .so  nuich  felt  in 
the  Iii>t  inarrh  to  C'uddalori\  though  even  then  I^dly, 
detnininod  to  mov<»,  and  left  entirely  unaideil  by  de 
Ix^yritjiad  not  lie^itated  to  impress  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  It  was  when  Cuddalore  was  taken,  when 
tlu*  si(»ge  of  Fort  St.  I)avid  was  imminent,  wlien  it  had 
Ihi'muu*  ruH'fssiirv  for  the  armv  to  sit  down  lK»fore  that 
place,  di*jM»ndi*nt  u|M»n  l*on<lichery  for  .supplies,  and  for 
tht*  eaniagf  of  supplieN  llial  the  culpable  indifference  of 
de  I^'vrit  an<l  his  eollfajues  lK»gan  to  make  itself  keenly 
frh. 

I-jilly,  seeing  the  utter  imjH)ssibility  of  carrj'ing  cm  a 
siege*  until  he  had  fir>t  orgjuiistnl  a  sysli»m  of  supply, 
a  wart*  aKo,  in  con.s^MjUrnce  of  the  pn.»senee  of  the  victorious 
Knu^li^h  ll*vt  at  Madra.s,  t>f  the  absolute  luressity  of 
|>rnni|>titudf,  returneil,  imniiHli^itely  aflc-r  the  t;iking  of 
C'uddaloiv,  tt>  rondicherv,  with  a  view  to  n>UM'  the 
autliorilii's  there  to  a  sense  of  their  dulic^s  and  of  llu^ir 
|Mi>ition,  and  to  make,  at  jdl  costs,  proiMT  arningements 
for    sup{)lies.      At   Pondichery,   however,    Lidly    fouud 
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nought  but  apathy  and  indifference.  To  every  request 
that  he  preferred  he  was  answered  by  an  '  impossible/ 
He  did  not  find  there,  aUhough  he  had  sent  100,000 
francs  to  make  preparations,  resources  that  were  worth 
100  pence.*  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  Lally 
attributed  this  conduct  to  something  more  than  indo- 
lence or  apathy.  He  says  himself,  in-  his  Memoirs,  that 
he  saw  very  clearly  how  ill-will  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  It  is  little  marvellous  then,  if  he,  ignorant  of  India, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  castes,  left 
to  himself  by  those  who  should  have  aided  him,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  necessity, 
should,  rather  than  abandon  liis  enterprise,  have  insisted 
on  a  wholesale  conscription  of  the  native  inhabitants  to 
carry  the  loads  necessary  for  his  army.  Tr-ue  it  is  that 
such  a  course  was  a  blunder  no  less  than  a  crime ;  true  it 
is  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  far  to  have  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  to  have  re-embarked  even  for  Europe, 
than  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
and  the  ideas  of  the  class  without  whose  hearty  coopera- 
tion nothing  of  permanent  importance  could  be  achieved ; 
but  whilst  we  blame  him  for  that,  let  us  not  forget  the 
wilful  neglect  of  the  Pondichery  authorities,  his  own  igno- 
rance of  Indian  customs,  the  grounds  he  had  for  dis- 
believing all  the  assertions  of  the  Franco-Indians.  He 
was  doubtless  culpable,  but  they  were  ten  thousand  times 
more  so. 

Some  sort  of  a  system  having  been  established  by  these 
unwise  means,  and  by  others,  more  legitimate,  to  wliich 
the  employment  of  these  compelled  de  Leyrit  and  his  col- 


*  The  extent  to  which  I^llv  felt 
this  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  he  addressed  to  de  Ijeyrit, 
dated  the  15th  May,  and  which  runs 
thus : — '  The  Minister  (at  Paris)  will 
lind  it  diilicult  to  believe  that  you 
awaited  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  on  board  the  first  vessel  of  our 
sijuadron,  before  you  employed  the 


money  at  your*  disposal  in  prepara- 
tions for  an  enterprise  of  which  you 
had  had  eight  months*  warning.  I 
sent  vou  1C6,000  francs  of  my  money 
to  aid  in  the  necef^aary  expenaea ;  1 
have  not  found  on  m^  arrival,  r^ 
sources  of  100  pence  m  your  purse 
or  in  that  of  your  Council? —  QMciai 
CorretpoHdence  in  LaUtft  Memotn, 
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Imifiues  to  liavc  rwourse,  Lally  returned  to  Cuddalore,     chap. 
and  on  May  IG  opened  fire  on  Fort  JSt.  David.     Thw  fort  > — ,-* 


is  situated  at  the  southern  angle  of  an  island  nearly  three  1758. 
(luarters  of  a  mile  lon}X  and  about  half  the  breadth.  On 
two  sides  of  that  angle  it  was  guarded  by  the  river  of 
Tri|H)|)alore  and  the  sea.  On  the  third  side  it  was  pro- 
looted  by  four  small  masonry  forts,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  covered  w-ay,  earh  supporting  the  other. 
It  was  mvessary  to  take  these  before  trenches  (*ould  Ik? 
opened.  The  gairison  of  the  fort  consisted  of  619  Euro- 
peans,* of  whom  83  were  pensioners,  and  of  about  1,000 
sepoys  and  lasears.  The  fortifications,  es|K*cially  those 
of  the  two  (»xterior  forts,  had  been  re|)jureil  and  greatly 
strengthened  during  the  eight  months  that  had  intervened 
lutween  the  arrival  of  de  Soupire  and  the  investment. 
The  tnM)ps  undir  the  command  of  Lidly  consistcnl  of 
l,r»()()  Europeans  and  COO  natives  of  all  arms. 

The  four  forts  already  alluded  to  were  the  first  objects 
of  l^illy's  attaek.  These  were  stormed — notwithstiinding 
that  the*  guns  and  mortars  sent  him  fmm  Pondichery, and 
an  which  he  depended  for  success,  unaccountably  failed 
him — sword  in  hand,  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  On  the 
evi'iiing  of  the  ft)llowing  day  trenches  were  opened  at  a 
di>tamv  of  less  than  400  yards  from  the  glacis.  From 
this  dale  to  June  2  the  siege  continued,  under  great 
dilHculties  on  l>oth  sides.  In  the  French  aimp  there  was  ^' 
a  scarcity  of  money,  of  provisions,  of  guns,  of  ammunition, 
and  of  carrijigc  ;  the  most  angry  letters  passed  l)etwecu 
I^illy  and  de  Ix^yrit,  the  one  accusing  and  Uircatouing, 
the  other  constantly  tL»*scrting  that  his  reswrnrces  were  ex- 
hau>tt»il.  In  the  fort,  on  the  other  hand,  discipline  was 
n  laxcd,  di*si»rtions  wore  fre<|uent,  and  defence  had  l)e- 
co!n(*  hojK'less,  unk^ss  it  were  fnmi  the  English  lleet 
Viidor  these  circumslAnci»s  the  feelings  of  Lidly  may  I h» 
imagined  when  on  May  28th  he  received  intimation  that 

•  Of  thew  260  were  Milart.^OrNir. 
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CHAP,     the  English  fleet  had  appeared  before  Pondichery,  making 


apparently  for  Fort  St.  David,  whilst  the  French  sailors 
1758.  had  unanimously  refused  to  embark  on  board  their  ships, 
on  the  pretext  that  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  them 
regarding  their  pay,  and  that  d'Ache  had  thereupon  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  moor  his  ships  in  the  roadstead 
of  Pondichery  under  the  protection  of  the  place. 

However  much  Lally  felt  that  his  presence  before  Fort 
St.  David  was  necessary  for  the  carr}'ing  on  of  the  siege, 
this  intelligence  of  the  determination  to  yield  the  sea  to 
the  Enghsh  forced  him  to  return  at  once  to  Pondichery, 
taking  with  him  400  Europeans  and  200  sepoys.  Assem- 
bling, on  arrival,  a  council,  he  ordered  60,000  francs  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  own  funds  to  the  sailors,  embarked 
them  and  the  600  men  he  had  brought  with  him  on 
board  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  persuaded  d'Ach^  to 
proceed  at  once  to  sea.  He  then  returned  to  his  post  be- 
fore Fort  St.  David.  The  result  corresponded  to  his  anti- 
cipations. The  French  fleet,  putting  to  sea,  eflectually 
prevented  any  communication  between  the  English  Admi- 
ral and  the  besieged  fort ;  the  latter,  thus  left  to  itself, 
and  hardly  pushed  by  Lally,  capitulated  on  June  2,  the 
garrison  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  immediately  razed  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  in  less  than  five  weeks  after  liis  landing,  had 
Lally,  notwithstanding  difficulties  unheard  of  and  almost 
inconceivable,  certainly  entirely  unexpected,  carried  out 
one  part  of  liis  programme.  He  had  driven  the  English 
from  one  of  their  principal  settlements — from  that  one  in- 
deed which  for  a  long  time  had  remained  their  seat  of 
goverimient,  which  had  defied  the  efforts  of  Dupleix,  and 
whence  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  sallied  to  baiHe  the 
French  arms  at  Trichino[)()ly.  But  he  did  not  stop  here. 
The  very  day  of  the  surrender,  the  Count  d'Estaing  was 
detached  to  Devicottii,  which  the  English  garrison,  count- 
intr  only  30  Europeans  and  000  8ei)oys,  did  not  care  to 
defend,  but  abandoned  on  his  approach.     Whilst  this  ex- 
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[)(»(lition  was  in  course  of  progress,  dWche  landed  at  Fort     ^A^' 

l^t.  David,  and  dined  with  Lidly,  who  seized  the  ocausion  • — ^ 

to  <)|H»n  to  liim  liis  new  designs.  Now  was  the  time,  he  ^^^^* 
.•-aid,  to  attack  Madiu^.  Tlie  phi(*e  was  unfortified,  the 
ganison  weak,  the  C<)un(*il  discouraginl  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  St.  David.  Ix»t  but  d'Ache  agree  to  act  with  him» 
to  taki*  his  army  on  board,  and  to  land  it  either  at  Madras 
itM'lf  or  at  lejt^t  on  the  high  land  of  Ahunparva,  alrejidy 
occupied  by  tlie  French,  and  succi^ss,  he  said,  was  certain. 
]iut,  to  his  chagrin,  d'Ache  refused  liini  his  8up|>ort. 
Acting  in  the  same  spirit  wliich  liad  animateil  him  wlien 
lie  had  delayed  his  voyage  to  India  in  onler  to  kcH?p  and 
dispose  of  the  little  merchant  ship  which  he  ha<l  captured, 
crAehe  now  alleged  that  it  devolved  upon  him  to  cruise? 
oiri'eyloii  to  intercept  the  stmy  merchant  ships  of  Eng- 
land. Tt)  all  tlu»  remonstrances  of  I^illy  he  replieil  only 
by  iiiying  the  delicieiicy  of  proviMons  and  the  sickness  of 
his  crews — re:t*<ons  which  apjH»ared  equally  to  apply  to 
tlieir  cruising ofl' Ceylon.  Unable  to  shake  his  n»S4)lution, 
l^illy,  rejoiiied  by  tlu*  detachment  under  d'lvstaing,  re- 
turned io  rondichery,  into  which  he  made  a  triumphant 
entry — a  7V  Ihum  being  celebnite<l  in  honour  of  the 
capture  of  Fort  8t.  David.  Still,  however,  IxMit  more 
than  ever  on  the  practi<'al,  he  lost  no  time  in  vain  rejoic- 
ing, but  suinmoiuHl  a  couneil  to  which  he  invitcnl  d'Ache. 
Again  he  urge<l  his  reason**  for  instant  action  against 
Madnis,  but  again  was  he  met  by  the  doggetl  and  i>bsti- 
nate  refu>al  of  his  naval  colleague.  It  was  a  hanl  triad  to 
>ei'  the  fruits  of  his  victory  thus  snaU^'heil  from  his  grasp 
bv  the  ^tolid  stuindity  of  the  man  whose  indecision  and 
d(*]ays  had  already  cost  him  S4»  much,  and  who  hapiK*ncd 
to  be  the  only  olUcial  not  subjinrteil  to  his  orders.  But 
hard  as  it  was  I-idly  was  f«)n*ed  to  In^air  it,  and  to  see  the 
fleet  that  might,  he  lH*lieV(*d,  have  c*arrietl  him  in  triumph 
t«»  Madras,  leave  the  n>ad>tead  of  Pondicher}',  on  an  un- 
ti'itaiii  and  profitlos  cruise,  carr}ing  with  it  the  000 
tioopH  he  had  lent  it^  commander 
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CHAP.         Still,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  d'Ache,  Lally 

^ ,-1^.  was  very  unwilling  to  renounce  his  designs  on  Madras. 

1758.  With  the  coup  doeil  of  a  real  soldier  he  saw,  as  La  Bour- 
donnais  had  seen  before  him,  that  there  the  decisive  blow 
was  to  be  struck.  Yet  he  was  helpless.  He  had  not  the 
money  to  equip  his  army,  and  de  Leyrit  and  his  colleagues 
persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
raise  it.  Out  of  this  difficulty,  the  local  chief  of  the 
Jesuits,  by  name  Father  Lavaur,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  residents  at  Pondichery,  suggested  an  escape. 
It  so  happened  that  amongst  the  prisoners  taken  at  Fort 
St.  David  was  that  same  Sahoojee,  ex-king  of  Tanjore, 
who  had  been  twice  expelled  from  that  country  in  1739, 
and  who,  taken  up  by  the  English  for  their  own  purposes, 
in  1749,  and  thrown  aside  when  no  longer  of  use  to  them, 
had  continued  ever  since  a  pensioner  on  their  bounty.* 
The  arrival  of  Sahoojee  in  Pondichery  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  the  Jesuit  that  he  might  be  made  use  of  to 
frighten  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  his  nephew,  upon  whom 
the  French  had  a  claim  for  fifty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  in 
consequence  of  a  bond  given  to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  made 
over  by  his  son,  Eajah  Sahib,  to  Dupleix.  '  Thus,'  added 
Lixvaur,  to  Lally,  '  you  will  obtain,  at  easy  cost,  the  means 
of  eqiiii)ping  your  force  for  Madras,  and  gaining  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  augmentation  of  influence.' 
DiUy  did  not  like  the  plan.  His  mind  was  bent  upon 
Madras.  Any  object  that  would  delay  the  movement 
against  that  place  was  to  him  unpalatable.  The  Tanjore 
expedition  was  a  diversion  from  the  direct  line  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  of  which  he  never  once  lost 
sight — the  ex[)ulsion  of  the  English  from  India.  But  he 
was  h(»lpless.  Unsupported  by  the  authorities  of  Pondi- 
chery and  by  d'Ache  he  could  not  march  towards  Madras. 
Unwillingly,  therefore,  and  solely  as  a  means  whereby  he 
could  eventually  carry  out  liis  own  plans,  he  consented  to 
move  upon  Tanjore. 

•  Chapters  UL  and  VI. 
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Mtanwhilo  (rAcho  had  sailed  on  his  projected  cruise,  ^S.^' 
and  hjid  arrived  on  the  10th  (June)  off  Karical,  which  it  *- — r-^ 
had  lH*en  Ins  intention  to  leave  the  next  day.  But  a  ^7*^^- 
curious  fatality  attended  all  the  (»ounseLs  of  the  French  at 
tliis  epoch.  Had  dWche  left  Kariad,  a**  he  intended,  on 
June  17,  he  would  almost  certiiiidy  have  intercept^»d  two 
Euf^lish  ships  which  were  conveying  to  Madras  a  portion 
of  the  aiumal  supplies  of  specie  from  England.  This 
supply  woidd  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
Lally  to  equip  his  army  and  to  marcli  to  Madras.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  however,  and  for  the  French  aiuse, 
tlie  members  of  the  Council  of  Pondichery  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  left  expa^nnl,  by  the  contem- 
plaletl  absence*  of  lially,  to  an  atUick  from  the  English 
ilett,  that  they  sent  a  pressing  message  to  d*Ache  to  re- 
turn. This  message  rea<*hed  him  on  the  KUh.  More 
plial)le  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council  than  to  those  of 
l*;dly,  lu»  ^uffrre<l  himself  to  lx»  persuaded,  renoun(*ed  his 
intrndiHl  <Tuis(\  and  returned  to  Pcmdicher}'.  The  two 
English  vt»sH»ls,  which  could  not  have  e«ca|K*d  him  had 
he  priHHHMlcMl  in  a  southerly  direction,  arrived  safely  at 
Madnis. 

On  the  following  day  Ijidly  started  for  Tanjore,  at  the 
head  t>f  lj)(M)  Europtiui  tnK>ps  and  a  pro|)ortion  of 
M*|)oys,  li»aving  r»()0  Europeann  and  200  si»jK)ys  under  de 
Soupire  in  an  intrcnclu'd  camp  I)etWi*en  Alum{Mirv'a  and 
Pondiehery.  So  j)owrrful  a  fon'e  in  |)oint  of  numlH^ns 
had  neviT  IxToiv  invadeil  the  dominions  of  a  native  prince, 
but  it  was  wanting  in  everj'  iMirti<'ular  which  tends  to 
make  an  annv  us<»ful  and  efficient. 

It  marrhcMl  without  organb*iHl  carriage,  without  pnn'i- 
sion<,  without  money,  witlumt  even  a  sufficiency  of  ammu- 
nition. All  these*  supplu^s  were  to  Ik?  obtained  on  the 
n»ad,  an  arrangement  which  rcmld  not  Ik*  carrieel  intt> 
v\\W{  without  relaxing  to  a  dangenms  extent  the  disci- 
plnM*  of  the  army,  and,  what  wjis  of  even  more  imfHirt- 
ance,  alieiuiting  the  iK^oplc  of  the  countr}*.     It  is  difficult 
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to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  the  soldiers  endured.*  At 
Devicotta  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  rice  in  the  husk, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  reached  Karical,  100  miles  by  the 
road  from  Pondichery,  that  they  really  had  a  meaL  Even 
here  Lally  found  only  twenty-eight  oxen  and  a  small 
quantity  of  meal,  the  remainder  of  the  supplies  having 
been  consumed  by  the  squadron.  But  he  received  the 
next  day  from  the  Dutch  at  Tranquebar  and  Negapatam 
both  ammunition  and  food. 

The  difficulties  of  his  march,  the  suffering  of  his  troops, 
and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  upon  every  occasion, 
had  affected  the  disposition  of  Lally  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  from  the  moment  of  his  entering  into  the  Tanjore 
territory,  he  began  to  indulge  in  acts  of  harsh  and  un- 
reasoning severity,  most  detrimental  to  his  cause.  He 
plundered  the  town  of  Nagore,  ransacked  all  the  Brali- 
minical  temples  he  met  with  on  his  route,  and  finding  six 
Brahmins  lingering  about  his  camp,  he  blew  them  away 
from  guns.  Such  was  the  license  he  allowed  his  army, 
and  so  wide  was  the  terror  caused  by  his  approach,  that 
we  ciinnot  wonder  that  he  should  have  written  that  he 
met  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant  on  his  route,  and  that  the 
country  through  which  he  marched  was  '  like  a  barren 
desert.'  f 

At  length,  on  July  18tli,  the  French  army  found  itself 
close  to  Tanjore.  Lally  had  previously  sent  a  requisition 
to  the  King  requiring  payment  of  the  fifty-five  lakhs  of 
rupees,  but  to  this  he  had  received  an  evasive  reply,  it 
being  the  object  of  the  Rajah  to  delay  him  until  assistance 
could  be  obtained  from  the  English.     In  the  negotiations 


•  From  Dovicotta,  which  they 
reached  on  the  second  day,  without 
tindinp:  wh'ii^with  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  Lally  wrote  thus  to  de  I^y- 
rit :  ^  J'nttends  dans  la  nuit  les  baMifs 
qui  trainent    rnrtillerie  afin  de   Us 

faire  tuer J'ai  envov<5  aTrin- 

quebar  pour  y  acheter  tous  les  chiens 
marrons  et  Wufs  que  Ton  pourra 
rencontrcr,    ainsi   que    la    raque    a 


quelque  prix  que  oe  sent :  Toiia,  k  U 
lettre,  Thorreur  de  la  situation  dans 
laquelle  vous  nous  aves  miH,  et  le 
dangrer  au^uel  vous  exposex  une 
armde^  que  je  nc  serais  point  surpris 
de  voir  passer  a  Tennemi  pour  cher- 
cher  a  mangrer.* — LaUy'i  CVwrmpon- 
denct  tcifh  Pondichery, 
t  M<5moire  pour  LaUy,  page  07. 
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tliat  ft)ll()\ve(l  it  is  probable  tliat  I-ally  inifzht  eventually     ^fj\^- 
havt»  roapi'd  .^ome  advantajre  had  he  conducted  hinist*lf  ^..  — 
wiili  ordinary  prudence.     lUit  the  violence  of  his  temper      ^'^^^* 
ruined  him.     Wlu*n  he  had  bnmght  the  Itiijah  to  an  un- 
dertaking to  pay  five  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  value  of 
tlirct*  or  four  lakhs  in  the  shape  of  supplies,  his  su.^picions 
induced  him  to  ri»gard  an  accidcntid  failure  in  the  fullihnent 
<»f  oiu»  of  the  stipulations  into  a  delibemte  brejich  of  faith. 
Completely  carrii»i.l  away  by  his  violence,  he  at  onee  sent 
thi»  Kajah  a  messaj/e  in  which  he  threatened  t«>  tnui.*iport 
him  and  all  his  familv  as  slavc»s  to  the  Isle  of  Fnuice.     This 
was  t(K>  ^neat  an  indignity  to  lx»  endurcnl,  and  the  Kajah, 
sujiported  by  the  promises  of  the  Kn;:lish  and  scmie  tniineil 
s<|>oys  sent  him  by  Captain  Calliaud  fnnn  Trichino|)oly, 
bade  defian(*e  to  his  enemy.     I^illy  U|H>n  this  determined 
to  try  the  I'lleet  of  an  assault.    Two  batteries  were  opencnl 
on  AuLTUst  2nd,  a  brea<'h  was  efit^»ted  on  theTth,  and  the 
att.iek  onlercMl  for  the  Sih.     On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
ht»wever,  inti'lliLreiKc  rea<'hed  the  <'am|)  that  d'Ache  liad 
luM-n  atlaeked  by  the  Knglish,  Ihhmi  beaten  and  driven  oflT 
lljf  coant,  and  that  thi*  Knglish  were  threatening  Karical, 
^\hieII  lorme<l  tli(»  ba<e  <»f  the  French  opemt ions  against 
Tanit^re.     At  the  same  time  ad\ ieos  were  received  from 
de  S»upire  to  the  elleet  that  rondicherj"  was  threateni^d 
by  a  ei»rp**  t»f  >n()  Fiiglish   from  Madnis,  and  tliat  he, 
haNing  <»nly  000,  wa«*  prejmring  to  evacuate  his  {losition. 
When  this  intt'lligenee  reaehc^tl  I^dly,  lie*  luul  in  <*amp 
supplier*   for  but   two   days,   and   the  Tanj«»rean  cavalry 
elUrtually  prevented  him  from  pHnnning  anymore;  his 
-^mall  arm  annnuniti«)n  was  almost  entirt*ly  exhausted,  and 
for  eannun->hot  he  depended  on  tht>se  fired  bvtheenemv. 
^\W\    tin*  breaeh  had   l)tM'n  etleetitU  an<l   lH)tli  d'ICstaing 
and  Saul>inet  were  ejiger  that  the  a^Nudt  >hould  be  de- 
H\«itd.     15ut    the  c«»n>itlerati«in   that  after  the  ftul  wa* 
I  ikt  n   it   Would  Ih»  luTr-siry  to  attaek  the  town,  wliicli 
w.e-  it«*elf 'strongly  defi-ndetl,  that  tlie  alla<*k  UjMin  the  fort 
woidd   exhaust   all   liis   annnunition,  and,  if  that  attack 
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CHAP,    were  unsuccessful,  his  men  would  be,  as   it  were,  an 

XII  .  . 

' — r-^  unarmed  multitude,  determined  Lally,  on  the  advice  of 
1758.  the  council  of  war  he  assembled,  to  retreat.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  delivering  the  assault  on  the  8th,  he  sent  off 
a  detachment  of  150  men,  escorting  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
and  the  siege  stores,  in  the  direction  of  Karical,  on  the 
9  th,  intending  to  follow  himself  with  the  main  body  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th. 

Early  on  that  morning,  however,  the  Tanjoreans, 
gaining  courage  from  the  reported  intentions  of  LaUy, 
attacked  his  camp  suddenly.  They  were  repulsed,  indeed, 
^vith  considerable  loss  on  their  side,  but,  meanwhile,  a 
Jemadar  and  fifty  horsemen  had  ridden  up  to  the  pagoda 
in  which  Lally  was  sleeping,  giving  out  that  they  were 
deserters.  Lally,  who  was  still  in  his  nightdress,  went, 
on  hearing  of  their  approach,  to  the  door  of  the  pagoda, 
but  they  had  no  sooner  come  up,  than  their  leader,  instead 
of  making  his  submission,  struck  at  Lally  with  his  sabre. 
The  French  General  warded  off  the  blow  with  a  stick, 
but  it  was  about  to  be  repeated,  when  the  Jemadar  was 
si  lot  dead  by  one  of  Lally's  followers.  The  conspirator? 
then  made  successive  charges  on  the  French  guard,  which 
liad  turned  out  on  witnessing  these  events,  but  they  were 
each  time  repulsed,  twenty-eight  of  their  number  beinjr 
killed.  Disheartened  by  this  loss,  tlie  remainder  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  but  galloping  by  mistake  into  a 
tank,  tliey  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  The  general  attack 
made  on  the  other  part  of  the  camp  was,  as  we  have  Siiid, 
easily  repulsed. 

That  niglit  Liilly  broke  up  from  before  Tanjore,  having 
subsi.>ted  for  two  months  on  the  country.  Of  f<pede^  his 
great  want,  he  had  succeeded  in  wringing  from  the  IL-ijah 
but  little.  The  three  i)ieces  of  heavy  cannon  which  had 
constituted  his  siege  battery  he  spiked,  breaking  up  their 
carriages  for  want  of  cattle  to  drag  them.  lie  then 
inarched  in  two  columns,  the  baggage  and  carriiige  for 
the  sick  being  in  the  interval  between  them,  two  pieces 
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of  urtillorj'  preccnling  and  two  Ix'injx  in  rear  of  the  force,  chap. 
Tlie  ivtreat  was  execuled  in  the  finest  order.  I^lly  left  ^-.-l-^ 
nolliinir  behind  him  but  the  three  ^^)iked  guns.  Unfor-  1758. 
tiinalely,  however,  liunger  was  the  eoiKstant  attendant  of 
his  eanip.  He  had  exhausted  all  his  supplies,  and  the 
Tanjorcan  cavalry  eflcctually  prevent<'d  him  from  gaining 
any  from  the  I'ountry.  Arriving  at  his  first  halting-place, 
afti'r  niarciiing  from  midnight  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
nn>rning,  \\v  could  sc»rve  out  to  his  soldiers  nothing  but 
wator.  Hungry  and  faint,  they  marched  on  to  Trivaloa», 
where  provisions  had  hem  sent  for  them  from  Kari(*id. 
From  this  place  the  enemy,  abandoning  the  pursuit,  re- 
turnetl  to  Tanjore;  from  here,  too.  Count  crK^taing  was 
siMit  in  rondichiMy  to  t'ndt*avour  once  more  to  per>uade 
d'Atlh'*,  wiio  had  signified  hU  intention  of  returning  to 
\\\r  l>\i:  of  Fraiuv,  t»)  maki*  a  combiui'd  altark  on  Madras. 
Afti-r  a  halt  of  \\\\\'\*  davs  at  Trivalt)re,  the  annv  continm^d 
it-  ntnat.aiHl  arrive<l  on  the  iSth  at  Karii'al,  whirh  tlu'y 
f »uinl  blMikadrd  bv  thi*  Kn;:Ii>h  iK-et.  A  fi*w  davs  hiler 
1/illy  marihed  with  part  of  his  force  to  IVmdicheiy, 
arri\iiiir  ili«rir  on  the  -"^ih. 

Mianw  liiK'  d'.vclu'*,  Iraviuir  the  Ttnidii'lierv  r»>a<lstea<l 
on  .lulv  -"^th,  ha<l  riictuuittri-d  the  Kipjli^^h  iKrl  olV 
Tniiif|ut  liar  *h\  Augu>t  l>f,  and  aftrra  st'Vi*rrrngagt'nn»nt 
of  aliMiit  two  hoin>«  ill  whii'h  \\r  InA  manv  nuii  and  was 
liiiiiM  If  w.hiimIimI,  had  Ikcu  com|)Ktily  woi-^trd,  and  had 
>av«-fl  I/niiM-lf  I'uly  by  tlir  --uiM'ritir  ^ailing  rpialitir^^  of  his 
^hij)-.  JM-aiiiiL'  u|»  for  ron<!i«hcry  Ik*  univrd  tlu-re  the 
n«\t  ii:iy,  and  Irarning  that  the  Ihitch  at  Xi-ga|Kitsim  had 
all«»\vt«l  a  IVi-nrh  >hip  to  bo  caplun-d  in  their  roadstead 
b\  tin-  laiLflMi  >«|Uadroii,  he  M'i/tMl,  in  rrprisd,  a  I>ut<h 
\i—«  1  Uiiii:  in  tiir  ToikH*  horv  nuid^  on  Ijoanl  of  which 

•  •  • 

uiir  tiller  laklis  of  rupoi'^  iu  giild  and  mrri*han<liM*.     He 
l!..  n  br'»UL'ht  to  hi-*  M|uaili«»n  untK^r  thr  gun>  of  the  towu 
aj'i':<  irh-ixi*  «»f  an  attack  from  thr  Kngli>h. 

II.  wa-  in  llii**  iM.-^iiitui  whrn  I-iilly,  «»n  Augu-^t  2Stli, 
ai  I  IN  f  I.     (ileal  wa>  the  iiidignatioimf  the  Fivnch  Cieiierul 
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CHAP,  at  what  he  considered  the  pusillanimous  position  taken 
^^^'  .  up  by  his  naval  colleague ;  greater  still  his  fury,  when 
1758.  he  found  that  all  the  remonstrances  of  d'Estaing  had 
availed  nothing,  and  that  d'Ache  was  resolute,  not  only 
to  decUne  all  further  contests  with  the  English,  but  to 
abandon  tlie  coast.  In  vain  did  Lally  offer  to  strengthen 
his  fleet  with  as  many  of  his  soldiers  as  he  might  require, 
with  a  view  to  his  again  encountering  the  English,  whilst 
Lally  himself  should  march  upon  Madras:  in  vain  did 
the  Council,  for  once  unanimous,  urge  upon  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  at  least  remaining  some  time  longer  on  the  coast. 
He  was  obstinate  to  run  no  further  risk  ;  the  utmost  he 
would  do,  and  tliat  he  did,  was  to  land  500  of  his  sailors 
to  augment  the  land  forces  of  the  settlement  He  then — 
on  September  2nd — sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
English  squadron,  now  without  an  opponent,  remained  for 
three  weeks  longer  before  Pondichery,  and  then  sailed  for 
Bombay. 

The  capture  of  the  Dutch  vessel,  however  indefensible 
in  itself,  had  at  least  supplied  Lally  with  money.  He 
employed  the  time,  therefore,  after  his  return  to  Pon- 
dichery in  making  preparations  for  his  darling  design 
upon  Madras.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  expedition  he 
despatched  Saubinet  to  retake  Trinomalee — which  had 
been  recaptured  by  the  adherents  of  the  EngHsh — de 
Soupire  against  Carangoly,  de  Crillon  against  Trivatore, 
appointing  all  tlie.se  detachments  to  meet  him  at  Wande- 
wasli.  Here,  too,  Bussy,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  ho 
had  written  on  June  loth,*  joined  him,  having  preceded 
his  troops  left  under  the  orders  of  Moracin.  The  thrc*e 
exi)editions  having  been  successful,  and  the  troops  having 
reunited,  Lally  marched  towards  Arcot,  which  the  native 
commandant,  who  had  been  gained  over,  surrendei'cd  to 

•  In  that  l<?tt»'r  loftily  had  oppiied  eitluT  by  land  or  bv  8ea.   ...    1 

liis   whole   heart  to   Busisy.      After  con  tine  iiiynelf  now  to  indicate  to  you 

stating  hia  desiprnj*  npon  Madra*»  he  my  policy  in  these  five  words ;'  ##«» 

niid  added — *  I  w^ill  not  conceal  from  vwrc  JCm/linh  in  India"  {jiiu$  ft  Anglais 

you,  that,  Madias  once  t^iken,  I  am  dans  le  Peitinsule). 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  G angles, 
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hi  in  at  once.     There  now  remained  between  the  French    chap. 

Y  T  f        * 

:iii(l  Madras,  in  occiipsition  of  the  English,  tlie  posts  of  ^. ^ 

C'hingleput  ami  Conjovcnun,  neither  of  them  adequately  1768. 
pirrinoned,  and  botli  almost  inviting  attack.  Upon  these, 
more  esjKKiially  ujwn  Chingleput,  the  |)Osition  of  which 
on  th(»  Palaur  made  it  of  great  importance  to  the  English, 
it  was  Ills  obvious  duty  to  march  without  di4ay.  He 
hims(.4f  dedans  that  he  could  not  move  because  his 
moniT  wiLs  exhausted,  and  the  sepoys  refibtcd  to  march 
unli'ss  tliey  were  (mid.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that 
he  (*ould  not  have  deUiehed  the  divisions  of  Saubinet  or 
d'M^tiiing  to  besii»ge  a  place  which,  at  the  time  of  his  entry 
into  Arcot  (October  4th),  was  gimrded  only  by  two 
oompanii's  of  jh^imivs,  and  the  capture  of  which  would 
have  ensured  him  at  least  supplies.  It  would  appear  that 
it  was  not  until  the  Enjrlisli  had  strengthened  the  place 
(•<»nsiderably,  and  supplied  it  with  an  adequate  garrison, 
that  hi?  became  sensibK'  of  its  iin{M)rUuice.  Rut  it  was 
ju-t  at  that  moment  tliat,  in  the  view  of  the  chance  of  a 
prt»t  radial  hii^^'e,  tlie  al)solute  neces>ity  for  a  further  supply 
t»f  monty  came  liome  to  him.  Unable  to  pnx^ure  that 
Mipply  by  mejins  of  a  letter  to  the  Council,  he  left  his 
army  in  cantonments,  and  proceeded  with  Hussy  and  other 
(»f  hi'i  olfiivrs  to  Pimdichery,  in  the  ho|>e  to  be  able  to 
(••»me  to  sonu»  definite  arnmtrement  bv  mc»ans  of  which 
tli«*  rxpe<liti«>n,  not  «>nly  against  Chingleput,  but  agiiinst 
Ma'lnis  itM'lf,  mijrht  l)e  made  fetisible. 

Till*  di'lilH'nitions  at  rondiohery  smviHHled  better  than 
Lilly  had  dan^l  to  hoiH'.  At  a  meeting  of  a  mixed 
(uuni'il  the  i*x]H*dition  against  Madras  was  resolved  U|M)n, 
tl.t*  miliUiry  and  some  of  the  civil  members  expressing 
tlirir  opinion  that  it  wils  l)etter  to  encounter  the  risk  of 
(lyin;:  from  a  musket-ball  on  the  glacis  of  Mtulras  than  of 
liuntriT  in  rtuidic-herj-.  IK?  Lifyrit  alone  dissi*nteil, alK^ging 
tliit  he  had  no  monev  whatever.  Hut  this  article  was 
not  ah«igi*ther  wanting.  Moracin  had  brought  with  him 
not  only  250  Euro|H*an  tniops  and  500  st*|M»ys,  but 
JUO,OUU  ruiKvs;  the  su|)erior  officers  and  members  of 
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Council,  instigated  by  the  example  of  Lally  himself,* 
added  contributions  from  their  private  purses.  StiU  not- 
withstanding the  considerable  sum  thus  raised,  it  was  very 
much  reduced  by  the  necessary  preparations,  and  when, 
on  November  2nd,  Lally  started  to  join  his  army,  his 
treasure-chest  contained  but  94,000  rupees,  whilst  the 
monthly  expenses  of  the  army  alone  were  not  less  than 
40,000. 

The  meeting  between  Lally  and  Bussy  had  been  ap- 
parently friendly.  Lally  had  not  only  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  the  great 
Indian  experience  of  his  subordinate,  but  on  their  amval 
at  Pondichery,  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of  inviting 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council.  Nevertheless  tlie 
secret  feelings  of  the  two  men  for  one  another  were  far 
from  cordial.  Lally,  whose  one  great  idea  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  English,  could  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  a 
French  Empire  in  the  heart  of  the  Dekkan,  dependent 
on  English  weakness  and  English  forbearance.  Aware 
besides  that  Bussy,  whilst  maintaining  the  fortunes  of 
France  at  Hydrabad,  had  gained  not  only  a  great  name 
but  an  enormous  fortune,  he  could  not  forbear  from  con- 
necting the  one  circumstance  with  the  other,  nor  from 
secretly  including  Bussy  amongst  the  self-seekersf  wlioni 
he  had  found  so  numerous  at  Pondichery.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bussy,  distrusting  Lally's  capacity  from  the  first, 
and  noticing  the  dislike  which  the  other  could  not  con- 
ceal, bound  too  by  ties  of  friendship  and  long  ser\*ice 
with  tlie  de  Leyrils  and  Desvaux  and  other  councillors  of 
Pondic  hery,  gradually  and  insensibly  fell  into  opposition. 
Nor  were  his  lii-st  proceedings  calculated  to  make  matters 
bettor.  He  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  induce 
Lally  to  send  him  back  to  the  Dekkan  with  increased 

•  Lallv  subscribod  144,000  livres,  more  tbnn  once  impr*»wtod  upon  TaHv, 

Count  d  Rstain^r  and  olliers  8(),(K)0  that  in  India,  the  otlieials  worked  for 

livn's  in  plate.     According  to  Lally,  sonu-thing  moro  than  the  glory  of 

nussy  pave  nothing".  '  the  King. 

t  The  Jesuit,  Father  Lavaur,  had 
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forces ;  every  day  he  presented  to  him  letters  from  the    chap. 
1:^11  baclar  to  the  same  eflecL     This  was  the  course  best  ^- — f^ 
ralculuted  to  amfirm  the  suspicions  and  8har|)en  the  in-     ^758. 
dignation  of  Lally.     A  mind  constituted  as  was  his,  bent 
cii^^erly  uix3n  one  point,  could  not  tolerate  a  proposition^ 
wl)i(*h  so  far  from  tending  to  iiid  him,  went  precisely  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  instead  of  strengthening,  would 
hiivi*  wc»akenc<l,  his  force.     lie  came  therefore  to  regard 
{\\o  recjuests  of  Bussy  ami  Moracin  as  jmrt  of  the  general 
p):ii)  to  thwart  him,  :us  sure  and  certain  proofs  that  they  too 
ri'}/aitled  only  their  own  interests  and  not  the  interests  of 
France.     So  far  from  giving  in  to  them  he  the  more  firmly 
in^isti'd  that  Ihissy  should  acTcmipany  him.     All  this  time 
lie  trcat(Hl  him  with  outward  politeness,  but  in  reality  he 
n  jjfarded  him  as  a  most  ordinary  and  over-rated  man.* 

liut  if  I^illy  had  this  opinion  of  Buasy,  far  diflferent  was 
th»*  iniprc>siMn  nui<K»  by  tlie  trusteil  lieutenant  of  Dupleix 
i»M  thi'  ollicors  uiidrr  his  ccunmand.  Tliey  were  nt)t  s*low 
in  n-co^niisin^  Ins  ability,  his  large  viewsjiis  acquaintance 
with  the  cduiitiT  and  the  true  mode  of  mamiging  the 
p«M)|)li».  To  surh  an  extent  did  they  display  their  con- 
liilriict*  in  his  talents  and  his  devote<hiess,  that  on  the  eve 
<»r  the  ex|H»diti(m  to  Madm.s  six  of  their  numlKT,f  in- 
rhnlinj;  the  chivalrous  d'lvtaing,  who  had  already  made  a 
n  putatiou,  siirni'<l  a  requc^st  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
that  Hu>sy,  the  Company's  gcnend,  might  l)e  placinl  over 
thfir  hi'ails,  and  occupy  the  position  next  to  de  i^uipire. 
Lilly  was  unwilhng  to  comply;  he  attributiil  even  this 
nqm*>t  to  the  efleia  <if  llussys  money; J  but  he  could  not 
well  refuse,  and  the  order  was  issued  accordingly. 

*  The  M<<iiioirii  of  I«AllTMid  liuMj  d*E*tain|r,  100,000  cmwiia;  Ui  the 
nY»-ttiti4l  with  1l^M>fll  of  tlie  littltf  ei«-  (^beTBlierdcl^nHtm^.OUO  InuUti'iif*. 
t  i  Hint  i« lit  ill  wLticli  otL'h,  in  bU  heart,  CriUon,  bowerer,  ivfuavd  them. 
h«M  thf  uthfT.  1^1  V  mUU  that  JliiMV  ulTiTetl  him 

"^  Th*»^    w«*r«>     MM.    d'Kntaiiifr.  44«MXX)  Hvm  to  I e  aent  back  to  Ui« 

(*r>ll>ii.  «lt•IaFa^^Vtf^li^,  lin;t«iul,  lH*kka&t  and    fttate«l    that    bt*   waa 

hifl  (!••  Ijiiiili%ii«ijiu.  frmlj  to  adrance  240,OUU  Uvrea  fttr 

*  Im\\\  aiwrtA  that  to  m^ruiv  the  the  Mnricrof  tbet'iwipany,  pmrided 
w  xl  ••tli(i»i  iif  ihiitie  of  thfM*  nohlfr*  Lallj  would  be*  hLi  Min-'tT.  Lalljr 
iiM  11  HiiMv  l«*nt  or  ((aT«  or  titr«>n<d  to  d#«liiMd  buUi  oflcn.— il/woirv 
tht'Ui  th«'  following  auiiii:  to  Count  LaUi^, 
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AP.        At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  Lally  collected 


II. 


his  forces,  amounting  to  2000  European  infantry,  300 
^^'  cavahy,  and  5,000  sepoys,  and  marched  upon  Madras. 
These  were  divided  into  four  brigades,  commanded  by  de 
Soupire,  d'Estaing,  Crillon,  and  Saubinet.  Bussy  held  no 
actual  command,  but  he  was  present  with  the  force  as 
Brigadier,  with  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  officers,  de  Soupire  and  Lally  excepted.  Taking 
possession  of  Conjeveram  on  the  27th,  the  army  marched 
from  that  on  the  29th,  and  reached  the  plain  in  front  of 
Madras  on  December  1 2th.  The  strong  position  of  Chin- 
gleput,  which,  two  months  before,  Lally  might  have  taken 
with  little  loss,  he  now,  wnth  regret,  left  in  his  rear.  Ee- 
taining  tliat,  the  English  had  been,  and  were  still,  able  to 
procure  al)undant  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  English  garrison  of  Madras  consisted  of  1,758 
Europeans,  2,220  sepoys,  and  200  horses ;  there  were 
besides  within  the  w^alls  150  Europeans,  who  were  likewise 
emi)loyed  in  various  ways  in  the  defence.  The  Governor 
was  Mr.  George  Pigott,  afterwards  Lord  Pigott,  a  man 
of  ability  and  discrimination,  and  who  had  the  good  sense 
to  make  over  all  the  arrangements  of  the  defence  to  the 
veteran  Colonel  Law^rence,  who  found  himself  within  the 
walls.  Under  Lawrence  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Draper, 
the  conqueror  of  Manilla,*  ^Major  Cidliaud  of  Trichinopoly 
renown,  Major  Brereton,  and  other  good  officers.  Chin- 
glcput  was  garrisoned  by  100  Europcjuis  and  1,200  sepoys, 
commanded  by  an  active  leader,  Captain  lYeston.  It  will 
thus  bo  seen  tliat  in  the  number  of  Europeans  -  the  back- 
bone of  an  army  in  India — the  French  did  not  possess  a 
very  overwhelming  advantage  over  the  enemy  that  they 
had  come  to  besiege.  The  defence  was  confined  mainly 
to  Fort  St.  George,  although  three  fortified  posts  weix^  left 
in  the  Black  Town. 

Lally,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  the  plain  in  front  of 

•  TIh'  samo  who  rnjrnp»'<i  in  a  r<)ntn>vi»r8y  with  Juniiin. 
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Madnis  on  the  12th.     Tlie  van  of  his  little  force  was    chap. 

XII. 

roininandetl  by  the  chivalrous  d*Estaing,  and  consisted  of  w  ^  '-» 
'500  European  infantrj',  300  cavalry  and  two  guns»  he  1768. 
liiinself  following  with  the  main  body.  On  the  13th  the 
:inny  en(*aniped  in  the  plain,  whilst  Lally  employed  the 
day  in  recoimoitring  the  Fort  and  the  Black  Towti. 
Having  done  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  detached  the 
Chevalier  de  Crillon  with  the  regiment  of  Lally  to  take 
possession  of  the  Black  Town,  an  enterprise  which  sue- 
riH.»do(l  with  but  little  loss  on  the  side  of  the  French,  the 
])osts  being  evacuated  as  they  advanced.  The  conquest, 
liowcver,  gave  rise  to  great  relaxation  of  discipline,  for 
the  town  was  rich,  and  the  camp-followers,  of  whom  there 
wi»n'  10,000,  would  not  be  restrained,  nor  had  I^Uy  a 
sullirient  nuinl)er  of  troops  to  enforce  obeilience,  in  this 
resjKH-t,  to  his  ortlers.  An  indiscTiminate  pillage  was 
ronsi-ipuMilly  the  result ;  the  value  of  tlie  property  seized 
being  roin|)uti^l  at  15,000,000  of  francs  ((UM),000/.)* 
To  the  niilitar}-  cliest,  however,  there  residted  from  the 
ea|)ture  of  tlu»  town  a  gain  of  but  92,000  francs  or  less 
than  *5J00/.,  bc*ing  the  contributions  of  anAnnenian  whom 
I^dly  had  saved  from  plunder,  and  of  tl)e  Ilindoo  chief 
of  Ana^». 

The  town  having  been  occupied,  the  Lorraine  brigade 
and  tlu*  brigade  of  Company's  troops  were  posteil  on  its 
right  ni*ar  the  sea,  the  brigade  of  Lally  and  the  sailor  bri- 
(:ade  i^stablishing  themselves  in  some  buildings  bi*longing 
to  the  Capuchins  on  the  rising  ground  on  tlie  left  of  the 
V  iwn.  About  ten  o  clock  on  the  following  morning,  whilst 
I^iUy.  accom|mnied  by  Hussy  and  dlilstaing,  w^as  engaged 
in  nvonnoitring  on  the  left  of  the  Black  Town,  intimation 
wiLs  brought  him  that  the  English  were  making  a  strong 
denionstnition  against  his  right — an  intimation  quickly 
c'ontinnetl  by  the  firing  of  small  arms.  Though  separated 
from  the  brigades  which  formed  the  right  by  a  marshy 
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plain  about  200  yards  in  width  and  by  a  little  stream, 
d'Estaing  at  once  started  in  full  haste  to  join  in  the  com- 
bat. He  had  approached  the  scene  of  action,  when, 
noticing  some  troops  dressed  in  scarlet,  he  rode  up  to  put 
himself  at  their  head,  believing  them  to  be  the  volunteers 
of  Bourbon,  who  wore  uniform  of  that  colour.  It  was 
not  until  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  amongst  them  that 
he  discovered  them  to  be  English.  Bussy,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  returned,  on  noticing  his  misfortune,  to  the 
regiment  of  Lally,  whilst  the  General,  accompanied  by  his 
aide-de-camp  and  orderly  officer,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
scene  of  action.  They  found  that  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Lorraine  had  duly  noticed  the  approach  of  a  body 
of  500  men  under  Colonel  Draper,  supported  by  150  under 
Mnjor  Brereton,  with  two  guns,  but,  mistaking  them,  as 
d'Estaing  afterwards  did,  for  their  own  men,  had  made 
no  dispositions  to  oppose  them.  They  had  only  become 
aware  of  their  error  wlien  the  English  guns  opened  on 
their  left  flank.  Completely  surprised,  they  had  fallen 
into  confusion,  and,  abandoning  their  guns,  had  souglit 
refuge  imder  cover  of  some  houses  that  were  near.  Had 
the  English  then  advanced  the  guns  might  have  been 
carried  off  and  the  siege  ended  that  very  day.  But  their 
troops  likewise  foil  into  confusion  amongst  the  houses,  and 
their  native  buglers  having  run  away,  a  part  of  the  force 
became  separated  from  the  rest.  Two  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Lorraine,  Captains  Guillennin  and  Seoati,  noticing 
this,  rallied  their  men  with  great  spirit,  and  advanced  witli 
fixed  bayonets  to  support  their  guns.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  English  to  fall  back.  Their  position  was  a 
dangerous  one ;  not  only  were  they  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  force,  recovered  from  its  surprise,  but  to  regain 
the  fort  they  had  to  cross  tlie  marshy  plain  and  the  small 
bridge  of  wliich  we  have  spoken,  and  to  which  the  regi- 
ment of  Lally,  burning  for  action,  was  nearer  than  they 
were.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tlie  fate  of  the  Entjlish 
depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
that  regiment. 
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There  are  some  critical  moments  decisive  of  the  fate    chap. 
and  fortunes  of  individuals  and  nations;  moments  which  — r-^ 
( >irer  golden  opportunities  not  to  be  flirted  with,  but  to  be     17M- 
srized  at  once  if  success  is  to  be  achieved.     This  was  one 
of  them.     The  regiment  of  Lally  had  but  to  advance,  and 
the  fate  of  Madras  would  have  been  sealed.    For  not  only 
would  thrse  C50  men  have  been  slain  or  captured,  but  the 
(•fleet  ujuju  their  comrades  within  the  walls  would,  accord- 
\n\i  to  the  testimony  of  their  comniiindant,  have  been  deci- 
sive.*    It  was  a  great  opi)ortunity — let  us  sec  how  the 
rren<h  used  it 

We  have  said  that  after  the  capture  of  d^Estaing,  Ijally 
had  |)roceeiled  to  the  ri^^ht  of  the  fiosition,  where  the  action 
was  ^^>ing  on,  whilst  Bussy  galloi>ed  back  to  his  post  <m 
till*  left.  I^dlv  arrived  at  the  s<'ene  of  action  after  Guil- 
K  riniu  and  ^ivati  had  nilliiHl  their  men,  and  the  English 
in  thfu-  turn  liad  begun  to  retrwit.  lie  at  once  directed 
a  niovmient  whereby  eighty  of  the  latter  were  cut  off 
fr«»ni  thrir  comrades  and  made  prisoners,  at  the  same  time 
onlering  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  remainder;  on  the 
otluT  ^i<U*  the  Chrvalier  de  Crillon,  who  commanded  the 
Lally  briga<le,  s:iw  the  English  retreating  towanls  tlic 
bridge,  in  disorder,  and  pursued  by  the  Lorraine  and 
Indian  brigades.  The  thought  at  once  came  into  his 
mind  that  by  o<rupying  the  bridge  on  whirh  that  detarh- 
nu-nt  was  rftrwiting,  he  might  cut  it  off  to  a  man.  As, 
]iowi*ver,  he  did  not  command  in  that  part  of  the  field, 
liiissy  lK*ing  on  the  si)ot,  he  went  up  to  that  officer,  and 
a-kinl  his  ])ermission  to  make  the  movement  with  his 
li  ir|is.  To  his  intense  mortifiaition  Bussy  refused.  In  vain 
did  other  officers  crowd  round  liim ;  he  was  obstinate  and 

*  (*<*lin<>l  I^wreoce  rUUw  in  hb  «ttm  the  apiritJi   of  Um   gwrini'in.' 

M*>in«>iro  tlmt  the  prvnoua  TOlmgrftde  IImI  Um  meo  compoMng  the  •oitie- 

iii..\rititMiU    of    tko     Knirluh     had  party  bw>n  killMl  i»r  Uken,  it  would 

^•r«'.itlv   diM*«mnMr«<(l    hu    men,  uhI  uiidoubCiHily  hari*  tended  to  the  still 

tiiiit  t!iit«  Mirti**  hud  been  d«'t<*r;iiined  furtlitv  dijiroump»ni«*nt  «>f  tboto  !«• 

u|Hiii,  bt-oaum*  *tt  appt^ared  ntHrv»miwry  maining  within  the  walla. 
t«*  do  »i>tuvlhiug  immwdiaUjlv  to  n*- 
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obdurate.*  So  sensible,  however,  was  Crillon  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  opportunity,  that  lie  started  forward 
himself  with  fifty  volunteers  and  gained  the  bridge.  Such 
a  force  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  enemy,  which  soon  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  though  with  a  loss  at  the  bridge  itself  of  several  killed 
and  thirty-three  prisoners. 

Thus  was  the  opportunity  suffered  to  escape,  and  the 
remains  of  the  English  party  succeeded  in  regaining  tlie 
fort.  Their  loss,  however,  was  heavy.  It  amounted,  by 
their  own  statement,  to  more  than  200  men  and  six  officers, 
103  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
French  wiis,  however,  even  more  severe.  It  is  true  that 
in  actual  killed  and  wounded  they  did  not  lose  more  than 
200  men  ;  but  two  of  their  best  officers  were  placed  hors 
de  combat    One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  gallant 

*  The  conduct  of  Biissy  on  this  come  to  fight  with  him ;  further,  that 

occlusion   has  heon  hotly  contested,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  stoiy  until 

Tlie  following  points,  however,  are  after  he  had  left  India, 

clear.     1st : — that  if  the  bridge  had  The  statement    of   Buasy  aeeois, 

been   occupied   by  the  regiment   of  however,  inconsistent  with  the  facts 

Jjjilly,   the   retreat   of   the    English  that  he  had  rank  in  the  army  next 

would  have  been  cut  off;   2nd,  that  to  de  Soupire,  that  rank  having  been 

the  regiment  of  Lally  could  e&«iily  conferred   upon  him  before   leaving 

have  occupied  the  bridge ;  3rd,  that  Pondichery ;  that  having  that  rank, 

liussy  was  with  that  regiment  or  near  it  became  his  duty  to  exercise  its 

it  at  the  time.     We  have  adopted  in  functions;    that    the    statement    of 

the  text  the  account  given  by  Lally  Lallv  was  confirmed,  on  his  trial,  by 

himself.      To  this  account,    13u£».<iy,  the  Chevalier  de  Crillon,  the  witness 

in   his   lifetime,   demurred,    stating,  who  was  best  qualified  to  speak.     In 

Iflt,    that    he    had    no    commnnd,  the  state  of  feeling  between    Lally 

being    a  pimple   volunteer ;    2ndly,  and    the    Pondichery    Council    the 

that  he  was  thanked  for  his  conduct  thanks   of   the  latter  are  of   little 

by    the     Pondichery    Government;  weight;    whereas  the  conferring  the 

.*inily,   that  on   the   field   of   battle  command   of  the  regiment   on   the 

LhIIv  coufem>d  on  him  the  command  field  of  battle  may  be  accounted  for 

of  the   Lorraine  brigade   vacant  by  on    other    grounds.      Certainlv   the 

the  rapture  of  d'Estaiug.     lie  al&o  balance  of  evidence  is  against  bu!>sy. 

added  that  he  rememben>d  on  pass-  Mr.  Orme  states  that  Bussy  gave 

ing  by  the  I^Uy  brigade    after  the  other  reasons  for  his  conduct.   Bussv 

capture  of  d'lvtaing,  he  recommended  do4»a  not,  however,  state  them  in  his 

them  to  bring  up  two  pieces  of  field  Memoirs.      Mr.   ()rme  gives   them. 

artillery,   a.s   the   enemy   had   none,  They  are,  however,  so  little  sati^ifac- 

that  lie  then  jmsstnl  on  to  the  bri-  tory,  that  were  they  really  Biissv*t(, 

ga«U»  coinmandeil  by  the  Chevalier  de  they  would  but  confirm  our  opimon 

Pdt'tc,  to  whom  he  naid  that  having  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
neither  rank  nor  command,  he  hiid 
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(VT>taiii{Z,  the  other  tlie  no  less  daring  Saubinet,  who  was    chap. 
mortally  wounded.     He  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  ' — , — 
the  Coin|mny  of  the  Indies,  of  great  and  improving  .talents,     1758. 
ever  foremost  in  danger.      The  loss  of  these  two  able 
olli<»ers  far  outweighed  in  im|K)rtance  tlie  loss  of  the  rank 
and  tile. 

The  sime  day  Lally  established  his  head-quarters  in 
the  Illark  Town,  and  waited  imi>atiently  for  his  heavy 
guns.  lUit  before  they  arrived  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
]>aign  had  begun  to  exhaust  the  sums  raised  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town.  At  this  crisis,  however,  the  frigate 
*  Iji  Fidele*  arrived  at  Pondichery  having  on  board  one 
millii)u  of  fnuics  (40,000/.).  She  ought  to  have  brouglit 
to  pondichery  two  millions,  but,  having  tou(*hed  at  the 
I.sle  of  France  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  there  of 
(VAchc  fn>m  Pondichery,  that  unpatriotic  and  inefficient 
ofliccT  had  a|)|)ropriated  one  million  for  the  8er>uce  of  his 
.•-tiuadron,  sending  the  frigate  on  with  the  remainder.  She 
arriviHl  at  her  destination  on  December  21st,  just  in  time 
to  deti'nnine  IaIIv,  not  merely  to  c<mtent  Iiimself  with 
devastating  the  country  round  Madras,  but  to  besiege 
that  ])lace  in  fonn.  The  arrival  of  his  heavy  guns  alxmt 
the  same  time  enable<l  Iiim  to  complete  his  arrangements. 
His  artillc'r}*  then  con-isted  of  twenty  pieces  of  12,  18, 
and  24-iM)undei's,  and  often  mortars,  8  and  12-]K)unden«. 
Thcsi*  were  sm)ii  |>laa*<l  in  {Misition^  and  a  fre»(h  |Nirallel 
oiH'ni'fl  at  a  di>tance  of  500  yards  from  the  pla(*e.  He 
had  4h^*ide<l  to  attack  the  fort  on  the  side  immediately 
o|)|N»sitc  the  ])osition  he  had  taken  up,  although  in  ap- 
pearance it  was  the  stn>ngi>st.  He  sati-xfied  himself  i>artly 
on  the*  gnmnd  that  thtnigh  the  fort  might  Ih'  the  stronger 
oil  that  side,  the  appnmched  to  it  could  be  more  easily 
math*;  and  |mrtly,  IxHnuise,  as  had  been  pn>ved  on  the 
1  ith,  the  intricacies  of  the  Uhu'k  Town  afforded  a  memis 
of  defence  against  sorties,  su<*h  asi  Imde  defiance  to  un 

enemv. 

Hut  LiUly  s<M>n  found  liow  im|M)e^ible  it  wiui  to  efTect 
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anything  great  with  officers  the  majority  of  whom  were 
bad,  and  with  an  army  disorganised  and  disaffected.  The 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  he  had  to  encounter  during 
the  first  twenty  days  of  the  siege  were  sufficient  to 
break  the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  man.  Very  many  of  tlie 
soldiers,  instead  of  working  in  the  trenches,  employed 
themselves  in  searching  for  treasure  in  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  Black  Town  and  in  making  themselves  drunk  with 
the  proceeds.  Several  of  the  officers,  far  from  checking 
their  men,  or  doing  their  duty  in  the  field,  were  them- 
selves engaged  in  guarding  the  contents  of  the  shops 
which  they  had  appropriated.  Multitudes  from  Pondi- 
chery  swarmed  into  the  Black  Town,  many  of  them 
forging  the  General's  signature  in  order  to  obtain  boats 
wherewith  to  carry  off  their  plunder.  Even  the  artillery 
cattle  were  employed  by  some  officers  in  conveying  fur- 
niture and  property  to  Pondichery.  It  was  impossible  for 
Lally  alone  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things.  In  fact, 
the  paucity  of  skilled  officers  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  always  in  the  trenches.  Of  five  engineer  officers 
who  had  come  out  with  him  from  France  but  two  re- 
mained ;  one  of  these,  the  senior,  was  idle  and  useless ; 
the  other  had,  under  Lally,  the  charge  of  the  trenches. 
Of  six  officers  of  artillery,  three  were  killed  in  the  fii*st 
three  weeks  of  the  siege ;  of  the  others,  two  were  with 
the  artillery  park,  and  the  third  was  a  boy.  The  Mi|)e- 
rior  officers  of  the  army  were  engaged  with  their  several 
l)rigades.  T'pon  Lally,  therefore,  devolved  the  main 
charge  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  a  zeal  and  energy  that  could 
not  have  been  surpassed.  For  he  had,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, other  matters  to  attract  and  en<ia<]^e  his  attention. 
The  Kiiglisli  had  not  been  slow  to  use  the  advantaues 
oflered  to  them  by  the  ])ossossion  of  Chingleput.  The 
force  that  guarded  that  post  issued  frequently  into  tlu» 
field  to  attack  the  Fn'iich  in  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  to 
disturb  their  connuunications  with  Pondichery;  and  not 
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miy  this,  but  Majc^r  Calliaud,  sent  to  Tanjorc,  siicccctltxl  chap. 
in  nhiaininjz  from  the  Kajah,  and  bringinj^  into  the  liold^  — '  r  — 
TiOO  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  cavalry.  Mahomed  1768. 
lMM)f,  a  partisan,  brought  2,000  more.  These  various 
paities,  hovering  about  Lidiy^s  ]H)sition,  kept  hhn  in  a 
rontimial  state  of  alarm.  Tiiev  mi«rht  be  driven  awav, 
but,  like  wasps,  they  returned  to  annoy.  I^ally's  diflU 
eulties  were  slill  further  increased  by  the  fa(!t  that  even 
the  powder  necessary  for  carrj'ing  on  the  siege  had  to  Ik* 
brought  fi\)m  rondi<*her}%  through  a  country  swarming 
with  jKirtisiuis,  who  carrieil  their  depredations  to  the  very 
gat'-s  of  that  <*ity.  IJesiiles  these  outer  enemies  there  were 
wiihin  the  walls  of  Mailnts  200  Fren<'h  deserters.  These 
conMantly  mounted  the  ramparts,  holding  in  the  one 
hand  a  bottK?  of  wine,  and  iii  the  other  a  pui>e,  and  call- 
ing out  to  the  French  soldiers  to  follow  their  exam|)le. 
S«;irc«'ly  a  day  pa>M*d  but  missives  from  these  m«*n  were 
di-rh:irgiMl  by  arrows  inti>  the  In^sieging  <'anjp,  all  tem|)t- 
ing  the  >«>ldier>  to  deM'rt.  At  h*ngth,  on  January  2nd, after  1750. 
t»\rr>'on)ing  innumcralile  trials  and  (*on(pK*ring  ditliculties 
>»-«!nii!gly  in>npend)le,  tw«)  batteries,  ealK'il  fri»m  the 
brij;ul»-  to  whirh  they  bel«»nged,  the  I^dlv  and  the  lior- 
raiih*,  opt'iu'd  their  lire.  Ihis  they  continU(*d  ahno>t 
inr(-»suiily  for  forty-two  ihiys,  a  great  |)ortion  of  the  army 
brini/  at  thi'  sanu*  time  enLM'-ftnl  with  varvin*!  sucee^'S 
ahnM-i  daily  wiih  tlje  enemyV  |)arti>ans,  with  the  tnM»p-» 
under  Caliiaud  fioni  Taniorr  and  under  IVoton  fn)m 
(  iiiiiu'N  |»'it,  and  with  the  numerous  >oities  from  the  gar- 
ii-«»n.  At  hn^jth  tin*  cri>i>  appro;iehed.  The  garrisjii 
r«.tivei|  intimaiit»n,  c-arlv  in  Fi'bniarv,  that  Admind 
riMotk'--  lleel  w-.iH  on  its  wav  from  ]>ombav«  and  would 
iiiiail.Mv  arrive  oil*  Madnt^  in  a  few  davs.  (hi  tht*  otln-r 
hind,  a  bri'arli  hid  lu'i-n  elllM-ted  in  tlie  walN,  antl  I^dlv, 
w  lf>  kiH  \v  Ii4i\v  mueh  dr]irndrd  on  the  |)roniptitude  of  \\\^ 
piiM'.M-dnig-,  drrerminc*tl  to  deliver  the  a»ault.  At  tluN 
mnih  lit.  hi»\ve\er.  In*  found  adl  hi*^  de'*it»n> -h:itlered  bv 
the  l»aekwardne»  of  hi>  ollifcrs.     TIi^^m'  of  the  engineei's 
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CHAP,    and  artillery  declared  that  although  the  breach  was  quite 

A 1 1« 


practicable,  yet  that,  *  having  regard  to  the  situation  of 
1759.  things,  to  our  force  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy,'  an 
assault  would  cause  the  destruction  of  a  great  many 
soldiers,  and  would  end  in  nothing.  These  officers,  not 
content  with  writing  this  to  the  General,  made  no  secret 
of  their  opinion  in  the  camp,  intimating  that  to  try  an 
assault  would  be  to  march  to  certain  death.  But  Lally, 
though  disappointed  at  this  opinion,  sensible  how  great 
was  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  such  an  occasion 
against  the  written  advice  of  liis  scientific  oflBcers,  yet 
feeling  persuaded  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  his 
soldiers  would  follow  him,  did  not  renounce  his  deter- 
mination. He  waited  only  for  the  wane  of  the  moon  to 
deliver  the  assault,  and  had  intimated  to  Crillon,  charged 
with  the  chief  attack,  that  he  was  to  hold  liimself  in 
readiness  to  make  it  on  the  evening  of  February  16th,  when, 
to  his  intense  disappointment,  he  saw  Admiral  PocockV 
squadron  sail  into  the  roadstead  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
very  day. 

The  situation  of  the  besieging  army  was  now  desperate. 
For  the  past  twenty  days  the  troops  had  had  no  pay,  and 
the  officers  had  been  on  soldiei's'  rations ;  there  remaineil 
but  20,000  lbs.  of  powder  in  the  artillerj'  park,  and  only 
a  similar  supply  at  Pondichery.  For  three  weeks  not  a 
single  bomb  had  been  fired,  that  species  of  ammunition 
having  been  exhausted ;  the  native  troops,  uni)aid,  had 
melted  away,  and  even  the  European  cavaliy  threatened 
to  go  over  to  tlie  enemy.  Pondichery  too  had  but  300 
invalids  luft  to  guard  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
arrival  of  tlie  English  fleet,  at  once  relieving  Madras  and 
threatening  Pondichery,  made  the  raising  of  the  sic»ge 
iiKjvitjible. 

On  tlie  night  of  February  17th,  this  ()])erati<m  took  i>lare. 
S'liding  all  the  wounded  who  could  be  moved  from  ^:^t. 
Tliome  by  sea,  and  hurying  his  cannon-shot,  he  left  in  the 
trenches,  from  want  of  cattle  to  take  them  away,  five 
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piocrs  of  ranuoii,  and  in  the  pagoda  ustnl  as  a  hospital,     chap. 
ihirly-thive  wouiidi*d  inraimble  of  bein*^  moved,  and  a    -►''-^' 


^ur}J(•()n  in  charge  of  them.     These  he  etmunended  in  a      1759. 
littiM*  to  the  eare  of  the  Governor  of  Madras,  tlien,  taking 
with  him  all  his  baggage,  he  retired  unmolested,  but  full 
of  ni*j('*  and  mortilication,  by  way  of  St.  Thome  to  G>n- 
ji'Vrram. 

Thus  failed  the  great  enterprise  on  which  T^dly  had  set 
his  hrart — to  whicli  \\v  had  devoted  everv  enerjrv  of  mind 
ami  IhmIv.  It  has  been  s:iid,  indeed,  that  that  failure  was 
owing  as  much  to  his  own  inlirmitii^  of  temper,  to  the 
niamu'r  in  whi<*h  lie  trampletl  on  the  cherished  feelings  of 
oihcrs,  as  to  anv  other  cause.  IJut,  after  a  careful  ex- 
arnination  of  the  facts  of  the  <\*isc»,  as  shown  in  the  corre- 
spon(UMice  between  himself  and  de  Lt^yrit,  we  (*annot 
rr-^i-t  the  conclusitMK  that  great  as  were  those  inlinnilies  of 
trinpcr,  \i«)lcnl  and  «*Xfitablc  :ts  wjis  his  manner  towards 
othiT^,  ihoM*  who  allowfd  themselves  to  l)e  belnived  by 
that  behaviour  on  his  jiart  into  a  neghn't  of  their  iluty 
l«»wanK  Fran<*t»  weri\  inlinitely  more*  than  Ijdly,  the 
aulhor«»  of  thi'  faihiri'.  I^dlv  at  h  a>t  bt^haveil  Hke  a  sol- 
dif  r  :  hi*  tia\  e  every  thouj/ht,  evrrv  exert ii>n  to  his  countrA*. 

Tiul  the  Council  of  rondichery  did  the  reverse.    Mortifn^l 

• 

ai.il  enniL'ed  at  the  pui'di  liaiul  with  which  I^dly  had  un- 
\  t'ilrd  and  i'XjxwMl  abuses,  as  well  as  at  the  style  in  wliieh 
lit*  had  pointtul  out  to  them  that  their  iii>t  duty  wa>4  to 

•   'I'hf  ni^'««  of  fjiDy  iKiu*  (linvtinl  r(>mlii'h«r\jiwl«-ii  with  Mi^nr,  prpiM*r, 

u.-ain^t  tli>*««*  %\li«Hi«*  ••«*lf-mfkiti^  Ami  iiii<i  otb<*r  tr«hHti;    mi  f«»r  tht*  nM»l:<*«, 

( xiriiiiti'Mi.   h\    h'ltuh'TiUiZ   Htiii   filt«i*  th«*v    li«\<*    Uvii   fni|>lnv«ni   on    tlio 

^'>  tlii-r  kfi  iMiij  Imrk  thr  fiii|>|>li**«  of  Mitii**  afti'tiiiiit  (•\i>r  iiin(*t*  wi*  hati*  ljiH*n 

u  lii«  It   h«*   fi'<NM|   in   n«*fMi,  hml   r<>n«  lirn*.*     In  ci»nr!iiitinir  Ui«*  I(*tlt*r   h** 

tr  l.'it' il  ii»  till'  uutortunatf  n-^ult  «if  n-n«Min<*tni  nU  in(«*i1't-i\*nr«  with  thi* 

I   -    «  \|»-.litiiin.     In   a   h-tu-r   t«i   dt»  ri\il   mlinini«tnition   of   I*<in<iirh«TV, 

l.-vrit,  «l.it*il  Ffl»ni«n-   II.  he  thii*  'for,'  hf  A<i>l*il.  *  I  woiiM  mth«*r  ^o 

!•  «>'i.n?t  ,1  -••Tik'' «f  till*  iniiiiiiii*'<*  that  iind   fuinniAnd  the  C^Affn*!!  of  Miula- 

u-  r>  t.il.ni/  I'liK'*'  iiiitlt-r  hi«  •■%•«.  nn>l  |»'ii.<H'iir,  thou  to  r»Mimin  in  that  Shlnni 

l..r»ilN\  •  \|»r«  "•-*«!  l»i«»  "wn  i»j»in!«*n  of  i  ri>ii«li<hi*iv  »,  which   the  Hrv  m|"  tht» 

tl..    .-.  .ii<t  of  «*«tii-  of  111*  oiho-r* :  KiiKhnh,    in    Uffitiilt    t»f   th«*    tirv   of 

*  (  n  I. .'.«■»  m  |iii\«.'  h'-  •iiiti,  *  x\li«»  jip"  llfH\rn,  will.  •>4*<»ni-r  i»r  latt  r.  iD**%i- 

n  *\\  >  .ir  .•nii\,  1  •  .nlciilalt*  thiit  11*  ••  U  tnhK  lic-^trox.' 
b*M)   .«!•    •  i:.plo\*-«l    *-n   thi*   ro.iil   t<» 

M   M 
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^J;^-     their  countn\  tlicv  pave  him  no  assistance ;  the  money 

XII.  •'•.<_:  '  • 

— ^^—  sent  out  to  them  for  the  pm-pose  of  the  war,  tliey  5(|uaii- 
1759.  Jered  on  themselves.  More  than  that,  tliey  took  a  pleasure, 
which  tliey  scarcely  attem])ted  to  conceal,  in  thwarting  bis 
designs.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  their  ill-fecUug, 
that  they  allowed  their  hatred  of  the  individual  so  far  to 
conquer  the  renniants  of  their  patriotism,  that  the  retreat 
from  Madras  was  tlie  signal  for  the  manifestation  in  Poii- 
dicheiy  of  the  most  indecent  joy.  Is  it  credible  that  men 
who  thus  rejoiced  over  the  reverses  of  the  French  arms, 
because  those  revei'ses  humiliated  Lally,  would  have  made 
the  smallest  self-sacrifice  to  attain  an  opposite  result?  On 
tliem  therefore,  mainly,  and  not  on  Lally,  must  rest  the 
responsibihty  of  the  failure  of  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the  coast  reverses  liad 
likewise  attended  the  Frencli  arms.  We  have  seen  how 
Lally,  immediately  after  his  airival  in  Pondichery,  had 
recalled  liussy  and  ^Moracin  from  the  Dekkan  and  the 
ceded  provinces,  and  how  these  two,  unwillingly  obeying, 
had  made  over  the  govermnent  of  Masulipatam  and  the 
reded  provinces  to  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  in  the  month 
1758.  ^^f  August,  175S.  The  troops  left  with  Conflans  consisted 
of  about  500  men,  a  number  whicli  under  a  commander 
so  expeiienced  as  13ussy  would  have  been  sufficient  !•» 
kee|)  the  entire  country  in  subjection.  But  Conflans  had 
neitlior  the  ability,  tlie  tact,  nor  the  knowleilge,  of  his 
jH'iMk'cessor.  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
mode  of  (IraliuLr  with  its  feudal  lords.  Many  of  these 
latttr,  no  lonirer  sensible  of  a  masters  hand,  and  notiuir 
th(i  diminution  in  the  mnnber  of  European  troops,  deter- 
mined to  strikr  a  blow  to  rid  tliemselves  of  the  Freneh 
yoke,  not  cnlcuhiting  tliat  by  so  doinjx  they  would  in  all 
probability  exchange  it  for  tlie  English.  It  is  possible, 
indrrd.  that  looking  at  the  balanced  state  of  both  p<»wei*s 
in  the  raniatie,  they  deemed  it  might  not  1k»  an  iiuprac' 
tieable  |)oli(y  to  play  one  against  the  other.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  eeitain  that,  three  months  after 
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tlic  (li*[)artiiiv  of  Hussy  from  tin*  Dckkan,  llajuh  Aiiunderaj,  chap. 
luKr  of  riiicacolc  and  Kajaniimdiy,  raising  the  t*Uin-  -'  ,  -^ 
(lard  of  revolt,  took  possession  of  Vizagapatani,  plundcreil  1758. 
llii?  factory,  oonfinod  the  French  agent,  hoisted  EngHsh 
colours,  and  wrote  to  iladras  for  assistance.  Threatene<l 
as  Madras  then  was  by  Lally,  aid  from  it  was  impossible; 
will  ri'Upon  the  Uajah  appealed  in  despair  to  Clive.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Clive  how  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
no  oni'  was  more  actjuainted  than  he  with  the  advantages 
whirh  the  pos>es>ion  of  the  C'iirars  would  infallibly  bring 
in  it>  train.  Overruling  the  advice  of  his  Council,  who 
nganled  interference  in  that  (juarter  as  little  short  of 
ina<lnc-s,  he  wrote  to  the  Itajah  promising  s[)eedy  su|)|>oi1, 
and  tltspalrhed  by  sea,  on  October  12,  Cohmel  Forde  at 
the  head  of  500  Kur(»peans,  2,000  sepoys,  and  eighteen 
gun-!,  'riie  fact  that,  by  the  di'spat<*h  of  thi**  force,  he  left 
hiniM-lf  in  Hcngal  with  little  more  than  oOO  Kuropeans  at 
a  time  whi*n  a  hostile  fueling  luul  risen  in  tlu*  court  <»f 
.M«cr  .lallirr,  and  when  Hchar  was  thn^atened  by  the  imitini 
f  »irr>  of  the  M>n  <>f  the  ljniH*n)r  of  I)elhi  and  by  the 
Nawab  of  ( )udh,  te**tilie<  in  no  >light  dfgri'e  to  the  >lrong, 
fr;irl<'«^s,  and  intrepid  chapiicter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Di  iti-^h  (*n)|>ire  in  India. 

.Mi-anwhile,  Conllan^*  was  acting  in  such  a  manm»r  as  to 
fa'  ililah'  tin*  plan**  of  tin*  ICngh>h.  ln**lcad  of  marihing 
rapidly  upon  Vi/a;.'aj»alam  and  crushing  the  leU'llion  in 
w-  bud,  brforr  till*  rtlM'l>  could  receive  a^si-tance  fnnn 
«»ui-idc,  he  c»»ntrntf(l  hiuixlf  with  *ii*ndiiig  re|H*at4Ml  a|>|>li. 
rati«Mi<  to  Lally  for  >up|iort,  whiUt  he  nmveii  leisurely 
ajaiii^t  IJaiannmdrv.  He  iK-cupiinl  that  t«>wii,  and  was 
>till  cn«ampetl  i»n  the  iinrlhern  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
•-anif  name,  when  intelligence  reached  him  that  an  Kngli-h 
f«'rre  had,  ou  October  20,  huuled  at  \  i/agatmtam.  To 
hiiii  intilligi'uci*  of  that  nature  ought  not  to  have  U'cn 
\t  IV  alarmiuL'.  Ihi*  tn»<in^  untler  his  connnand  were  tin* 
ni'-l  ••••aMnirtl  and  the  bc^t  di^'ipliued  of  all  who  H,Tveil 
the  Fivnch  (.'tunpany  in  Southern  India.     They  were  the 
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'HAP.    men  before  whom  the  famed  Mahratta  cavalry  had  been 
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— r-^  scattered,  and  who,  but  a  short  year  before,  had  forced 
their  way  tlu'ough  0})posiug  hosts  to  relieve  Biissy  at 
Hydrabad.  They  had  never  yet  sliown  their  backs  to  a 
foe,  and  they  might  well  have  been  counted  uix>n,  under 
efficient  leadersliip,  to  defend  the  ceded  provinces  against 
even  a  larger  force  than  that  wliich  then  threatened  it 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  and  as  they  were  supported 
by  about  4,000  trained  sepoys,  and  by  many  of  the  native 
princes  of  the  countiy,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have 
been  tlie  policy  of  Conflans  to  advance,  to  give  to  his  men 
tliat  spirit  of  self-confidence  wliich  a  movement  to  the 
front  always  inspires ;  by  that  he  would  undoubtedly  also 
have  encoura^'ed  his  native  allies.  It  is  the  more  strarge 
that  lie  did  not  do  this,  as  a  rumour  had  reached  him,  in 
which  he  entirely  believed,  that  Colonel  Forde's  force  was 
composed  of  raw  troops,  whom  therefore  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  attack.  He  preferred,  however,  to  adopt  the 
course,  which,  in  India,  has  but  mrely  proved  successful — 
of  waiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  the  position  he  had 
chosen,  lie  accordingly  moved  his  force  to  the  village 
of  Condore,  foity  miles  north  Rajamundry.  Xear  tliis 
he  was  encountered,  on  December  8,  by  Colonel  Forde, 
enticed  out  of  his  strong  position,  out-manceuvred,  and 
completely  defeated — losing  his  camj),  his  guns,  and  se- 
veral of  his  men.  He  himself,  fleeing  on  hoi'seback,  found 
refuge  in  Masulipatam  that  same  night.*  Forde,  ])ursuing 
his  victory,  occupied  Iftijamundry  witli  a  part  of  his  force 
on  the  lOtli. 

His   didiculties,   however,  were   not  over.     The    long 
connexion   of  the  French  willi  Salabut  Jung,  the  intelli- 

•  A  (Irtail'Ml  iu-(f)Mnt  of  this  ^'ul-  hn.«<  (•«)llt'cti'tl  and  arrunp'd,  t\w  p^>- 

liiiit,  mill,  <»n  tlif  sid.Mif  th*-  Kn^'^lisli.  fcsHiouHl  knowhnljri*   hy  which   it   i.n 

iiKill'ully  <N»i](liu-t»'<i   ju-tinii.   is  to   Im'  iiiark<'d,  w»»  do  not  henitAtv  to  pn>- 

tcuiul  in  Cnloin'l  Wnutiiw' n  J/iMft,/'!/  of  iiouikv  to  bt*  the  imwt  valuable  ooii- 

////'    lirm/nl  Arnnj.  -w  work    which,  tribution  to  An^'lo-Indiun  hij»toric.d 

wh»'tht'rw«»  n'u'.tnl  its  fl«»jir  nnd  viu^o-  litrrHtiirt'  of  the  |)refH»nt  century 
r«ms  ".tvlf,  th«'  ma**^  nf  iiiforiuat'.on  it 
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*^('\\cv  that  the  priiiripal  settlement  of  the  Eiifxlish  w:is  chap. 
Ix'inix  ]H»sii»}:tMK  roinhim»(l  to  render  the  position  of  Fonle  — *  .-^ 
(lanLTcTous  and  dillicuU.  To  the  incapacity  of  his  ndver-  ^'^^' 
sarv  was  it  alone  due  that  it  was  not  made  fatal.  Thouj'h 
virtually  al)andon«*<l  1)V  his  nativt*  allies,  Forde,  who  tluv 
rou)ihly  understood  the  eonditions  of  Indian  warfare,  con- 
tinued to  advaii.'^e  tt>ward^  Conllans,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  French  lc»a(h»r  wa^  enabled,  by  recalling  troops 
from  his  garrisons,  to  bring  a  superior  force  of  Europeans 
into  th(»  fu^ld,  he  actually  boirged  him  in  Masulipatam. 
Itightly  judging  of  the  importance  of  moral  force  in  war, 
he  Would  not  allow  himself  to  bemovi»d  from  this  ])ositiou 
cvcMi  by  the  r(»ca|)ture  of  IJajamundry,  nor  by  the  intclli- 
genct*  that  Salabut  Jung  was  marching  with  15,000  horse 
and  20,000  f«>nt  to  overwhelm  him.  Nevertheless,  as 
time  advamu'cl,  his  position  luH'ame  such  as  would  have 
tritd  tlu'  lUMVes  of  the  strongest  lea<h»r.  In  thebemnninj' 
of  April  it  ev(»n  si'emtMl  de^sperate.  !{<*fore  him  was  Con- 
jlaii-'  with  a  superior  fon-c,  <M*cupying  Masulipatam,  which 
he    wa^    hiniM'lf  bi-^ieging;  on    his  right,  at   IU»izwarni, 

fortv  miles  di-^taiit,  was  tin*  armv  of  the  Subatlar,  rea<lv 

•  •  • 

to  overwhelm  him;  on  his  right  rear,  a  French  corps  of 
liOn  uien  under  M.  du  IJtK'her,  prei)arcMl  to  cut  off  his 
eounnuirM-ations.  I'lider  su(*h  <'ircumstan(*es,  a  weak  leader 
Would  pn)l>:ibly  have  endeavoun»d  to  retreat,  though  re- 
treat would  have  been  di^ixraceful  and  fatal;  but  Forde, 
bting  a  strong  man,  preferriMi  the  ehance  t»f  dejilh  in  the 
attem|>t  at  a^siidt  to  sueh  a  mov(*ment.  Not  knowing 
even  that  tin*  br(»aehes  were  |>nicticable,  but  only  in  the 
hopr  that  they  might  be  S4»,  lu»  t>rdered  his  troops  under 
arms  at  10  oVl(»ck  on  the  night  «»f  the  7th,  and  deliverinl 
iIm*  a^<ault  in  thnt*  divi>i(»ns  at  midnight.  He  m(*t  with 
the  sueerss  whieh  a  daring  dashing  leader  c*an  always  hnik 
t'orwanl  to  over  an  unenter|»rising  and  hesitating  adver- 
**:ny,  for,  after  a  fierce  >trugiile,  hc»  not  only  captunnl  the 
t'Ut,  but  forced  Conllau''  with  his  whoU*  armv  to  surrender. 
The  eonse(pienees  of  this  unsur|Kis-LHl  a«l  of  c«m»1  and 
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resolute  daring  were  most  important.  Less  than  a  week 
after,  Moracin,*  ordered  to  Masulipatam  by  Lally  on  re- 
ceiving tlie  first  message  from  Conflans,  arrived  with  three 
hundred  troops  off  tlie  place.  Finding  it  occupied  by  the 
English,  he  proceeded  to  Ganjam.  There,  however,  he 
effected  nothing  :  indeed,  the  place  was  abandoned,  and 
his  whole  party  dispersed  by  tlie  end  of  the  year.  But 
the  most  important  result  was  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Salabut  Jung.  Struck  by  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the 
French,  and  annoyed  at  the  tune  by  the  pretensions  of 
Nizam  Ali,  that  protege  of  Bussy  and  of  Dupleix  ha:$tened 
to  conclude  with  Forde  a  treaty  whereby  he  renounced 
the  French  alliance,  agreed  never  to  allow  a  French  con- 
tingent in  the  Dekkan,  and  ceded  to  the  English  a  t<?rri- 
t  ory  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees. 
liefore  the  end  of  the  year,  those  ceded  districts,  the 
possession  of  which  constituted  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  administration  of  Dupleix,  passed  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englisli,  and  tlienceforth  the  fate  of  French 
India  Avas  sealed. 

^reanwhile  Lally,  retreating  from  Madras,  Iiad  taken 
post  at  Conjeveram.  Thence,  leaving  his  troops  under 
the  command  of  de  Soupire,  he  set  out  for  Arcot  to 
arrange  for  the  provisioning  of  the  army.  At  Arcot  lie 
received  a  strange  acc*ount  of  the  proceedings  of  de 
Lcyrit.  Profiting  by  the  absence  of  I^ally  with  the  army, 
(le  Leyrit  had  summarily,  and  against  the  protest  of  four 
members  of  his  Council,f  put  a  stop  to  an  inquiry  ordered 
to  be  instituted  bv  Lallv  into  the  accounts  of  M.  Desvaux, 
the  head  of  tlie  depaitinent  of  excise  at  Pondichery,  and 
who  had  been  accnised  of  embezzlement.     Other  abuses, 


•  Moniciu  was  iiulecd  at  onco 
nnlt'r«Ml  to  Ma^ulinntnni,  and  hati  he 
ohoyod,  he  would  liave  arrived  in 
time  to  liave  phwed  Forde  in  a  posi- 
ti(»n  t'roni  which  even  liis  skill  antl 
<l.irin<r  could  with  ditlicultv  have  i»x- 
traded  hi.*»  force  ;  but,  the  allv  of  the 
J''n.'n<*h  intri^'-iiers  at   I*on<licJier>',  he 


endeavoured  for  a  lonjr  time  to  evade 
the  order,  and  did  actually  delay  *■» 
lonfr,  that  he  only  arrived  in  time  to 
fhare  in  the  ruin  in  which  the  force 
of  ('«)ntlanM  was  involvtHl. 

t  The  names  of  the  pmt08tor»  werp 
MM.  Marlhelemy,  I)<»ileati,  La  Stdle, 
and  Nichohui. 
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tcndinj:  to   tlio   individual  profit  of  the  stTvants  of  the     chap. 
t'uinpany,*  to  the  givat  detriment  of  the  Company  itst^If,  --' .  '— 
which  I-idly   had    ordcnul    to  \)e    abolished,    had  lx?eii      l"^i>- 
loiorcnl.     On   March  8,  thcTcfore,  T-iiilly  left  Arcot  for 
rondiehery,  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders, 
a^  well  {L-^  to  make  new  plans  for  a  campaij^n. 

Uurinj^  his  absence,  the  French  army  under  de  Soupire 
had  been  ft)llowed  to  Conjeveram  by  an  Knglish  force  of 
about  e(pial  nundnTs,  under  Major  IJrereton,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  connnand  which  the  gallant  Ii:iwrencc 
had  but  then  resigned.  l>e  S»upire's  ordei*s  restricted 
him  to  fight  only  if  attacked,  and  as  he  occupied  a  strong 
|M)<iiion,  the  English  header  was  carefid  n<»t  to  rusk  a 
dcfc^jit  by  a'^>ailing  him  at  a  ili**advant:ige.  For  three 
W'"ek>  the  armies  riMuaine*!  in  face  of  one  another,  when 
Hnrelon,  ri«'hllv  conjecturing  that  to  thri»ati»n  his  com- 
nuniicaiion<  would  be  the  surest  nuxle  of  dishvdging  the 
cuiiuy,  broke  up  from  before  t  onjevenim,  and,  passing 
il,  moved  on  \Vandi*wa*^h,  and  opentMl  ground  before  it. 
lU'  S(»u|)ire,  prcssi»d  for  money  and  sup(»lies,  marched 
then  to  Arcot,  twenty  mih*s  from  \Vaiulcwa>h,  and  t«M>k 
u|)  a  position  on  the  Falaur.  This  Wiis  the  op|)ortunity 
Ureielon  had  wi^lnnl  for.  He*  hastily  (kvam|)ed  from 
\Vantlcwa**h,  marched  nipidly  on  Conjeveram,  and  stt)rmed 
it  bcfoHMlr  S)Upiri»  ha<l  any  idea  that  it  wa'^  in  danger. 

rhi>  was  the  intelligence  that  ri»:iched  I^dly,  whilst, 
aft«r  a  stormv  alt4'n-ati«»n  with  the  Council  of  rondicherA\ 
he  was  on  hi^  way  at  the  lu*;iil  of  .*!r)0  men,  to  rejoin 
hi^  armv.  It  was  his  <lc?<ire  to  priKVinl  at  once  to  re- 
take  CtMijc'venim,  but  the  low  state  of  his  niiht4ir}'  chest, 
the   ab-Mjlute  want   of  all    rcMuirces,  and   the  bad  spirit 

•    r.r  iii*tnn«v:    thf  iihmiiIht*  of  f ^r  20  fr mic*  in  cbaU.     Tli«»  iii**ni)»i*ni 

th>-  niliiiiiii-trati'in  w«-n*  in  t)i«>  hahit  tif  tht*   nlntini-tnition,   ndvr   |Mivin;( 

•  •!  i— iiiii/  in-jtMirv  hilU,   in*!«'/»«l  of  tin*  tn»*|M  aihI  tlif  i*til>«>riiinAtt>  l^ui*- 

rn-h.  ill  |).i\ui«-nt  of  tln-ir  liAltilitit* ;  tioimri*-^  in  UifM>  not«><i.  m>t  to  work 

liut    tli'-\    piir]^»f«'lv   i-wiiii**!  th»*»t.  in  to  \ni\  tlit*nt  up  for  th^-ir  own  protit, 

-u.  h    iii»tnlH»r»,    tfiBt    th«'V    ^MViini-  thiu  rvaliMn;:  ni'-r**  tlum  oi:.'htjr  p»T 

;;r'atlv  «irjir«H'ialfnl   in  valuta.  »»»»!  a  rt«nt.— .V/ mi  •irr/xiur /<^i//y. 
hill  It  h")  fran-wWA-*  |iun:hii.v'tt»j|f 
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evinced  by  many  of  his  officers,  would  not  permit  him 
to  attempt  any  forward  movement.  lie  was  con^pelleil, 
tlierefore,  to  place  his  army  in  cantonments  on  the  Palaur, 
luitil  the  arrival  of  d'Ache,  then  shortly  expected  witli 
supplies  of  money  and  stores,  should  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  the  offensive.  The  English  army  followed 
his  example.  Lally  himself  returned  to  Pondichery,  but 
he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement to  which  he  had  been  exposed  combined  with  the 
disappointment  he  had  suffered  to  bring  on  a  serious  ill- 
ness. This,  hoAvever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrj-ing 
out  an  enterprise  which  he  had  designed  against  Elmi- 
seram  ;  succeeding  in  this,  the  leader  of  the  party,  M. 
Mariol,  moved  suddenly  against  Thiagar,  a  strong  fortress 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  English  guarding  this 
were  surprised,  and  the  fort  was  captured  on  July  14. 
Amongst  the  prisoners  were  forty  English  soldiers. 

But  although  planning  such  enterprises  as  these,  I-^illy 
was  unable  from  the  state  of  his  army  to  undertake  any- 
thing really  great.  No  doubt  his  soldiere  had  to  submit 
to  very  great  hardshij)s,  but  these  they  would  readily 
have  borne,  had  tliey  been  left  alone.  The  spirit  of 
personal  dislike  to  Lally,  however,  which  prevailed  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  rondicher}',  had  penetratetl  to 
the  Franco-Indian  section  of  his  forces — those  in  the  im- 
mediate serviv'c  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies — and  the 
example  set  by  these  had  not  been  without  its  efft^ct  on 
the  royal  trooj)s.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  veiy  dan- 
pM'ous  crisis  by  a  measure  which  in  itself  was  a  nuitter  of 
the  most  ordinary  detail.  It  hapiKjned,  that  after  the 
raising  of  the  sieg(»  of  Madras,  the  English  and  French 
(governments  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  500  soldiei-s 
on  each  side,  ilost  of  those  reeeiv(»d  by  the  French,  in 
virtue  of  this  agreement,  were  the  men  belonmnu  to  ihe 
French  Company's  forces,  who  had  been  taken  before 
Triehinopoly  when  serving  under  Astnu*,  Itrc^nniiT,  ^^ain- 
ville,  and  Maissin.     ^omv  of  these  had  been  five  vears  in 
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cniifiiKMnont-  wt»ll  fed  and  well  rareil  for.  To  fill  up  the  niAP. 
^M|)s  ill  the  rrgiinoiit  blearing  his  name,  I^ally  IransferrtHl  -^  .-^ 
to  it  two  huiMhed  of  these  men.  lUit,  by  them,  the  seanty  175*J« 
fari\  the*  riixorous  diM'ij)line,  and  the  hard  work  of  i^amp- 
lifc»,  were,  after  their  live  veal's  of  idleness  and  inaction, 
s<*areelv  to  be  borne.  Thev  made  no  seeret  of  their  dis- 
content,  and  even  endeavoured  to  spread  it  among  their 
eoima<K*s.  The  lirst  result  of  this  baneful  inlluen<*e  ap- 
peared on  July  7,  when  the  small  French  fon^e  (wcupying 
tlie  stone  fort  of  ('ovrt»pauk,  well  capable  of  being  de- 
fende<l,  evacuali'il  it  on  the  first  summons  of  the  Knglish 
army.  Hut,  four  wi»eks  later,  tlie  gnind  explo>ion  tiM)k 
j)lace.  In>tigate<l  i)y  the  two  hundred  ransomed  prisoners, 
the  Ueginient  <le  l^dly,  with  the  exception  of  its  olH/ers, 
its  sergeant^  and  corponds,  and  about  fifty  old  soldiers, 
>uddenly  mutinied,  and  man*hing  out  of  t'hittaput,  de- 
clari'd  thai  they  were  going  over  to  the  Kngli*-!!.  On  hear- 
ing thi«<,  their  (►llicers  instantly  went  after  them,  and  by 
ll.nnts,  fntrealies,  by  the  payment  of  >onie  of  their  arreai*s, 
and  the  promi>e  of  more,  persuaded  all  but  sixty  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiaiHH'.  TheM*  >ixty,  all  belonging  to 
llif  rrichinopoly  pri>ont»i-s,  |H'i>i'»ted  in  going  over  to  the 

eiM-mv.*     l^dlv,  meanwhile,  w;is  making  every  ])ossible 

.  •  •  •    I 

exertion  to  collret  piovi>i«»ns  and  stores.  Ih-^pairing  of 
evrry  otlur  means,  he  had  despat«'lied  om*  of  the  Tondi- 
«lierv  i«»uin  illoi>  lo  Karieal  with  IJd.OiM)  francs  belonix- 
ing  to  hiuiM-lf  to  pwnha'^e  rii*e  for  the  tnM>ps  Wlien, 
however,  hi*^  h«'jH*-j  weii'  at  the  lowi*st.  his  spirits  >\*ere 
( lutre<l  by  the  arrival  t»f  the  frigate,  *  I*:i  (traeieuse/  con- 
\tviii''  tin*  h«>iMfiil  intflliLrcm-e  that  she  was  but  the  hendd 
ot  ilir  arrival  of  (*ount  d\\<'ln'*V  lleet,  reinforced  by  three 
-iii[»s  whirh  had  jomeil  him  at  the  1-lf  i»f  France.  The 
fiiu'ale  aKobr«»iiirIit  instru^'tion-.  to  ilu»  French  commander 
to  rxei'i'i'-e  a  >till  lighter  han<l  over  tln»  financial  adinini^- 
li:ili'»ii   t»f  rt»ndi«*heiT  —  iii^truetion^   whii^h  had  the  ill 

*  \\  •    ha\f*  itri-f«  rr*-ii   l^illv't  ••^Mi  xtn>i>iiiit  nf  thi«  iiiiitiii>  t'l  tli.it  ^i%i  II 
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efTect  of  still  more  embittering  the  feeling  between  him- 
self on  tlie  one  side,  and  De  Leyrit  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  the  other. 

At  length,  on  September  10,  d'Ach^  arrived.  Since 
leaving  the  coast  on  September  3  of  the  previous  year, 
this  officer  had  been  to  the  Isle  of  France,  had  there  met 
tlie  three  ships  under  M.  d'Eguille,  from  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  taken,  for  the  service  of  his  own  squad- 
ron, one  milHon  of  the  two  million  francs  d'Eguille  was 
bringing  out  for  the  colony.  The  rest  of  the  time  d'Ache 
had  employed  in  re-fitting,  re-arming,  and  re- victual  ling 
the  ships  of  his  squadron.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
sailed  from  the  Isle  of  France  on  July  17,  and  arriving 
on  September  10  off  Fort  St.  David,  found  himself  sud- 
denly in  siglit  of  the  English  fleet,  which  hkewise  had 
been  strengtliened  and  reinforced. 

D'Ache,  who  possessed  at  least  the  merit  of  physical 
courage,  shoAved  no  inclination  to  decUne  the  combat 
wliicli  Admiral  Pocock  at  once  offered  him.  He  had 
('leven  .sliips,  though  but  four  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Fren(*h  navy,  whilst  Pocock  liad  nine  ships  of  the  Royal 
na\T,  two  Company's  vessels,  and  a  fire-ship.*     About  a 

•  The  En^'li.sh  squadron  consisted  of, 
Tlie  Yarmouth  GO  guns.    Capt.  Harrison. 


Tlie  (irafton 
The  Elizabeth 
The  Tijrer 
The  Sunderland 
The  Weymouth 
The  ('umVx'rland 
'i'ho  X«»wriU'»tle 
Tilt'  Salisliurv 


GH 
(U 
(50 
GO 
(K) 
(U? 
50 
50 


V 


If 
If 


Kempenfelt 

Tiddenian 

lirereton 

Colville 

Sir  W.  Baird 

Somerset 

Michie 

Dent 


} 


AU    King's 
ahipa. 


And  two  Company's  ships,  the  number  of  whoso  gims  is  not  given. 
The  French  had  — 


Le  Zodiaque 

l/IUustrc 

I/Aciif 

La  Fortune 

!,»>  ( Vntaur 

\.o  ('nmt«»  de  Provence 

Ti«'  \'»*u|.'-»Mir 

\a'  iMic  «r()rloans 

L«'  Saint  Louis 

L»'  i)m-  d«'  liourgognc 

L»'  Minotaur 


74  guns    (Xame  unknown,  killed) 


in 

(•>4 
G4 
74 
74 
54 
50 
50 

r»o 

74 


♦J 

ft 

J' 
ff 
ft 

ft 


M.  de  iJuis 
M.  Heauchaire 
M.  Lobry 
M.  Surville 
M.  La  ( 'haiso 
^r.  Falliere 
M.  Siirville  Jr. 
M.  .Tnhann<» 
M.  Jleuvet 
M.  d'Eguille 


Frenrh 
Koval  Xavv. 


CompanyV 
uhiptJ 
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(luartor  pust  two  oVloc^k  in  the  aftern(X)n,  the  action  took     cnw, 

.  XII. 

place,  the  crews  of  both  fleets  stiinding  manfully  to  tlieir  —  .  -^ 
'^\u\s  and  eannonadinjr  one  anotluT  with  great  fun'.  For  1759. 
two  houi^s  the  liattle  was  undeciileil.  Hy  that  time  several 
of  tlu*  ships  on  both  sides  were  {rreiiMy  erippleil,  and  stmie 
of  those  of  the  French  leaving  the  line  for  the  purjuise  of 
rclittinir,  the  ollicer  who  commanded  the  'Zodiaque/  her 
cai)tain  having  becMi  killed,  put  his  helm  up  to  follow 
thrm.  D'Ache,  ruiming  to  reverse  the  order,  was  struck 
in  the  thigh  by  a  graj)e  shot  and  fell  senseh»ss.  There 
was  no  one  Kit  to  correct  the  error,  and  the  other  shijw 
of  the  French  s<|uadron  following  what  they  lx»lieved  to 
br  their  Admiral's  order,  hauled  out  of  action,  and  made 
.siil  to  join  their  con^irts,  the  Knglish  being  tin)  cripple<l 
to  follow  them.  On  the  KUh,  d'Ache  anchored  in  the 
Fondichny  n)adst!»ad.  Ih*  had  brought  with  him  a  sea- 
.Mjuable  sup|)ly  of  between  threi*  and  four  lakhs  of  ruj>ee3 
in  tliamonds  and  jiiastn^s,  but  he  siMiMl)ly  dimini^^lKMl  the 
pl»:i'*uiH'  which  his  arrival  had  causiMl  by  the  startling  an- 
nouiurment  i>f  his  intention  to  return  at  once  to  the  Isle 
of  rran<M».  Knowing  well  what  mu>t  result  fn»m  such  a 
ih^'ition,  iln»  Kn<di^h  lleet  beiu'j  still  on  the  coa^t,  Lillv, 
unal»li'  from  sirknc^-s  to  move  himself,  s<Mit  MM.  cK*  Ii<»ynt, 
df  liu^>v,  and  de  I^mdivi^iau,  accomi)anied  bv  other  conn- 
<illors,  l<»  n'monslrate  with  iIm»  admiral.  Hut  dAche, 
bravr  in  at*tii>n,  had  ncitln*r  moral  <*i»ura'rc  nor  >trenLrtli  «»f 
<  h;ira*trr.  Ih'  coul<l  not  di-^miss  from  his  mind  the  id<*a 
that  he  had  been  lN*aten  in  tin*  lat(*  a(*tion,  and  that  ho 
wonM  infalliblv  be  lu^atcn  aL'ain.  He  had  done,  he  Ik?- 
lirved,  his  duly,  by  bringing  to  Pondicherj"  lht»  sup])lio8of 
whirh  it  st(M)d  in  ne(Ml.  and  he  would  do  no  more.  It  wa*< 
in  vain  that  the  C*ommi>*»ioners,  that  I-mIIv  him^c^lf,  pointcMl 
out  tt>  him  in  writiiig  that  tin*  I'Jigli'-h  ll«M»t  had  suflen»d 
\\u*yr  than  hi**,  and  that  his  departure  would  inevitably 
It-a  1  t«»  the  fall  of  rondi<hfrv ;  in  vain  ditl  ihev  hv\:  him 
t'»  -tav  at  \vii>i  till  the  moviMuents  lh«-n  «^oin./ t>n  in  the 
lifijIilMiurh'HKl   of  Wandewa>h    should    have    I>een  ct>n- 
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AP.     eluded ;  in  vain  did  tlie  Council  send  to  him  a  protect 
r-^—  signed  by  everj^  one  of  its  members,  fixing  upon  him  the 
^^-     responsibility  for  the  loss  of  Pondichery,  and  threatening 
to  make  his  conduct  the  subject  of  a  special  representation 
to  the  CroAvn.    In  vain.    D'Ache,  usually  so  irresolute  and 
doubting,  was  firm  on  this  point,  and  despite  their  repre- 
sentations, sailed,  never  to  return.*    Meanwhile,  the  Eng- 
lish, reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  300  men  belonging  to  the 
battahon  of  Colonel  Eyre  Coote,  then  being  conveyed  out 
in  four  ships  commanded  by  Kear- Admiral  Cornish,  di^ 
termined  to  beat  up  the  French  cantonments  on  thePalaur. 
With  this  object,  Major  Brereton,  massing  about  2,000 
Europeans,  made  a  djish  on  September  16  at  Tripatore, 
captured  in  it  tliirty  men,  and  then  moved  quickly  on 
Wandewash.    M.  Geoghegan,  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction 
who  commanded  there,  on  learning  the  first  movements  of 
Brereton,  hastily  collected  1,100  men,  and  posted  them  iu 
such  a  maimer  as  best  to  meet  any  attack  that  might  Ix; 
delivered.     On  the  niirht  of  the  29th,  Brereton,  briiiffinif 
\i\)  his  men,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  carry  the  place,  and 
had  at  fii^t  some  success.     Soon,  however,  as  Gc^OffhetRui 
had  anticii)ated,  his  troops  became  entangled  in  the  narrow 
.streets  whicli  lav  between  tlie  town  and  the  fort,  and  were 
ex])osed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  the 
FrcMicli  troops  imder  cover.     They  being  thus  checked, 
Geoghegan  determined  to  turn  tlie  rejnilse  into  a  defeat. 
At  davbreak,  therefore,  he  assaulted  the  En<rlish  in  the 
])()sitions  they  liad  gairicd  in  the  niglittime,  and  after  a 
iijiht  of  two  hours'  duration,  drove  them  completely  out, 
with  a  loss  of  eleven  officers  and  200  men.     The  French 
loss  was  scarcely  less  severe  in  point  of  numbers  ;  amongst 
their  dead  was  M.  de  Mainville,  the  whilom  commander 

♦  \h'  ftailod.  n»  ho  suid  lie  would.  Lally  inontirm**  that  the  day  aftir  hi* 

(Ml  tin*  17th,  hut  the  protoM  was  wnt  n't  urn,  tho  Kn^li>h  tleot  paisjk'd  l\'n- 

ut'ttT  hiiu,  and  rrachod  him  at  soa.  dich.Tv  in  disonler,  frivin^r  d*Aoht»  a 

I  \un\  this  ht»  rctunied  to  l*(>n«ii('horv,  jjoim!  o])p()rtunity  of  attacking'  it,  hut 

•  •ut   at'tor  Htavint^  thoD' li\i'  daws  h<»  that  he  ahMaincd. 
iiii.iiii   Mt   otr  as  statrd  in  the  hxi. 
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Ik  foiv  Ti  ichiiiopoly.     The  victory  miglit  Imve  luul  iinj)or-     ciiap. 
tanl  ivsults,  but  the  ilhic^^s  of  I^illv,  the  iiuliscipline  of  the  ^-,-L-. 
army,  the  al)siiice  of  (rAehe,  not  less  than  the  early  arri-      *'^^' 
val  of  Colonel  Coote  with  the  remainder  of  his  regiment, 
ronibined  to  render  it  al)ortive.     Afler  the  repulse,  the 
K!i«:H>h   cantoned   themselves    in    the    neiixlibourhood  of 
C'onjoveram,  there  to  wait  the  expected  reinforcements. 

Meanwhile  liidly,  hopeless  of  aid  from  any  other 
sourt'c,  had  felt  himself  innK»lled  to  seek  alliances  in  the 
quarter  in  which  he  had  at  fii'st  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
KviT  since  the  departure  of  Bussy  from  the  Dekkan,  affairs 
had  taken  a  turn  in  that  hx^ality  most  unfavounible  to 
French  inti'rols.  In  the  first  instance,  Nizam  Ali,  the 
brother  next  in  order  to  fe^ulabut  Jung,  had  once  more  re- 
sumed his  pretensions,  and  was  again  gnisping  at  supreme 
p  .wer.  Salabut  Jung,  faithful,  so  long  as  the  French 
po«^.esM'd  the  al)ility  to  aid  him,  to  his  old  alliances  had, 
as  we  liave  >een,  miu'ched  into  the  ceded  provinces  to 
a-'-ist  tliem,  onlv  <>n  their  defeat  to  transfer  the  riyht  to 
tlioM'  provinces  to  the  Knglish,and  to  conclude  with  them 
a  >«»lid  treaty.  Nizam  Ali,  having  ever  shown  himsi'lf  a 
hater  of  tin*  French,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  neu- 
trah-ing  more  and  more  the  jMiwer  of  Salabut  Jung,*  the 
imjiortance  of  endeavtmring  to  attach  the  third  surviving 
broihrr,  Hu«-silut  Jung,  to  French  interests,  w:is  not  over- 
lookitl  bv  I  allv.  l\u^>\  then»fore,  who  bv  the  recent 
tirdei**  froui  ]'!un»pe  ha<l  n*ceivetl  a  connnis>ion  as  mm'oiuI 
in  etinun:i;»d  of  the  army,  propositi  to  I^dly  to  tempt  Hus- 
sahil  by  the  offer  tif  the  Nawal»hip  of  the  Oiniatic.  I^illy 
wa^  at  ru>t  unwiUing,  as  he  had  already  conferreil  the 
ap|H»mtment  on  the  H»n  of  Chunda  Sidiib,  but,  verj*  desi- 
rous not  Ui  loM»  a  chance  in  his  then  distresseil  cin*um- 

jH'es  he  <lirect4Hl  llu»>v  to  pHM^ecnl  at  once  to  Wande- 

\\}f  i.i\>-  «•  far  f*ll«>«<H|  th«-  f<»r-  wm  inipnjioii««(l  Lv  Ni/Miii  Ali  in 
t.ii.>'>  ••!  >ii!aliiit  Jun.'.  !••  kti'iw  tliat  17<U.  Aud  iuui\lfn-tl  hy  lii*  tird«rr  iu 
hi-  .ii<l  ii<*t  U*U):  *iio  i\i*  i)i«'  ftlmiitloi.-     17<Wi 
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[AP.     wash,  and  to  make  the  best  arrangement  in  his  power 

■r-^  with  Bussahit  Jung. 

'59.         Ever  since  tlie  siege  of  Madras,  Bnssy  had  remained  at 
Pondichcry,  suffering  from  various  disorders.     On  receiv- 
ing, however,  Lally's  instructions,  he  started  for  Wande- 
wash,  where  he  arrived  the  day  after  the  repulse  of  the 
English.     His  orders  were  to  cause  himself  to  be  received 
at  Wandewash  as  second  in  command  of  the  forces,  to 
remain  there  only  four-and-twenty  hours,  then,  taking 
with  him  all  the  European  cavalry  and  three  companies 
of  infantiy,  to  go  to  tlie  camp  of  Bussalut  Jung,  there  to 
arrange  witli   him  tlie  terms  of  an  alliance.     But  the 
account  of  the  repulse  of  the  English  reached  him  on 
arrival,  and  caused  him  to  deviate  somewhat  from  these 
instructions.     He  thought  that  the  English  might  possibly 
be  disposed  to  meet  him  in  the  open  plain,  and  he  hailed 
the  prospect  of  thus  operating  against  them  on  his  own 
account.     CoUecthig,  then,  all  his  forces,  he  marched,  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  on  Tripatore,  and  took  it. 
But  as  he  soon  discovered  that  the  English  had  retired  to 
Conjeveram,  he  sent  back  the  army  to  Wandewash,  and 
l)roceeded  Avith  his  api)ointed  escort  to  Arcot.     But  here 
the  rains  and  other  causes  detained  him  another  week, 
and  wlien,  at  last,  he  did  set  out  for  the  camp  of  Bussalut 
Jung,  who  all  this  time  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  his 
arrival,  it  was  only  to  be  recalled  by  the  distressing  iniel- 
liwnoe  that  the  annv  at  Wandewash  had  mutinied.     It 
was  too  true.    At  daybreak,  on  October  17,  the  European 
])ortion  of  the  I'^rench  army,  at  a  given  signal,  took  pos- 
session of  the  field  artillery,  and,  leaving  their  ofncei*s  and 
colours,  marched  six  miles  in  the  direction  of  Madras. 
Here  they  halted,  and  elected  officei*s  from  amongst  thijjj 
seigeants,  in  the  place  of  tliose  they  had  abandoneil. 
La  Joie,  Sergeaiit-MMJor  of  the  regiment  of  I^orraii 
a])})(>intcd  Commander-in-Chief.     Tlie  new  officei'sT 
lirst  made  every  disi)( >ition  for  the  order  and  defence  of 
the  <*ain]),  then  drew  up  and  desj)atehed  a  letter  to  Lally, 
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ill  which  thi»y  expressed  their  willinjrness  to  allow  him     chap. 
lour  days  for  relleetion,  aiul  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  — '  r-^ 
(hie  to  them  ;  on  the  expiration  of  tliat  time,  should  these     1759. 
tli'Miands  not  be  complied  with,  they  would  proceed  to 
extremities. 

The  fact  was  tliat  the  soldiers,  themselves  ten  months 
in  arri^ar,  had  l)een  deceived  by  the  rei)orts,  industricmsly 
cin'ulatcd,  as  to  the  amount  hoarded  by  I-ially  himself, 
and  dt's|)at<'hed  by  him  iii  a  frigate  to  Fnuice.  It  fortu- 
nati'ly  happe!ie<l,  however,  that  the  Sergeant-Major  Im, 
Joii»  was  himself  thoroughly  well-disj)osed  towards  his 
grncral,  and  had  only  accepted  the  office  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  revolters  pmmptly  to  their  duty.  His  endc^- 
voius  in  this  respect  were  seconded  by  the  prudrut  con- 
<lu(t  of  I>:dly.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
rrat'hed  him  he  assembled  the  Council,  and  appealed  to 
\\\v  |)atriotism  of  its  membei's  to  a.ssist  him  in  this  urgent 
uvrd  l)y  their  subscrijuion^  he  himself  hcmding  the  list 
with  a  donation  of  20,000  ru|H»<'S.  Many  of  those  pres<Mit, 
iiK  hiding  Father  I^ivaur,  M.  lioileau,  and  the  Chevalier 
dr  Crillon,  responded  heartily  to  the  call.  I)e  Ix'vrit,  not 
roiitrnt  with  hohling  bark  him**elf,  alfinnetl  that  the  pub- 
lic fund"*  rould  supply  ni)thing,  IwciUise  the  diamon<ls  and 
pia'-lres  brought  by  d'A^'he,  ha<l  not  then  lK»i»n  converted 
into  >ilvrr.  Xeverthelrns,  a  sufficient  .Mun  to  distribute 
>ix  months'  pay  was  collected,  and  with  this  sum  the 
Adjutant-iirneral  of  thr  armv,  Visi*ount  de  Fumel,  w;is 
M-nt  to  negtitiate  with  the  tro«)ps.  As,  however,  the  re- 
vt»lted  S4»ldier>  would  not  listen  to  this  officer,  liidlv  sent 
(rillou,  whose  inlluenee  over  them  had  always  been  ver}" 
great,  in  his  place.  After  some  conversiition,  the  soldiers 
^gri'ed  to  acrept  six  months*  pay  down,  and  the  l):dance 

II  Xovt'mber  10;  thev  demamhMl  at  the  i^wnt*  time  a 
[e  amnesty  for  the  pa^t,  and  re^juiMed  that  their 
woulil  come  and  place  themselves  once  again  at 
tlh  ir  1m»:iiI  ;  thev  addi^l  that  '  thev  wen»  one  and  all  im- 
l»uid  with  M*ntiments  entirely  French,  and  that  they  were 
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ever  ready  to  figlit  for  their  country  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  king,  and  to  submit  to  their  superiors.'  *  Thus  did 
the  troops  return  to  their  duty.  Their  revolt,  however, 
had  had  the  effect  of  dissipating  any  hopes  that  might 
have  been  formed  from  tlie  combined  action  of  Bussalut 
Jung.  For  this  cliieftain,  already  impatient  of  waiting  for 
Bussy,  retreated,  on  hearing  of  the  revolt,  in  the  direction 
Avhence  he  had  come.  Bussy  indeed  followed  him,  after 
appeasing  the  discontent  which  had  already  arisen  amongst 
his  own  troops,  but,  by  the  time  he  arrived  in  his  camp, 
the  turn  French  affairs  had  taken  had  entirely  indisposed 
Bussalut  Jung  to  the  alliance.  Bussy  therefore  contented 
himself  Avith  raising  money  and  troops  amongst  his  former 
friends,  and  with  tliese  he  returned  on  December  10  to 
Arcot,  with  what  effect  will  be  seen. 

Meanwhile  Lally.  on  the  mutiny  being  quelled,  deter- 
mined to  put  in  force  a  project  which  nothing  but  the 
direst  necessity  could  have  justified.  This  was  to  divide 
his  force  and  to  send  a  portion  of  it  to  alarm  the  English 
for  Trichinopoly.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a  rash  measure  to 
weaken  the  force  Avith  Avhich  lie  woidd  have  to  encounter, 
in  the  then  ensuing  cold  weather,  tlie  re-inforced  army  of 
the  English,  and  as  such  it  Avas  considered  by  de  Leyrit 
and  others  of  the  Council.  But  Lally  was  in  very  great 
peri)lexity.  He  had  not  money  enough  to  jxny  all  his 
troops,  and  he  had  a  very  strong  idea  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them — tlie  Europeans  in  the  seiTice  of  the  Com- 
pany— were  not  worth  paying.  He  conceived,  then,  that 
he  would  facilitate  his  own  movements  by  sending  away 
troops  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  alarmed  the  ICnjilish  for  the  safetv  of  a  city  tliev 
had  lu*l(l  so  lonjz,  and  confined  their  trtirrison  within  its 
walls.  Taking  advantage  of  a  repulse  sustained  by  th< 
English  before  Devicotta,  he  despatched  Crilloiu^ 
head  of  the  battalii)n  of  Indin,  and  three  com])i^^ 
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grenadiers,  U)  Scringhnm.     Crillon  carried  this  island  by     chap. 
assiuilt  on  November  J?l,  then  leaving  the  battalion  of  - — ^.1-^ 
India  to  keep  the  garrison  in  alann,  he  rejoined  Lally     1759. 
with  his  grenadiers. 

Whilst  Crillon  was  engaged  on  this  expedition,  Lally, 
rei*()vered  from  his  illness,  had  proceedeil  to  Wandewash, 
and  had  marched  thence  with  liis  army  to  Arcot  Here, 
on  IX*ceml)er  10,  he  was  joined  by  13ussy,  at  the  head  of 
.*>')()  Europeans  and  2,000  native  irregulars.  The  com- 
mandant of  tliese  last  had,  however,  fortified  himself  with 
claims  uj)on  the  French  Government  for  considerable 
>ums  of  arrears  of  pay.  These  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
l)r(S4»nting,  and  did  si>  to  such  an  extent— that,  to  use  the 
ex|)ri\ssi(m  of  I^illy,  he  and  his  followers  resembled  more 
a  tHMjj)  of  creditors  than  a  troop  of  auxiliaries.  To  pro- 
vi(h»  hinisi»lf  willi  native  cavalrj'  indispensable  to  his 
ranipaijirn,  Ijilly  succc^inled,  after  some  negotiation,  in 
making  an  arrangement  with  Morari  llao  for  2,000 
horse* 

Ihe  campaign  on  which  the  rival  nations  were  now 
about  to  enter,  promisinl  to  decide  for  a  time  the  |)os- 
s<»»ion  of  the  (  aniatic.  A  deft*at  in  the  field  would  bo 
fraught  with  disjister  to  either,  but  more  es|)ecially  to  the 
Fn*n<*h,  who  had  not  the  connnand  of  the  sim,  and  whose 
n»s4»urces  wrre  almost  exhaustiMl,  whiUt  it  was  in  the 
powrr  of  the  Knglish  to  fall  back  ujMm  Ik*npd,  or  at  all 
eviMjt'^  to  await  the  <vil4un  return  of  their  lleet  after  the 
inon^H>n.  TiKlfr  thc»se  cireuni'^tiuices,  it  would  have 
MMini-il  to  l)e  the  |)olicy  of  I-^dly  to  wait;  to  avoid  an 
tnL'air<*menl ;  and  to  harass  the  ccmnnuninUions  of  iho 
Knjli'-h,  com|>elling  them,  if  they  were  detennineil  to 
light,  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  This  at  lea-st  was  the 
ojunitai  of  llu>»<y.  Hut  I-idly  was  s<*arcely  in  cirrum- 
Maiu'i^  to  act  acconling  to  the  rules  of  war.  Owing  to 
ihr  abs<*n«'e  of  many  of  his  men  at  Jiferingham,  he  had 

•  ri.**"**  iu«Mi  %i'.«n  « n;ni>.'»*«l  at  tliv  rmte  o(  *2o  nipt^-*  r»rli,  pT  lueiimrm. 
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CHAP,    been  compelled  to  wtness,  without  being  able  to  prevent 
>^^^'  .  it,  the  capture  of  Carangoly  and  Wandewash  by  the 

1759.  English.  This  inaction  had  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
the  minds  of  his  men.  To  follow,  too,  the  other  course, 
it  Avas  necessary  that  he  should  have  supplies  and  nioner, 
and  he  had  neither.  It  was  absolutely  indispensable, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  should  act  with  decision 
and  vigour.      No  sooner  then  had  he  been  joined  by 

1760.  Crillon  from  Seringham,  on  January  10,  than  feigning 
a  retiring  movement  in  the  direction  of  Pondichery,  he 
divided  his  army  into  two  columns.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  one,  he  changed  its  direction  durin^j  the  nijrlit, 
crossed  tlie  Palaur,  and  moved  rapidly  upon  Conjevenim. 
Witliout  attempting  the  pagoda,  he  plundered  tlie  town. 
ciij)tured  2,000  bullocks  and  other  stores,  and  rejoining 
the  other  column,  Avliich  had  moved  to  support  hhn, 
marched  the  next  day  to  Tripatore.  Having  b}^  this 
movement  drawn  Colonel  Coote  and  a  portion  of  his  anny 
to  Conjoveram,  and  obtained  supplies  for  his  men,  he  set 
out  on  tlie  14th  at  the  head  of  GOO  Europeans  and  some 
nativ(,*  troops  to  recover  Wandewasli,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
the  army  undei*  Bussy  at  Tripatore. 

The  fort  of  Wandewash  was  surroundeil  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  this  was  protected  by  a  wall 
flanked  by  small  towel's,  and  bordereil  by  a  hedge,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  further  protected  by  a  ditch.  It 
was  I^ally's  plan  to  surprise  and  gain  the  town,  then, 
under  cover  of  the  naiTOW  streets,  to  plant  a  batten* 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  so  that  it  miixht  Ini 
hrcachcd  and  carried  before  the  English,  whom  he  had 
lured  off  to  Conjt^veram,  could  come  up.  It  was  a  plan, 
bold,  well-consid(»red,  and  feasible,  but  it  required  in  its 
execution  the  utmost  jn'omptitude  and  daring.  These 
qualities,  it  will  he  seen,  were  not  exhibitcnl.  On  tlie 
nlLrht  of  the  Tith  lu»  (lividtnl  his  troops  into  two  cohnnns, 
one  under  M.  de  Oenlis  to  make  a  false  attack,  whilst  he 
should  make  a  real  one.     IJut  de  Genlis' party,  consisting 
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mostly  of  Siiilors,  having  been  seize<l  with  a  panic,  fell  chap. 
l)a<*k  upon  the  other  colinnn,  the  soldiers  of  which,  mis-  ^  ^"'  ^ 
taking  them  for  enemies,  firetl  into  them.  The  night  ^7^- 
attack  thus  failed.  Its  failure,  however,  oidy  made  Ljdly 
more  furious.  'Since,*  he  siiid,  'they  had  failed  in  the 
night,  he  would  tea<*h  them  to  carry  it  by  day.'  llo- 
I)]aiing  de  (tenlis  by  de  Venliere,  he  ordered  the  same 
dispositions  jts  (m  the  previous  evening.  One  jMirty  he 
despatched  close  to  the  wall,  and  made  them  lie  on  their 
faces,  whilst  Colonels  de  Crillon  and  de  Poi'te  nm  in  front 
to  fathom  the  water  in  the  diti'h.  The  fire,  however, 
was  so  hot,  that  the  men  of  the  column  hesitated  to 
follow  them,  until  I-^dly,  who  came  up  at  the  moment, 
waving  his  sword,  an<l  telling  them  that  now  was  the  time 
to  >how  their  ginnl  will  towanls  him,  dashed  fon^'ard  into 
tlu»  dit<'h.  His  soldiers  followed  him  and  airried  the 
town. 

Xow  was  tlu»  time  for  despatch.  To  estid)lish  a  battery 
#7/  lntrlntU\  and  to  o|)en  a  fire  Jis  sckmi  as  it  shtmld  l)e  con- 
stiiuiiMl — this  wjLs  l^dly's  design.  But  his  chief  engineer, 
M.  Ihirre,  insi>tt»<l  on  proccH^nling  as  if  he  had  beiMi  cn- 
gagtil  in  a  regular  siege.  *  The  soldiers,'  wn)te  fjiilly, 
'  >aid  opi'iily,  that  it  si^emcHl  as  though  they  werealxnit  to 
atlark  Luxemburg.'  It  rt»sultc<l  from  these  methmlical 
ta<ii<'s,  that  four  davs  were  wanted  in  the  constniction  of 
baltrries;  two  more  in  rtH'lifying  its  deflects;  on  the 
si\  rnth  day,  the  Knglish  appeareil  advancing  to  the  relief 
<»f  tin*  place. 

Tlu*  grt^at  blow,  wt'U  contrivwl,  having  thus  faiknl  in 
coii<<.qui»nce  of  the  al)M»nce  of  the  two  qualitic:)  essential 
to  its  succi*ss,  thi^re  but  remain^nl  now  to  \a\\\\  the  chances 
of  a  battle.  Hv  the  arrival  of  Hussv,  who  jointHl  him  on 
tlu*  evening  of  the  20ih,  he  was  able,  after  Kniving  150 
Kun»peans  an<l  .JOi)  M»poys  in  the  luilteries,  to  bring  int4> 
tlu*  fuld  l,o')0  KunuMMUi  infantry,  alnait  lilMI  of  whom 
utn-  >ailoi>,  antl  l'>t)  cavalry.  He  had  U'si^les  alnait 
Knum  MjH>y-,  and  2,noo  Mahnitta  cavalry:   but  of  the 

M  x  *i 
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CHAP,  former,  all  but  300  refused  to  be  led  into  the  field,  whilst 
but  sixty  of  the  Mahrattas  were  present,  the  remainder 
being  engaged  in  foraging  for  the  array.  The  force  led 
by  Colonel  Cootc,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  1,900 
Europeans,  of  whom  eighty  only  were  CAvaliy,  and  3,350 
natives.*  On  hearing  from  the  Mahratta  scouts  that  the 
English  were  approaching,  Lally  hastened  to  draw  up  his 
men  in  a  single  line.  His  left,  thrown  forward,  resting 
on  a  tank,  and  supported  by  an  intrenchment  on  tlie  other 
side  of  it,  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  his  line,  and  com- 
manded the  ground  over  which  the  enemy  must  pass. 
This  intrenchment  was  manned  by  the  sailors  and  armed 
with  a  couple  of  guns.  Ilis  centre  rested  on  nothing,  but 
about  400  yards  in  its  rear  were  two  defiles,  protected  by 
a  dyke,  and  guarded  by  fifty  men  and  two  guns.  These 
fifty  men  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
files, so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  destined  to 
support  the  first  line.  Between  the  intervals  of  the  regi- 
ments were  posted  the  guns,  sixteen  in  number.  The 
cavalry  were  on  the  right.  Lally  himself  commanded  in 
the  centre,  and  Bussy  on  the  left. 

jMeanwhile  Coot(%  who  by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres 
had  obtained  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  force  an 
a(*tion,  no  sooner  beheld  the  disposition  made  bv  the 
Ercncli  than  lie  drew  uj)  his  men  in  onler  of  battle  and 
advanced.  lie  himself  led  the  fii'st  line,  consi8tin«r  of  his 
own  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys;  the  two  Coni- 
l)anyV  n^LMnients  came  next.  Colonel  Draper's  regiment 
on  the  left.  As  he  api)roached  tlie  French,  to  whost* 
position  his  own  was  oblique,  the  guns  from  the  intrench- 
ment iwiw  \ho  tank  opcn(H]  upon  liim,  and  Lally,  tliinkin*' 
he  noticed  sonic  confusion  in  the  Enijlisli  h»ft,  in  conse- 
qncn<v  of  this  (ire,  deemed  the  moment  t)p|M)rtime  to 
charjze  with   his   cavalry.     lh»  galloped  up,  therefon',  to 

•  Tli.»  miinlM»r  of  tlio  Vronch  ]u'\v     nMiorts:  tlmt  of  the  P^ngHsh  I1&4  U't-n 
pi\i  n  lia.**  bt**'!!  ndopU'd  from  I^lly'n     takfii  from  Oriuc. 
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the  ri<;ht  of  the  line,  and  pla(*injr  himself  at  the  head  of  chap. 
\i\>  horse,  gave  the  order  to  charj^e.  Not  a  man,  how-  — " ,  '->' 
ever,  stirred.  Attributing  this  to  the  ill-feeling  of  the  1"<3<^« 
eonimanding  oflieer,  I-^illy  displaeed  him  on  the  spot,  and 
onUred  the  seeond  in  eommand,  M.  d'Aumont,  to  follow 
him.  But  d'Aumont  having  likewi-ie  refu^^ed,  I^sdly  placed 
him  un<li'r  arrest,  and  addri'ssing  hiniM^U'to  the  men  in  a 
l)«»dy,  <>rdered  them  to  eharge.  M.  dlieguerty  with  the 
Kit  xjuadron  at  onee  advanced,  and  Cornet  ]{onnr>say 
taUinLr  out  that  it  would  be  shameful  thus  to  abandon 
their  geni'ral,  the  others  followed,  l^dly,  having  thus 
ihdurrd  them  to  move,  made  a  tlrtour  so  as  to  sweep 
d«»\vn  on  the  Irft  (hink  of  the  KuLdisli  force.  He  had 
alna<ly  arrived  within  KM)  yards  of  it,  driving  the  English 
h«»r-i*  l)efo!c»  him,  when  I )rajK»r,  whom  the  delay  eausinl 
bv  the  refusal  of  tin*  Freneh  cavaliT  to  ehar^re  had  warned 
of  the  danger,  l)rt»ught  U|)  two  piire**  of  eaimtni  huided 
with  grape,  and  <»pened  thi*m  on  the  KreiK'h  horse*.  The 
lire  wa'<  so  well  diriM-ted,  that  alnnit  fifteen  men  in  the 
fr<»nt  line  wen*  di^^abli'd,  and,  although  had  the  enemy 
|Mi>i-le<l,  the  Kngli>h  would  not  have  ha<l  tune  to  n'K>a<l, 
ihe  elleet  was  i4)  infus<»  a  i>Jinie  amongst  them.  Tluy 
tiieretore  lied,  leaving  their  header  alone.  I^tdly,  thus 
^leMTted,  gallo|H*d  towards  the  infantr)'  in  the  centre, 
upon  whieh  the  Knglish  guns  in  the  otIuT  part  of  their 
Ihh*  had  alrt^ady  opt*ned.  He  found  them  eagiT  for  an 
advance.  Tlaeing  hiniM^lf  at  their  head,  he  t'ornutl  them 
in  et>lumn  aiul  man*hcnl  against  the  Kngli>h  line.  He- 
LMnlh^s  of  the  fm*  whieh  thinneil  it^  ranks  as  it  advnneeil,  • 
tin*  Fren<*h  e<ilutnn  ehargeil,  and  by  its  suj>erior  weight 
broke  that  part  of  the  Knglish  line  whieh  it  attaekinl. 
The  unbroken  jKirt  of  the  Knglish  line,  however,  imme- 
diately toruKMl  up  on  it.s  ilank,  and  threw  the  et»lumninto 
<li>«irder.  The  men  on  l)oth  sides  Ix^eoming  then  mingliHl 
t'jgellu-r,  a  hand-t4)-hand  eonlest  ensuetl,  whieh  was  yet 
undei-idi'tl,  when  a  fatal  tMvurreuee  on  the  left  of  the 
Kreneh  line  delermineii  the  fate  of  the  day. 
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CHAP.         The  extreme  left  of  the  French  constituted  the  point 

XII  •  • 

.^   ^  -^  dappui  of  Liilly's  position.     It  rested,  as  we  have  said, 
1760.     on  a  tank,  in  front  of  which  and  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
Avith  his  hne,  was  an  intrenchment,  from  which  two  pieces 
of  cannon  played  on  the  advancing  English.     So  long  as 
Lally  held  this  iirmly,  the  occurrences  in  the  other  part 
of  the  line  were  of  secondary  importance,  for  the  English, 
oven  if  successful,  could  not  follow  up  an  advance  witliout 
exposing  their  flank.    But  it  hapj)ened,  unfortunately  for 
him,  that  whilst  his  centre  was  engaged  in  desperate  con- 
flict with  the  English  centre,  a  shot  from  the  artillery  on 
tlie  enemy's  right  blew  up  a  tumbril  in  the  intrenchment^ 
killing  the  Chevalier  de  Poete,  and  placing  eighty  men 
liors  de  combat,     Xor  was  this  tlie  extent  of  the  dama£re 
it  occasioned ;  for  such  was  the  panic  caused  by  the  ex- 
j)losion,  that  the  sailors  ran  out  of  the  intrenchme'it, 
abandoning  the  guns,  and  not  skipping  till  they  had  taken 
refuge  behind  the  right.     Coote,  noticing  this,  ordered 
IJrereton  to  cany  the  intrenchment.    But,  before  he  could 
leach  it,   Bussy,  who  commanded  on  the  French  left, 
hastily  collected  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  I-*ally's  regi- 
ment, and  led  them  into  the  intrenclnnent    They  reached 
it  just  in  time  to  fire  a  volley  at  the  advancing  English, 
which  moitally  wounded  Brereton,  Init  did  not  stop  his 
men,  who  coming  on  with  a  rush,  carried  tlie  i)ost.    Whilst 
the  key  of  the  French  position  was  thus  carried,  the  Eng- 
lish left,  freed  from  the  hostile  (*avalry,  liad  marclied  to 
the  aid  of  it^  centre  and  fallen  on  the  right  of  the  Ix>rnnne 
brigade.    This  bt)dy,  attacked  in  front  and  on  botli  flanks, 
and  noticing  the  loss  on  the  left  of  the  position,  fell  back 
in  disorder,  not,  however,  till  it  had  lost  its  commandant 
and   many  oflicei-s,  and   had  covered   itself  with  glor}\ 
lUissy,  meanwhile,  after  the  loss  of  the  intrenchment,  had 
brought  uj)  the  Lally  brigade  to  recover  it,  and  if  possible 
to  restore  the  battle.     But  whilst  leading  on  his  men  to  a 
bayonet  charge*,  his  hoi^se  was  shot,  and  he,  falling  to  the 
ground,  Avas  taken  i)risoner.     The  brigade  having  thus 
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lo4  its  Icjulor,  opposcnl  in  front  l)v  a  superior  force,  wliose     chap. 
artillery  then  played  upon  it,  threatenil  also  on  its  ri<^dit    -'  .  '  ^ 
ilank  by  the  victorious  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  fell      17C0. 
hiv'k  in  its  turn,  and  abandone<l  the  liehl.     At  tliis  con- 
junelure,  the  cavalry,  re<»overed  from  its  pani(%  advanced 
to  the  front,  and   interposiiijz  itself  hetwei^i  the  retirin*^ 
infantry  and  the  advaneing  Iuigli>h,  eileetually  put  a  stop 
to  pursuit.     Tiie  French  were  thus  enabled  to  rally  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
to  rarry  off  also  the  party  they  had  left  before  the  fort 
of  Wandewash. 

Su<h  Wits  the  battle  of  Wandewa>h — a  battle  which, 
thou^di  the  numbers  on  each  side  were  ccmiparatively 
small,  nmst  yet  be  <'lassiHl  amongst  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  world,  for  it  dealt  a  fatal  and  decisive  blow  to 
Fn'ueh  domination  in  India.  It  shattered  t4>  the  ground 
{\\v  mighty  fabric  whieh  Martin,  Dumas,  and  I)u|)lei.x  had 
ionlril>utt»d  to  ere<t ;  it  di-^sipated  all  the  ho|H*s  of  I^iUy ; 
it  si'alfd  the  fate  of  Tondicher}'.  l{y  it,  the  superiority 
in  the  fiild,  whieh  during  that  war  had  restinl  mainly 
with  the  French  in  the  C'arnatie,  was  transferri»d  entiri'lv 
tn  the  Knglish.  It  was  the  |)n>ximate  cause  why  Ijdiy, 
who  had  him**i»lf  act<Ml  jis  In^sieger  before  Madras,  sh«»uld, 
in  hi"^  turn,  sufler  the  misfortune  of  being  himsc-lf  besit»ge<l 
in  ri»ndieln'r>'. 

The  conduet  (»f  I^Uy  in  this  action,  the  dis|H)sitions 
that  he  inadr,  the  fart  of  his  fighting  a  iMitth*  at  all,  have 
\>*vn  severely  condeinne<l  bv  his  eneniit*.s.  The  candi<l 
military  critic  i.s,  howeviT,  bound  to  do  him  justice  cm 
all  ihesi*  |>oiiits.  llis  plan  was  the  In^st  he  ctuihl  have 
a  loptf(l.  Drawing  ('«M>tc  by  a  >kilful  mamruvre  from  tht» 
linr  of  the  Tahiur,  he  a.*«saulleil  Wanclewash,  t<M»k  the 
town,  aiul  ha<l  he  l>een  wi*ll  servi-d,  Wi>uld  have  taki*n  the 
I'orl  aNo.  HalHi'cl  in  thi^*,  he  determintHl  to  a(UH*pt  a 
butlli*  on  grouml  which  he  had  rt^'oiinoitretl  and  chosen. 
No  doubt  to  deliver  a  battle,  defeat  in  wlii«h  uuisl  lie 
ruin,  i"*  very  dangenuis  iK>Iicy.     Hut  with  I^dly  it  was 
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CHAP,    unavoidable.    lie  had  not  the  means  of  attempting  a  vrar 

* L-.  of  manoeuvres.     Straitened  as  were  his  resources,  such  a 

1760.  policy  must  have  resulted  in  a  retreat  to  Pondichery  to 
be  followed  by  a  siege  there.  This  result  being  unavoid- 
able, he  was  surely  right  in  attempting  to  ward  it  off  by 
a  direct  blow.* 

Then,  again,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  action.  He,  at 
least,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  behaviour  of  his  cavalrv. 
Had  they  followed  him,  he  would,  he  sa5's,  have  thrown 
the  left  of  the  English  force  into  disorder  so  great  that 
an  advance  of  the  infantry  must  have  changed  it  into  an 
overthrow.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for,  he  could  not  have 
foreseen,  the  accident  in  the  intrenchment  which  cau!?e<l 
its  evacuation,  and  lost  him  the  battle.  His  disposi- 
tions were  good.  The  intrenchment  8er^'ed  as  the  pivot 
whereon  to  move  his  army ;  had  that  been  held,  he  could 
not  have  been  beaten.  Accidents  not  very  dissimilar  have 
before  this  decided  the  fate  of  greater  battles,  Avithout 
that  prejudice  and  passion  have  fixed  the  blame  on  the 
commander ! 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  The  next  day  I^lly  fell  back  to  Chittaput,  taking 
with  him  all  his  wounded ;  thence,  sending  the  Mahrattiis 
and  native  troops  to  Arcot,  he  retreated  to  Gingee,  but 
as  at  that  point  the  English  were  nearer  than  himself  to 
Pondicherj^  he  made  a  cross-march  to  Valdaur,  fifteen 
miles  from  that  city.  In  this  ix)sition  he  was  able  to  cover 
l^ondichery,  aiul  to  receive  supplies  from  the  south.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do  so  much,  for  had  the 
English  only  fiiHowcd  up  their  victor}'  with  vigour,  they 
would  have  reached  Tondichery  before  lially,  and  that 
place,  destitute  of  provisions  and  of  troops,  would  j>ro- 
bably  have  surrendered  on  the  fii-st  summons.  The 
EngHsh  leader,  however,  preferred  the  slower  metho<l  of 
reducing  the  subordinate  places  held  by  the  French — 
a  poliiT  which  the  abst^ice  of  d'Ache  and  the  utter 
abandonment  of  Pondichery  by  the  mother-country  al- 
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IowchI  him  to  carry  out  unmolested.    In  pursuance  of  tliis    chap. 
n^solution,  Coote  carried  ChitUiput  on  January  28,  and         ■  '■ 
Arrot  on  the  Dth  of  the  following  month.    Timery,  Devi-     176a 
cotta,  Trinomalee,  and  Alami)ar\'a  fell  about  the  same 
time ;  Karical  surrendered  on  April  5  ;  on  the  15th,  lially 
was  constniiiKHl   to  ivtreat  from  Valdaur  to  within  the 
luMljrt*  that  bounded  Pon<lieher}' ;  and  cm  the  20th,  Chil- 
luinbrum,  and  a  few  davs  later  Cuddalore — the  last  im- 
port^mt  i)lace  excopt  Thia;^ar  and  Ginjree   held   by  the 
French  in  the  Caniatic — fc*ll  into  the  hands  of  the  Enjr- 
lish.     It  is  not  to  l)e  sup|)osed  that  all  these  places  were 
li^ditly  pven  up.      Si>me  of  them,  indeixl,  I^jdly  would 
have  done  wfU  to  evacuaU\  so  as  to  cany  with  him  tlus 
jrarrisons;  but  Karical,  so  long  in  the  i)osst»'<sion  of  the 
Krcnch,  their  second  si^aport,  he  made  a  great  elTort  to 
pri'MTvi*.*   But  what  could  he  do?    He  found  the  enemies 
lir  nu't  witli  inside  the  walls  of  Pondicherv  worse  than 
tliosr  he  had  to  combat  without ;  he  found  self-interest 
eviTywherc,   patriotism    nowhere.     The    inhabittmts   re- 
fuMHl  even  to  don  the  soldiers'  unifi>nn,  thtm«rh  onlv  for 
the  puiiK)se  of  making  a  show  l)efore  the  enemy.     tH»di- 
tion,  cabals,  and  intrigui»s — every«me  striving  to  cast  UjHm 
I-:dlv  the  disi*re<lit  of  the  inevitable  ruin  that  awaited 
tln*m  — eveiyone  thwarting  his  wislu*^,  and  ckvretly  amn- 
ti'nirting  his  onlers — inwh  man  still  lK»nt  on  saving  for 
hiniM'lf  what  he  ctudd  out  of  the  wre<'k — this  was  the 
int<»nial  conditicm   of  Pondicherv — th(»si»  the  men  with 
res|><H*t  to  whom  it  might  be  said  that  an  ap[K*ftl  to  pa- 
triotism wiLs  an  appetd  to  a  feeling  that,  long  deadened, 
ha<l  now  ccju^ihI  entirt^ly  to  exist.     *  From  this  time,*  says 
1-jdly,  *  Pondicherj\  without  numey,  without  shijw,  and 
witliout  even  pn>visions,  might  be  given  up  for  lost.'    Yet 
though  he  could  not  be  blind  to  Uie  impending  result, 

*  Til**  c«miiniin<i«ut  at  K*ric«l  wta  poor  and  faint  a  rmifftancc,  that  be 

M.  iCtniiiilt  de  St.  <frnuain.  tht*  miiim  wm  lm)Ufrht  to  trial,  aiul  nentroriHl 

vihn  h««i  iiiim*D<!«<ivd  Chandeniaiforv  to  be  caabivrvd.     L<alljr  tajt  be  da« 

to  rii\f.     At    Karical   b«   idju1«  m  aerT«*d  death. 
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ciiAP.    Lally  liimself  used  every  effort  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 
He  treated  Avith  the  famous  Hyder  All,  then  commander 


1760.  of  the  Mysore  annies,  for  the  services  of  10,000  men,  one- 
ludf  of  tliem  horse,  transferring  at  once  to  Hjder  the 
fortress  of  Thiagar,  and  promising  him,  in  case  of  a  favour- 
able issue  of  the  war,  to  make  over  to  him  Trichinopolr, 
Madura,  Tinivelly,  and  all  the  places  lie  might  conquer 
in  the  Camatic.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  Mukh- 
doom  Ali  arrived  at  Thiagar  on  June  4,  and  at  Pondicherv 
a  few  days  later.  The  intrigues  of  the  Councillors  ren- 
dered this  treaty  partially  abortive,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent Mukhdoom  Ali  from  attacking,  on  July  18,  a  corps 
of  180  English  infantiy,  50  hussars,  and  nearly  3,000 
native  troops,  inflicting  upon  them  a  severe  defeat,  and 
forcing  the  sunivors  to  take  refuge  in  Tiruvadi.*  But  it 
was  not  alone  by  such  attempts  at  native  alliances  that 
Lally  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tide  of  misfortune  setting 
in  so  strongly  against  him.  Weak  as  he  was  in  European 
infantiT,  he  determined  to  make  one  bold  stroke  to  rid 
himself  of  the  besieging  enemy.  To  understand  the  plan 
he  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that,  after  tlie  re- 
tirement of  the  French  witliin  the  bound-hedge  wliich 
forms  the  limits  of  Pondichery,  the  English  had  taken  up 
a  i)Osition,  their  right  resting  on  the  fort  of  Villenour,  and 
their  left  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Perimbe,  the  space  be- 
t  ^veen  covering  an  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  In 
iront  of  Perimbe  they  had,  moreover,  tlirown  up  a  redoubt, 
armed  with  three  j)ieces  of  cannon,  whilst  the  centre  was 
covered  by  a  house  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  hedge, 
connected  by  a  tree  avenue  with  the  town.  The  plan 
which  Lally  arranged,  and  which  was  so  skilfully  devised 
as  to  deserve  success,  provided  that,  whilst  his  right  column 
should  surprise  the  redoubt  in  front  of  Perimbe,  and  the 
ci*ntr(»  the  hedge-bound  house,  the  left,  which  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Ariancopan,  should 

•  Wilk8;  Orme. 
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cross  tlmt  riviT,  and  fall  uikhi  the  roar  of  the  cneniv,     chap. 
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who,  it  was  calculated,  would  1x3  thrown  into  utter  con-  - — r-^ 
fusion  by  the  diversity  of  the  attacks.  To  guard  against  17Ga 
mistakes,  I^ally  the  day  previous  accxmipanieil  the  com- 
niander  of  the  left  column,  M.  d'Aramhure,  over  the 
fzround  he  was  to  take,  indicating  the  jMMnt  at  which  he 
was  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  exact  direction  he  was 
then  to  pursue. 

Hut  a  fatality  seemeil  to  attend  all  the  opi^rations  of  Sept. 4. 
l^illy.  The  surprise  indeed  was  complete — for  having 
given  no  intimation  of  the  intendeil  movement  to  his  coim- 
cillors  they  were  unable  to  betray  him  :  the  right  assault 
comp]t»tcly  suc<'c\.»deil,  the  red4)ubt  being  quickly  carried  ; 
th(»  centre  atUuk  was  des|x»rately  contesteil.  The  FixMich 
never  fought  l)etter.  Colonel  Coote,  on  his  side,  seeing 
the  inj|H)rtance  of  the  place,  brought  up  his  best  troops  to 
defend  it.  Hut  notwithsUuuling  all  his  efforts,  the  French, 
though  in  the  n^giment  of  I^dly  alone  they  had  lost  eight 
sergeants  l)esidcs  several  private^?,  still  ]x*rsisteil,  hoping 
to  liear  I'Vcrv  minute  the  sounds  of  the  as.ssiult  on  the 
enemyV  rciir.  Just  lus  these  hoj)e»  were  at  their  highest, 
d'Aramburc  and  his  men  ap|K»aiXHl,  not  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  but  U^tween  the  assiudting  (H)Iumns  and  the  town! 
Tliis  ofliciT,  who  on  other  invasions  had  lx»haved  so  well, 
would  a|)|H'ar  to  have  lost  his  head  ;  he  crossed  the  river 
at  a  far  lower  |)ohit  than  had  Ixvn  |>oiiited  out  to  him, 
and  brought  his  men  to  the  attack  in  exactly  the  op|K>site 
direcli<ai  to  that  indi^^itetl  by  liidly.  Hy  this  false  move, 
\iv  rendcreil  imjKJssible  a  success  which,  if  attaineil,  would 
havi»  deferrcnl,  if  it  had  not  altogether  prevented,  the 
catastrophe  that  was  to  follow. 

Till*  end  was  now  nojir  at  hand.  On  SeptemlnT  16, 
Mon>on,  who  luul  suc'ceetknl  Coote  in  the  conunand  of  the 
KuLdi-^h  force,  deliverctl  an  assmdt  on  the  Oulpuvl  jxist, 
nii'I  ci»m|)elhtl  the  French  to  t|uit  lhedcfi»nci»  of  the  Uumd- 
h(  «lL^e,  and  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  the  place.  This 
attack,  however,  cost  the  English  nuiny  men,  and  Ministm 
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CHAP,  was  SO  severely  wounded,  that  Colonel  Coote  returned  to 
^-^ ,  -^  take  up  his  command.  Notwithstanding  this  movement, 
1760.  which  shut  out  all  supplies  from  Pondichery,  Lally  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  defence,  and  prohibited  all  mention 
of  surrender.  Every  measure  that  could  be  adopted  to  pn> 
cure  sustenance  for  the  troops  was  taken  ;  contributions 
were  levied ;  grain  was  dug  out  of  places  where  it  had 
been  buried  for  concealment;  taxes  were  imposed  ;*  the 
idle  sections  of  the  native  inhabitants  were  turned  adrift : 
no  precaution  in  fact  was  neglected  to  prolong  the  defence 
of  the  town  till  the  arrival  of  d'Ache,  whose  squadron  was 
even  tlien  daily  expected. 

But,  on  December  24,  tliere  remained  in  the  magazines 
but  eUAit  davs'  full  rations  for  the  soldiers.  It  had  become 
necessarj^  to  reconsider  the  position.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lally,  who  for  the  three  weeks  preceding  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  directed  the  assembly  of  a 
mixed  council  to  take  into  consideration  the  terms  which 
should  be  offered  to  the  English.  The  members  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Lally,  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves 
any  sliare  in  the  responsibility  of  a  capitulation,  evaded 
this  order.  But  an  event  occurred  which  rendered  their 
evasion  of  the  less  consequence.  On  the  31st  the  road- 
stead of  Pondicliery  was  visited  by  one  of  those  storms  not 
uncommon  at  that  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  English  fleet  was  most  disastrous. 
Three  large  ships  were  driven  on  shore  two  miles  below 
Pondicheiy;  tliree  others,  having  on  board  1,100  Euro- 
j)eans,  foundered ;  all  the  remainder  were  severely  injured. 
Xor  did  the  siege  works  escape.  All  the  batteries  and 
redoubts  raised  by  tlie  army  were  destroyed.  Soldiers^, 
unable  to  carrj''  their  muskets,  had  thro\Mi  them  away  in 
despair ;  all  the  annnunition,  except  that  in  store,  was  ren- 
dered useless ;  every  tent  had  been  bloAvn  down ;  so  great 

•  From  the  operation  of  these  lat-    town  were  specially  exempted  by  the 
t(*r  the  Eiir()p<'aD  inhabitautt)  of  the    Council,  de  lA'yrit  presiding. 
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was  tlie  confusion  that  had  a  sortie  been  made  l)y  the    chap. 
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garrison,  not  a  hundred  men  rould  have  been  collected  to  -— ,.->-^ 
resist  it.  The  question  of  a  sortie  was  indeed  mooted  in  1760, 
rondicher}%  ami  though  such  a  movement  would,  owing 
to  the  still  raging  wind  and  the  inundati<m  caused  by  the 
storm,  have  l>een  attendeil  with  great  difficulties,  it  ought 
certainly,  even  as  a  la.**t  despairing  blow,  to  have  been 
attempted.  Hut  who  was  there  t<^  organize  such  a  move- 
ment ?  T^dly  lay  hel[)less  in  his  IkhI  ;  his  orders  canvassed 
and  cavillfd  at  rather  than  obeyed.  With  the  enemy  at 
their  gates,  the  citizens  of  Pondicher}'  thought  more  of 
cond)ining  to  thwart  the  genend  they  hateil,  than  of 
elU'(*tually  opjx^^i'ig  the  fiK\  who  threatened  them  with 
destruction.     No  sortie,  tluTefore,  wius  made. 

Xevertheless,  the  storm  had  at  least  the  effect  of  re-  1761. 
opening  the  door  of  hope  to  T^idly  and  the  garrisim.  If 
dWdie,  or,  failing  d* Ache,  if  even  live  French  ships  vrerc 
tt»  arrive,  the  damaged  Knglish  il(^»t  could  be  destroj-ed. 
\\'it]i  the  destruction  of  that  lleet,  deliveran<*e,  and  with 
it  the  command  of  the  seas  for  at  leju^t  twelve  mtmths 
could  be  obtained.*  It  l)ecame,  therefore,  an  obj(»ct  with 
Lilly  to  provide  sul)'<i>tence  for  his  men  for  another  fort- 
nii'ht  longer.  To  i»flect  this,  he  sent  to  the  Jesuit,  liJivaur, 
and  inf<»rmeil  him  of  his  int4.*nti(m  to  si'an*h  his  convent 
for  grain,  which  hv  had  n»ason  to  believe  was  stori^l  there. 
The  reply  to  this  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  I^ivaur 
tn  subsist  the  garrison  till  January  13. 

I  low  terribly  each  clay  jmssed,  how  the  eX|>ectation  of 
the  arrival  of  d'Ache,  eager  and  stimulating  to  action  at 

•  riiiri'  i*  tM  •.tnitiif'T  pnN>f  of  th»»  iiutJintiT.  Thiin,  on  th<*  fitn*n(?th  of 
ill  .ipiuitv  iif  thf  lJ.»\i*miiifiil  of  «  nu*iv  niitioiir,  th«*  Frenrh  Miiiiittnr 
I^Mti*  \\.,  tltmi  tlmt  ori'ffiMl  l)v  th**  (ii«l  not  lii^iur**  tl**lili**nit«*lv  to  Mii'n- 
iill*  iif<^«  .»f  li'Arhi*  at  thi*  oiiijunr-  fi<*«  Imliii.  Th^r  withhcUl  th««  flt»««t 
tur*-  Oil  the  iii«T»*  riitutiur  tlmt  the  fn>in  tli«'  |i<*int  thniit**!)*^!  hy  an  aniiy 
!!../]  «)i  ( t.>\t*rtitii«-fit  y^vti*  <t*  liHtiii^  •iid  fthi|M  of  war,  to  ki*4'p  it  in  tho 
M  )•)  111  ftr  an  MttAi  k  ii|»iiii  Hiirlxm,  qimrtiT  that  wa^  ntt'niutnl  only  by 
til'-  <  rtltlM*'!  of  \"»T««ill«-»i  itt'iit  orilfn»  it«|Hirl.  — MrMHtirt  uf  (\twit  iMliy : 
t  •  <i  \<  )i*  ii<>t  t«*  lt»it\f  that  inlAiKt*  or  VoUitifrtt  Fri*»fMmt*, 
•hoiilii  )if  hH\i*  l**ft  it,  t4»  rv'tuni  to  it 
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CHAP,     the  war,  she  did  not  also  receive  her  annual  supply  of 

^ _^   money,  French  Lidia,  after  the  arrival  of  Lally's  troops. 

1761.  received  from  tlie  mother-country  scarcely  more  than  two 
millions  of  francs !  There  could  be  but  one  result  to  such 
a  mode  of  supporting  a  colony,  and  that  result  appeared 
on  January  16, 1761. 

We  do  not  hesitate  thus  to  fix  the  date  of  the  final 
faihire  to  establish  a  French  Empire  in  India,  because  up 
to  tlie  moment  of  the  actual  capitulation,  it  was  always 
possible  tliat  the  fall  of  Pondichery  might  be  dehiyeJ. 
and  a  chance  afforded  to  the  French  of  agsiin  asserting 
their  supremacy.  United  counsels  and  energetic  action 
so  hite  even  as  January  1,  1761,  might  have  caused  the 
annihilation  of  the  besieging  army ;  the  arrival  of  d'Ache 
up  to  the  6th  would  have  forced  the  English  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  might  even  have  insured  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet.  But  the  events  of  January  16  made  French 
supremacy  in  the  Carnatic  for  ever  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  the  Peaoe  of  Paris  restored  to  France,  in  17G3,  Pon- 
dichciy  and  her  other  dependencies  in  Southern  India: 
but  tliov  were  restored  dismantled  and  dcfoncclc\»?s,  with 
their  trade  annihilated,  with  their  influence  gone,  with 
the  Purse  of  defeat  and  failure  stamped  upon  their  Iinbita- 
tions  ;  they  were  restored  at  a  time  when  England,  usinjr 
well  the  ])rec*ious  moments,  had  rooted  herself  firmly  in 
the  soil.  The  diflerence  in  the  power  and  position  of  the 
rival  settlements  was  shown  clearly  in  1778,  Avhen  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  France  and  England,  Pon- 
(lieluTv  was  at  once  invested  and  captured  by  a  British 
army.*  It  is  true,  inde(»d,  that  during  that  war,  the 
French  made  a  despi  rate  efl<)rt  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes 
of  England  in  America,  by  sending  out  3,000  men  under 
llussv  and  a  fleet  under  Sufli-en  to  assist  Ilvder  All,  then 
alone  almost  a  mat(*h  for  the  few  Endish  in  Madras.    Hut 

•  r<»ii<li(']i«Tv  was  r»'<forf'(l  to  IVnco  of  Aiint'Di*,  captiirrd  nenin  in 
Fnin«<'  by  the  IVare  of  17S;{,  cai)-  IHO.*), and  fiiiany  n^s^tored  in  IS14  and 
tiired  ji«'ain  in  17l>.'{,  r«'^loriMl  ]>v  the     1815. 
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Ci^ding  that  last  act  is  thus  dcsoribeil  by  the  English  his-  chap. 
torian  of  the  war,  himself  a  contenii)orary  and  a  menilKT  - —  ,  *— ^ 
of  the  Madras  Council.  *In  the  afternoon/  writes  Mr.  1*61. 
()rnu\  *  the  garrison  drew  up  under  anus  on  the  ])anKle 
lx»fore  the  (Mtadel,  the  English  trcK)ps  facing  them.  Colonel 
C\H)te  then  reviewed  the  line,  which,  exclusive  of  commis- 
sioninl  oflicei's,  invalid^  and  others  who  had  hid  themselves, 
amountt^d  to  1,100,  all  wearing  the  face  of  famine,  fatigue, 
or  disguise.  The  grenadier  of  I^idly  and  liorraine,  once; 
the  al)le-it-lHHlied  men  in  the  army,  aj>|K»areil  the  m<x^t 
impaired,  having  constiuitly  put  thems<»lvi»s  forward  to 
i»verv  service ;  and  it  was  recollected  that  from  their  first 
landing,  throughout  all  the  services  of  the  fiehl,  and  all 
the  di'<tress4»s  of  the  hlm^kade,  not  a  man  of  them  had 
ever  dc^^erU^l  to  the  English  anny.  The  victor  soldicT 
gave  his  sigh  (which  none  hut  banditti  could  refuse)  to 
tlii"^  .M»Ienui  contemplation  of  the  fat(?  of  war,  which  might 
havi'  bren  his  own.* 

Tlie  scenes  tliat  followed  the  surrender  were  little 
creditable  to  the  Franco-Indian  oilicials  of  Pondicherv. 
When  l^illv,  <lirecttHl  bv  the  victorious  Oenend  to  |>n>- 
civtl  undi'r  an  escort  of  English  soldiei's  to  Madnis,  was 
leaving  the  town  in  a  pahuKjuin,  he  was  insultiHl  by  a 
mt»l)  of  some  eighty  of  the  i)rinci|)al  adhen'uts  of  d<? 
1^'Vrit,  two  n(  ihem  mendH*rs  of  his  Council.  TIicm^ 
rullians  who  had  npfidy  avowml  their  wish  to  (h»'i|Mitcli 
him,  wi're  only  |)n»ventiHl  from  exiruting  their  di'sign  by 
the  pre-^ence  of  the  e><N»rt.  Ihit  when,  two  minut4»s  later, 
l>ubois  the  intendant  of  the  French  (leiieral,  and  wh«» 
hatl  in  |Miss<S'*ion  s»me  most  valuable  d<N*ument*<,  proving 
theeorru|>tion  that  had  reigmnl  within  the  town,  attempted 
t'>  foll«»w  hi-i  chief,  he  wa^  assailed  with  the  most  furious 
menace'^.  l)ul>ois  who,  thou<rh  almost  seventv  vears  old 
:in<l  nearly  blind,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  turned  numd  to 
reply  to  theM'  invtHtiv4»s,  dniwing  his  swonl  i\s  \\v  <lid 
N».  lb*  wa**  imme<liatelv  attacked  bv  otu»  lK»fer,  and 
mil  lliruugh  the  Unly.      Hi?*  papers  were  at  onci*  sei'unnl 
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ciTAP.  stances  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  aigents  on  ihf 
— ^^--r-^  spot,  that  contributed  much  to  the  same  result.  We  cut 
17G1.  fess  that  before  we  had  studied  the  public  document 
Avhicli  form  the  basis  of  this  history,  we  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  characters  so  brilliant,  so  energcdci 
^so  enterprisin<,%  as  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnais,  Bussy,  urul 
I.ally,  should  have  failed,  opposed  as  they  were  by  md. 
wlio,  Avith  tlie  exception  of  CUve,  must  be  regarded  t 
inferior  to  tliem  in  (*apacity.  But  the  solution  of  iLc 
question  becomes  after  examination  easy.  Those  four 
Frcncli  names  sliine  out  as  bright  lights  from  among  a 
ci-owd  of  lliekering  satelhtes.  It  is  tliey,  or  rather — fjr 
he  stands  out  far  above  tlie  others — it  is  Dupleix,  who 
ivllects  the  lustre  of  liis  great  name  upon  the  struggles  uf 
his  countrymen  for  empire  in  the  East.  He  did  it  all. 
lie  was  unsupported  except  by  Bussy.  He  it  Avas  who 
caused  tlie  fame  of  the  French  nation  to  resound  in  the 
])alaces  of  Delhi,  who  carved  out  a  policy  which  his  rivaU 
seized  and  followed.  lie  did  not  succeed,  because  he  wa? 
not  i)n)])erly  su])ported  at  home,  because  he  Avas  alone 
amon^rst  his  countrymen  in  India.  Those  contests  for  the 
])ossc'ssit)n  of  Trichinopoly  showed  that,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  his  soldiei's  would  not  win 
battles,  lie  could  do  eveiything  but  hnbue  them  with  Lis 
own  spirit,  lie  was  in  fact  alone — in  everything  supreme, 
except  as  a  soldier  in  the  field. 

If  we  examine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the 
KiiLHi>li,  we  .shall  see  numberless  instances  of  the  dourretl 
cliara<-ter  of  the  nation.  Xot  counting  Clive,  who  wju« 
but  lor  a  short  time  on  the  scene,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  Mniilish  settlements  equal  in  genius  to  DupK'ix.  But, 
again,  there  wr*re  many,  Vi?rv  many  anu)n«x  thenu  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  subordinates  of  ])ui)leix,  Bussv 
alone  exce|)le(l.  The  dariiiLT  of  I-iiwrenco,  tjio  do^i-i'iHl 
|)erluiacity  of  Saunders  and  his  Council,  the  vigour  and 
iihilily  of  (  alliaud,  of  Fordi*,  of  Joseph  Smith,  of  I)alti»n, 
ii\u\  t){'  many  others,  >tand  out  in  striking  conii-asl  to  the 
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r.il.I.u.^N  the  im-a|i:irilv,  tla-  imlf«-i-i..ii,  ..f  tlu-  I.:iws 
Ih.-  .l".\ul,-uil-.   ih..   i;ivimi.'r>,    tl,.-   M:ii"ii.-.  :iiitl  ..liu-i-s 

wIl Itii|il<-i.\  w:is  Ji.pHil  t<»  I'liipliiy.     Nivi-r  w:i<  l!ii;_'- 

laiiil  1>.  itrr  Mivcil  (liiin  illlliii^'  tlutl  -(iii;.',l'I''.  Nt-vi-r  was 
thfiT  iiii.r.-  iippitiTiit,  aliki'  iiiiiitii;_'-l  ln-r  civil  ainl  military 
:ij.'iiil-.  liial  paliiolif  li.'Vi.licui  to  <!iily.  wliirli  uiijftil  t.»  Iw 
111.-  lii-li..-I  aim  c.l'.-v.iy  s.rvaiit  i>t'  lii-  .■..iiriliy.  In  tlio 
rnu.-ii  ^.til.-iii.ut  tlii-"  r.-iliri.L'  l.uni..!  far  l.-s-  Ini-jlilly. 
Tl..-  .IImii^  ..fill.-  pvalot  'aiiioi.L;-l  In-r  li-a.!.-rs' w.iv 
liianv.1  aiM  ll.waru-.!  I.v  ih.'  I.i.'k.-iiii-j>  aii>l  |.-al.niM.-  ..f 
Mil...nliiul<--.  \V.-  .Mv  1^1  I!Miinl..imiiis  >anili.iii,i.'  llio 
U-i  ii.i.i.-i>..f  rniiirr  I,,  !,i,  i,al..ii-y..f  Pui-Kix  :  C.k!.- 
li.-u.  uwiii^'  l.i  tin-  >aiii.-  lV-.Iiti;.',uii.l.>iiij:llK-liiiIliaiitw..ik 
nf  Ilis  ]ii-.-I.-c,->-iii-;  Mai-ill  n-fii>iii;.'  In  aniiiliilati-  tlie 
I'.ii-Ii-li  at'I'iirliiiiujiMly  :  »lf  I>-viil  aii'I  Iii>  Ct.uii.-il  tliwarl- 
ii.-  I.ally:  ill.-  vny '(■..iiii.ill.'.rs  -.-laml.liii-  lor  iri.-.-al 
;;;iin-.  ami  ili'M-liii;.'  in  |i,-.iilatii'n  :  til..-.- t-!n-ij:i.-- wlii.li 

^hoiil'!   Imm-  I'.'.'Ii   Iiiiit<-<1  iiL'aiii'-t   a  •-"iiii iiaiiiv  <-iji- 

|.I.A.'.I   to  niiti    Mil,-  ^ui.uli.'r.      rii.I.r  -ikIi  .'ii.'iiiii-tan.-.  ^ 

III.  '  l.-':!l    .-..kM    ll.-t     |,;,\,.    l„  ,11   l..M..r  ,1,-lrnV.l  :    s,,,.;„.,-  ,  .,- 

lal.'i  il  \\a-  iiii-\ila!>!<-.  Itill  l<>r  i>tf  iiiaii  lli.-  -taki-  \\>f 
wlii-l.  111.'  iw..  .■..i;i,ln.-<  |.!ay.!  w..til  1  n,  v.r  hav  !..-.ii 
>..  -•:.-Al.  It  \v:i<  |iu|.l.i\  \\\\->  liia.I.-  Ki.:..>li  In-lia.  il 
wa.  r,aiuT  WHO  l-l  it.  h\  in  \\i>-  i.i.-.iil  ilay.  iti.T.- 
.-Xi-I  aiii-.iiL'-t  li.-r  riti/.-it-  n-.-r.-t'  a(  lli.-  li-'.il'aii  I'jiiiiir.- 
-..  \,i-r.  -p  |i..wiat'iil,  -•  iiu|i'iitaiil.  iniiai-il.-i!   |.y  a  |..-..[il,- 

\>  ■- >•  iiiaiiv  .'!:iiiij~  l<i  ill:-  «\iii|iatliy  ati'l  alla.'liiiK'iil 

i'f  i\.  i\  iiii.liijiiit  laii"|Miiii,  il  wiH  1>.-  iiii[>'i"ilil.-  I'nr 
lia>ir."l,.-i~..lt— l,..w.\.r  1.111.1.  -!..-  may  .-..ii.l,.niii  i!.,- 
a  ti.-ii  •<!'  h.'r  liM\.'Miiii,'>ii  .>!  ill"--  >!ay-.  ami  may  laiiKiiI 
11. r  i..:'it'i.iii..ii  ami  iiii->-<<:i.[i,.'i  •.]'  li.  i  <'>>uitli'Mii<'ii— 1<> 
-I, ;.;.!■  --  a  -1"\\  "l"  ['ii.li-  at  tl..'  i.-.-..:l.  .Ii-.n  lt...t  il  \\a'  a 
.  I  :-\  ■■(  li.r  ^>>ii  \^!i<<  ilai'.'l  lii-I  r<>  u-|i::.'  Im  li.at  L'r<-al 
A-  :  .,:..M|;.  :M..l  llial  hv  In.  all-  ..('  tl,.'  Mii[.iil-.'  ^vl.l.'li  I..- 
;MV..    ri..,!,:.'!,    r..ll..rt.,i    ..,,1    |,v  Li,    iiv..U.  liir  i.i!ia'.lta[.l> 

..I'  ICi.'l-Ma'.   \,:,\,-   1>. .' ]Mini.:..'ii[lv  <ii>.:>'.l   I'.  tl..ar 

|...,-j  |...i(.-.|  ki:.-M,.  11  -l!..-  iii.i.il..  I-  ..I'ti..-  .-i.at  I'.miiv 
..,  I..1...1.... 
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ACIlhl,  Ciiuiit  (1*.  n|>|«iintr>«l  navul  ml- 
l«'A^ui>  til  I^lly,  AV't.  Ilin  i'hjini(*t<r, 
!'.'■'».  Ill-  wji*!!*!.  tiiiii'  iili  tlif  |<ih«:t;;i' 
I  •lit.  4}*M.  U  Inuti'ii  iitr  Ncpijwtt.iin. 
.'><>:{.  !{•  fuM"*  to  lift  ttu'siiiitit  MMilnii*. 
t'ii>*i.  Ml*,  ii.ili  i'i-ii>it  111)1 1  ill-hii'k.  oil. 
I»  •!•  t'l  .iti*"!  lit)  Tr.iiiijUl  li.ir,  'il>V  Saii<« 
tur  ihr  I*li'  III"  l-'raiitf,  .'ilJi.  Apj'ni- 
|ri  iti*  t'lir  ihi-  ticit  miii»«-y  intfiitliil  I'nr 
T-ti'l:  111  ry.  .'»'_'.».  Arrivi-«i  in  tlir  Iii- 
il  III  %i.ii«r«..  .'>.*IH.  I*  li<<itt«'i>  Ky  lN»iN-k. 
.■i:i'»  A)-*in>l<iii«.  ri>iiili<-liiTv.  .'ilo.  IVi-. 
•  oMii  «  till  .ii-.  i)«<  r  ot  I.ill\.  I'WtO 

A>!!' PToM.  ('••l->ii>  1.  (Niiiiiii.iiiiiH  II  ti>n'f  ill 
tl..  t '.i:n.i!i-.  4  1^.  ]C«lnMtH  tow.inU 
M.»  Ir.i-.   U'.» 

All 1  >1.  »h.  Al-«l.illif.  iffiH't  iif  hit  ill* 

\.i-."ii  ••{'  lipli.i  i»n  till-   tiiuvi  till  III ••  iif 
(  I.-...  I. Ill 

Aliii>'-<1  >ii  ill.  UtiiiiH  k  KMi}>*rir>if  iKllti. 
j;ii» 

Ai\-l.i-<'hi|"  il«',  trinty  «if,  irti.t*  nf.  in 
lii'liii.  -J2.'> 

All  iii.iii.ixa.  :i>--jiiir«il  liy  tlii  I'ri  n«-li.  '.'7**' 

A:i;;n:t,  ktirn-iuliTH  tu  tlit*  Kn^li^li  iiliil 
M  il.r.tM.i-.   lit) 

Aiiiiifii-r.ti.  lUj.ili.  rt'V lilts  u^.iiiiM  till- 
lr>  II  li,  'UW 

AiiVi  tri"»li  I  ri.  N.tw.il'.  :i||'iili*i<l  tu  :tii« 
iiiiiii<ktt  r  tlif  C.irniitii-.  \**',\.  Nmiiinaf ••! 
N.i«.il',  !<'•'<.  A{<}«iili«l  til  l>y  l>u|>Ifiii. 
l«i:{.  Kf-i-iii'U.  lo4  Hi  fu*«*<  fiir*-»tri>  t 
t'.i  tiiiixiiiii  iit»i'f  till  Krt  n('}i.i^.iiii«i  M  !• 
<lr.t«.  141  Thn.iti  t.«  fill-  Knnrli.  147- 
H:«  iiii|-:itii  iM<f  at  till*  Kn-Tii'h  iMviifMi- 
I  "tl  iif  M.MlrA*.  lJ»»i  S-n*!*  tn»i|>« 
tl.in  iiiiili  r  M.ii'hiii  Khan.  Iti7.  ('••ituHt 
t<.  s  nii«  •ith  thf  I'n  hi  li.  'Joj.  I»i.  !.in  - 
.ifcrinii-t  till*  Kn  ii.  h.  '.'■Ji*  n||..«i« 
I  I  .ifi.t  Skhili.  Jai.  U  killftl  10  ).iitU. 
.'.il 

A-.- I  ir-  M  il'.  n-u.f.iriv*  Kiw.  177. 
11..  I  r:..  .tilt  otiiiiuM.  I7U.  rM.«r«0.«< 
>  .  ...t     ut    *).r    iu'ti<  II.    4HI        Hi-    •kill 


AIT 

nml  i;iil!.iiitn-.  4H'.'.     Him  fntafmiMnke 

at  ruiiiiirhfn,  A.Vi 
Ani.t,  it-«  rapt  II rv  by  (Mivf.  'iMtt 
Ariaiu'iiiMin,   itfi  Hituntioii,   215.     N   for- 

tititil.  2i;{.     lJ)^l)^h  npuNiil  ut.  218. 

Ai'.iiitloniil  I'V  tin*  KiN'iii'h.  21H 
A-iatii-,  thr.  bi^  |i«vuli4rity  «»  u  MiUruT, 

4HO 

A-trui*.  M.,  ni'i-iintMl  to  mnifnAinl  iN'fon! 
TriihiiiiijMily.  .'{Hi*.  K«|iulMfi  hii  tttlm'k 
nil  S«rii)^li.uii.  .'{SO.  (*ni«»4'«i  I  hi"  Cnu- 
vi  ri  an»i  iiH-iipii-  tln»  Kivr  I{i^k««.  382. 
Altiuk-  uinl  t'arni--  th**  <iiilili'n  ItiA'k, 
^tS.'i.  ||;ii*  Tii*lor\  Willi  in  lii^  tfr.i^p, 
Hh.'i.  It  il  f»iiarrlii*l  fnitii  him  l>V 
]..i«mioi\  HHi'i.  Kf»ii;ii»  hi^K'nnininiiJ, 
•{N7.  |{* -unif-  it.  .ItM.  Ilin  fnutiun, 
'A\t\.  U  attji,'kitl  liy  Ijiwrt-h.'**.  3112. 
N  ilft'i'atiil  uihI  tjikf'ii  |>n<Nini-r.  5V3 

Auni'int.  M  .  tl'.  hii»  ^hunit  t'ul  oinilih*!  at 
Wamli «»»!),  ;i4U 

Aurun.:iiUiil.  •  ritfn-tl  l>y  S^tlaliiit  Junff 
aiiit  ltuik«y,  27«».  tVoupinl  l-y  Uhn/f**- 
««■!.«■•  tl.  [WtH.     |{ii»«v  ni'iri'lic*  on.  ;i70 

« 

Aunuii;A4'l'« .  hi«  |'laii*»  oh  tlii*  iNkkaii  nml 
iltiitli.  :i|o 

.\utruil,  M.  •!'.  niniiiiiinil<*  tin*  Krrnch 
fonr,  2:u.  Il  wiiiihiUi.  2:11.  ^'ins 
thi*  tmttli-  of  AtiiU..r.  '*M.  Tnkt-s 
ominiiUMl  nt  VaMaur.  2IA.  Vainlj 
trit-^  to  iito|i  ihr  luuiiny  in  hi*  Amiv, 
247.  Ur%(iU«>«  tu  ntmii.  248.  Ur* 
pulM**  ihr  MnhmtiA*.  2ltf.  Hnititfht 
to  tnul  t-y  ]>u|>It-ii,  2'hK  U  n'Mtiinnl 
to  mmmiiiKl.  2>'il.  iM.whm  •  |*'*'^J 
ti>ait<i.k  Naiir  Jiiiit;.  2A2.  Mori-*  on 
'I'iniviiili.  'J.'tli  Ivfrafn  Mjliiinit^l  Ali, 
2-i3.  .\iil«  in  the  f-ji|4uri-  of  <iini:«<r, 
2>'iV.  I^-a  i«  n  fiiri-f  ti'wanU  TnthiiM>- 
|"ily.  27v  I*<-fiiit»(iin^^  h  »t  VulrontU, 
2N1.  Ill*  1,-iitil  Ahil  ttpMthy.  *.'(^l  I  •«•• 
lo«B   Up  lh«-  Kii;;li«h.  212      .'^hliln  thrin 

Up  in  Tn'}iini>)><ly.  ;:N'I.     iCi-Iirml  of 
Ilia  t-uDini  till  1.  2M      S  ht  to  •kui^r-vtl* 
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BAL 

Lnw,  310.  AtteniptB  to  reach  the 
( \  )U'roon  ,314.  Ki't  i  res  from  Ootatoor, 
:n8.  .SuiTciulers  to  Clivc,  318.  Ap- 
)<oiut(-<l  to  coinmaiul  a  force  against 
Tri(liinoix)ly,  444.  His  faulty  method 
of  warfart',  445,  It.s  ill-success,  447. 
l{<'placcd  by  Saubiuut,  448 


B 


AIASOKE,  factory  at,  founded,  32 


Ballajt^  Rijt'O  Rao,  the  Poshwa,  re- 
cvivi'S  t^^o  lakhs  from  $alabut  Juii'r, 
'27o.  Promises  to  suj)port  Gliazee-(HHl- 
r<u.  343.  Enters  the  Dekkan,  3ol. 
llasttiis  to  bar  the  road  to  Poona,  3ol. 
Is  (left-ated  by  IJussy,  353.  His  in- 
trif^ios.  354.  l''on'e<l  to  fly  for  his  life, 
351.  Is  u^rain  beaten,  355.  0|>c*ns 
nepitialions  with  Salabut  Junp,  356. 
And  eoiieludrs  an  armistice,  357.  Off«'rs 
liimsi'lf  to  the  highest  bidder,  358. 
Auivt's  to  ])eaee  witliSalalmt  Jung,  300. 
Invades  Jilysore,  407.  Ketires,  4(»8. 
lu-fuses  to  as.sissinatt'  Bussy,  471.  His 
anxiety  to  ^aiu  Bussy,  472.  Endeavours 
to  I'rujntiate  him,  473 

Hara  Saliib,  defeated  and  slain  bv  the 
M:ihr.ittas,  88 

Barnet.  Commotloro,  charged  to  di-stn>y 
the  French  settlements,  99.  Appro- 
priates ttie  plan  of  La  Bounlouuuis, 
117,  7iot(.    Dies.  123 

Barntval.  ^^rs.,  daughter  of  Dupleix, 
writt'S  to  }a\  Hourdonnais,  113 

P»arnii,  M.,  Dirirtor  of  Surat.  19.  Be- 
sir^inl  in  St.  Thome,  21.  Visits 
Martin  at  Pondieherv.  22.  Keturns  to 
Surat  and  rt-ports  to  tlu'  Company,  22. 

P»arthi'Irmy,  M.,  ap]K>inte*l  Councillor  nt 
Minirjis,  154.  Protr>ts  against  Ijji 
Pnunlonnais.  Kil.  A]tpointi>tl  member 
of  s«  »'nt  t'<*mmitte«>.   131 

Batth-.,  (.f  Pamahlnry.  79.  <>fT  Nt-L-a- 
p.jtaiii.  123.  Ni'ar  Madras,  190.  Nrar 
St.  'I'l.nn.t'-.  192.  Of  .\ndMH)r.  233.  (»n 
tin-  riMKtr,  255.  Ni'jtr  <iii.L'«»'.  '2*\'^. 
Of  Vnh(in.l:i.  280.  Of  thr  Ami.  297. 
Of  Covn-iMuk.  298.  Of  Vii-r.tv.mdi, 
329.  Ol"  TMli.M.r.  331.  N.-ar  i:.-.l.  ••, 
II.'i'J.  Of  KaJ.-i I H. IT.  :i5 1.  N«  ar  Korv::;i'  ai. 

:5.'«;.    ot*  tho  iJoldtn  H«M>k  .fust  I.  •  y.i 

(»t  tin-  tb.hh-n  iJ'vk  (sirond).  3S9.  Of 
thf  SuL^u•h.af  Il.'.k.  ."92.  Ot!  N.-a- 
).:!tain.  5(»3.  Otl  Tianjiirl  .-ir.  515.  Of 
('..r:,!..!-.-,  532.   i^l)  r.rt  Si.  I)a\;.l,  5::.S. 

]'..'.K--it.    M..    ;•.]  p-liiird     Pra»-«'    ( '«'i'iri.i-- 
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BUS 

Beaulicu,  Captain,  joins  CommridoK  ■!? 
Nets  in  an  «*xpe<iition,  6.  Con.'r::iLi.< 
one  of  his  own,  7.  Returns  to  FrsiL.t, 
7 

Bejapore,  succnmbs  to  Auningzebe,  ll, 
24 

B«>ileaa,  M.,  appointed  nieml«r  of  s«vt-: 
committee,  434 

Boimessay,  Coroct,  obedient  amone  ti> 
disobedient,  549 

Bo.««cawen,  Admiral,  his  lineage.  21  >. 
AppointM  to  ct>nimand  the  eii^tiitin: 
against  Pondicher>%  215.  His  aUtrt.T. 
attack  on  the  islamls,  216.  Ls  ivpu!--! 
at  Arianeopan,  217.  Oocupios  it  »ti 
closes  OD  Pondichery,  219.  Hi"  lT'^ 
efforts  and  their  failure,  221.  KulMi 
the  siege,  221.  Leaves  f<ir  EngLiJ. 
240 

Boiirbon,  Isle  of,  sre  Isle  of  Fmnce 

Bouvet,  M.,  Governor  of  Itourl  on.  *«:'• 
for  Pondieher>-,  2 JO.  Outmanopuvn? 
the  KDfrlii^h  admiral,  210.  Kvtum.'^To 
the  coaHt,  224 

Brennier.  M.,  succeeds  Astruc  in  mni- 
nnuid.  387.  His  two  plans,  387.  I^ 
t ermines  to  inteixvj*  I^wreDco.  3SS. 
His  misbikes  and  defeat,  389.  K»*in.ir» 
to  Mootachellimwr,  391.  Ht'sigxia  com- 
mand  to  Astruc,  301 

Brereton,  Major,  supixtrts  a  sortie  npiin^t 
the  French,  522.  Stumis  Conjer«-niin. 
535.  Takes  Tripatore,  540.  Is'npui!>*d 
at  Wnude-«a«*h,  640.  Is  niurta'lr 
uountliti,  550 

Bniver»\  M.,  appointe<I  a  Commi^siuccr 
uuth'r  Da  IJurv,  102 

Binv.  CJiiienil  dc,  a)  }tointi<<l  to  cxtviit*- 
tlu'ortifrs  of  i)iip]rix  :ipiint*t  La  Bour- 
doniiain,  1G2.  IfaudM  o\'i>r  to  La  H.^ur- 
(lonnais  a  letter  from  the  l^ouui-il,  le^l. 
K  arrested  with  his  comi^uionn,  16.». 
Aj»pointr<l  tocoiiMiiaiul  tin-  fwn*e  H;^•lir:^t 
Koi-t  St.  David.  198.  Manlus  Uiiihrr. 
199.     la  ^iu^pri^^^l  and  htaifn.  201 

Bu-saliit  Juii^,  nj'jxiintid  ki-«'|KT  of  the 
^n-at  M-al  to  Sidabut  Jnnir,  489.  N«»- 
iiiiiiatiil  his  mini.-ttr.  489.  IWliuev 
tin'  Fn'ni'h  ovrrtnn"*,  5il 

Ihis.-y.  M.  «h'.  in  ]»rrsriit  at  the  Vattlc  of 
Aiiiloor,  231.  (Jiiins  the  day,  23 ». 
His  li lira L'*'.  257.  St  nt  t(>ntt»ck<tini?i  •-, 
258.  His  HU-.isN,  259.  Is  Htt.-uliitl 
to  ^In/iit^-r  Jnnir.  272.  IIi»  comlurt 
at  I\uil(ia)>Ml),  273.  His  addn-^<«  iit^t-r 
thr  il.ath  of  Mo/ufft-r  Jnnir.  271.  .\|»- 
j'uii.t-  S.ilahut  .lui:^  to  l»c  ."^idiailar, 
27 1.  Afi'onjpanii's  S;dj)hnt  Juiir  itj 
AuninLMhail.  274.  \\\**  mij-*'  air.tit>i— 
i:n  i:ts  tli«  ri',  3 1 1.     H»Mr>  of  thi>  nn'Xi- 
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lii'i 

Iii>'ii!n  (if  (ih;i/cf-4riiil-i>i'ii,  niU.  Ilii* 
:iii\ii*i'  fo  ilit«  Sulijil.ir.  H.'iO.  MitVtrt 
\.\<"U  lU'iiiT  itiiil  dm. ill  1)1  riMjiin.  lWt'2. 
I>i-I'i:iln  the  I'l  .<«}i\\a.  H>^t.  Atiaiii.  '.Wti. 
.\:.Miti.   ^i.'i.'i.      .Mi«\fM    tho   Siiliiidar   tn 

lii.lkr  {K'ai-r.  .'iftlt.  iViti-Urc»  llif  lliillli- 
1.  llHilt  nl'  lhl|Iri>C  llH  Naw.t)>  ot'  till- 
( '.triiatii*.  :i(il.  i'alU  m<'L  ainl  pr-KVi«U 
!••  Ma^■•]!|•:lt.lIll.  ^{(U.  l^-.trii*«  tin 
t!-<  .u-)iri-<ili-*  ri»:.ilui't  ot'  Smi«1  Lu-hkur, 
.*i»i7.  Ilin  I'l"  iiiii'i  ai'tMii.  Hii7.  Man-liiH 
ml  .\uniii_:ali.it|,  At\\l.  «  M*TaUiHiliO(*i-'>'«i«iii 
til"  fi'iir  I  rnx  jii.'i -.  ;J7'*.  Au'rri  •.  (u 
rii.iiiitai!!  Svihl  LiioliWur.  tC.  r<ik."4 
|.. ,.«>«. I, HI  ,,j"  ill'-  I'iiir  Cirrar-,  iiT'i. 
.\>  •  iiiiii'  unit  till*  SiilMilar  ti»  11  viir.i1-.ii), 

•tri-       11:*  t'lUt'liiti^  t.iriAkfll  ••tl  -••tt;';;; 

I'lif  fur  .Ma^iilipat.iiii.  :tl  I.  Ili-^  iiinrti- 
ti<  all-Ill.  i>ut  ii>i}>l«>  r«'*i«tUr,  mi  tlii-  nnMll 
"I  iMipIiii.  i'2:\.  U  onl«ntl  )•> 
<«  -!•  lull  ti»  nj'iMi  .Saljl'Ut  Jun:;.  I'll'. 

1  .II-     iailL'tl.t;.'!'      U^til     tit     hllll      )i_V     lilt' 

.**  I- iii.ir.  I*il.  Man  lu"»  .ij;»iii'»T  My»i«ri', 
I>i7.  Kitiinis  to  HvilraUiii.  Kis. 
M  \ I  -  .lij. II ji-t  S.iviiU'in-,  ■!«*•'•.  lli.trr* 
:  ♦•!  a  !•■  .  P  f  a/rt«  till  lit  with  Mnnri 
l«  ■».  I7'»  I"  ili-tii.**!'!  Ir*::!  t;.i'  -fV- 
\  ■  .  r  till  Mil-.i.lar.  171  Hi*,  -t  it'  -- 
ii.  i:,l  "m-  .  ■.h'lii.f.  I7-*.  Ui.i  >\«  *  "X*  r- 
ti.i.-  lrii!ji  lialLiin-.  17-1.  lii -i»i\i-  I  • 
III  .k'-  a    '•♦lilt  .il   llvilrjKiiil.  I7''»       **■•• 

•  >;j  !■  ■•  •  ,«  <"ii.ir  Mall  il.  47''».  *»4i'.- 
i.\i-r  •«•  .M  ill  i:t  I  I  Ji.i  J".  17**.  .^•■ii'ti 
II  !  iii.t'ixii   rn  I^iw.  i's,     Hni,  r<*  I.im, 

*  111  'ill-  I,  ii:ii  lit  till*  Km/.'  ^|  ii«i\.ti.  •  . 
4^■•  II. ■<  *.yMi  liiriiiiT  a  li>ii,  iNii. 
.**■  i.  !"  I"  I  r.ii_'  i!i  till"  »i.  k.  !>.{.  1»  I-  - 
<  •:.  :!•  1  t. ••!.••  >iil>iilar.  1^1.  Kii.iiik'* 
I'.  rii«  •  I'll  ill- t.  |M|.  Mar>  !.!•«  iiit'i  r',t- 
l  •  .-l  iii-l ;:  ■•*.  is»i.  1*1  *|-.r.  !ii  1  l.-iw 
I'-'"  1"  n  Ml.  1^7  Pfji'T*'!  «•  thi-.\ii- 
ri.:.j-il  .1  1  r'.Ti-|'ira!«ir».  IM*.  N  I'rili  n  "1 
I.I  i-'iii  l.a.'iV  r.">.  M.ilk*  "  I'^rr  ill  ll■.••■ 
l   ■    <    ■     ,T'  III"'    .il.'l     -  •■.    nil!.    4'.M         .Il  III- 

1..;.    i:    \r-    '.  .'»|il.      II  «  n  II  ••]  ii:.>a 

I.!    L.   I-,,    .il  "^  1  !:■      I.    .'1     i.{  .l.-.'ll     i  'I- 

!•  rt  iii.'-i  ••!  hiiii»<ll  \  \  T:i<<f:it«r  In*!!  )t 
» .■tutii -!. '•  r-    i'»l'»     1»  .i|»|-'iii»»-i|  f.i  r  i..k 
I  .  \-  1..  .:.   -s.i.i   r  .  .'».;•».      N  w.'li  I-iliv 
i  • !  •  •     \1 1'!.  1-.    .'iJl       N    iiii(  iiir<«l    t>i 
I  .•     rl  •".■    l.../'.  .'(.  .'iji      lli<  r.!ii»  >t 
.  .  ■:  1*  -      «.-•  I'H  .!••'».  .'iL*  I,  •'•"»' 4.  i:i'l  ■.i'-«. 
I.    .  .  •..  \\  .i:i  ■.  «  i->i    .)!.*      H   "  a'  •  r:  \i 
ii.  .     -    r  •  :t    Mi'li    1 '•.*•. lint    .liiM.'.    •'*ll 
|>    ■..»,.  :i    I  ■  I-.  til  r  -i^    \\  .:iii!.  u.i-.i.  .'i-i  • 
I     ...   -      I     i.li-l     l..l'^      .'I'i".       1 1.1    I'WIl 
I  ,       .•    s<  :'  •!  '.>•    .r>l.  't*>m 
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CWLfl'TrA,    i-apMin-l  hy  the  Niiwah 
/     Na/iiii  (if  111  iijral.  4(n.     K(O.L)>(uri-tl 
I        liy  ('li\«'  iiii<l  WutMrii,  4t'»3 
I    Citlliaiiil,     ra|*lain.    y»\i\i*     I*iwrt  iti*i>    ut 
i         Trii-liiTMJiNiiy,  3y'J.    <  >nliTi-«l  to  Madura, 
I         4  !•'{.    K'Vrivt-s -la!-;]iiit;  111  Wf».  1 1:).   llin 
r.tpitl  iiiar«')i    in  Tri<-iii»«i|Mily  aiiil    Iiim 
Mi.-i-v>'i,    4  47.     <>|'«Taii«»    iii:aiii-t    tliu 
l-'niirh  In't'iin-  M.iilrii>,  .VJ7 
Caniii,    M.,    liirt  iiri::iii,    14.       lii'i  tn-at- 
iiK  lit    ill    Ritavia,    14,   anil    N"t* .     Win 
I'liiiihi.ii.il   lit*  a  l''n-iii-li    t  x|Kilii|iiii.  10. 
Hi''  Ml.-.'*?.-,  l.'».     l^ii.irri  1'*  with    Ma*-- 
iMM.    1(».       Hi*'    atla-k    oil    'f.illi'  aiiil 
Triiji'iitiialif,    17-lM.     !•»  rt.-iMj(tl.    l.S. 
Hi*'  ohiii  i>mii<h  f'*.  r.*. 
I'.iit.iiio.  iii>.  •■iii|iliiyiJ  a^•  a  h{>y,  3N7.     l» 

ha'ij;nl.  :j.SK 
C'li.i'N  ,  <'a;-t.ilii.  in  i-iiriiiiiand  at  Tinivuili, 
it7*'.     Ki  piil^io  till   Kn  ti>  h  twii-i.  :iS'», 
^isi.     ]>.  ,-iit  up  wiih  .til  hi.i  nil  II.  'iM 
I'hari'h  riiA^T'in-     t'i«iiii<li-«l.     H'i.      I:h     im- 
|iniVi-!iii  lit     uinlfr    lhi|iK*ix.    (i8.       Its 
olatf    whin     h-   hit    it.    tf.l.      |u  ih- 
cliiM-  at>«  r  liiH  ih  parliin-.  4til.     Iiiiii. 
t«'ii.-i -,    |.*i7.     Ail.ii-ki'il   hy    I'livf   aiiil 
\V.it»..ri.    |.VJ.     .'^iiin  n<lt  r^,   46i».     IC*.- 
Ih-  II-  11-  "U  i'-*  lai'iun*.  401 
(*h  .  .1 -i.h  .  i'mI.iI  liiihi-  l-'ninh.  .*170 
I'litiiiil.i  .**.iliiii.  hi*  ••har.i.-T*  r,  7'-.      T.ikt  •* 
Tn -liih'i{"»ly.     "•*.       <  ^tliT"!    Ill    a'»!*i*>t 
P-iiiii-,  7*»-     Taki  ■«  tlif  I'irt  III'   Kirr.iii 
liiirr»-«\     77.        II i"*    li.liriirith  ■•-.     7'.». 
N  II  :*   hi-   laniily   tn    I'li'i'ti.-hi  ry,    h*. 
\  1- :»    I*«i'iihi  hiT\.    h»i       III-    j.pmi'l- 
i.i.'-   at    I'l  i«'!i:ii'i|"i!\ ,   h7-     .^iirr»  ij.|' !"«« 
'1  ri>-!iiiii>|«iiy   aiiil   i-   iHiit    pri- 'iii  r   tii 
.'*it'ara.  HS*     Hi^  n  ha- .  J.J-i        Xli-- 
tl  ''i^iltmith  M'l/ullfr  Ju!i.'.  '2'i'£.    \U'i 
milh  l»ii|>h'ix.  2'i'A.     Mian  -  i;i  tl..<  kit- 
t!i-  iif  .ViiiUnir,  IMI.      Il'«*iiiiti-  N.tn.ih 
nt  llif  I'anii'i.'.  •.•."l.V      lli«  n- i-uii-  i'-ir 
lint     t'lill'.ii.rik'      Mih'ifiK.l      .\li,     '.M;. 
M.»r«-ht-  triifii  I'in-i:- h«  n  .  I'll.     T'lr-i* 
I'll   r.i  Taiij'ir'.  'JiA       I-  'h.it' I'llhf  r-* 
iii>iii-irifi-«  «  ••!  I>ii{  Il  It. 'J  l^t.    Uitn*tr« 
III  iliHorih  r.  211.    ('a-i»  in  hi- I'.l  wit*! 
ill-  Krt-ii.-li.  '2\t%      III-  i:.ti!.tiii  •nntt  «i 
with    M-irari    Kan.   J|«i.      1:...miii«   hi- 
|>i-itiiiii.   '2t'i*t       M.ir  hi-   I'lVi.t;*!-    I'n* 
I  !:i;iii|>il\,    ^7**       III-    •!••»    jr.- i-!iir»-, 
'.'*»«».       ••.ii:i-    n    M'-'Ty    .tl     \'.  ..  i.:j.|  i. 
L'-^l.     M.-:i-.  -  It.  JHI       I-D{ir-«lly 

th-    Ki.»»Ii-*i.   _*'».'l         r.tk- -  !-.«*...- I" 

N-riti^' .aMi.   "J-^i       !•■!.»  ".t*  It  1.1. t  ■!» 
n '.iki-  Ar.-*.T.  ■."•n       \  j  :.'.\    ur.- -  l-.w 

t'l    ii4."ir  u-    i:.'  i~Mi-     .III         A"    

\   %•  -♦--  I. I'll     :i'.i  '*•  -.  ..■':  i:ii     ^11  I        .<ii-- 

r«  v<l«  I- To  .M  III- k  •  •    -i.'*'.     l--titu«l 
I  \  h:»  .,!.;.  r.  .iJl.  o_'J 
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Cifcars,  the  Four,  ceded  to  the  French, 
370.     To  the  EngliMh,  634 

Clive,  Rol>ert,  escapes  in  disguise  fipom 
Miidras,  19o.  llis  gallantry  before 
Pondichery,  222.  Serves  under  Cap- 
tain Gingen,  279.  Sketch  of  his  earlier 
career,  286.  His  daring  plans,  287. 
He  proposes  them  to  Mr.  Saunders, 
287.  Marches  on,  and  captures,  Arcot, 
289.  His  gallant  defence  of  that  place, 
291.  Kepulses  the  enemy,  292.  Beats 
the  French  at  the  Ami,  297.  And  at 
Covrepauk,  298.  Destroys  the  town 
built  by  Dupleix,  299.  Marches  to 
relieve  Triehinopoly,  299.  Sent  to  cut 
off  Law  from  Pondicher}',  301.  Is 
misled  by  an  intercepted  letter,  315. 
And  surprised  at  Samiaveram,  316. 
His  splrndid  conduct,  317.  Avoids  an 
notion  with  Ljiw,  318.  Forces  d'Auteuil 
to  surrender,  319.  Goes  to  Fort  St. 
David  for  his  health,  327,  Takes 
Covelong  and  Chingleput,  332.  Pro- 
eeetls  to  England,  333.  Keturns  to 
India.  439.  Is  employetl  in  the  attack 
on  Gheriah,  440.  Hears  of  the  capture 
of  Calcutta,  441.  Sails  for  Bengal, 
441.  Recaptures  Calcutta,  453.  His 
designs  on  Chandernagore,  453.  He 
tem}.K)ri8es,  453.  Accepts  Renault's 
projx>sal  to  be  neutral,  455.  Resolves 
to  break  the  agreement,  45G.  Marches 
again.st  Chandernagore,  459.  Captures 
it.  4G0.  Rfsulrs  to  him  of  the  eai»ture, 
4G1.  Despatcht'S  Colonel  Fonle  to  the 
ciiletl  districts,  531 

Colbert,  M.  de,  his  capacity,  10.  Fonns 
a  Compjiny  of  the  Indies,  11.  Supjxjrts 
the  tnttrprise  against  GaUe,  17 

("ommittee.  Stn-ret,  appointed  by  Gode- 
heu  on  his  departure,  434.  Will  do 
nothing.  434 

Coujpany  of  the  Indies,  found*  d  by 
Ibnri  IV.,  6.  Cojilesces  with  some 
imrehants  of  Rouimi,  6.  S«nds  <mt 
two  <x|MHlitions,  7.  Anotln-r  raistd 
l>\-  Kiehi  lit-u.  8.  Attempts  to  col(»nise 
M.idiigJiM'ar,  9.  A  thinl  rjiised  ]»y  Col- 
bert. 11.  Its  att<'mpts  on  M.-wlaizasenr. 
12.  Si'nds  Caron  to  the  hjist,  15. 
(lives  up  its  rights  to  the  Company  of 
St.  Malo  and  others.  39.  Its  privilege  s 
exttinb-^l.  41.  Revokid,  40.  Is  united 
to  the  Company  of  th«'  West.  4G  ;  ami 
^tyl^•^l  thf  ('omjiiny  of  thr  Imlies,  47. 
I'hv  mode  <'f  its  formati«in.  17.  It 
taki-^  ujHin  itsflf  various  fumtiun**  of 
tht  Statf,  48.  .Vi-quiii'S  the  mono|H»ly 
of  tol.aer.).  49.  The  Hoyal  lljink 
uiiit.ll    to   it,    53.      KntithH]  the   *  IVr- 
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petual  Company  of  the  India,*  04 
Severed  from  the  RojralBank.  64.  I'l 
capital,  67.  Its  gf^^t  expnuws.  di 
Its  action  on  the  Pondicherj  gorfn- 
ment,  66.  Saspends  and  Kstons  Dk- 
pleiz,  66.  Its  economical  mthctioDs. 
95.  Its  a^pityval  of  I>apIeiz*scoDdoa, 
97.  Apprises  him  of  the  war  about  t'> 
ensue  -with  England,  98.  It*  tiiLid 
policy,  112.  Kefuses  to  accept  the  !^ 
siffnation  of  La  Bonzdonnais,  117. 
Warns  Dupleix  of  war  between  Fruw 
and  Holland,  169.  Writes  a  letter  li 
tlianks  to  Dupleix,  223.  Vr^^  faia 
to  peace,  270.  Expresses  satinfactiuB 
-witn  his  conduct,  330.  Again  nr^* 
him  to  peace,  394.  Is  disswtisfied  wnh 
him,  407.  Sends  Duvalaer  to  Lo&dbB 
to  negotiate,  407.  HesolTes  to  sacri- 
fice Dupleix,  409.  Appoints  Godehrs 
to  succeed  him,  409.  Its  selfish  and 
ungenerous  treatment  of  Dupli-ix,  418. 
Its  own  fate  adverted  to,  562. 
Condavir,  acquired  by  the  French.  27o. 

Conference,  for  peace,  meets,  400.  Brt-akj 
up,  402 

Confians,  M.  de,  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Bush}*,  490.  Takes  over-charpe 
of  the  ceded  provinces,  491.  His  no- 
fitness  for  his  position,  530.  Aw^iits 
the  English  attack  and  is  beaten,  o33. 
Capitulates  to  Forde,  534 

Corjte,  Colonel  Eyre,  is  outmanapuvre<l  on 
the  Palaur,  546.  licats  Lallj  at  Wan- 
dewash,  fiAS,  Recovers  all  the  place* 
in  the  Caniatic,  553.  Moves  a^Minst 
I'ondichorv,  553.  Repulses  Lally*» 
Hortio,  55«).  lU^signs  and  n>assunies 
his  cf)raniand,  555,  556.  Cuptum 
l*ondiehen',  559.  His  opinion  of 
IaHv.  661  7io(e 

Co{M%  Captain.  leads  the  Enclifh  against 
iVvicotta,  238.  Is  forctJ  to  retreat, 
239.  Ad^-ises  Mahomed  Ali.  254. 
Marches  to  defend  Trichiuopoly,  279. 
rufuccessful  at  Madura,  but  rnten 
TriehinoiK)ly,  279.  Is  mortally 
wounded,  296 

Courchant,  M.  I^>auvnIIier  de,  Govemor 
of  l*ondichen',  57.  Improves  the 
town,  69 

Crillon,  M.  de.  arrivi»s  at  Pondieherv, 
499.  Take»  Tripatore.  516.  ImpUtn-a 
l^uHsy  to  cut  off  the  Kngli^h,  523. 
lirings  hack  the  holdiers  to  their  duty, 
HA'A.  S»nt  by  I^lly  to  Seringham, 
f)i'K     Stonns  It  and  rejoins,  545 

Cuilthilon*,  I'luntliTiil  ly  the  MahratlnH, 
89.  Jt.M  hituation,  195.  m>  Itun'  nur- 
priced  ;it.  200.     AUirtive  effort  of  the 
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tho  commainl.  199.  Onlers  DoHolin 
to  the  coast,  202.  Makes  overt iires  to 
Anwarooileeu.  202.  Fails  to  8urj»rise 
C'u(Malorc.  2o2.  Oi-ilers  Donlelin  to 
(ioa,  2o3.  His  apjvjirently  fatal  mitt- 
tako,  204.  Appoints  Parnclis  to  oom- 
iiiaml,  204.  His  unaceounlable  JTiuotion, 
200.  Its  consequences,  206.  His  per- 
]ilexity.  2<)8.  Sends  Donlelin  to  the 
i.sh'S,  209.  Att«'Tnpts  n'rain  to  surpriso 
(  uldnlore,  210.  Is  repulst'tl,  211. 
I-'ortifie.s  himsrlf  ai^aiuHt  attack,  213. 
His  j^rief  at  the  death  of  Parsidis,  219. 
Takrs  the  con<l«et  of  the  defence  upon 
liiniself,  220.  His  iskiU.  221.  Compels 
r»osca\ven  to  raise  the  tiii-pe,  221.  An- 
ncnuices  his  triunii»h  all  over  India, 
22 1.  Is  forcefl  to  restore  Madras,  225. 
A  Mies  himself  with  Chundii  Sahib  nud 
Mo/utier  Juuyr,  233.  Exhorts  the  for- 
TUiT  to  man-h  on  Triehinof)o]y,  230. 
A<lvane»'S  uuuls  to  him  for  that  ]»ur- 
pose.  2  \0.  I^enioH'*!  r:ite.<  with  him,  2  13. 
His  plans  <lef«-atid,  24  L  Th«)Uiili  per- 
jth-xed  prepsiri's  others,  216.  His  nior- 
tillcatioii  at  the  hi-havioiir  of  his  army. 
219.  rniii.^hes  the  «>t>ieers  2'>0.  lli- 
trirni-s  with  tho  nativ**  »'hiefs,  2">1. 
l>nl«  i*s  active  nirasuri-s.  252.  N.-n-ls  an 
exprditit-n  to  Ma«*ulii>atam.  2.')2.  -Ne- 
^•-.itiatr-;  with  Nazir.Iuii};  and  hi«<  chielV. 
LN'il.  Sriuls  prr-'ix-  onlers  to  tie  la 
'i'«>'i«h\  2i'i3.  Which  arrive  tmj  latf. 
2r.3.  Hi-  it)V  at  the  victorv  of  d-  la 
'r«>u.-h»\  2t51.  !><  visittvl  l>y  3T<'ZutI«'r 
JnniT.  2('i7.  Hi*«  cf«ndinM  at  tlu'  famous 
durl>ar,  269.  Koumls  a  city.  270.  Is 
disp<i.<fd  to  ] II  act',  270.  X  irotiates 
with  ^lalmmed  Ali,  271.  I\r>oIves  to 
.«itMid  Kns<y  into  tin-  I)<kkan.  271.  His 
acijuisiti'»iis  fr«'ni  Salalnit.  Juml'.  27''>. 
His  ^T.aT  jo^ition.  27'"».  His  j-olicy, 
27(>.  Is  onlwilt»tl  by  ^lahdiiud  .\!i, 
"11' S.  Siiids  a  f«»rce  against  Tri«'ljino- 
]'«'iy,  27 S.  Srihls  nn'u  aL'idnst  An-nt. 
29(").  His  w.ll-j.lannfd  p<.licv.  293. 
Hi-  mMrtili.-.iiiiiM  at  Clivc's  virlorii*-. 
3()U.  His  aii^rir  ^\it!l  Kajah  S:d»ili.  .'lOU. 
His  irmphic  in^t riii-f imis  to  Law,  3"1. 
H's  an^'rr  at  l^aw's  lolly.  307.  His 
!-till  trn-ati-r  anja/*  nuiit.  ;:«»S.  Si  nils 
<r.\ii:»'uil  to  ri'-as-»-.ii,i-  oi.iiiiK.in'l.  3I(». 
His  rii;iiliii't  on  ii.i''nin:i  tin-  .siirn  I'di  r 
ft'  I.iw,  321.  NiLroliati-4  wiih  tin- 
I  :.:iv.-  alli.s  ot'th.-  l-Ji-ii-li.  3'J6.  Sin- 
I  rids  ill  lii'iuL'inir  ovi  r  two  <if  thi-m, 
3lMI.  His  plaiis  to  tirstii»y  Kinmir, 
.'>'JS.  Ciituris  a  ei»'rip:itiy  of  Swiss 
U'..  •.iM.iriis.  ;pj«j.  1^  t'ormaliy  ny- 
p'-r,.!    Naval,   of    fli.-   <  ".jriiMti.-.  ."29. 
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Appoints  Cajah  Sahib,  and  .if^frT.i-'> 
Mortiz  Ali,  as  hia  Heutenant.  35<i.  !• 
created  a  Marquin,  330.  ■Svnd*  .i  :r - 
to  bluekjido  Fort  St.  David.  33».  W  :r 
over  tho  Mysorc-ans  and  3Iahri»T.t*. "  -i 
His  position  at  the  close  of  the  .-te- 
pai^.  332.  His  dosi^s  on  the  Iiw-ktii 
346.  The  oxcuso  fop  his  policy.  34S.  H  • 
prompt  onlers  to  Bussy.  367*.  Tnun:j- 
of  his  policy,  371.  Tho  mfiin<  a:  -  * 
dis[iosii],  375.  8<*nd8  A»truc  to  Trr- 
nopoly..380.  Ex<*rts  himself  to  oIvl'.z 
l«<aee,  394.  Makes  pro)>o«aLi  t^  t*-/ 
ottwt  to  Saunders,  394.  If  i«  polic>  ir- 
counted  fop,  3J>5.  His  secret  tpuJ»:  i 
tho  fortune  of  war,  SOo.  The  uii. 
blow  to  hi«  views,  399.  Ke-op<*n«  r- 
p:otiRtions.  400.  Will  not  yield  li- 
pretonsionp.  402.  Ifis  fatal" mi «T;r?-. 
402.  St'nds  poinfopcements  to  3Is  l- 
ville.  404.  Is  pepPDseutf«I  as  thf  I'sr.-* 
of  hiwrilities.  409.  And  is  su|nTw-.!-.i 
by  (Hxhheu,  409.  His  false  inlprt^*■-o 
as  to  Ciodeheu's  charaotrp,  4lo.  Pi' 
lattiT's  beha\'ionp  towards  him.  4Uk 
His  comrous  conduct.  411.  The  ir- 
justico  per|>etTate«l  towards  him.  412. 
The  probable  result  of  his  polir\-  If  yii' 
had  been  supporttMl,  415.  His  rharjt- 
ter.  41."».  Ho  returns  to  France.  417. 
His  shameful  treatment  then,*.  41 V 
}\'\»  last  wopIs,  418.  His  death  a-d 
l«lae«.*  in  histr»rk',  419.  Stands  al-.n** 
anionpst  Ids  count n-men  in  Jnilia,  iV:;i 

IhKiUfsne,  M.,  coniman<Is  the  Fn-n^h 
levies  with  (.'hunda  Sjihih,  241.  Ath*j'* 
vi^»rous  measures  against  Tanjorr. 
1213.     Dies.  24;') 

Durrc,  M.,  thwarts  IjuIIvV  plans  by  hi» 
dilatorini'ss,  .'•47 

Dutch,  the,  reeapture  Trincomalre.  IS. 
Tak<'  St.  'Ihouie,  21.  Capture  Pon- 
dit  h»ry,  2.S.  Heston*  it.  34.  Intrli;u.' 
airainst  the  Fnneh.  74.  Inform  tJm 
I'Vinch  n'pinlinjr  Peyton's  M|U.*tdr«<:'.. 
132.  Join  .Admind  IJos*Mwen.  21ii. 
lMirni.«-h  Ijilly  witli  -iupplit's.  oil 

I>u\aiai"\  M.,  si-nl  til  I<<in(ion  to  negjutJaTo 
;i  prai'f,  lt»7 


i;i.MlSKi:.\M.  n,vupifd  by  T«iw.   ri«». 
li     Captnrtd  by  I»allon.  31*3.     Oceujiid 

liy  thr  l-'n  neh.  3S8.     .X-jaiu.  olid 
l-'i'in-.  erdi'd  to  ih<-  ]''r»MU'h.  37" 
Kn;;lis!i,  thi-,  tlu-ir  lh'«t  reptdsiil  i-iff  N,-- 

L'Mpatam,  123.  Sumndrr  MadniK.  Hi. 

J,',  tin- to  I'i.rt  St.  David.  11>.V    Ki's.,lxo 

t(»    «h  fiihl     it     :i:'ainst    !>i)p!r:x.    ll»7. 

Their  plan-  f-r  that  end,  IDO.     Their 
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']'].'•  »«:n\n'ri»  in:i.  \\\'a\  >*( 
It  jtrr:\i-»  at  Cu.I  It- 
!■■:•  ;ii.  I  !■•..«»  |*.i":t.l.H  In  n-t irr.  'JoT. 
I».  :.  :\'  f!i.-  M!f,'nipt  i.f  t'.i  rn-:ii'li  t<i 
Mir|i-!-i  <  ij.l  I.ilun-,  'JI  I.  l»i  IiTiimwMii 
n  l.t  I  I'l-  11:1    r"iiilirliirv.    -l.'i.      Ktiiili' 

•Jli'i.  lM-*i..:i-  tl.,-  Inn.  h  in  I'liu- 
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'  .'■•      Ili««  l'»i«-i  ••  uinl  tl.iMr  ri  |air.  121. 
'•!   .■•     tl.f     l!:.jii-!t    ntl   iVyttu,    123.    i 
I    .    ••   <  .  11.- ..i-n-   lV\t..fi.  124.      I:.- 
I        .-I..:!!.  126.      « »rt",  !>   J..itTlr   apiin. 
I    ■•        .\iiili'.rt    iirt"    l**iU'lul.«  n.    127. 

I  :    !.v   ...-•■• -|--|.i«lii'ri  mlh   1>U|<'«II, 

1  .'7       Hifi  •Ii-i..:!.'!   n-^Mfxi.ii^    M.tilr.i*. 
I  J  '     A}{1.<-  It  ia<  .t'  (;uu».  lH**.    lli» 
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im«oIution,  131.  Cniiscfl  ofT  Kariiiilt 
132.  CiintraHtH  the  Hhiiw  of  tht«  Kiiii; 
withthtMo  of  the  (\)iii{tHny.  133.  Ap- 
|MfilK  to  the  ('iiiiiu-il,  133.  Th«*  bimli>n 
of  all  hii  IittorN.  136.  ( >!>!«•»  the 
H4|UHdrun  tu  loavo,  130.  Setn  out  for 
Mailnia,  137.  Attack!*  Mmlnui,  142. 
HiH  alarm,  143.  Fort*i*«  thu  ylmv  to 
Mim'niliT,  144.  Writt^  to  IhipK'iz 
nxninliii)^  thi*  mpitulation.  146.  I>«^ 
rIan'H  that  he  hiul  Ikm-o  authoriMd  to 
(liH{MMk*  of  th«*  iilart*.  145.  Kxplaiot 
hiH  rfatuiiiH  to  I>ui»l«*ix,  148.  (livfii 
I>u{>l«*ix  ort«4lit  f«>r  hia  hutvtw**,  160. 
IIJH  ri'ul  |««>*<itiim,  161.  Hiit  ane«T  at 
tlio  asftuin|>tioii  of  authority  by  Duplcix, 
164.  IHkuvovn  hill  HuNtrdioatioQ  nml 
a^n^ea  to  random  Mailms,  164.  The 
riaj*oiiM  of  hia  U'liariour,  166.  Ilii 
aivi'|ilanoi' of  a  hrilx*.  167  nofr.  <Mh«*r 
r<m*M)OH  that  prom|it«.'d  him,  168.     Ilia 

till*  ilcputatiou  from  Pomlichfr}',  163. 
I{4t|>liiit  to  tho  It-ttor  of  tho  C'oun-  il, 
163.  AftH^iiiMea  a  counoil of  var,  164. 
lO'fiulHiH  th«*  I'Mn'lii'hor}'  (lfputi<*ti,  164. 
<fitji  rill  of  th<*  I*oiiilii-hiTy  i*oiitiii};i  nt 
hy  a  niiM',  166.  Amiitc  tho  di-putlM 
aii<l  ilfuouni't'9  Par.iili**,  166.  11  in  ri'al 
fft'liiuTM.  166.  Maktit  overt un-t  to  I>u- 
|>lri&,  167.  SmtTK  nt  th«*  iu«tnu'ti«»iM 
t»f  Duplfix,  170.  K4V«ivo«  hm  ri'|«Iy, 
171.  Hit*  rti't'i  riiiimDtfTft  a  ptomi, 
173.  Hi**  I<m'4(*fi.  174.  Aiiiiouoct*fi  hit 
iut«  iitimi  to  l«>avi*  tht  t<«iiihi.  1  76.  Sitriia 
th<*  tn-atv  an<l  hcihU  it  in  l'<in>lirh«'rv» 
176.  llia  oii*'r>!y,  177.  l^awi*  Ma<lr:ifS 
178.  Infliii'iiO'<(  I)onli<lin.  178.  Ar- 
ri\v**  al  l*tn»«!ii'hi-r)',  171*.  Mak«-H  |»n>- 
|<o*>aU  tiihuplfix.  17*.*.  Ht-'\i*>«  «  tolaml 
i.iit  tiftyg  tiio  ruiiitfii.  Iho.  l^-aviHi 
ruiiilii*htr>'.  181.     Hrirf  n-vHwtif  hia 

m 

Iiroi*«<iH|iiiu^.  Ivi.  Pix>t««li«ti»  tilt- ifh-a 
aiiil  thrill V  til  .Martiiiiqut*.  Ih3  II i« 
rt'-iptMin  ill  Fiijrlaii'l.  hi*  tnatrnfiit  in 
FraiKV,  aii«l  Itii*  ih-ath.  183.  184 

Ijaliiiyr,  Admiral,  cuinmaiuiii  tho  flrrt 
airainM  iiallo  ami  Tnn(^»maliv,  17.  l^- 
cliiifn  a  o>iitrM  with  the  l>ut<-h.  IM. 
]h«.i<(^<.l  in  St.  Thum^.  21.  Vi-iia 
Man  in  at  l*<iodiobi>rT,  and  ivtum*  to 
>unit,  22  Hole 

lji-J*i'u-,  .S>iv«-ant  Major.  ap(<iint«^l  rrwi- 
iiiattdi-r-iui'Iiiof  hy  tho  muiiuc«-r»,  642. 
llii»  prii<lotit  oiQilui-t,  643. 

IjiMv.  ('«mut  do.  onli-ri  I'u-a?  ti>  An-iiC, 
4lio  II in  aiit«vni|.  iitf.  4i*2.  llmatlvkv 
t«i  tho  In*!!  h  M  u\'*iry.  4114  In  «ir- 
di'n-<l  to  Iihlta.  4  '4  llm  r|iar.«rtrr, 
4i*6.    HiB  alnut^o  ^'n^iin^ 'ui  arri%iii|{ 
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at    Pondichory,   600.      His    extensive 
p)wers,  500.     His  idea  of  Fnineo-In- 
dians,  501.     Moves  against  Cuddalore, 
502.     Ex{H?rionce8  the  neglect  of  the 
Pondiohery authorities.  502, 504.  Takes 
Cudd'ilore,   505.      Besiegi*    Port    St. 
David,  5ii5.      Impresrios   the   natives, 
506.     The  fault  rather  that  of  the  Pon- 
dichery  authoritie.**,  506.     Tak**  Fort 
St.  Davi.l,  508.    Kxhorts  d'Ache  to  act 
with  him,  509.      Unwillingly  cons^ents 
to  move  against  Tanjore,  510.      The 
suftl-rings   of  his  soldifw,   511.      His 
violt'iiL'O  and  want  of  judgment,  513.   Is 
attacke<l  hy  a  Tanjorean,  51 4.    Ketreats 
from  Taujorr.  514.    His  k-tter  to  Bussy, 
516  uuir.     Pails  to  act  again&t  Chin- 
glppiit,  517.     liaifics  money  at  Pondi- 
ehiTV,  and  joins  the  army,  517.     His 
real  o]>inion  of  Bussy.  510.    Takes  Con- 
jc'V<«r.tn»,  and  attacks  Madnis,  520.    His 
a.sscrtions   regarding  Ihissy,  510  »o(e, 
Keimlsi'.s  the  Kngli^h  sortie.  522.     His 
dilfieulties,  520.      The    miseoiiduct   of 
hih  officers,  526,     Is  fori'ed  to  niise  the 
hiege,  528.    The  reas<m  why,  529.    Re- 
turns to  Pondichery,  635.      His  great 
difficulti«'K,    536.      Hears    of  d'Aches 
arrival,   538.      Onlers  Bussv  to  treat 
witli  IJussalut  Jung,  541.    His  prudent 
eondui't  on  learning  the  mutiny  of  his 
army,  513.    BriuL's  it  l>a«'k  to  olMtlience. 
514.      Divides  his   foree,  5U.      Joins 
tljc  army  ill   Wandcwasli,  515.      liosrs 
('arauL'oly  an«l  Wanilewasli.  546.     Ke- 
takes  \Vjni»lewa>h,  547.     The  dilat<.»ri- 
nesH  of  his  chief  engineer.  517.     Fights 
at  Wandewasli.   519.      Is  beaten,  551. 
i>  ju'^litit'd  for  fighting.  552.     Negoti- 
ates  with  Hviler  Ali,  551.     His  Iwild 
^tn»k«-,   and   it«<   ill-suc»M".s,  554.      Re- 
n lives  t«»  h<»hl  out  at  J\»n<lieherv,  556. 
Tukrs  no  adv.-tiitaire  of  the  Monii,  557. 
Hopfs  for  tlu'  arrival  of  <l'.\elie,  557. 
Sun'iiidri's,    5.'i8.     His    treatnn-nt    l»v 
hi.-»    count  rvm»-!i,     560.       IVM-ei-ds    to 
Prauci-.    .')(>0.      I  lis  c<»ndrmnHtioii    nnd 
tliatli.  5'»1.     The  reversal  of  his  sen- 
tence. 5(>1 

liJivaur,  l-'at!i«'r,  a  Je.-uit,  tHimniis-ifJiu-r  at 
the  Confin  nce,  400.  Persuades  L:»lly 
to  act  airaiust  Tanjore.  510.  Sulis,*ril»es 
to  pav  the  arnar-  of  the  soMji-rs,  513. 
Klltrages  to  feed  the  tr<»op*',  5.")7.  His 
l.tjifiM  vv.mddi'alh.  5i>t).  11  is  hvux-risv 
and  Wealth.  5(J1  /if//'. 

li-.\v..Ii»lni.  of  l^inrist  uu,  tonus  tlie^Jenend 
r..mk,  42.  It-^uccivs.  43.  KslaMislies 
a  Coiiiji  my  of  tli«- W»st.  It.  (''Hivirts 
tile  <  Mih  r.il    into   the    ixoN.ll    Iki.iL.    11. 
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i  Unites  all  the  Gompanicfl  uto  r.- 
Company  of  the  I  ndiee,  45.  H  ii^  <r<-  ~ 
47.  Kaises  the  GoTemment  n-itr*  *. 
par,  49.  Attempts  to  eztingiii*h  -- 
pabllc  debt,  60.  Laz^  lams  bu:- 
nndor  his  auspices,  51.  Ap^.-t&>: 
ContruUer  General,  52.  Attrm('.»  v. 
prop  up  his  scheme,  52.  Fails,  '-tZ. 
Law,  Captain,  appointed  to  commani  c 
Ariancopan,  213.  His  early  koh^^ 
217.  His  sudden  collapse.  218.  ^..* 
coods    d*Auteuil   befuiv    TrichizMp.j 

284.  His    energetic    oommenonK'C'.. 

285.  His  pride  and  indeci»<^ii).  ::J4 
HiB  bud  arranf^enients,  295.     Hi^  vi  t 
of  encigy,  296.     His  utter  folir.  J-O 
His    uuniilitanr    plans,    303.   '  Tic-* 
failure,  304.    The  feebleness  of  hi$  a-x: 
measures,  306.    Their  defeat,  3ii7.  K^ 
solves  to  retreat  into  8eringham,  Z-rr 
IHh  panic  when  the  Enf^Iish  vereisLi 
}x>wer,  311.     Retinas  into  iSeringfaaiL 
312.     Attempts  to  surprise  Clire,  It: 
fails,  318.     Maivhes  ainiinot  Clirr.  U: 
does  not  fight,  318.      His  despair.  319 
Makes  terms  for  Chunda   Sahib.  3:*'J. 
Surrenders  with  his  whole  foi\*e.  321. 
Is  in  chargo  of  Kassim  BaDuir,  4-il. 

I        Kctircs  to  Blw^lpore,  461.     U  c»j- 

I  turwl,  461.  Is  detached  to  aid  Buf-j. 
476.      Is   reinforctil    by   d'Ammh*.;.'^-. 

I  477.  Displays  some  enerysr,  479.  O.-i- 
lajwics  and  writes  to  Bussy'for  aid.  4n). 
Is  orderwl  forward,  480."  Arrir*^  ii 
H  ydrabad,  483.  l>espatcfaed  into  Ben  a!. 

:       487 

'    Lawrence,  Major,  repulses  the  Fn»nrh  at 

I  Cuddalore,  211.  Taken  prisoner  al 
Ariancopan,     218.        Commands     the 

I  si-coud  exi>cdition  to  Deviootta.  2.VJ». 
Compiers  it.  240.  Joins  Nazir  Janjr. 
245.  Ixwes  for  Knpland,  256.  II»- 
turnN,  299,  OntniannMivres  Law.  3<'4. 
KtKM'tH  a  junction  with  the  p«rri«<>n. 
3<»5.  lifpuNts  Ijiw,  and  entrrs  Tri- 
(•)iino|M)]r.  30G.  His  hhare  in  tht^  dtath 
of  C h tinda  Sid  1  i  1 ».  32 1 .  and  nofe.  Ft ir  r« 
I*jw  to  Mim'niKT,  322.  Iit'nrf«  t*.e 
forc»',  327.  Kt':is>«nnn's  conininmL  anl 
nian'hcs  agiiinM  Krrjran.  330.  IM;:- 
n»aiiO'U\-n't*  and  boats  him.  331.  Hi« 
opinion  tif  Duplrix,  334.  Thi*  niLinn 
at  his  disjM)sjil.  375.  Hami>»M«d  by  tlio 
Krrnch  and  Malinittas.  377.  lk-« !«:.<> 
fn »ni  his  attempts  nir;tin«>t  thmi.  .'^77. 
Ma-^'lu-s  to  n*lii"vc  Trichinopoly.  37i*. 
Is  n*pulst^l  fnmi  Si-rinirham.  380.  \h 
i\Uti<*]iK'i\  by  A-^tnn*.  383.  His  {itrilnus 
j'li-itiou  and  heroic  n'Mdn-,  3SI.  \\\n 
gn  al  victory.  385.     Moven  to  Tanjon-. 
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'.  {',''•.  I4'» »."/'.    li.\f*ii-.l  )\  I.ii:v, 

>r»' • .  I"...  ki'ii  mil  tvilktii.  61.     Nit  •  i.f. 
,!:.ii..  .1.   61.     IMhvoI    \\   Ia    It.«r- 
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n87.  <>utni:ino*uviT«  iind  l»rnt#<  Firt-n-  | 
iiirr,  .'JSi».  IVtVatH  A(«truc.  393.  Covern  ', 
Tnnj«»rf,  lo6.  UrriftUHln  TrichinojH>|y, 
426.  A{>{x»iiiti-<1  to  omiiiitind  in  MailniM 
(lurinu  till*  Nii')zi>,  620.  Ki*»igua  the 
rniiiniaiu!,  •''•'(•'> 

L«'iioir,  M..  <n>vrrnor  (»f  Pon<liohory,  Afi. 
V:\\ti  ol!  \hv  <l«'l»tH  of  the  c«»ni[viiiy,  A7. 
IIiH  «lit!ii*ultifN  A",  (lovtrnor  ft»r  thi» 
M*«*<>iiil  tiiiio,  «is.  IliH  diMi^<*niriit 
with  Ihiplvix,  66.  Is  suiweiUHl  by 
I>uTii:i^,  6tf 

I^'p»y,  (frnin!.  tin]»loy«l  in  the  i-en'ic*  of 
the  Fp'iirli  Coiniuiny.  6 

Ii*«yrit,  M.  Ihivnl  Uf,  Mppiintfd  fiiic«'ftw>r 
to  (Hflthiii,  43 1.  11  lb  nenice  nnd 
ilifiniiii-r,  43A.  Pn>t«*M8  niniiiiift  the 
KnKIi^h  inovcm«*nt«t  ami  follown  their 
I  i.-itiiplr,  436.  VitItU  to  their  thri'iitit, 
4:f7.  lit  etmviiiofil  that  a  n<m-iiiter- 
fin'tu*!'  |mliry  if>  impo!*pil>lt*,  438.  Hin 
rnit>v  jxilifv.  438.  I'onvn  tht-  Knclihh 
to  niin-  fn»rii  V«llon%  142.  Hit*  ilr^iirn 
to  rn}>tun*  Trirhino|¥»ly,  444.  OpNtii 
til*  H«i/:un'  (»f  th«*  Knfcli»>h  fa«'torii'f»  on 
till  rii.i*t.  448.  llif  rxcuiK*  fur  n«»t  re- 
inf«-r»-iiii;  ('han«h-miijr«>ri',  4o'>  nnfr.  [ 
}li»  ••{•iiiitiii  of  ltu*>Hy.  468.  I>4-tJW-h«*A 
tt<Ni|rti  to  i\u\  \Uifh\\  476.  I>i-Invf« 
fill  mil  till  ]jilh'«i  urriral,  41)8.  llin 
iui{>;ktriotii*  ••oiiiImM,  517.  Slii-lt«T?t  the 
r«im.|'t  t^mni'illort  niui  r>thii>.  A3 1. 
( '••iiil-iii<-*t  ii^iitii*>t  Ijilly.  <'i6o.  Kiinifi 
fill'  roii'riiipt  ot  |H>ktinly.  ''Mil 

I>>i:i^  Xll  ,  t«<i  •'lii)'^  tittiil  uut  fur  the 
Mi»t  111  thi*  liriH'  of,  o 

I.oiii*  NIV.,  ili'i-lrtn»»  tmih*  to  Iip^i.i  not 
•  !•  r  L':i^*>r%  toll  innu  of  iiolilv  birth,  12 
#.".''.      P.vn,  41 


"If  .\r  IIAIIT.  M.,  a|.|«.int.a  rontrt.lhr 

Miiili.  :i«»  Mr.  til*,  ovi  rul  bv  th«*  rortiijrno'U', 
h.  'J  Vi»i!iil  bv  till*  knnrh,  l».  \Vh«> 
Mftli-    tbiTf.   V.       Vli|t("«l    b\    thr    Com- 

\-\:i\   I.f  (oiUTt.   12.     AUiii<ltiniil    by 
t\  V  ('••rripniiy.  13 
M.i«lr;t».    It*    I  n-l    oii*ni'<ition.    137.      It*    . 
C  ■\>  ;i  TiH-iii  in  1711.  l-^V.     It'i  ibfi-ni-i  ••,    I 
I  Hit.       Am.ii  k««l    by    I'll    I'ountoniiiii*.    , 
Ml.       SiiiT.  I  i|.  r*.     111.        .\rtirl.  -     i.f 
iM{'stu!:it'«  II    of.    lit       .Mi-rrii    nt,    173. 
'I  l.r.  ;i'i  i.i'l     \'\     M.»j  hu/     Kliiii.     178. 
I*tt:><li«  .-ippi:!)?!*!   t'i  ni)niiiii*ti  r.   P.il. 
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ilonnnii*,  llo.     Tukcn  by  tho  Knclihh, 

/»62 
MnhnioiMl  Khnn,  i^  piiniHl  over  by  Mnr- 

riiftur  IJep.  478 
Mahonitnl  Ali,  defeatitl  at   Amiioor  nn<l 

fl(N-8,    234.      Joinii    Nazir    Jiinir.    246. 

Ap(xiint«xl  by  him  Nnwnb  of  thr  Cjir- 

until*,  250.     KeiiifonH"*!  by  Niuir  Junff, 

2.*»3.   Hepul!«c<l  liY  thi-  Freiuh.  261.  .S?- 

ItHratt'H  from  tho  Kn^Ii^ll  imd  in  (Iffnitnl 
■y  the  Fn-neh,  266.  V\vv^  to  Tri- 
rhinupoly,  271.  AfTt-cti*  to  nfpn^*  to  the 
temis  ofti'n*<l  by  Ihiph'ix,  271.  Thruwa 
off  the  n1a^k,  279.  QuAm-ln  with  hia 
allii*f(,  326.  11  iK  repiv  to  Ihii^lnx.  336. 
Kmliirnu-Kroent  of  the  Kii^Iihh  fn»in 
brill);  intMvi.'itetl  with.  442 

MalionM-<l  Il<»*>««Hn  Khan,  lurrotly  din- 
tncMfs  the  Fn>iich,  366.  He  tcnii««>riMa, 
368 

M;ilioine<l  IhMMff,  op«-nitefi  against  tho 
Fn'iirh  Infore  Maiira*),  627 

Mnh<>me<l  Konial,  defeutvd  at  Tri]>ctti, 
399 

Mnh<imfMl  Shah,  Kmperor  i«f  IV  Ihi.  eon- 
fern  honour*  on  I>uni:ii«.  91.     I  Men,  230 

Mnhnittn«,  t*ie.  invade  the  Carnntic  and 
defeat  post  Aii.  79.  Ketire.  83.  Tnko 
Trii*hino|w.Iy.  88,  rintider  l*or?«n:o\o 
and  t'uddalore,  89.  Kviii'uate  Tri- 
chino|mly,  |u2.  Th<ir  treaehery  to 
Nn/ir  JunfT.  2(i4.  I<eat*-n  by  b'ajah 
Sjihib.  297.  Ct-iuet  with  Ihipieix.326. 
Ak'ain  waver.  332.  Ibit  j.-iu  tb»  l"nn« b. 
332.  Their  pviiliar  |  o^er,  .''62.  An* 
<b-feati*il  by  ]tu«**\.  :).'):t.  Attpiire  t*  rri- 
tory.  360.  Mxiludi^il  fmni  i-artiei} iitii  n 
in  .Viijjrrin'*  b«i«.ty,  4|i>  tn  ft 

Ma  iixtlb*.  M.  de,  appiihtiii  to  eomni.ird 
at   .S-rin^diani.  .'i96.     .Atti myt-  to   •i.r* 

|ri*e  Tnhimply,  397-  'He  ton\  of 
li*  tn-opii  an<l  bi^  lailnre.  397.  ."^nr- 
jn-*-*  the  l-!i)|!li-h.  401.  l{etid«>«l 
III  ar  (I'.e  .**iiii:nr  1.4'at  Hci  k.  lOti.  rb*  t\» 
the  «-■  I  litry.  4(Hi.  ||i«  P>u|<plie!«  ^top{«d 
by  (Iim!)  lit  u,  4.0.  K«  p!ni«-d  1  y  Mnih- 
••in.  I'J't.  ]lif»^tn•n;;  r«*<'otiinieiHiat*oi;» 
ti>  hi»  ^UtceMMir,  4.6.      In  killitl.  610. 

Maio»in,  M  .  in  n»niniuntl  of  a  l^alv  <  f 
Fr»  rifh.  37»».  Mnktw  two  al>«irti\i-  .tt- 
tin|tii  nn  Tini\adi.  381.  (Vi-upie«  it, 
3.M.  T.ili  ^  iiinniai'il  troni  .Mniim  b. 
r.'.'i.  (*iinni\  I  «  .'t  the  n-tit*lualiiiii:  of 
1  r-rlnie  |«  ly.  42«».  llttimti  into  >r- 
ruitl'.nnt.   I '..'7 

MtnK^-k'ir.  prt  n»:*e«  to  fjnin  thr  lil'i  of 
Chill. ibi  .V  b  b.  3.0  t'.'^iem  luiii  to 
U  otaPtd.  3JI 

M.iphri  Kb  »t».  I  '•!•  •»•  ••  n  "f  .\nwai*w*li  i  n, 
iidtaiirtft  ii(raii:^t     .Miidr.i".    188.       iH- 
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feated  by  tlie  Freiuli,  191.  His  mas- 
terly movement  R  aftoi-^'ardR.  191.  Is 
beati'ii  by  Paraclis,  192.  Attacks  Pa- 
radis  and  in  rei>ulsod,  197-  Surprises 
do  Bury,  200.  Vinit*  Dupleix  at  Pon- 
dii'her}',  202.  Taken  prisoner  at  Am- 
b(»r,  2:U 
Miin^ara,  M.,  nssociatod  with  Caron,  15. 
Proceeds  to  Golconda,  15.  Esta- 
blishes a  factory  at  Masulipatam,  15. 
Quarrels  with  Caron,  16.  Is  supported 
by  Colbert.  17.  Goes  to  Java,  17  »ofe 
Mari(^l,  M.,  takes  Thiagar  and   Klmiso- 

rani.  5Ii6 
Mad  in,  Franc^ois,   his  early  career,    19. 
Si'ut  to  the  pnjvince   of  (linge*',    20. 
I^uys  a  plot  of  land  on  the  coast,  20. 
Returns  to  St.  Tiionje,  20.     Pn)c'<-ed8 
with  sixty  men  to  his  plot  of  land,  22. 
Ia^hiIm  nionev  to  Shere  Khan  Ii«^di,  22. 
Founds  Pondiehrry,  23.     I)es<,*ribes  it 
ti»  th(»  Directors,    23.     A]>plies  to    bo 
allowt»d    to   have   native    soldiers,    24. 
Obtains    further  cessions   fn)m    Shrre 
Klian,  26.     Is  allowe<l  to  fortify  Pon- 
dichery,  26.     Is  att;u*ked  bv  the  Ihitoh 
and  surrenders,  28.    Rrtirt-s  to  France, 
3.'J.      Kelurns  and    strt-n^tluns   P()n- 
dichery,   34.     Dies,  36.     His   system, 
36.  37. 
Masulijiatam.    factory   of,    founded,     15, 
31.     Si'ized   by  Nazir  Junir,  252.     Ke- 
coven'il  by  Ihipb'ix,  253.      I'Veneh  ju»s- 
si'ssions  tlirre  increased,  274.     Taken 
bv  Fonle.  533. 
I^Fauritius,  .^-r  Isle  of  France. 
Mr«  r    Assutl.  takt-n   j»risoner.    79.     His 
advice  to  Suf«br  Ali,  83.      His  eninily 
ti»  Chunda  Sahib,  401  note 
MiM-r   JatVur    Ali,     detached    to    attack 
I5n<sv,  t74.     Arrives  at  Hvrabad.  170 
Mmiimiu.  y\r.,  offers  to  treat  for  the  sur- 

r«  ihb  r  of  Madra*',  143 
^lon-t-n.   C'il«;iii'],  a'^MUTiK  s  i-ommand  be- 

('•rr  P.iii.lielpiv.  mill  is  wounibd,  5.'0 
Miiraciii.  M.,  aj>]»«iiiited  to  <MnnTiiaiid  in 
the  cnlel  di>tri»-?s.  372.  His  alarm  at 
till"  recall  n\'  l>u|>leix.  122.  IbiMori- 
stnili"*  with  <i«»tb'luM,  427.  lw'«-ei\i'K 
a  str.iiiire  w.iriiini:  fri»ni  him,  4:i3. 
Hir.  ptixitiiiii  ea^^ief  than  Ii<-  had  .-ititici- 
pi»tl.  ITS.  Detail'i-i  iiH  n  ti»  ail 
r.M^-y,  17''>.  J-'-n-  r.rs-y.  4 HI.  Mis 
d>>  il'idieMCe  and  its  eo!,»-iijiu  nci  <..  5;j|, 
an-!  '"■■''' 
M  ■■'.iri       K  t«\      acr(ini]vt;iiis       K.-i^li-iW!' 

rilio'i-.]  I.    7S.       .\  p|'«iiiiTi  d    (J-'ViJ'tlir    ot" 

'I'rii  l.iiM'iolv.  SM.  .loiici  N;i.'.ir  .'uiil', 
'J|.').  Atfa-kn  till-  |-*ii'  ell  in  tln-rn'- 
'r<.if,  "JIS.     Siir|v::  I'l  by  de  la  T'.n  Ik". 
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252.  Resolves  to  join  the  Ecjiv. 
292.  Concerts  measures  with  Da: '-  l 
376.  HanufscH  Lawrvnco,  377.  C-y'"* 
the  French  retreat,  385,  Surjin-o:  t 
the  English  at  CoutApsini,  4U5. 
threatennl  by  the  SuIaiUir,  469.  K*- 
ters  into  a  secret  undorstanliii^  «": 
Bussy,  470.  Allies  himself  with  La.'>. 
545 

Morso,  Mr.,  OoTomor  of  Maclra.«,  fpjf -? 
the  proposal  of  Dupleix  for  newra;:';. 
99.  His  charactf-r,  i:i9.  A{<pIi'->>  i' 
aid  to  restrain  the  French,  but  i*  r  - 
fused,  141.  Is  abanduneil  bv  ihe  £•  ' 
142.  Signs  a  coDTention  wirh  U 
Bourdonnais,  154.  And  a  ca;i:Ti.i- 
tion,  177 

Mortiz  Ali,  his  linc>age,  71,  72.  Muri-> 
Sufder  Ali,  102.  Her:;,  to  Wlif. 
102.  Enprairvd  in  the  munler  nf  S-:; 
Mahomed  Khan,  103.  Ap|ointni '■ 
act  under  Dupliix,  330.  Mak»^  ^rtr 
captures  in  the  Carn:itie,  il.Sl.  I"- 
feate«l  at  Trinomalee,  399.  Jii.n"i:i:>- 
his  title  and  submits  to  Mahi»tn»d  A  . 
441.  Threatencil  by  the  KnglJAh,  H-'. 
Buvs  them  off,  442. 

Mozulfer  Jung,  noniinnfed  sncce^snr  t 
Nizjmi-ool-M<wIk,  231.  Mn  t.*  .".l! 
allies  himself  with  Chunda  Sahib.  '2'-l. 
.\ppiiinte<l  Sul»ailar  of  the  Dekkan.  2-v'». 
Turns  off  towanls  Tnnjore.  242.  •'i.  - 
renders  to  his  uncle.  24l>.  H<»lKi««'i 
and  recognised  as  Subadar,  265.  V:-  *'* 
Piindichery,  267.  Sliows  h\>  2T3*'V3-- 
to  Dupleix.  260.  Apjdios  tor  a  .  ■  ..- 
tingent  of  French  trmips.  271.  l-  - 
spinicy  ng:iinst  him,  272.  Is  kiil.''^. 
271 

]M  iikhdf'om  Ali,  cuts  up  a  ccrps  of  Krj- 
lish,  5.*) 4 

Mtdliar  Kao  Holkar,  nrgtiti.-iTrs  «-!i 
(ihazee-iMKl-ciMi,  342.  Assi.sts  iiim.  ii-'i^^. 
Accompanies  lJus>y.  473 

Mur/ut!ir  Beg.  a  M)M:er  of  fortune.  h:n*i 
by  .'<!iah  Nawaz  Khan.  47<».  (.'urriij  «• 
the  I'riMii'h  se|i<)y!*,  478 

Mu»«tat*anMirL'ar,  i'<Mled  to  the  Fren«'h.  "7  J 

MvM);'i',  lijijah  "f,  hisi  tn-aeherv  Xn  }i;w  r 
tluntr.  2t»L  (b-nenils  «it".  enter  iiitiii-- 
gotiatioHK  with  I»u]'lei\.  3*Jrt.  W.-n.r. 
332.     l-'inal!y  join  the  Kreii.h.  3:i2 

Mysm-e,  Ibiienl  <»f.  /•*«•  Niin<Unij. 


N 


,^\KS.\pt)i:i;  n.^juird  by  the  F'-n.  v. 


J  7.) 


.N'a/ir  .luMi:.  yui-nuN  Ni/.iniM>iil.Miwi'Iv  in 
the  I)<-kk.iii.  231.  .Miives  an  .mnv 
tuw.ii-ils    Ponili' le  rv,    2l."».       Aj»ji».aT>< 


mrii  All  XhwhI)  nt  ihn  Cumiilk, 
IrkiiU  MixiilTur  JuDft  witli  inn*, 
lti-fiiM4  iha  Irtm*  {nujumnl  li; 
>i..!4l.  Auq<niir<lliylli«Knm-h, 
•  til  AmA,  i:>i.     Saixin  MiinulL- 

Utfl.  Ue  Mbi  ttwOoli),  iSI.  Nvgo- 
liM-ii  wilh  Ihipli-iz,  2S2.  Thr  fia- 
([■ink'T  aflainM  him,  363.  la  lorjinwd 
hihI  fbiii.  JiU 

Ni-i*.  (.'uniin->lun<  ili%  rammDixb  ao  mpo- 
<liti<iDt«(iM  Kwi,  T 

Nijuni  All.  j'oaneiT  l>iuthrr  nf  SaUtmr 
JunR,  3JU.  tnviwlKd  with  (ha  mlaii- 
ni-tratioii  nf  IW  llckknu,  IHH.  liar- 
il.Ta  llv.li>r  Juiut  luu)  He.--.  tH9.  0I>- 
laiui  Ihi-niiivr  huwl  nvrr  hi*  bmthe 


rito 

Prrtnli  flinuh.  his  linnw,  73.  Boromri 
Kijxb  of  Taiuorc,  78.  Makm  uvir 
Kiirical  to  th<-  Frcncli,  16.  And  [Kvi- 
rutU  lo  thf  KiiKliih.  !10.  AlliK'ki-1 
lij  ChuDda  ajiib,  213.  IIU  wiliurw, 
2*3 

P«ytun,  Commodun>.  flghti  La  Bunnlon- 
naii  apd  ■■  rrpuliMl,  1*21.  Sail*  tn 
Trincumalw,  121.    AlKiniluiii  ^Aiulras, 


Pigutl,   Xr..   mixviila   Saundi 

wmor  irf  Mmliw,  4*0.  ApPiiiut 
Col'iiH'l  IiawTiiace  to  cummanJ  duria 
Ihimi 


f.  sw 


tl.-l.». 


.  u  I 


(Tlf 


',  Ihic  d'.  Ri-irnnt  of  ¥nunr. 


1>M.K-.  M-. 

1        IT.'! I 

I-.,  ifi.   M.. 


Hrllt  'i 


indi. 


r^>(<l< 


l><-r<.ai*   Ma|-hai  Khan 
■r   S-.  Th-4nA.    IH-i.     A|>c>iat«l  <tr>- 

i.:>iii.l.r.ir  Mvlni-  III  ■■■■adirlh  n,  lOil. 


I..U-: 


■.;.]  1 1 


arliiiiT.  ItiH, 
.    Man-li.«m 


■a   Ot^- 

cummand  duriag 

',  Tlinouw.  OoTtrnor  of  Mailraa, 
di'Buiid  luaile  opon,  I3tl.  Forced  lo 
potnplr,  139 

Pwork,  Ailmirnl,  m)»jtf<l  in  thf  oprra- 
tioiia  aDainal  < 'huO' Ivrniqiorv.  tHO.  Saili 
fniiii  Ma-lma,  Mi.  ItmU  d'ArlK'.  5U3. 
.IjCiii.  ''ii'    A^fiiin,  639 

Poi»li,'hrr\-,  foiiwlM  l.r  Martin,  23. 
Thivatia-d  I>t  l^-T^n:  'li.  Ily  iha 
Dutfh,  M.  ('ji|.(Drul,  '28.  R-MurnI, 
31.  FoTiifli't.  3t.  RKonri  ilic  mitt 
of  Ihs  Fri'iirli  (iorrrnmrnl.  3.i,  IVi- 
MTiplion  »r,  36.  It*  dn-lriiriiin  andir 
Ihr  >un-w.»n  of  .Mnrtia,  4il.  It.'duro) 
n-niiliw,  .^B.     Fiirtbor 


of.     ft!!. 


furti 
let  hr  .Hgf.l,r 


Ali  aiid  ChiiDdii  ^hib. 
on  rlir  airiral  of  I»up1-ii.  96. 
•l.-f.'a.-.-<.  211.  K<oi.-tf.l  br 
Ilirnvn.  210.  Who  mi-.'-  i 
321.    Gnuid  Ihirlwr  hr-M  ai. 


It*  •um-ndiT 
Ml 
Pomiii^hfry,  r-innnl  of.  h'lw  wnalitnlni. 
<<>.  Ai'praliHl  t"  t>T  Ija  H<ur-I'inuaia, 
1.13.  Ik  r.'j<|i(,  1.11.  S..rt-F.  ■  mm- 
tn-m*  un  Ia  limnUmnaix.  130.  Ap- 
ixima  ■  t'.iinhl  fi<r  Mxlr.M.  IDO. 
SaiMT^.U  U  It»nnl<.nnai<  bv  l>r.pr^- 
nh*Dil.  161.  Hrplira  to  !,« 'ibLinlon- 
nrio'  Mtrt^  in.  S.-nd*  oi-alnl  <.r.l.'ri 
l<i  Il>.^|,-I■n.  17K.  R.'fii<..*  tn  .-nr.'Huia 
ih'  iirw  ■.'liiniv  'if  l^  UJU^I•■na■>i■, 


.rt.'lan^.  M.  d..  U.  tak- 
-jiudr..ti  I..  M.i.liH'.  aiHl 
III.  ir.iiii  ..r-kitl.  Ml 


the  Frr 


put.  ..J., 
("for-  .M  I 


Hl«  4i!ain''l  1 
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EAGHOJEE  Bhonsla,  invades  the  Car- 
natic,   78.     Threatens   M.   Dumas, 
83.     Moves  suddenly  on  Trichinopolj, 

87.  Defeats  Bara  Sahib  and  takes  it, 

88.  Threatens  Dumas,  88.  Jlis  wife's 
h)ve  of  Nantes  cordials,  90.  He  retires, 
9 1 .  Engages  to  support  Ghazee-ood-een, 
358.  Agrees  to  retire  beyond  the  Wyn 
Gunga,  360 

Rajah  Sahib,  moves  upon  Arcot,  290. 
Proposes  to  Clive  to  surrender,  291. 
Assaults  Arcot,  292.  Is  repulsed  and 
retires,  292.  Defeats  the  Mahrattas 
and  is  beaten  by  Clive,  297.  Beaten 
again,  290.  Is  disgraced  by  Dupleix, 
300.  Is  too  slothful  for  the  views  ot 
Dupleix,  330 

Raj  am  un  dry,  ceded  to  the  French,  370 

Ramchund«»r  Jadow,  gained  over  by  Bussy, 
478.     Feigns  action  against  Law,  479 

Ram  Raja,  his  reply  to  the  Dutch  over- 
tures, 27 

Renault,  M.  de  St.  Germain,  Chief  of 
Chandernagore,  451.  Invited  to  join 
the  Nawab  ap:ainst  the  English,  464. 
Proposes  neutrality  to  the  English, 
454.  His  surprise  at  their  conduct, 
457.  Defends  himself  with  vigour, 
459.  Surrenders  Chandernagore,  460. 
Surrenders  Karical  and  is  cashiered, 
553  note 

Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  forms  a  new  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies,  8 

Rouen,  two  merchants  of,  begin  the  trade 
to  the  Irnlics,  5.  Two  others  amalga- 
mate with  the  Company,  6 

Rugoonnth  Dass,  Dewan  of  the  Subadar, 
is  a^sassinntM,  357 

Ryswick,  effects  of  the  treaty  of,  34 


SATTOOJEE,  becomes  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
but  is  expello'l,  74.     Allies  himself 
with  31.  Dumas,  74.  Recovers  Tanjore, 

75.  Refuses  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 

76.  Is  again  expelle<l,  78.  Apjwals 
to  tlie  English  to  aid  him,  229.  Is 
sup]V)rte<l  b\'  them,  238.  Is  abandoned 
an«l  pensioiu'd,  240.  His  name  used 
by  tlie  French,  510 

Siilabut  Jung,  ap|V)inted  by  Bussy  Su- 
]>:t<lar  of  the  Dekkan.  271.  Hi?*  coii- 
c«S'»ions  to  Duplfix,  274.  Is  investevl 
at  Aurunirabatl.  275.  Ratifies  the  en- 
gMjieineuts  of  liis  predecessor,  277.  The 
state  of  liis  viceroyalty,  o42.  His  facile 
nature,  34  1.  Accompanies  Bunsv  in  his 
(X|'»(liti()n  atrainst  Poona,  352.  Is 
Hiixious  for  praee.  356.  Conclutles  an 
aiiiiistiee  with   Bjilhijee,  357.      Makes 


SHA. 

peace  with  htm,  360.  Cedes  fotur  pro- 
vinces to  the  French,  370.  i>weart 
eternal  gratitude  to  Biuraj,  374.  Tb« 
effect  on  him  of  the  recall  of  Duplfix, 

421.  Inveighs  against  the  policy  vl 
Oodeheu,  464.  His  prophetic  Iimgujige, 
464.  His  feudal  authority  in  Southern 
India,  465.  Requires  Bussy  to  in«rch 
against  Mysore,  466.  Dismij^ses  Bossy 
from  his  service,  471.  Arrives  at 
Hydrabad,  477.  Sends  to  pmcmt  a 
reconciliation,  484.  His  grief  at  BusiT*! 
departure,  490.  Marches  to  assist  the 
French,  633.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  English,  534.  His  deposition  and 
death,  541  note 

Saubinet,  M.,  appointed  to  command  the 
French  force  in  the  Camatic,  44  K. 
Overruns  the  Camatic,  449.  His  cha- 
racter, 497.  Advises  an  attack  oo 
Tanjore,  513.  Takes  Trinomalee,  516. 
Is  mortally  wounded,  525 

Saunders,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Madras,  enters 
into  the  plans  of  Clive,  288.  Exerts 
himself  to  relieve  Arcot,  291.  Agrees 
to  a  conference,  399.  His  libenl  pro- 
posals to  Dupleix,  402.  Influences  the 
English  ministry,  408.  Accedes  to 
Godeheu*8  wish  for  a  truce,  428.  And 
to  a  treaty,  428.  Its  conditions,  429. 
The  debt  due  to  him  by  England,  432. 
Succeeded  by  Pigott,,  440  note 

Savanore,  Nawab  of,  overtures  made  to 
l»y  Dupleix,  251.  His  treachery,  263. 
('onspires  against  Mozuffer  Jung,  272. 
Is  killed,  273 

Savanore,  Nawab  of,  son  of  the  prece<iinp, 
rebels  against  Salabut  Jung,  but  sul>> 
mits,  469 

Seid  Mahomed  Khan,  8Ucc<hk1s  Sufdt-r 
Ali,  102.     Is  murden-d,  103. 

Seringham,  island  of,  occupied  by  the 
French,  283.  The  French  retreat  into, 
314.  Are  cooped  up  there,  314.  Sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  322.  Again 
occupied  by  the  French,  396.  Ag>iin, 
427.     Storme<l  by  them,  545 

Sevajee  takes  Bejapore  and  Golcouda,  24. 
D<'feats  Shere  Khan  Lodi,  25.  Threatens 
Pondichery,  25.     Takes  Surat,  30 

Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  succeeds  SjTid  Lush- 
kur  as  minister  of  the  Suba*lar,  373. 
His  surprise  at  the  recall  of  Dupleix, 

422.  Intrigues  against  the  French, 
460.  Deroune«s  Bussy  to  the  Sul»adar, 
470.  Suggests  his  assnH»:ination,  471. 
Stirs  up  the  country  against  him,  471. 
Hires  a  soldier  of  fortune,  476.  I>et er- 
mines to  intercept  Iaw,  477.  Iscowtd 
by  Bu.'sy's  boldness,  483.     Though  he 
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lo«6(i  the  game,  his  measures  greatly 
asMJiit  the  EnglUh,  486.  Continues  his 
intrigues,  487.  Summons  Nizam  Ali 
to  Aurungabad,  489.     Is  killed,  489 

Sliere  Khan  Lodi  sells  a  plot  of  ground 
to  Martin,  20.  Borrows  money  from 
him,  22.  Allows  Martin  to  maintain 
native  soldiers,  24.  Is  defeated  by 
iSi'vi^ee,  25.  Grants  lands  to  Martin,  25 

Smith,  Cantain  Joseph,  commands  in  Tri- 
chiuo|x>ly,  444 

Soupire,  the  Chevalier  de,  arrives  at  Pon- 
dichery,  449.  His  character,  495.  His 
indolence,  497.  Takes  Caransoly,  516. 
I A  outmanoeuvred  by  Mi^or  Brereton, 
535 

St.  l>itvid.  Fort,  the  English  retire  to  it 
fn)m  Madras,  195.  Its  situation  and 
early  history,  195.  Receives  reinforce- 
menu,  201.  Besieged  azkd  taken  by 
I^lly.  508 

Sr.  Grorjjfe,  Fort,  see  Madras. 

St.  Tliom^  taken  by  the  French,  18. 
Taken  by  the  Dutch,  21.  Lally  retreats 
bv.  528 

Sl  Malo,  ships  of,  seised  at  Surat,  31. 
Comjiany  of,  trades  to  India,  39 

St*vi»n»,  Commodore,  joins  Admiral  Po- 
ciK'k,  502 

Suf«l or  Ali.  his  character,  72.  Commands 
iiti  exf««ilition  a^inst  Trichinopoly,  72. 
Uit  diUturineas.  79.  Sends  his  mother 
to  Pondichery,  81.     Visits  Pondichery, 

85.  Grants  privileges   to  M.  Dumas, 

86.  Proceods  to  An?ot,  86.  Confers 
hunutirs  on  M.  Dumas,  91.  Is  mur- 
d«<mi.  102 

Sur.li.  it  vifiited  by  Caron.  16.  Taken  by 
SrTiy ee,  30.  Abandoned  b^  the  French 
(%mipany,  30.  Ships  seued  at^  31. 
I<^*nuir  pays  the  debts  of  the  French 
Company  at,  57 

Suraj-fHjji-bowlah,  Nawab,  threatens  Cal- 
cutu.  452.  Is  disinclined  to  attack 
lh#'  Fn«nch  and  Dutch,  452.  Marchea 
again«t  Calcutta,  454.  Offers  to  en- 
gage Clire  in  his  service,  456 


TANJORK,  iU  early  history,  73.     At- 
UcJted  by   Chunda  athib,  243.     By 
I^Uy,  612.     Who  retreats,  614 
Trrranean,  M.,  assists  in  blocking  up  the 
cliannd  of  the  Huoghly.  458.     Betrays 
thf   secret  to   the  English,  459.     Tiia 
fair.  460  moU 


Tiruvadi,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  252.  Action  at,  255.  Occu- 
pied by  the  £ngli8h,  376.  By  the 
French,  381.     By  the  English.  556 

Touche,  M.  de  la,  surprises  Morari  Rao's 
camp,  252.  Surprises  and  defeats  Nazir 
Jung,  263.  Returns  to  Europe,  272. 
Is  burnt  with  700  men  in  the  Prince, 
375  note 

Trincomalee,  taken  by  the  French,  18. 
Retaken  by  the  Dutch,  18 

Trichinopoly,  taken  by  Chunda  Sahib,  73. 
Mahomed  Ali  flees  to,  271.  English 
shut  up  in,  283.  Description  of,  283. 
Relieved  by  Lawrence,  307.  Attempted 
by  N undent ,  377.  Effect  of  Law- 
rence's victory  on,  393.  French  at- 
tempt to  surprise,  repulsed,  397.  Re- 
victualled  by  Lawrence,  426.  D'Aji- 
teuil's  attempt  upon,  444.  Defeated, 
417 

YANSITTART,  Mr.,  Commissioner  at 
the  conference  for  peace,  400.  Leaves 
it,  401 

Vellore,  Mortiz  Ali  flees  to,  102.  Again, 
103.  Description  of,  442.  Threatened 
by  the  En^li.sh,  442.     Who  retire,  442 

Vigne,  Captain  de,  commandN  the  defences 
of  Chandernagore,  458.  Ilia  brave  de- 
fence, 460,  and  ncte 

Virana,  a  Mvsort^an  general,  is  frightened 
out  of  an  imprt^nable  |x>6ition,  379 

Volconda,  attacked  by  the  EngHsh,  280. 
Who  are  repulsed,  281.  D'Auteuil 
surrenders  at,  319 

WATSON,  Admiral,  ordere<l  to  the 
Indies  with  four  ship**,  409.  Ar- 
rives in  India,  428.  Employed  in  the 
attack  on  (Jheria,  440.  l^vaptures 
Calcutta,  453.  Concurs  in  accepting 
the  French  projxmition  of  neutrality, 
455.  R^'fuscN  to  Mign  thea^^H^ment  or 
to  attack  Chandernagore.  456.  His 
scruples  are  silenctnl,  457,  and  note. 
Sails  againNt  Chandernagore,  458. 
Attacks  It,  460 
Wis  was  Rao,  son  of  lUUajee  Bajec  Rao, 
advances  on  Aurungiibad,  489 

YANOON.  s<ir©d  by  Narir  Jung,  252. 
Restored,  268 

ZOOLFIKaR  Khan,   his  ability.  340. 
His  death,  311 


»ioiri%«roOtfa  a%u  cu.,  rai^Tsaa,   xaw-kTKkkr   ftuiASR,    Lohvow. 
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